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BOOK  IV. 

Voyage sy  Settlements ,  Warsy  and  Trade  of  the 
French  in  the  Kaf -Indies. 


Ancient  re¬ 
volutions  o£ 


*^HE  ancient  Gauls,  almofl  always  at  war  B  o^o  & 
with  each  other,  had  no  other  intercourfe 
but  fuch  as  favage  nations,  whofe  wants 
are  always  few,  can  have  with  each  other.  Their  f°™merccee 
connexions  abroad  were  fbill  more  circumfcribed. 

Some  navigators  from  Vannes  carried  earthen-ware 
to  Great  Britain,  where  they  bartered  it  for  dogs, 

/laves,  tin,  and  furs.  Such  of  thefe  articles  as 
they  could  not  difpofe  of  at  home,  were  conveyed 
to  Marfeilles,  and  there  exchanged  for  wines, 
fluffs,  and  fpices,  which  were  brought  thither  by 
traders  from  Italy  or  Greece. 

*  .  Vol.IL  B 
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This  kind  of  traffic  was  not  carried  on  by  all 
the  Gauls.  It  appears  from  Ciefar  s  account,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Belgia  had  prohibited  the  im¬ 
portation  of  all  foreign  commodities,  as  tending 
-to  corrupt  their  morals.  They  thought  their  own 
foil  fufficiently  fruitful  to  anfwer  all  their  wants. 
The  Celtic  and  Aquitanian  Gauls  were  not  fo 
ftrift.  To  enable  them  to  pay  for  the  commodi¬ 
ties  they  might  procure  from  the  Ivlediterranean, 
and  for  which  their  defire  was  continually  increaf- 
ing,  they  had  recourl'e  to  a  kind  of  labour  that 
had  never  before  occurred  to  them  :  they  collected 
with  great  care  all  the  gold  duft  that  was  brought 
down  with  the  fand  along  the  ftream  of  feveral  of 
their  rivers. 

Though  the  Romans  had  neither  a  turn  foi 
trade,  nor  held  it  in  any  kind  of  eftimation,  it 
neceffarily  increafed  in  Gaul,  after  they  had  fub- 
dued,  and  in  fome  meafure  civilized  it.  Sea-ports 
were  eftabliffied  at  Arles,  Narbonne,  Bourdeaux, 
and  other  places.  Magnificent  roads  were  every 
where  made,  the  ruins  of  which  we  ftill  behold 
with  aftoniffiment.  Every  navigable  river  had  its 
company  of  merchants,  to  whom  coniiderable  pri¬ 
vileges  were  granted.  Thefe  were  called  Nautes, 
and  were  the  agents  and  fprings  of  a  general  circu¬ 
lation. 

This  fifing  fpirit  was  checked  by  the  inroads 
cf  the  Franks  and  other  barbarous  nations;  nor 
was  it  reftored  to  its  former  aftivity,  even  when 
thefe  robbers  had  eftabliffied  themfelves  in  their 
conquefts.  To  their  favage  fury  fucceeded  an 
unbounded  paffion  for  wealth,  to  gratify  which. 
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they  had  recourfe  to  every  kind  of  oppreffion.  B  °y°  K 
Every  boat  that  came  to  a  town  was  to  pay  a  duty  v — 
for  entrance,  another  for  the  falute,  a  third  for 
the  bridge,  a  fourth  for  approaching. the  ffiore, 
a  fifth  for  anchorage,  a  fixth  for  leave  to  unload, 
and  a  feventh  for  flore-room.  Land  carriages 
were  not  more  favourably  treated,  and  were  ex- 
pofed  to  the  infufferable  tyranny  of  cuflom-houfe 
officers,  who  were  difperfed  all  over  the  country. 

Thefe  exceffes  were  carried  fo  far,  that  fometimes 
the  goods  brought  to  market  did  not  produce 
enough  to  pay  the  expences  incurred  before  the 
fale  of  them.  A  total  difcouragement  was  the  ne-: 
celfary  confequence  of  fuch  enormities. 

Clovsters  foon  became  the  only  places  where 
induftry  prevailed,  and  manufactures  were  carried 
on.  The  Monks  were  not  then  corrupted  by  idle- 
nefs,  intrigue,  and  debauchery.  Ufeful  labours 
filled  up  the  vacancies  of  an  edifying  and  retired 
life.  The  moft  humble  and  robufl  of  them  ffiared 
the  jtoils  of  agriculture  with  their  fervants.  Thofe 
to  whom  nature  had  imparted  lefs  ftrength,  or 
more  underftanding,  applied  themfelves  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  neglected  and  abandoned  arts. 

All  of  them  in  filence  and  retirement  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  fervice  of  their  country,  whofe  fub- 
ftance  their  fucceffors  have  inceffantly  devoured, 
and  difturbed  its  tranquillity. 

Dagobert  excited  the  fpirit  of  his  countrymen 
in  the  feventh  century.  Fairs  were  opened,  to 
which  the  Saxons  flocked  with  tin  and  lead  from 
England  j  the  Jews  with  jewels  and  gold  or  filver 
plate  i  the  Sclavonians  with  all  the  metals  of  the 

B  2  North ; 
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book  North ;  traders  from  Lombardy,  Provence,  and 
Spain,  with  the  commodities  of  their  refpective 
countries,  and  thofe  they  received  from  Africa, 
Egypt,  and  Syria ;  the  merchants  of  every  pro¬ 
vince  in  the  kingdom,  with  whatever  their  foil 
and  their  induRry -afforded.  Unfortunately  this 
profperity  was  of  a  ffiort  duration;  it  difappeared 
under  indolent  kings,  but  revived  under  Char¬ 
lemagne. 

'  That  prince,  who  might  without  flattery  be 
ranked  with  the  greateft  men  recorded  in  hiftory, 
had  he  not  been  fometimes  influenced  by  fangui- 
nary  fchemes  of  conqueR,  and  fullied  with  a6ls  of 
perfecution  and  tyranny,  feemed  to  follow  the 
x  footfteps  of  thofe  firft  Romans,  who  made  rural 
labours  a  relaxation  from  the  fatigues  of  war. 
He  applied  himfel'f  to  the  care  of  his  vaff  do¬ 
mains,  with  that  clofenefs  and  fkill  which  would 
hardly  be  expected  from  the  moil  affiduous  man 
in  a  private  Ration.  All  the  great  men  of  the 
Rate  followed  his  example,  and  devoted  themfelves 
•  to  hufbafidry,  and  to  thole  arts  which  attend,  or 
are  immediately  connefted  with  it.  From  that 
period  the  French  had  plenty  of  their  own  pro¬ 
ductions  to  barter,  and  could  with  great  eafe  make, 
them  circulate  throughout  the  immenfe  empire, 
which  was  then  fubjedt  to  their  dominion. 

‘So  flour  idling  a  Rtuation  prelented  a  frefh 
allurement  to  the  Normans  to  indulge  the  incli¬ 
nation  they  had  for  piracy.  Thofe  barbarians, 
hccuRomed  to  feek  from  plunder  that  wealth  which 
their  foil  did  not  afford,  came  in  multitudes  out  of 

their  inhofpitable  climate  in  queR  of  booty.  Fney 
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attacked  all  the  fea-coafls  but  thofe  of  France, 
which  promifed  the  richeft  fpoil,  with  the  greateft 
violence.  The  ravages  they  committed,  with  the 
cruelties  they  exerciled,  the  flames  they  kindled 
for  a  whole  century  in  thofe  fertile  provinces, 
cannot  be  remembered  without  horror.  During 
that  fatal  period  nothing  was  thought  of  but  how 
to  efcape  flavery  or  death.  There  was  no  com¬ 
munication  between  the  feveral  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  confequently  no  trade. 

In  the  mean  time  the  nobles,  intruded  with  the 
adminiftration  of  the  provinces,  had  infenfibly 
made  themfelves  matters  of  them,  and  had  found 
means  to  make  their  authority  hereditary.  They 
had  not,  indeed,  thrown  off  all  dependence  on' 
the  head  of  the  empire ;  but,  retaining  the  modett 
appellation  of  vattals,  they  were  not  much  lefs 
formidable  to  the  ftate  than  the  kings  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  its  frontiers.  They  were  confirmed 
in  their  ufurpations  at  the  memorable  tera  when 
the  lceptre  was  removed  from  the  family  of  Char¬ 
lemagne  to  that  of  the  Capets.  From  that  time 
there  were  no  longer  any  national  aifemblies,  no 
tribunals,  no  laws,  no  government.  In  that  fatal 
confufion,  the  lword  ufurped  the  place  of  juttice, 
and  the  free  citizens  were  forced  to  embrace  ler- 
vitude,  to  purchafe  the  prote&ion  of  a  chief  who 
was  able  to  defend  them. 

Commerce  could  n$t  polfibly  fiourifh  when 
loaded  with  the  fhackles  of  flavery,  and  in  the 
midft  of  the  continual  ditturbances  occafioned  by 
the  moft  cruel  anarchy.  Induftry  is  the  child  of 
peace  ;  nothing  deprdfes  it  fo  much  as  fervitude. 

B  3  Genius 
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Genius  languifhes  when  it  is  not  animated  by 
hope  and  emulation  5  and  neither  of  thefe  can  fub- 
fift  where  there  is  no  property.  Nothing  is  a 
ftronger  recommendation  of  liberty,  or  more  fully 
proves  the  rights  of  mankind,  than  the  impoflibi- 
lity  of  working  luccefsfully  to  enrich  barbarous 
mailers. 

Several  of  the  kings  of  France  entertained 
fome  idea  of  this  important  truth ;  they  attempted 
to  abridge  the  power  of  thofe  petty  tyrants,  who, 
by  ruining  their  unfortunate  vaffals,  kept  up  the 
calamities  of  the  monarchy.  St.  Lewis  was  the 
firlt  who  introduced  trade  into  the  fyftem  of  go¬ 
vernment,  Before  his  time  it  was  only  a  work  of 
chance  and  circumftances.  He  brought  it  under 
the  regulation  of  Hated  laws  $  and  he  himfelf  drew 
up  llatutes,  which  have  lerved  as  a  model  For 
thofe  that  have  fince  been  enabled. 

These  firft  Heps  led  the  way  to  meafures  of 
greater  importance.  The  old  law,  which  forbad 
the  exportation  of  all  productions  of  the  kingdom, 
was  Hill  in  force,  and  agriculture  was  difcouraged 
by  this  abfurd  prohibition.  The  wife  monarch  re¬ 
moved  thefe  fatal  impediments  $  expecting,  not 
without  reafon,  that  a  free  exportation  would  re- 
tore  to  the  nation  thofe  treafures  which  his  im¬ 
prudent  expedition  into  Afia  had  lavifhed. 

Some  political  events  feconded  thefe  falutary 
views.  Before  the  reign  of  St.  Lewis,  the  kings 
of  France  had  but  few  ports  on  the  ocean,  and 
none  on  the  Mediterranean.  The  northern  coats 
were  divided  between  the  Counts  of  Flanders  and 
the  Pukes  of  ^Burgundy,  Normandy,  and  Bretagne ; 

the 
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the  reft  belonged  to  the  Englifh.  The  fouthern  B 
coafts  were  po Hefted  by  the  Counts  of  Touloufe, 
and  the  Kings  of  Majorca,  Arragon,  and  Caftile. 
By  this  arrangement,  the  inland  provinces  had  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  communication  with  the  foreign  markets. 
The  union  of  the  county  of  Touloufe  with  the 
crown  removed  this  great  obftacle,  at  leaft  for  a 
part  of  the  French  territory. 

Philip,  the  fon  of  St.  Lewis,  defirous  of  im¬ 
proving  the  advantages  of  this  union,  endea¬ 
voured  to  draw  to  Nifmes,  a  city  under  his  juris¬ 
diction,  part  of  the  trade  carried  on  at  Montpel¬ 
lier,  which  belonged  to  the  king  of  Arragon.  The 
privileges  he  granted  produced  the  defired  efteCt ; 
but  it  was  foon  found  to  be  an  object'  oi  little  con- 
fequence.  The  Italians  fupplied  the  kingdom  with 
fpices,  perfumes,  filks,  and  all  the  rich  fluffs  of 
the.Eaft.  The  arts  had  not  made  fuch  progrefs  in 
France  as  to  admit  of  the  manufactures  being  ufed 
in  exchange  5  and  the  produce  of  agriculture  was 
not  fufficient  to  defray  fo  many  expences  of 
luxury.  A  trade  of  fuch  value  could  not  be  car¬ 
ried  on  without  money,  and  there  was  but  little 
in  the  kingdom,  efpecially  fince  the  Cruiades  $ 
though  France  was  not  fo  poor  as  moft  of  the  other 
European  nations. 

Philip,  furnamed  The  Fair,  was  fennble  of 
thefe  truths ;  he  found  means  to  improve  agri¬ 
culture,  fo  as  to  anfwer  the  demands  of  foreign 
importations  \  and  thefe  he  reduced,  by  eflablifhing 
new  manufactures,  and  improving  the  old  ones. 
Under  this  reign  the  miniftry  hrft  undertook  to 
guide  the.  hand  of  the  artift,  and  to  direCt  his 

B  4  labours. 
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B~°iv°  K  labours.  The  breadth,  the  quality,  and  the  drdTh 

c — ing  of  the  clothes  were  fixed ;  the  exportation  of 
wool,  which  the  neighbouring  nations  came  to 
purchafe  in  order  to  manufacture  it,  was  prohi¬ 
bited.  Thefe  were  the  befl  meafures  that  could 
be  taken  in  thofe  times  of  ignorance. 

Since  that  period  the  progrefs  of  the  arts  was 
proportioned  to  the  decay  of  feudal  tyranny.  The 
French,  however,  did  not  begin  to  form  their  tafte 
till  the  time  of  their  expeditions  into  Italy.  They 
were  dazzled  with  a  thoufand  new  objedls  that  pre- 
fented  themfelves  at  Genoa,  Venice,  and  Florence. 
The  flriCbnefs  obferved  by  Anne  of  Bretagne,  un¬ 
der  the  reigns  of  Charles  VIII.  and  Lewis  XII.  at 
^rft  reftrained  the  conquerors  from  giving  full 
fcope  to  their  propenfity  for  imitation ;  but  no 
fooner  had  Francis  I.  invited  the  women  to  court, 
no  fooner  had  Catharine  of  Medicis  croffed  the 
Alps,  than  the  great  affedled  an  elegance  un¬ 
known  before  fince  the  firft  foundation  of  the 
monarchy.  The  whole  nation  was  led  by  this 
alluring  example  of  luxury,  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  manufactures  was  the  natural  confe- 
quencc. 

^  From  Henry  IJ,  to  Henry  IV.  the  civil  wars, 
the  unnappy  diviilons  of  religion,  the  ignorance 
of  government,  the  fpirit  of  finance  which  benan 
to  have  its  influence  in  the  council;  the  barbarous 
and  devouring  avarice  of  men  in  bijfinefs,  encou¬ 
raged  by  the  proteaion  they  enjoyed ;  all  thefe 
feveral  cauies  retarded  the  progrefs  of  indufcry, 
but  could  never  deftroy  it.  It  revived  with  frelh 
fplendour  under  the  frugal  adminiftratlon  of  Su%. 

It 
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It  was  almoft  extinguifhed  under  thofe  of  Richelieu  ^  K 

and  Mazarine,  both  governed  by  the  farmers  of  ' - v-r-» 

the  revenue ;  one  wholly  taken  up  with  his  am¬ 
bition  for  empire  and  his  fpirit  of  revenge,  the 
other  with  intrigue  and  plunder. 

No  king-  of  France  had  ever  ferioufly  confidered  Fyft  voyaSe 

_  Or  the 

the  advantages  that  might  accrue  from  a  trade  to  French  t* 
India,  nor  had  the  emulation  of  the  French  been  Indies, 
excited  by  the  luftre  which  other  nations  derived 
from  it.  They  conlumed  more  eaflern  productions 
than  any  other  nation ;  they  were  as  favourably 
fituated  for  procuring  them  at  the  firft  hand ;  and 
yet  they  were  content  to  pay  to  foreign  induftry 
what  their  own  might  as  well  have  partaken 
of. 

Some  merchants  of  Rouen  had  ventured,  in¬ 
deed,  in  1535^  upon  a  final!  expedition;  but  Ge- 
nonville,  who  commanded  it,  met  with  violent 
Forms  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  caft  upon 

unknown  lands,  and  with  much  difficulty  got  back 

^  *  * 

to  Europe. 

In  1601  a  fociety  formed  m  Bretagne  fitted 
out  two  fhips,  to  endeavour  to  get  a  fhare,  if 
poffible,  of  the  riches  of  the  Eaft,  which  the 
Portuguefe,  the  Engl iffi,  and  the  Dutch,  were  con¬ 
tending  for.  Pyrard,  who  commanded  thele  fhips, 
arrived  at  the  Maldives,  and  did  not  return  to  his 
own  country  till  after  aio'unfortunate  navigation  of 
ten  years. 

A  new  company,  headed  by  one  Girard,  a  native 
of  Flanders,  fitted  out  fome  fhips  from  Normandy 
for  the  ifland  of  Java,  in  1616  and  1619.  They 

returned  with  cargoes  fuffieient  to  indemnify  the 

adven- 
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B  °IV°  K  adventurers,  but  not  enough  to  encourage  them 
' - v — '  to  any  frelh  undertakings. 

Captain  Reginon,  upon  the  expiration  of  this 
fruitlefs  grant  in  1633,  prevailed  upon  fome  mer¬ 
chants  of  Dieppe,  two  years  after,  to  enter  upon 
a  track  which  might  be  produ&ive  of  great  riches, 
if  properly  purfued.  Fortune  baffled  the  endea¬ 
vours  of  the  new  adventurers.  The  only  advan¬ 
tage  gained  by  thefe  repeated  expeditions,  was 
the  high  opinion  that  was  conceived  of  the  ifland 
of  Madagafcar,  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe  in 
1506, 

This  gave  rife  to  a  company  in  1642,  which 
was  to  make  a  confiderable  fettlement  on  that 
illand,  to  fecure  to  their  fnips  the  neceffary  refrefh- 
ments  for  failing  further. 

Settlement  Upon  a  furvey  of  the  ifland,  it  was  found  to 
French  o„  be  fituated  along  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Africa  j  it 
SfptoT  was  three  hundred  and  thirty-fix  leagues  long, 
ilnd*  °ne  ^uncired  and  twenty  broad  in  the  wideft 

part,  and  about  eight  hundred  in  circumference. 
By  whatever  wind  a  fhip  is  brought  there,  nothing 
but  dreary  and  barren  fancls  are  to  be  feen ;  but 
at  a  greater  diftance  from  the  fflore  the  foil  is 
fometimes  black,  fometimes  reddifh,  moftly  fruit¬ 
ful,  and  every  where  watered  by  a  great  number 
of  rivers.  \  egetation  is  here  very  quick ;  the  foil 
requires  little  labour,  and/naturally  produces  rice, 
potatoes,  bananas,  pine-apples,  indigo,  hemp,  cot* 
ton,  filk,  fugar,  palm-trees,  cocoa-trees,  orange- 
trees,  gum-trees,  and  timber  fit  for  building,  and 
for  every  ufe.  The  paftures  are  excellent,  and  are 
covered  with  oxen  of  the  large#  kind,  and  ffleep 
exactly  refembling  thofe  pf  Barbary, 

Th$ 
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THEillandofMadagafcar  is  divided  into  a  great  B  °v°  K 
many  provinces ;  each  of  them  has  a  chief  called  * — v — ^ 
Dian,  which  anfwers  to  the  word  Lord.  All  the 
enfigns  of  his  dignity  are  his  Haves  and  his  flocks. 

His  place  is  hereditary ;  but,  in  default  of  heirs, 

-  jt  devolves  upon  the  oldeft  of  his  delegates.  His 
council  is  compofed  of  fome  magiftrates  whom  he 
makes  choice  of;  and  the  reft,  which  is  the 
greateft  number,  refide  in  the  villages,  to  preferve 
peace  and  adminifter  juftice.  He  can  neither 
declare  war  without  their  confent,  nor  fupport  it 
without  the  voluntary  contribution  and  actual 
affiftance  of  his  people. 

Such  is  the  general  form  of  government  in  the 
jlland  i  the  province  of  Anoift  alone  differs  from 
it,  having  been  poffeffed  by  the  Arabs  for  feveral 
centuries  paft.  Though  few  in  number,  they  foon 
became  the  ftrongeft,  and  divided  the  country 
into  twenty-two  diftridts,  each  of  which  had  a 
ruler  of  their  own  nation,  to  whom  they  gave  the 
Name  of  Boctndrian ,  or  defcendant  of  Abraham. 

Thefe  petty  fovereigns  are  continually  at  war  with 
each  other,  but  never  fail  to  unite  againft  the 
other  princes  of  Madagafcar,  who  hold  them  in 
deteftation,  as  being  foreigners  and  ufurpers.  This 
is  of  all  the  iiland  that  part  which  is  the  moft 
deftitute  of  morals,  activity,  induftry,  and  bra¬ 
very,  becaufe  it  is  the  only  one  where  there  is  no 
liberty. 

Some  of  the  French  fettled  at  Fort  Dauphin,  in 
the  country  of  Anoffi,  have  lately  in  their  excur- 
fions  difcovered  a  new  race  of  men,  called  Kiwios , 
the  talleft  of  whojn  are  not  above  four  feet  high. 

They 
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iv.  -^ne7  inhabit  about  forty  villages  in  the  interior 
'“'v—'  parts,  towards  the  north-weft  of  the  ifland.  They 
are  faid  to  be,  more  mifchievous  than  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  and,  what  appears  very  extraordinary, 
not  fo  cowardly.  They  never  ftir  out  of  their 

mountains,  nor  fufter  any  one  to  penetrate  into 
them. 

The  other  inhabitants  of  Madagafcar  are  tall, 
nimble,  and  have  a  haughty  appearance.  They 
will  rriaik  a  deep  defign,  or  a  ftrong  paflion,  under 
a  fmiling  face,  as  artfully  as  any  knave  in  a  civi¬ 
lized  nation.  They  are  ignorant  of  the  origin  of 
their  laws,  but  obferve  them  with  great  exa&nefs. 
The  old  men,  who  are  intrufted  with  the  care  of 
enforcing  them,  never  take  any  fee  for  the  trial 
of  a  criminal,  and  think  themfelves  fufficiently 
rewarded  if  they  can  rid  their  country  of  a  male- 
factoi .  In  civil  caufes  the  parties  bring  them  fo 

many  head  of  cattle,  in  proportion  to  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  affair. 

The  onence  that  is  mo  ft  frequently  brought 
before  thefe  magiftrates  is  theft.  Notwithftand- 
ing  the  cuftom  of  boring  the  hand  of  the  perfon 
convicted  of  this  crime,  the  propenfity  to  theft 
prevails  univerfally.  The  inhabitants,  ever  afraid 
of  their  property,  live  in  continual  miftruft  of 
each  other.  For  their  mutual  iecurity,  they  feal 
tneir  engagements  with  the  moft  folemn  oaths. 
They  are  io  accuftomed  to  theie  formalities,  that 
they  prafhfe  them-  even  when  they  hfave  any  tranf- 
afhons  with  Kuropeans.  On  thefe  important  occa— 
fions,  he  who  reprefents  the  nation  puts  into  a 
veffel,  filled  with  brandy,  fome  gold,  filver,  gun-* 

1  flint. 
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flint,  if  poflible  fome  of  the  dull  of  the  tomb  of  s  ^v°  ^ 
his  anceftors,  and  frequently  blood,  which,  after  — y— — • 9 

the  manner  of  the  ancient  Scythians,  the  parties 
draw  out  of  their  own  arms  by  incifion.  During 
thefe  preparatives,  their  weapons  are  laid  on  the 
ground  in  the  form  of  a  crofs.  Soon  after,  both 
parties  take  them  up,  and  hold  them  with  the 
point  in  the  cup,  conitantly  ftirring  the  contents 
till  the  agreement  is  made.  Then  the  contracting 
parties,  the  witneffes,  and  the  fpedators,  ail  drink 
out  of  the  cup  till  it  is  empty ;  after  which  they 

embrace  and  retire.  , 

Religious  principles  do  not  reftrain  the  people 
of  Madagafcar  from  ads  of  injuftice.  Though 
in  general  they  admit  the  prevailing  dodrine  of 
the  two  principles,  they  have  but  a  confufed  • 
notion  of  it,  nor  have  they  any  form  of  worfhip 
whatever.  Notwithflanding  this  indifference  for 
religion,  they  are  addicted  to  every  kind  of  fuper- 
ftition.  In  their  uncouth  notions  of  aftrology  they 
neither  fee,  nor  imagine,  any  thing  which  they  do 

not  conned  with  futurity. 

The  moft  dangerous  of  all  their  prejudices  is, 
doubtlefs,  the  diftindion  between  lucky  and  un¬ 
lucky  days.  They  inhumanely  put  to  death  ail 
children  born  on  the  unlucky  day.  This  deftruc- 
tive  principle  is  one  caufe  among  many 'Others 
which  prevents  the  population  of  this  country. 

Those  who  do  not  fall  vidims  to  this  cruel  fu- 
perftition  are  generally  circumcifed  at  the  age  of 
two  years,  of  twenty-four  moons,  as  tney  exprefs 
it.  The  ceremony  is  performed  with  all  poflible 
folemnity.  While  the  operation  is  performing. 
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one  of  the  child’s  parents  holds  a  cup  under  the 
facred  knife  5  and  the  moft  diflinguifhed  of  the 
uncles  fwallows  the  part  of  the  prepuce  that  has 
been  cut  off.  The  reft  of  the  family,  and  the  by- 
flanders,  dip  a  finger  into  the  blood,  and  tafle  it. 
Thefe  fmgular  myfteries  are  concluded  with  fefti- 
vity,  dancing,  and  pleafures  of  all  kinds. 

The  people  of  Madagafcar  never  receive  any 
kind  of  education,  and  marry  as  foon  as  they  attain 
to  the  ft  ate  of  manhood.  A  man  of  the  lower  clafs, 
even  a  flave,  takes  as  many  wives  as  he  pleafes, 
or  as  many  as  he  can  find.  Perfons  in  higher 
ftafcions  have  but  one  lawful  wife  5  but  in  order  to 
vary  their  pleafures  they  keep  concubines.  They 
all  put  away  their  wives  whenever  they  diflike 
them ;  ana  both  parties  are  at  full  liberty  to  marry 
again,  or  to  remain  fingle. 

The  people  of  Madagafcar  lead  an  idle  an^dif- 
folute  life,  and  feldom  arrive  at  old  age.  An  un- 
wholefome  climate,  bad  food,  conftant  debauchery, 
the  want  of  proper  affiftance,  together  with  other 
caufes,  concur  to  haften  their  end.  M^hen  a  man 
dies,  the  whole  neighbourhood  is  apprized  of  it  by 
lamentations,  expreffed  in  one  continued  mournful 
ftrain.  The  relations  meet,  and  partake  of  the 
moft  profufe  entertainments,  whilft  the  rrioft  affec- 
tionate  of  the  flaves  keeps  afking  the  deceafed. 

What  could  induce  him  to  quit  all  that  was 
dear  to  him.”  After  eight  days  the  corpfe  is 
buried  with  the  choicefl  jewels  of  the  deceafed, 
who  is  not  even  then  forgotten.  The  refpe6t  for 
anceftors  is  incredible  in  thofe  barbarous  regions. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing,  to  fee  men  of  all  ages 

8  weep 
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Weep  over  the  tombs  of  their  fathers,  and  afk  their 
advice  in  the  moft  important  occurrences  of  life. 

The  common  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mada- 
gafear,  is  rice,  which  multiplies  a  hundred  fold, 
though  no  fains  are  taken  in  cultivating  it.  Their 
drink  is  a  kind  of  mead,  and  wine  made  with 
fugar  and  banana.  Their  greatefl  finery  is  a 
pagne  over  their  fhoulders,  smd  another  round 
their  waifl. 

Madagascar  had  been  vifited  by  the  Portu- 
guefe,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Englifhj  who  had 
defpifed  it,  finding  none  of  thofe  obje&s  which 
brought  them  to  the  Eafl.  The  French,  who 
feemed  to  have  no  determinate  objeft  in  view, 
fpent  that  capital  they  had  referred* for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  trade,  in  fubduing  theTfland.  They 
found  fome  gold  fcattered  in  one  corner  of  it,  and 
directly  concluded  there  muff  be  gold  mines,  never 
fufpe&ing  that  this  metal,  the  quantity  of  which 
was  continually  decreafing,  might  have  been 
brought  thither  by  the  Arabs.  They  were 
punifhed  for  their  greedinefs,  by  the  lofs  of  their 
whole  flock.  At  the  expiration  of  their  grant 
they  had  nothing  left  but  a  few  tenements,  fituated 
in  five  or  fix  different  parts  of  the  coafl,  built  ot 
boards  covered  with  leaves,  furrounded  with  flakes, 
and  decorated  with  the  pompous  name  of  forts, 
becaufe  they  mounted  a  few  bad  pieces  of  cannon. 
Their  defenders  were  reduced  to  about  a  hundred 
robbers,  who  by  their  cruelties  daily  increafed  the 
hatred  conceived  againfl  their  nation.  The  whole 
of  their  conquefls  amounted  to  a  few  fmall  dil- 
triifls,  forfaken  by  the  natives  j  and  fome  few  larger 
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ones,  from  whence  they  forcibly  extorted  a  tribute 
of  provifions. 

Marshal  de  la  Meilleraie  feized  upon  thefe 
ruins,  and  conceived  the  projeX  of  reftoring  this 
ill-conduXed  undertaking  for  his  own  private 
emolument.  He  had  fo  little  fuccefs,  that  his  pro¬ 
perty  fold  but  for  20,000  livres  *,  which  was 
full  as  much  as  it  was  worth. 

At  1  aft,  in  1664,  Colbert  prefented  Lewis  XIV* 
a  plan  for  an  Eaft  India  Company.  Agriculture 
was  then  fo  flouriftiing  in  France,  and  induftry  fo 
animated,  that  this  branch  of  commerce  feemed 
to  be  needlefs.  The  minifter  was  of  a  different 
opinion ;  he  forefaw  that,  the  other  European  na¬ 
tions  would  follow  his  example,  and  fet  up  manu- 
faXures  of  their  own,  and  would  alfo  have  another 
advantage  over  them  by  their  connexions  in  the 
Eaft  Indies.  This  was  confidered  as  an  inftance  of 
deep  penetration,  and  an  Eaft  India  Company  was 
accordingly  created,  vefted  with  all  the  privileges 
enjoyed  by  the  Dutch  Eaft  India  Company.  Col¬ 
bert  went  ftill  further;  and,  confidering  that  in 
order  to  carry  on  great  commercial  undertakings 
there  muft  always  be  a  certain  confidence  in  re¬ 
publics,  which  cannot  be  expeXed  in  monarchies, 
had  recourfe  to  every  expedient  that  could  pro¬ 
duce  it.  • 

A  charter  was  granted  for  fifty  years,  that 
the  company  might  be  encouraged  to  form  great 
lettlements,  with  a  prolpeX  of  reaping  the  fruits* 
of  them. 
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All  foreigners  advancing  ao,ooo  livres  *  were 
to  be  deemed  Frenchmen,  without  being  natura¬ 
lized. 

On  the  like  terms,  officers,  whatever  corps 
they  belonged  to,  were  allowed  leave  of  abfence, 
without  forfeiting  the  rights  of  their  poll,  or 
their  pay. 

Whatever  was  wanted  for  the  building,  equip¬ 
ment  or  vidtualling  of  the  fhips,  was  to  be  entered 
duty-free,  and  be  exempt  from  all  duties  to  the 
admiralty. 

The  government  engaged  to  pay  fifty  livres  f 
per  ton  for  all  goods  exported  from  France  to 
India,  and  feventy-five  livres  J  for  every  ton  im¬ 
ported  from  thence. 

The  government  entered  into  engagements,  to 
defend  the  fettlements  of  the  company  with  a  fuf- 
ficient  military  force,  and  to  convoy  their  outward 
and  homeward  bound  fhips,  with  as  flrong  a  fqua- 
dron  as  exigencies  fhould  require. 

The  reigning  paffion  of  the  nation  was  made 
fubfervient  to  this  eflablifhment.  Hereditary  titles 
and  honours  were  promifed  to  fuch  as  fhould  dif- 
tinguifh  themfelves  in  the  fervice  of  the  company* 

As  trade  was  yet  in  its  infancy  in  France,  and 
was  unable  to  furnifh  the  fifteen  millions  §  that 
were  to  conftitute  the  flock  of  the  new  fociety, 
the  miniflry  engaged  to  lend  as  far  as  three  mil¬ 
lions  1).  The  nobles,  the  magiflrates,  all  orders  of 
men,  were  invited  to  ffiare  the  reft.  The  nation, 
proud  to  pleafe  their  king,  who  had  not  yet  crufhed 
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The 
French 
make  Surat 
the  center 
of  their 
trade. 


Account  of 
this  famous 
city,  and  of 
the  province 
of  Guzarat 
in  which  it 
is  litugted. 
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them  with  the  weight  of  his  falfe  greatnefs,  came 
into  the  propofal  with  great  eagernefs. 

The  perfifting  in  the  refolution  of  forming  a 
fettlement  at  Madagafcar  deprived  the  company 
of  the  benefit  of  the  firft  voyage.  They  were  at 
length  obliged  to  relinquifh  that  ifiand,  whofe 
favage  and  unconquerable  inhabitants  could  not  be 
reconciled  either  to  the  commodities,  the  worfhip, 
or  the  manners  of  Europe. 

At  that  period  it  was*  that  the  company’s  fhips 
began  to  fail  direftly  to  India.  By  the  intrigues 
of  Marcara,  a  native  of  Ifpahan,  but  in  the 
French  intereft,  they  obtained  leave  to  eflablifii 
factories  in  leveral  places  on  the  coaft  of  the 
peninfula.  They  even  attempted  to  fecure  a  fhare 
of  the  Japan  trade.  Colbert  offered  to  fend  none 
but  proteflants  j  but  by  the  artifices  of  the  Dutch, 
the  French  were  denied  an  entrance  into  that 
empire,  as  the  Englifh  had  been  before. 

Surat  had  been  pitched  upon  for  the  center  of 
all  the  bufinefs  which  the  company  was  to  carry 
on  in  thofe  parts.  It  was  from  that  capital  of 
Guzarat  that  all  orders  were  to  be  iffued  for  the 
inferior  fettlements.  Thither  all  goods  deftined 
for  Europe  were  to  be  brought.' 

Guzarat  forms  a  peninfula  between  the  Indus 
and  Malabar.  It  is  about  one  hundred  and  fixty 
miles  in  length,  and  much  the  fame  in  breadth. 
It  is  feparated  from  the  kingdom  of  Agra  by  the 
mountains  of  Marva.  It  rains  there  inceffantly 
from  June  to  September ;  at  all  other  times  the 
fky  is  fo  clear,  that  fcarce  a  cloud  is  to  be  feen. 
The  burning  heat  of  the  fun,  however,  is  happily 
—  tempered 
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tempered  by  refreihing  dews,  which  cool  the  air 
and  rnoiiten  the  ground.  The  richnefs  of  a  foil 
abounding  in  corn,  rice,  fugar,  cotton,  cattle, 
game,  fruits  of  all  kinds  continually  fucceeding 
each  other,  added  to  a  variety  of  important  manu¬ 
factures,  was  fufficient  for  the  happinefs  of  the 
.inhabitants  ;  when,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
^century,  ftrangers  came  and  introduced  new 
branches  of  induitry  among  them* 

Some  Perfians,  who  were  perfecuted  for  their 
opinions  by  the  Saracens  their  conquerors,  took 
refuge  in  the  gfle  of  Ormus,  whence  they  failed 
fome  time  after  for  India,  and  landed  at  Diu* 
In  this  afylum  they  continued  only  nineteen  years* 
.and  then  embarked  again.  They  were  driven  by 
the  winds  upon  a  pleafant  fhore  between  Daman 
and  Ba^aim.  The  prince  who  governed  that  coun^- 
try  confented  to  receive  them  as  his  fubjeCls,  on 
condition  that  they  fhould  reveal  the  myfteries  of 
their  belief,  that  they  fhould  lay  down  their  arms, 
that  they  fhould  fpeak  the  Indian  language,  that 
their  women  fhould  go  abroad  unveiled,  and  that 
they  fhould  celebrate  their  nuptials  at  the  clofe  of 
the  evening,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  As  thefe  ftipulations  contained  nothing  re¬ 
pugnant  to  their  religious  notions,  the  people 
who  fled  there  for  protection  agreed  to  them.  A 
piece  of  ground  was  allotted  them,  where  they 
built  a  town,  whence  they  foon  fpread  further  up 
the  country. 

A  habit  of  labour  happily  contracted  by  necef- 
fity  had  made  both  the  lands  and  the  manufactures 
profper  in  their  hands*  They  were  lb  wife  as  not 
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to  interfere  with  government  or  war,  and  enjoyed 
a  profound  tranquillity  in  the  midft  of  all  the 
revolutions  that  happened  from  time  to  time.  In 
confequence  of  this  eircumfpedtion,  and  of  the 
affluence  in  which  they  lived,  they  multiplied  very 
fail.  They  always  remained  a  feparate  people,  dif~ 
tinmiiihed  by  the  name  of  Parfes,  never  intermar-. 
tying  with  the  Indians,  and  adhering  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  which  had  occafioned  their  baniihment.  Their 
tenets  were  thofe  of  Zoroailer,.  fomewhat  altered  by 
time,  ignorance,  and  the  rapacioufnefs  of  the  priefls. 

The  profperity  of  Guzarat,  partly  owing  to. 
the  exiled  Perfiaris,  excited  the  ambition  of  two 
formidable  powers.  Whilfl  thePortuguefe  annoyed 
it  on  the  fide  of  the  fea  by  the  ravages  they  com¬ 
mitted,  by  the  victories  they  gained,  and  by  the. 
conqueft  of  Diu,  juffcly  efleemed  the  bulwark  of 
the  kingdom  ;  the  Moguls,  already  mailers  of  the 
north  of  India,  and  eager  to  advance  toward  the 
fouthern  parts  where  trade  and  riches  were  to  be 
found,,  threatened  it  from  the  continent. 

Bad  UR,  a  Patan  by  birth,  who.  then  reigned 
over  Guzarat,  faw  how  impoffible  it  would  be  for 
him  at  once  to  withiland  two  fuch  enemies,  both 
bent  upon  his  deftrudtion.  He  thought  he  had. 
lefs  to  fear  from  a  people  whole  forces  were  fepa- 
rated  from  their  dominions  by  immenfe  feas,  than; 
from  a  nation  firmly  fettled  on  the  frontiers  of  hi$ 
provinces.  This  consideration  made  him  deter-, 
mine  to  be  reconciled  with  the  Portuguefe.  The 
eonceifions  he  made  induced  them  to  join  with 
Him  againft  Akbar,  whofe  adliwity  and  courage 

they  dreaded  little  lefs  than  he  did. 
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This  alliance  difconcerted  men  who  thought  B  °jv°  & 
they  had  only  Indians  to  deal  with.  They  could  » 
not  think  of  engaging  with  Europeans,  who  were 
reputed  invincible.  The  natives,  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  confirmation  into  which  thefe  conquer¬ 
ors  had  thrown  them,  reprefented  them  to  the 
Mogul  foldiers  as  men  come  down  from  heaven, 
or  rifen  from  the  waters,  of  a  fpecies  infinitely 
fuperior  to  the  Afiatics,  and  far  furpafilng  them 
in  valour,  genius,  and  knowledge.  The  army, 
feized  with  a  panic,  was  urging  the  generals  to 
march  back  to  Delhi,  when  Akbar,  convinced  that 
a  prin-ce  who  undertakes  a  great  conquefl:  mult 
command  his  own  troops,  haftened  to  his  camp* 

He  did  not  hefitate  to  promife  his  troops  that 
they  fhould  fubdue  a  people  enervated  by  luxury, 
riches,  pleafures,  and  the  heat  of  the  climate; 
and  that  the  glory  of  purging  Afia  of  that  hand¬ 
ful  of  banditti  was  referved  for  them.  The  army, 
thus  encouraged,  exprefied  their  fatisfadlion,  and 
marched  on  with  confidence.  They  foon  came 
to  an  engagement ;  the  Portuguefe,  ill  feconded 
by  their  allies,  were  furrounded  and  cut  to  pieces,. 

Badur  fled,  and  never  returned.  All  the  cities 
of  Guzarat  haftened  to  open  their  gates  to  the 
conqueror.  This  fine  kingdom  in  1565  became 
a  province  of  that  vaft  empire  which  was  foon  to 
fubdue  all  Indoflan. 

r 

Under  the  Mogul  government,  which  was 
then  in  its  full  glory,  Guzarat  enjoyed  more 
tranquillity  than  before.  The  manufactures  were 
multiplied  at  Cambaya,  Amadabat,  Broitifchia, 
and  feveral  other  places.  New  ones  were  let  up 
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in  thofe  towns  which  were  yet  unacquainted  with 
this  branch  of  induftry,  The  culture  of  landk 
was  improved,  and  their  productions  increafed. 
That  part  of  Malabar  which  borders  upon  Gu- 
zarat,  long  fince  tired  of  the  impolitions  of  the  Por- 
tuguefe,  brought  their  linen  cloths  thither.  The 
goods  manufactured  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus 
were  likewife  fent  to  this  country,  as  they  could 
not  conveniently  be  conveyed  down  the  river,  the 
ftream  being  too  rapid  above  to  land  tnem,  and 
below  the  waters  difchargin'g  into  the  fea  by  fo 
many  channels,  that  they  are  in  a  manner  loft  in 
the  lands. 

All  thefe  riches  centered  at  Surat,  which  Hands 
On  the  river  Tapta,  a  few  miles  from  the  ocean, 
This  city  was  indebted  for  this  advantage  to  a 
fort,  which  protected  the  merchants,  and  to  its 
harbour,  the  belt  on  that  co&ft,  though  not  an 
excellent  one.  The  Moguls,  who  had  then  np 
other  maritime  town,  drew  all  their  articles  of 
luxury  from  thence  *  and  the  Europeans,  who  had 
not  at  that  time  any  of  the  great  fettlements 
they  haye  lince  made  at  Bengal  and  on  the  coaft 
of  Coromandel,  bought  molt  of  their  Indian 
commodities  at  that  place.  They  were  all  col¬ 
lected  there,  as  the  people  of  Surat  had  taken 
care  to  procure  a  navy  fuperior  to  that  of  their 
neighbours. 

Their  fhips,  which  were  exceedingly  durable, 
were  moftly  of  a  thoufand  or  twelve  hundred  tons 
burthen,  They  were  built  of  a  very  ftrong  wood 
palled  Teak.  Inftead  of  launching  them  with  a 
ppftly  apparatus  and  complicated  engines,  they  let 
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the  tide  into  the  dock,  and  it  fet  them  afloat. 
The  cordage  was  made  of  the  bark  of  the  cocoa- 
tree  3  it  was  rougher  and  lefs  pliable  than  ours, 
but  at  leaft  as  ftrong.  Their  cotton  fails  were 
neither  fo  ftrong  nor  fo  lading  as  our  hempen 
ones,  but  more  pliable  and  lels  apt  to  be  torn. 
Inftead  of  pitch,  they  made  ufe  of  the  gum  of  a 
tree'  called  Damar,  which  was,  perhaps,  prefer¬ 
able.  The  fkill  of  their  officers,  though  but  mo¬ 
derate,  was  fufficient  for  the  feas  and  the  feafons 
in  which  they  failed.  As  to  their  failors,  called 
Lafcars,  the  Europeans  have  found  them  fervice- 
able  in  their  voyages  from  one  part  of  India  to 
another.  They  have  even  been  employed  fuccefs- 
fully  in  bringing  home  into  our  ftormy  latitudes 
fuch  {hips  as  had  loft  their  crews. 

So  many  united  advantages  had  brought  to 
Surat  a  great  concourfe  of  Moguls,  Indians,  Per- 
ftans,  Arabs,  Armenians,  Jews,  and  Europeans, 
We  hardly  fufpe&ed  that  commerce  was  founded 
on  any  certain  principles,  while  thefe  principles 
were  already  known  and  praclifed  in  this  part  of 
Afia.  The  value  of  money  was  very  low,  and  it 
was  eafily  obtained ;  and  bills  of  exchange  might 
be  had  for  every  market  in  India.  Infurances  for 
the  moft  diftant  navigations  were  very  common, 
Such  was  the  honefty  of  thefe  traders,  that  bags 
of  money,  ticketed  and  fealed  by  the  bankers, 
would  circulate  for  years,  without  ever  being 
counted  or  weighed.  Fortunes  were  proportion- 
able  to  the  facility  with  which  they  were  to  be 
acquired  by  trade.  Thole  of  five  or  fix  millions  * 
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were  not  uncommon,  and  fome  were  even  more 
con  fider  able. 

These  fortunes  were  moftly  poffeffed  by  the 
Banians,  a  fet  of  traders  who  were  noted  for  their 
honefty.  few  moments  were  fufficient  for  them 
to  tranfadl  the  mod:  important  bufinefs.  In  the 
mod:  intricate  difcuffions,  they  preferved  an  even- 
nefs  of  temper  and  a  politenefs  which  can  hardly 
be  conceived’, 

Their  children,  who  affifted  at  all  bargains, 
were  early  trained  up  to  this  gentlenefs  of  man¬ 
ners.  Upon  the  firft  dawning  of  reafon,  they 
were  initiated  into  all  the  myfteries  of  trade.  It 
was  a  common  thing  to  fee  a  child,  of  ten  or 
twelve  years  old,  able  to  fupply  his  father’s 
place.  What  a  contrad,  what  a  diftance,  be¬ 
tween-  this  and  the  education  of  our  children  - 
and  yet,  what  a  difference  between  the  attain¬ 
ments  of  the  Indians  and  the  progrefs  of  our 
knowledge  !  " 

Such  of  the  Banians  as  had  Abyfllnian  Haves, 
and  very  few  of  thefe  good-natured  men  had  any, 
treated  them  with  fu.ch  humanity  as  mud:  appear 
y-ery  lingular' to  us.  They  brought  them  up  as  if 
they  had  been  of  their  own  family,  trained  them 
to  bufinefs,  advanced  them  money  to  enable  them 
to  trade  for  themfelves,  and  not  only  fuffered  them 
to  enjoy  the  profits,  but. even  allowed  them  to  dif- 
pofe  of  them  in  favour  of  their  dependen  ts,  if  they 
had  any. 

The  expences  of  the  Banians  were  not  propor¬ 
tioned  to  their  fortunes.  As  they  were  reftraine4 
by  the  principles  of  their  religion  from  eating 
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meat,  or  drinking  ftrong  liquors,  they  lived  upon  B  °IV°  K 
fruits,  and  a  few  plain  didies,  They  never  de-  < — 
parted  from  this  frugality,  but  upon  the  fettle- 
ment  of  their  children.  On  this  fingle  occafioti, 
no  expence  was  fpared  for  the  entertainment,  or 
for  the  mufic,  dancing,  and  fireworks.  Their 

whole  ambition  was  to  tell  how  much  the  wed- 

».  ■  •  • 

ding  had  cod.  Sometimes  it  amounted  to  a  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  crowns  f. 

Eve#  their  women  had  a  tafle  for  this  fimplicity 
of  manners.  All  their  glory  confided  in  pleafing 
their  hufbands.  Perhaps  the  great  veneration, 
in  which  they  held  the  nuptial  tie,  arofe  from 
the  cuftom  of  marrying  them  in  their  earlieft  in¬ 
fancy,  That  fentiment  was,  in  their  opinion,  tjjie 
mod  facred  part  of  their  religion.  They  never 
did  allow  themfelves  the  lead  converfation  with 
drangers,  Lefs  referve  would  not  have  fatisfied 
their  hufbands,  who  could  not  hear  without 
adonifhment  of  the  familiarity  that  prevailed  be¬ 
tween  the  two  fexes  in  Europe.  When  they 
were  told,  that  this  freedom  was  attended  with  no, 
ill  confequence,  they  were  not  convinced;  but, 
fhook  their  heads,  and  anfwered  by  one  of  their 
proverbs,  which  fignides.  That  if  you  bring  butter 
too  near  the  fire ,  you  can  hardly  keep  it  from  melting . 

Excepting  the  Moguls,  who  were  in  pofTeflion 
of  all  places  under  the  government,  were  very  ex¬ 
travagant  in  their  dables,  their  baths,  and  their 
feraglios,  and  ran  into  every  kind  of  indulgence 
XQ%  drown  the  fenfe  of  defpotifm  under  which  they 
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lived;  all  the  merchants  of  Surat  conformed  to 
the  frugality  of  the  Banians,  as  far  as  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  religion  would  admit.  Their  °reateft 
expence  was  the  decorating  of  their  houfes. 

These  were  contrived  in  the  beft  manner  to 
guard  againft  the  heat  of  the  climate.  The  out- 
fide  walls  were  covered  with  beautiful  wainfcot- 
ing,  and  the  infide  ones,  as  well  as  the  cielings, 
inlaid  with  porcelain.  The  panes  of  their  windows 
were  fhell,  or  mother-of-pearl,  which  tempered  the 
glare  of  the  fun  without  too  much  obftruding  the 
light.  The  apartments  were  neatly  difpofed  and 
furnifhed,  fuitably  to  the  cuftoms  of  the  country,; 
and  one  of  the  rooms  was  diftinguifhed  from  the 
reft  by  a  fountain  of  water  fpouting  up  from  a 
marble  bafon,  whofe  gentle  murmurs  invited  the 
company  to  foft  (lumbers. 

During  their  repofe,  the  common  indulgence 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Surat  was  to  ftretch  them-, 
felves  upon  a  fopha,  where  they  were  rubbed  by 
men  of  fingular  dexterity,  or  rather  kneaded,  if 
we  may  be  allowed  the  exprefiion,  like  dough. 
The  neceffity  of  promoting  the  circulation  of  the 
fluids,  too  often  retarded  by  the  heat  of  the 
climate,  firft  luggefted  the  notion  of  this  exercife, 
which  affords  them  an  infinite  variety  of  delightful 
fenfations.  They  fail  into  fuch  a  ftate  of  languor, 
that  they  fometimes  almoft  faint  away.  This 
cuftom  was  faid  to  be  brought  into  India  from. 
China;  and  fome  epigrams  of  Martial,  and  decla¬ 
mations  of  Seneca,  feem  to  hint  that  it  was  not 
unknown  to  the  Romans  at  the  time  when  they 

refined 
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refined  upon  every  pleafure,  as  the  tyrants  who 
enfiaved  thofe  mafters  of  the  world  afterwards  re¬ 
fined  upon  every  torture. 

They  had  another  fpecies  of  pleafure  at  Surat, 
which,  perhaps,  our  effeminacy  would  have  en¬ 
vied  them  ftill  more ;  and  this  was  their  female 
dancers,  whom  the  Europeans  call  Balladieres ,  a 
name  given  them  by  the  Portuguefe. 

Numbers  of  thefe  are  collected  together  in 
feminaries  of  pleafure*  The  molt  accomplifhed 
of  thefe  focieties  are  devoted  to  the  richeft  and 
molt  frequented  Pagodas.  Their  deftination  is 
to  dance  in  the  temples  on  their  great  feftivals, 
and  to  be  fubfervient  to  the  pleafures  of  the  Bra- 
mins.  Thefe  priefts,  who  have  not  taken  the  art-^ 
ful  and  deceitful  vow  of  renouncing  the-cnjoy- 
ment  of  all  pleafures  in  order  to  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  indulging  in  them  more  freely,  chufe 
rather  to  have  women  of  their  own,  than  at  once 
to  defile  celibacy  and  wedlock.  They  do  not  in- 
yade  another  man’s  right  by  adultery,  but  are 
jealous  of  the  dancers,  whofe  worfhip  and  vows 
they  fhare  with  the  gods ;  but  they  never  fuffer 
{hem  without  reluftance  to  contribute  to  the 
amufement  even  of  kings  and  great  men. 

The  rife  of  this  fingular  inftitution  is  not  known. 
Probably,  one  Bramin,  who  had  a  concubine,  or  a 
wife,  affociated  with  another  Bramin,  who  had 
likewife  his  concubine  or  his  wife  3  and,  in.procefs 
of  time,  the  mixture  of  fo  many  Bramins  .and 
women  occafioned  fuch  co'nfufion,  that  the  women 
came  to  be  common  to  all  thofe  priefts.  Let  but 
a  number  of  fingle  perfons,  of  both  fexes,  be  col- 
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lefted  in  a  cloyfter,  and  commonalty  of  men  and 
women  will  foon  take  place. 

By  this  mutual  intercourfe,  a  jealoufy  was 
probably  extinguifhed ;  and  the  women  were  not 
tineafy  at  the  increafe  of  their  numbers,  nor  the 
Bramins  at  that  of  their  order.  It  was  rather  a 


new  conqueft  than  a  rivalfhip. 

It  is  no  lefs  probable,  that,  in  order  to  palliate 
the  infamy  of  this  licentioufnefs  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  all  women  were  confecrated  to  the 
feivice  of  tne  altars ;  and  that  the  people  readily 
confented  to  this  kind  of  fuperftition,  as  it  infured 
their  wives  and  daughters  from  fedudtion,  by  con¬ 
fining  the  lawlefs  defires  of  thefe  Monks  to  one 
particular  fpot. 

The  contrivance  of  flamping  a  facred  charader 
Upon  thefe  courtezans,  might  poffibly  make  parents 
the  more  willing  to  part  with  their  beautiful  daugh¬ 
ters,  and  to  confent  that  they  ihould  follow  their 
calling,  and  devote  themfelves  to  thefe  feminaries, 
from  whence  the  fuperannuated  women  might  re¬ 
turn  to  iociety  without  difgrace:  far  there  is  no 
crime  that  may  not  be  fanfliiied,  no  virtue  that 
may  not  be  debafed,  by  the  intervention  of  the 
gods,  The  very  notion  of  a  Supreme  Being  may, 
in  the  hands  of  a  crafty  priell,  be  made  fubverfive 
of  all  morality.  He  will  affirm,  not  that  fuch  a 
thing  is  pleafing  to  the  gods,  becaufe  it  is  good ; 

but  that  fuch  a  tning  is  good,  becaufe  it  is  pleaf¬ 
ing  to  the  gods,  ~ 


The  Bramins  wanted  only  to  gain  another  point, 
m  order  to  complete  this  inflitution;  which  was, 
to  perfuade  the  people  that  it  was  decent,  holy* 


and 
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raid  pleafmg  to  the  gods,  to  marry  a  Balladiere  in 
preference  to  all  other  women,  and  thereby  in¬ 
duce  them  to  folicit  the  remains  of  their  debauche¬ 
ries  as  a  particular  mark  of  favour. 

In  every  city  there  are  other  companies,  not  fb 
well  inflru&ed  as  the  former,  for  the  amufement 
of  the  rich.  The  Moors  and  Gentiles  may  equally 
procure  a  fight  of  thefe  dancers  at  their  country- 
houfes,  or  in  their  public  affemblies.  There  are 
-even  drolling  companies  of  them,  conduced  by 
old  women,  who,  having  been  themfelves  trained 
4ip  in  thefe  feminaries,  in  time  are  promoted  to 
the  dire&ion  of  them. 

These  handfome  girls  have  the  cuftom,  as  lin¬ 
gular  as  it  is  difguftful,  of  being  always  followed 
by  an  old  deformed  mufician,  whofe  employment 
is  to  beat  time  with  an  inftrument  of  brais,  which 
the  Europeans  have  lately  borrowed  of  the  Turks 
to  add  to  their  military  mufic,  and  which  in  India 
js  called  a  tam .  The  man  who  holds  it,  is  conti¬ 
nually  repeating  that  word  with  fuch  vehemence, 
that  by  degrees  he  works  himfelf  up  into  dread¬ 
ful  convulfions;  whilft  the  Balladieres,  intoxicated 
with  the  defire  of  pleafmg,  and  the  fweets  with 
which  they  are  perfumed,  at  length  lofe  their 
fenfes. 

Their  dances  are,  in  general,  love  pantomimes  : 
the  plan,  the  defign,  the  attitudes,  the  time,  the 
airs,  the  cadence,  all  is  expreffive  of  this  pailion, 
with  all  its  raptures  and  extravagances. 

Every  thing  confpires  to  the  amazing  fuccefs 
of  thefe  voluptuous  women ;  the  art  and  richnefs 

of  their  attire,  as  well  as  their  ingenuity  in  fetting 

off 
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off  their  beauty.  Their  long  black  hair  falling 
over  their  fhoulders,  or  braided  and  turned  up,  is 
loaded  with  diamonds,  and  ftuck  with  flowers* 
Their  necklaces  and  bracelets  are  enriched  with 
precious  Hones.  Even  their  nofe  jewels,  an  orna¬ 
ment  which  Ihocks  us  at  firft  fight,  has  fonfething 
pleaflng  in  it,  and  fets  off  all  the  other  ornaments 
by  a  certain  fymmetry*  whofe  eflfeft,  though  in¬ 
explicable,  is  yet  fenfiblyfelt  by  degrees. 

Nothing  can  equal  the  care  they  take  to  pre¬ 
serve  their  breafts,  as  one  of  the  moll  ftriking 
marks  of  their  beauty.  To  prevent  them  from 
growing  large  or  ill-Ihaped,  they  inclofe  them  in 
two  cafes,  made  of  an  exceeding  light  wood,  which 
are  joined  together,  and  buckled  behind.  Thefe 
cafes  are  fo  fluooth  and  fo  fupple,  that  they  give 
way  to  the  various  attitudes  of  the  body,  without 
being  flattened,  and  without  injuring  the  delicacy 
of  the  fkin.  The  outfide  of  thefe  cafes  are  covered 
with  a  leaf  of  gold  fiudded  with  diamonds.  This 
is  certainly  one  of  the  moft  refined  kind  of  orna¬ 
ments,  and  the  belt  calculated  to  preferve  beauty^ 
They  take  it  off  and  put  it  on  again  with  Angular 
facility.  This  covering  of  the  breaft  does  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  palpitations,  heavings,  and  tender  emo¬ 
tions  of  it  from  being  perceived  i  it  conceals  no¬ 
thing  that  can  contribute  to  excite  defire. 

Most  of  thefe  dancers  imagine  it  an  addition 
to  the  beauty  of  their  complexion,  and  the  im- 
preflion  of  their  looks,  to  trace  a  black  circle 
round  their  eyes  with  a  hair  bodkin,  dipped  in 
the  powder  of  antimony.  This  borrowed  beauty, 
celebrated  by  all  the  eaftern  poets,  appeared  very 

4  Angular 
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fingular  at  firfttothe  Europeans;  but  cuftom  has  book 
reconciled  them  to  it.  v-W 

The  whole  life,  the  whole  employment,  the 
whole  felicity  of  the  Balladieres  confifrs  in  the  art 
of  pleafing.  It  is  not  eafy  to  refill  their  feducing 
manners.  They  are  even  preferred  to  thofe  beau¬ 
ties  of  Caffimere,  which  fill  the  feraglios  of  Indol- 
tan,  as  the  fair  Georgians  and  Circaffians  do  thofe 
of  Ifpahan  and  Constantinople.  The  modelly,  or 
rather  the  referve  of  proud  Oaves,  fequellered  from 
the  fociety  of  men,  cannot  balance  the  arts  of 
thefe  expert  courtezans.  —  --  <  ' 

They  were  no  where  fo  much  in  repute  as  at 
Surat,  the  richeft  and  mofl  populous  city  in  India* 

It  began  to  decline  in  1664$  and  was  pillaged  by 
the  famous  Sevagi,  who  carried  off  twenty-five  or 
thirty  millions*.  The  plunder  would  have  been 
infinitely  greater*  had  not  the  Englilh  and  Dutch 
efcaped  the  public  calamity,  by  the  care  they  had 
taken  to  fortify  their  fa£lories,  and  had  not  the  moll 
valuable  effedls  been  lodged  in  the  callle,  which 
was  out  of  the  enemy’s  reach.  This  lofs  made  the 
inhabitants  more  cautious.  They  built  walls  round 
the  city,  to  prevent  the  like  misfortune ;  the  effedls 
of  which  were  removed,  when  the  Englilh,  in 
1686,  with  lhameful  and  inexcufable  rapacity, 
flopped  all  the  fhips  that  were  fitting  out  at  Surat 
to  be  dilpatched  to  the  feveral  feas.  This  piracy, 
which  lalled  three  years,  deprived  this  famous 
mart  of  almoll  every  branch  of  trade  that  was  not 
its  own  peculiar  property.  The  town  was  nearly 
Reduced  to  its  own  natural  riches. 

*  About  1 ,200,000 1.  on  an  average. 
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Other  pirates  have  fmce  infefted  thofe  lati¬ 
tudes,  and  from  time  to  time  difturbed  the  trade 
of  Surat.  Even  their  caravans,  that  carried  their 
merchandifes  to  Agra,  to  Delhi,  and  all  over  the 
empire,  were  not  always  fe cured  from  the  attacks 
of  the  fubjeCts  of  the  independent  Rajas,  which 
they  met  with  on  the  feveral  roads.  They  had 
formerly  recourfe  to  a  finguiar  expedient  for  the 
iecurity  of  their  caravans,  which  was,  to  put 
them  under  the  protection  of  a  woman  or  child, 
of  a  race  held  facred  by  the  nations  they  dread¬ 
ed.  When  the  banditti  appeared,  the  guardians 
of  the  caravans  threatened  to  deftroy  them- 
felves  if  they  perftfted  in  their  refolution  of  plun¬ 
dering  it,  and  actually  did  fo  if  they  did  not  yield 
to  their  remonftrances.  Thefe  profligate  men, 
who  had  not  been  reftrained  by  refpett  of  blood 
held  facred,  were  excommunicated,  degraded, 
and  call  out  of  their  tribe.  The  dread  of  thefe 

t 

fevere  punifhments  was  fometimes  a  check  upon 
avarice  j  but  ftnce  univerfal  commotions  have 

9  ,  ' 

prevailed  in  Indoftan,  no  confideration  can  alla^ 
the  third  of  gold. 

Notwithstanding  all  thefe  misfortunes,  Surat 
is  dill  a  great  trading  city.  The  produce  of  the 
numberlefs  manufactures  all  over  Guzarat  is  de- 
pofited  in  its  warehoufes.  A  great  part  is  carried 
into  the  inland  countries ;  the  reft  is  conveyed  to 
all  parts  of  the  globe  by  conftant  voyages. 

The  goods  more  commonly  known  are,  ift, 
Dutties,  a  kind  of  coarfe  unbleached  cloth,  worn 
in  Perfia,  Arabia,  Abylilnia,  and  the  eaftern  coaft 
of  Africa  i  and  blue  linens,  which  are  difpofed  of 
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in  the  fame  manner,  and  are  likewife  fold  to  the  B  °IV°  r~ 
Enslifh  and  Dutch  for  their  Guinea  trade. 

2.  The  blue  and  white  checks  of  Cambaya, 
which  are  worn  for  mantles  in  Arabia  and  Turkey : 
feme  are  coarfe,  and  fome  fine,  and  fome  even 
mixed  with  gold  for  the  ufe  of  the  rich. 

The  white  linens  of  Broitfchfa,  lo  well  known 
by  the  name  of  Bafras.'  As  they  are  extremely 
fine,  they  make  fummer  caftans  for  the  I  urks  and 
Periians.  The  fort  of  muflin,  with  a  gold  ftripe  at 
each  end,  with  which  they  make  their  turbans,  is 
manutadtured  at  the  fame  place* 

4.  The  printed  callicoes  of  Amadabat,  whofe 
colours  are  as  bright,  as  fine,  and  as  durable,  as 
thofe  of  Coromandel.  They  are  worn  in  Perfia, 
in  Turkey,  and  in  Europe.  The  rich  people  of 
Java,  Sumatra,  and  the  Molucca  iflands,  make 
pagnes  and  coverlets  of  thefe  chintzes. 

j.  The  gauzes  of  Biarapour;  the  blue  ones  are 
worn  by  the  common  people  in  Perfia  and  T  urkey 
for  their  fummer  cloathing,  and.  the  red  ones  by 
perfons  of  higher  rank.  The  Jews,  who  are  not 
allowed  by  the  Porte  to  wear  white,  make  their 

turbans  with  thefe  gauzes. 

6.  Mixed  fluffs  of  filk  and  cotton,  plain, 

flriped,  fome  with  fattin  flripes,  fome  mixed  wfith 
gold  and  filver.  If  they  were  not  fo  dear,  they 
would  be  efleemed  even  in  Europe  for  the  bnght- 
nefs  of  their  colours,  and  the  fine  execution  of  the 
flowers,  though  their  patterns  are  fo  indifferent. 

They  foon  wear  out ;  but  this  is  or  little  confe- 
quence  in  the  feraglios  of  Turkey  and  Periia  where 
they  are  ufed. 
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7*  Some  are  all  filk,  called  tapis.  Thefe  are 
pagnes  of  feveral  colours,  much  efteemed  in  the 
eaftern  parts  of  India.  Many  more  would  be 
wove,  if  it  had  not  been  necefiary  to  ufe  foreign 
materials,  which  enhances  the  price  too  much. 

8.  Shauls,  very  light,  warm,  and  fine  cloths, 
made  of  the  wool  of  Cafiimere.  They  are  dyed  of 
different  colours,  ftriped,  and  flowered.  They  are 
worn  for  a  winter,  drefs  in  Turkey,  Perfia,  and 
the  more  temperate  parts  of  India.  With  this  fine 
wool  turbans  are  woven,  that  are  ell-wide,  and  a 
little  more  than  three  ells  long,  which  fell  from 
2400  to  3600  livres*.  Though  this  wool  is  fome- 
times  manufactured  at  Surat, ~  the  finelt  works  of 
this  kind  are  made  at  Cafiimere. 

Besides  the  prodigious  quantity  of  cotton 
made  ufe  of  in  the  manufactures  of  Surat,  feven 
or  eight  thoufand  bales  at  leaf!  are  annually  lent 
to  Bengal.  Much  more  are  fent  to  China,  Perfia, 
and  Arabia,  when  the  crops  are  very  plentiful. 
If  they  are  moderate,  the  overplus  is  carried 
down  the  Ganges,  where  it  is  always  fold  at  a 
higher  price. 

*  Though  Surat  receives,  in  exchange  for  her 
exports,  porcelain  from  China;  filk  from  Bengal 
and  Perfia;  malts  and  pepper  from  Malabar; 
gums,  dates,  dried  fruits,  copper,  and  pearls,  from 
Perfia ;  perfumes  and  flaves  from  Arabia ;  great 
quantities  of  fpices  from  the  Dutch ;  iron,  lead, 
cloth,  cochineal,  and  fome  hard  wares  from  the 
Englilli ;  the  balance  is  fo  much  in  her  favour,  as 
to  bring  in  yearly  twenty-five  or  twenty-fix  mfl- 

*  About  1301,^011  an  average. 
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lions  of  livres*in  ready  money.  The  profit  would  B  °  °  K 
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Attack  of 
the  French 


be  much  greater,  if  the  riches  of  the  court  of  Delhi  v 
Were  not  conveyed  into  another  channel.  ti 


However,  this  balance  could  never  again  rife  XrJdstf 
to  what  it  was  when  the  French  fettled  at  Surat  Ceylon  and 


St.  Thomas. 


in  1668.  Their  leader  was  one  Caron,  He  was 
a  merchant  of  French  extraction,  who  was  grown 
old  in  the  fervice  of  the  Dutch  company.  Hamil¬ 
ton  fays,  that  this  able  man,  who  had  ingratiated 
himfelf  with  the  emperor  of  Japan,  had  obtained 
leave  to  build  a  houfe  for  his  mailers  on  the  illand 
where  the  factory  flood  which  was  under  his 
direction.  This  building  proved  to  be  a  caflle. 
The  natives,  who  knew  nothing  of  fortification, 
did  not  entertain  any  fufpicion  of  it.  They  fur- 
prifed  fome  pieces  of  cannon  that  were  fending 
from  Batavia,  and  informed  the  court  of  what 
was  going  forward.  Caron  was  ordered  to  repair 
to  Jeddo,  to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct.  As 
he  had  nothing  reafonable  to  allege  in  his  vin¬ 
dication,  he  was  treated  with  great  feverity  and 
contempt.  They  plucked  off  his  beard  by  the 
roots,  put  him  on  a  fool’s  cap  and  coat,  and  in 
this  condition  expofed  him  to  the  inful ts  of  the 
populace,  and  he  was  banifhed  from  the  empire. 
The  reception  he  met  with  at  Java  gave  him  a 
difguft  againfl  the  interefl  he  had  efpoufed ;  and, 
actuated  by  revenge,  he  went  over  to  the  French, 
and  bec'ame  their  agent. 

Surat,  where  they  had  fixed  him,  did  not 
anfwer  his  idea  of  a  chief  fettlement.  He  difliked 
the  fituation ;  he  lamented  his  being  obliged  to 
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purehafe  his  fafety  by  fubmiffion ;  he  forefaw  it 
would  be  a  difadvantage  to  carry  on  trade  in 
competition  with  richer  nations,  who  knew  more, 
and  were  held  in  greater  efteem,  than  themfelves. 
He  wifhed  to  find  an  independent  port  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  India,  or  in  fome  of  the  Spice  Hands,  with¬ 
out  which  he  thought  it  impoffible  for  any  com¬ 
pany  to  fupport  itfelf.  The  Bay  of  Trinquimale, 
in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  appeared  to  him  to  unite 
all  thefe  advantages;  and  he  accordingly  failed  for 
that  place  with  a  powerful  fquadron,  which  had 
been  fent  him  from  Europe,  under  the  command  of 
La  Haye,  who  was  to  ad  under  his  diredion. 
The  French  believed,  or  feigned  to  believe,  that  a 
fettlement  might  be  made  there  without  encroach¬ 
ing  upon  the  rights  of  the  Dutch,  whofe  property 
had  never  been  acknowledged  by  the  fovereign  of 
the  ifland,  with  whom  they  had  entered  into  a  treaty. 

All  that  they  alleged  might  indeed  be  true, 
but  the  event  did  not  anfwer  their  expedation. 
They  divulged  a  prq]€d  which  they  ought  to 
have  kept  a  profound  fecret ;  they  executed  de¬ 
liberately  an  expedition  which  ought  to  have 
been  effeded  by  furprife ;  they  yjere  intimidated 
by  a  fleet  which  was  not  in  a  condition  to  fight, 
and  which  could  not  poflibly  have  received  or¬ 
ders  to  hazard  an  engagement.  The  greater  part 
of  the  fhips  crews,  and  of  all  the  land  forces,  perifh- 
ed  by  want  and  ficknefs;  fome  men  were  left  in  a 
fmall  fort  they  had  ereded,  where  they  were  foon 
compelled  to  furrender.  With  the  remaining  few 
who  had  furvived  the  hardfhips  of  this  expedi¬ 
tion,  they  went  in  fearch  of  provifions  on  the  coafl 

of 
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of  Coromandel  3  but  finding  none  either  on  the  book 
Danifh  fettlement  of  Tranquebar,  or  any  where 
elfe,  impelled  by  defpair,  they  attacked  St.  Tho¬ 
mas,  where  they  were  informed  there  was  great 
plenty. 

This  town,  which  had  long  been  in  a  flourilh- 
ing  condition,  had  been  built  by  the  Portuguefe 
above  an  hundred  years  before.  The  king  of  Gol- 
conda,  having  conquered  the  Carnatic,  did  not  fee 
without  regret  fo  important  a  place  in  foreign 
hands  3  he  fent  his  generals  to  attack  it  in  1662, 
and  they  made  themfelves  makers  of  it.  The  for¬ 
tifications,  though  confiderable  and  in  good  re¬ 
pair,  did  not  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  French, 
who  took  them  by  Itorm  in  1672.  They  were 
foon  attacked  here,  and  were  forced  to  furrender 
two  years  after 3  becaufe  the  Dutch,  who  were  at 
war  with  Lewis  XIV.,  joined  with  the  Indians  to 
expel  them. 

This  laft  event  would  have  entirely  ruined  the 
enterpriie,  after  all  the  expence  the  government 
had  been  at  to  fupport  the  company,  had  not 
Martin  been  one  of  the  merchants  lent  on  board 
La  Haye’s  fquadron.  He  collected  the  remains 
of  the  two  colonies  of  Ceylon  and  St.  Thomas, 
and  with  them  he  peopled  the  little  town  of  Pon¬ 
dicherry,  that  had  been  lately  ceded  to  him,  and 
was  riling  to  a  city,  when  the  company  entertained 
good  hopes  of  a  new  fettlement,  which  they  had 
now  an  opportunity  of  forming  in  India. 

Some  miffionaries  had  preached  the  gofpel  at  Sett]cment 
Siam.  They  had  gained  the  love  of  the  people  £f  th^ 
by  their  dodlrine  and  by  their  behaviour.  Plain, 

£>  3  good- 
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good-natured)  and  humane  men,  without  intrigue 
or  avarice,  they  gave  no  jealoufy  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  nor  to  the  people  they  had  infpired  them 
with  refpect  and  love  for  the  French  in  general, 
and  in  particular  for  Lewis  XIV. 

A  Greek,  of  a  reftlefs  and  ambitious  fpirit, 
named  Conftantine  Faulkon,  in  his  travels  to  Siam, 
had  fo  far  engaged  the  affe&ions  of  the  prince,  that 
in  a  fnort  time  he  raifed  him  to  the  poll  of  prime 
minifier,  or  barcalon  ■,  an  office  which  nearly  an- 
fwers  to  the  ancient  maires  of  the  palace  of  France,  - 

Faulkon  governed  both  the  people  and  the 
king  in  the  mod  defpotic  manner.  The  prince  was 
weak,  a  valetudinarian,  and  had  no  iffue.  His  mi- 
nifter  conceived  a  project  to  fucceed  him ;  poffibly 
to  dethrone  him.  It  is  well  known  that  thefe 
attempts  are  as  eafy  and  as  frequent  in  abfolute 
governments,  as  they  are  difficult  and  uncommon 
in  countries  where  the  prince  governs  by  the  rules 
of  juftice ;  where  the  origin  and  meafure  of  his 
authority  is  regulated  by  fundamental  and  immu¬ 
table  laws,  which  are  under  the  guardianffiip  of 
numbers  of  able  magiftrates.  There  the  enemies 
of  the  fovereign  ffiew  that  they  are  enemies  of  the 
(late ;  there  they  find  themfelves  foon  thwarted  in 
their  defigns  by  all  the  forces  of  the  nation  ;  be¬ 
cause,  by  rebelling  againft  the  chief,  they  rebel 
againft  the  laws,  which  are  the  Handing  and  im¬ 
mutable  will  of  the  nation. 


Faulkon  formed  the  defign  of  making  the 
French  fubfervient  to  his  fcheme,  as  fome  ambi- 
tious  men  had  formerly  made  ufe  of  a  guard  of  fix 
hundred  Japanefe,  who  had  often  difpofed  of  the 
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crown  of  Siam.  He  fent  ambafladors  into  France 
in  1684,  to  make  a  tender  of  his  mafter’s  alliance, 
to  offer  fea-ports  to  the  French  merchants,  and  to 
afk  for  fhips  and  troops. 

The  oftentatious  vanity  of  Lewis  XIV.  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  embaffy.  The  flatterers  of  that 
prince,  who  was  too  much  extolled,  though  he  de¬ 
ferred  commendation,  perfuaded  him,  that  hisfame 
fpread  throughout  the  world,  had  procured  to  him 
the  homage  of  the  Eaft.  He  did  not  content  him- 
felf  with  the  enjoyment  of  thefe  vain  honours;  but 
endeavoured  to  improve  the  difpofitions  of  the  king 
of  Siam  to  the  benefit  of  the  India  Company,  and 
Hill  more  of  the  miflionaries.  He  fent  out  a  fqua- 
dron  in  which  there  were  a  greater  number  of  Jefuits 
than  traders ;  and  in  the  treaty  which  was  conclud¬ 
ed  between  the  two  kings,  the  French  ambaffa- 
dors,  dire6ted  by  the  Jefuit  Tachard,  attended 
much  more  to  the  concerns'  of  religion  than  to 
thofe  of  commerce. 

The  company  flill  entertained  great  hopes  of 
the  fettlement  at  Siam,  and  thefe  hopes  were  not 
ill-grounded.  • 

That  kingdom,  though  divided  by  a  ridge  of 
mountains  that  is  continued  till  it  meets  with  the 
rocks  of  Tartary,  is  fo  prodigioufly  fruitful,  that 
many  of  its  cultivated  lands  yield  two  hundred 
times  more  than  others.  Some  will  even  bear  plen¬ 
tiful  crops  fpontaneoufly.  The  corn,  collected  as  it 
was  at  firft  produced,  without  care  and  without 
trouble,  left  as  it  were  to  nature,  falls  off  and 
perifhes  in  the  field  where  it  grew,  in  order  to  ve¬ 
getate  again  in  the  waters  of  the  ftream  that  flows 


through  the  kingdom. 
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There  is,  perhaps,  no  country  where  fruits 
grow  in  fuch  plenty  and  variety,  or  are  fo  whole- 
fome,  as  in  this  delightful  fpot.  Some  are  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  country;  and  thofe  which  are  equally 
the  produce  of  other  countries  have  a  much  finer 
fmell,  and  are  much  higher  flavoured,  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world. 

The  earth,  always  covered  with  thefe  trea- 
fures,  which  are  conftantly  fpringing  up  afrefli, 
alfo  conceals,  under  a  very  thin  furface,  mines 
of  gold,  copper,  loadftone,  iron,  lead,  and  calin, 
a  fpecies  of  tin,  which  i£  highly  valued  through¬ 
out  Afla.  * 

All  thefe  advantages  are  rendered  ufelefs  by  the 
greateft  tyranny.  A  prince  corrupted  by  his  power, 
while  he  is  indulging  in  his  feraglio,  opprefles  his 
people  by  his  caprices,  or  fuffers  them  to  be  op- 
prefled  by  his  indolence.  At  Siam  there  are  no 
fubje&s,  all  are  (laves.  The  men  are  divided  into 
three  claffes :  the  firft  ferve  as  a  guard  to  the  mo¬ 
narch,  till  his  lands,  and  are  employed  in  different 
manufactures  in  his  palace.  The  fecond  are  ap¬ 
pointed  to  public  labours,  and  to  the  defence  of  the 
ifate.  The  third  clafs  are  deftined  to  ferve  the 
magiftrates,  the  minifters,  and  principal  officers  of 
the  kingdom.  NoSiamefe  is  advanced  to  any  emi¬ 
nent  pod,  but  he  is  allowed  a  certain  number  of 
men  who  are  at  his  difpofal;  fo  that  the  falaries 
annexed  to  great  officers  are  well  paid  at  the  court 
of  Siam,  becaufe  they  are  not  paid  in  money,  but 
in  men,  who  coft  the  prince  nothing.  Thefe  un¬ 
fortunate  people  are  regiftered  at  the  age  of  fix- 
teen.  Every  one  on  the  firft  Summons  muft  repair 
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to  the  poft  affigned  him,  upon  pain  of  oeing  put  in  ivr> 
irons,  or  condemned  to  the  baffmado.  v““  v  J 

In  a  country  where  all  the  men  mull  work  for  the 
government  during  fix  months  in  the  year,  wiihout 
being  paid  or  fubfifted,  and  the  other  fix  to  earn 
a  maintenance  for  the  whole  year ;  in  iucn  a  coun¬ 
try,  the  very  lands  muft  feel  the  effects  of  tyranny, 
and  confequently  there  is  no  property.  The  deli¬ 
cious  fruits  that  enrich  the  gardens  of  the  monarch 
and  the  nobles,  are  not  buffered  to  ripen  in  thofe 
of  private  men.  If  the  foldiers  who  are  fent  out 
to  examine  the  orchards  difcover  fome  tree  laden 
with  choice  fruits,  they  never  fail  to  mark  it  for 
the  tyrant’s  table,  or  that  of  his  minifters.  The 
owner  becomes  the  guardian  of  it,  and  is  anfwer- 
able  for  the  fruit  under  very  fevere  penalties. 

The  men  are  not  only  flaves  to  men,  but  to  the 
very  beafts.  The  king  of  Siam  keeps  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  elephants.  Thofe  of  his  palace  are  taken 
care  of,  and  have  extraordinary  honours  paid  to 
them.  The  meaneft  have  fifteen  haves  to  attend 
them,  who  are  conftantly  employed  in  cutting  hay, 
and  gathering  bananas  and  fugar- canes  for  them. 

The  king  takes  fo  much  pride  in  thefe  creatures, 
which  are  of  no  real  ufe,  tnat  he  eftimates  his 
power  rather  by  their  number  than  by  that  of  his 
provinces.  Under  pretence  of  feeding  thefe  ani¬ 
mals  well,  their  attendants  will  drive  them  into 
gardens  and  cultivated  lands,  that  they  may  ti  am¬ 
ple  upon  them,  unlefs  the  owners  will  purchafe  an 
exemption  from  thefe  hardfhips  by  continual  pre- 
fents.  No  man  would  dare  to  inclofe  his  field 
againft  the -king’s  elephants,  many  of  whom  are 
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decorated  with  honourable  titles,  and  advanced  to 
the  highed  dignities  in  the  date. 

Such  various  exertions  of  tyranny  make  the 
Siamefe  deted  their  native  country,  though  they 
look  upon  it  as  the  bed:  upon  earth.  Mod  of  them 
fly  from  oppreffion  into  the  foreds,  where  they 
lead  a  favage  life,  infinitely  preferable  to  that  of 
fociety  corrupted  by  defpotifm.  So  great  is  this 
delation,  that,  from  the  port  of  Mergui  to  Juthia 
the  capital  of  the  empire,  one  may  travel  for  a 
week  together,  without  meeting  with  the  lead  fign 
of  population,  through  an  immenfe  extent  of  coun¬ 
try  well  watered,  “the  foil  of  which  is  excellent,  and 
dill  bears  the  marks  of  former  culture.  This 
due  country  is  now  over-run  with  tigers. 

It  was  formerly  inhabited  by  men.  Befides  the 
natives,  it  was  full  of  fettlements  that  had  been 
fucceflively  formed  there  by  the  nations  fituated  to 
the  ead  of  Alia.  Their  inducement  was  the  im¬ 
menfe  trade  carried  on  there.  All  hidorians  atted, 
that  in  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century  a 
gieat  number  of  fhips  came  into  their  roads  every 
year.  The  tyranny  which  prevailed  foon  after, 
fucceflively  dedroyed  the  mines,  the  manufadures, 
and  agriculture.  All  the  foreign  merchants,  and 
even  thofe  of  the  nation,  were  involved  in  the 
dime  Turn.  The  date  fell  into  confufion,  and 
coniequently  was  weakened.  The  French,  on 
their  arrival,  found  it  thus  reduced.  General 
povei  l y  prevailed,  and  none  of  the  arts  were 
exercifed ;  while  the  people  were  under  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  a  despotic  tyrant,  who,  engrofling  ail  the- 
trade  to  himielf,  mud  of  courfe  dedroy  it.  The 
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few  ornaments  and  articles  of  luxury  that  were 
in  ufe  at  court,  and  in  the  houfes  of  the  great, 
came  from  Japan.  The  Siamefe  held  the  Japanefe 
in  high  eftimation,  and  preferred  their  works  to 
all  others. 

It  was  no  eafy  matter  to  divert  them  from  this 
attachment,  and  yet  it  was  the  only  way  of  pro¬ 
curing  a  demand  for  the  produce  of  French  in- 
duflry.  If  any  thing  could  effedt  this  change,  it 
was  the  Chriftian  religion,  which  the  priefts  of  the 
foreign  millions  had  preached  to  them,  and  not 
without  fuccefs ;  but  the  Jefuits,  too  much  de¬ 
voted  to  Faulkon,  who  began  to  be  odious,  abufed 
the  favour  they  enjoyed  at  Court,  and  drew  upon 
themfelves  the  hatred  of  the  people.  This  odium 
was  transferred  from  them  to  their  religion.  They 
built  churches  before  there  were  any  chriltians 
to  frequent  them.  They  founded  irjonafteries, 
and  by  thefe  proceedings  occafioned  the  common 
people  and  the  Talapoys  to  revolt.  The  Talapoys 
are  their  monks ;  fome  of  whom  lead  a  folitary 
life,  and  others  are  bufy,  intriguing  men.  They 
preach  to  the  people  the  doctrines  and  precepts 
of  Sommona  Kodom.  That  lawgiver  of  the  Sia¬ 
mefe  was  long  honoured  as  a  fage,  and  has  fince 
been  revered  as  a  god,  or  as  an  emanation  of  the 
deity,  a  fon  of  god.  A  variety  of  marvellous  (lories 
are  told  of  this  man  :  He  lived  upon  one  grain  of 
rice  a-day.  He  pulled  out  one  of  his  eyes  to  give 
to  a  poor  man,  having  nothing  elfe  to  beftow  on 
him.  Another  time  he  gave  away  his  wife.  He 
commanded  the  (tars,  the  rivers,  and  the  moun¬ 
tains.  But  he  had  a  brother,  who  frequently  op*- 
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pofed  his  dcfigns  for  die  good  of  mankind.  •  God 
avenged  him,  and  crucified  that  unhappy  brother. 
This  fable  prejudiced  the  Siamefe  againfl  the  re¬ 
ligion  or  a  crucified  God ;  and  they  could  not 
worfhip  Jeius  Chrifl,  becaufe  he  died  the  fame 
death  as  the  brother  of  Sommona  Kodom. 

If  the  French  could  not  carry  their  commodi¬ 
ties  to  Siam,  they  could  at  lead:  infpire  the  people 
v  kh  a  tafte  for  them,  prepare  the  way  for  a  great 
trade  with  tills  country,  and  avail  themfelves  of 
tnat  which  actually  offered,  to  open  connexions 
witn  all  the  eafl.  The  fittiation  of  that  kingdom 
between  two  gulphs,  where  it  extends  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fixty  leagues  along  the  fea-coafl  on  the 
one  gulph,  and  about  two  hundred  on  the  other, 
would  have  opened  the  navigation  of  all  the  feas 
m  that  part  of  the  world.  The  fortrefs  of  Bancoc 
ouilt  at  the  mouth  of  the  Menan,  which  had  been 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  was  an  excellent 
mart  for  all  tranfaXions  they  might  have  had  with 
China,  the  Philippines,  or  any  of  the  eaflern  parts 
of  India.  Mergul,  the  principal  port  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  one  of  the  bed:  in  Ada,  which  had  like- 
wife  been  ceded  to  them,  greatly  facilitated  their 
trade  with  the  coafl  of  Coromandel,  and  chiedy 
widi  Bengal .  It  iecured  to  them  an  advantageous 
intercour fe  with  the  kingdoms  of  Pegu,  Ava,  Ar- 
racan,  and  Lagos,  countries  dull  more  barbarous 
than  Siam,  but  where  are  found  the  fined:  rubies 
and  fome  gold  dud:.  All  thefe'  countries,  as  well 
as  oiam,  produce  the  tree  which  yields  that  va¬ 
luable  gum,  with  which  the  Chinefe  and  Japanefe 
maKe  tneir  v  ami  ill ;  and  whoever  is  in  poffeflion  of 
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this  commodity,  may  be  certain  of  carrying  on  a  book 
very  lucrative  trade  with  China  and  Japan. 

Besides  the  advantage  of  meeting  with  good 
fettlements,  which  were  no  expence  to  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  might  throw  into  their  hands  a  great 
part  of  the  trade  of  the  eaft,  they  might  have 
brought  home  from  Siam,  ivory,  logwood  like  that 
which  is  cut  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy,  a  great 
deal  of  caffia,  and  all  the  buffalo  and  deer-fkins 
that  the  Dutch  formerly  fetched  from  thence. 

They  might  have  grown  pepper  there,  and,  pof- 
fibly,  other  fpices  which  were  not  to  be  found  in 
the  country,  as  the  people  did  not  underhand  the 
culture  of  them,  and  becaufe  the  wretched  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Siam  are  fo  indifferent  to  every  thing, 
that  nothing  fucceeds  with  them. 

.  The  French  paid  no  attention  to  thefe  objedts. 

The  fadtors  of  the  company,  the  officers,  and  the 
Jefuits,  were  equally  ignorant  of  trade  :  the  whole 
attention  of  the  latter  was  taken  up  in  converting 
the  natives,  and  making  themfelves  mailers  of 
them.  At  laft,  after  having  given  but  a  weak 
affiftance  to  Faulkon  at  the  inftant  when  he  was 
ready  to  execute  his  defigns,  they  were  involved 
in  his  difgrace ;  and  the  fortreffes  of  Mergui  and 
Bancoc,  defended  by  French  troops,  were  taken 
from  them  by  the  meaneft  of  all  nations. 

During  the  fhort  time  that  the  French  were 
fettled  at  Siam,  the  company  endeavoured  to 
eftabliffi  themfelves  at  Tonquin.  They  flattered 
themfelves  that  they  might  trade  with  fafety  and 
advantage  with  a  nation  which  had  for  ages  been 
inftrudted  by  the  Chinefe.  Theifm  prevails  among 
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them,  which  is  the  religion  of  Confucius,  whofe 
precepts  and  writings  are  there  held  in  greater 
veneration  than  even  in  China.  But  there  is  not 
the  fame  agreement  as  in  China  in  the  principles 
Of  government,  religion,  laws,  opinion,  rites,  and 
ceremonies:  and  though  Tonquin  has  the  fame 
lawgiver,  it  is  far  from  having  the  fame  morals. 
We  find  there  neither  that  refpedt  for  parents, 
that  love  for  the  prince,  thofe  reciprocal  affedtions, 
nor  thofe  focial  virtues,  which  are  met  with  in 
China ;  nor  have  they  the  fame  good  order,  police, 
induflry,  or  adtivity. 

This  nation,  which  is  devoted  to  exceflive  in¬ 
dolence,  and  is  voluptuous  without  tafle  or  deli¬ 
cacy,  lives  in  conflant  diftrufl  of  its  fovereigns 
and  of  flrangers.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  mif* 
truft  proceeds  from  a  natural  reflleffnefs  of  tem¬ 
per,  or  whether  their  fpirit  of  fedition  be  owing 
to  this  circitmflance,  that  the  Chinefe  fyflem  of 
morality  has  enlightened  the  people  without  im¬ 
proving  the  government.  Whatever  be  the  pro- 
grefs  of  knowledge,  whether  it  comes  from  the 
people  to  the  government,  or  from  that  to  the 
people,  it  is  neceffary  that  both  fhould  be  en¬ 
lightened  at  the  fame  time,  or  elfe  the  flate  will 
be  expofed  to  fatal  revolutions.  In  Tonquin,  there 
is  a  continual  ftruggle  between  the  eunuchs  who 
govern,  and  the  people  who  impatiently  bear  the 
yoke.  Every  thing  languifhes  and  tends  to  ruin, 
in  confeqnence  of  thefe  diffentions  ;  and  the  cala¬ 
mities  mull  increafe,  till  the  people  have  com¬ 
pelled  their  matters  to  grow  wifer,  or  the  mailers 
have  rendered  their  fubjedls  quite  infenfible.  The 
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Portuguefe  and  the  Dutch,  who  had  attempted 
to  form  fome  connexions  in  Tonquin,  had  been 
forced  to  give  them  up.  The  French  were  not 
more  fuccefsful.  No  Europeans  have  fince  car¬ 
ried  on  that  trade,  except  fome  few  merchants  of 
Madrafs,  who  have  alternately  forfaken  and  re¬ 
fumed  it.  They  divide  with  the  Chinefe  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  copper  and  ordinary  filks,  the  only 
commodities  of  any  value  that  country  affords. 

Cochin  china  lay  too  near  Siam  not  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  French ;  and  they  would  probably 
have  fixed  there,  had  they  had  fagacity  enough  to 
forefee  what  degree  of  fplendour  that  rifing  irate 
would  one  day  acquire.  The  Europeans  are  in¬ 
debted  to  a  philofophical  traveller  for  what  little 
they  know  with  certainty  of  that  fine  country. 
The  following  is  the  refult  of  his  oblervations  : 

When  the  French  arrived  in  thofe  diftant 
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regions,  they  learned,  that,  about  half  a  century 
before,  a  prince  of  Tonquin,  as  he  fled  from  his 
fovereign  who  purfued  him  as  a  rebel,  had  with  his 
foldiers  and  adherents  croffed  the  river,  which  ferves 
as  a  barrier  between  Tonquin  and  Cochinchina. 
The  fugitives,  who  were  warlike  and  civilized 
men,  foon  expelled  the  fcattered  inhabitants,  whq 
wandered  about  without  any  fociety  or  form  of 
government,  or  any  laws  but  that  mutual  intereff 
which  prompted  them  not  to  injure  one  another. 
Here  they  founded  an  empire  upon  the  balls  of 
agriculture  and  property.  Rice  was  the  food  they 
mod  eafily  cultivated  and  the  moft  plentiful  upon 
this,  therefore,  the  new  colonifts  befcowed  their 

ftrff  attention.  TheTea  and  the  rivers  attracted  a 
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number  of  inhabitants  to  their  borders,  by  the 
ftipply  of  excellent  filh  they  afforded.  Domeftic 
animals  were  bred  there,  fome  for  food,  and 
others  for  labour.  The  inhabitants  cultivated 
the  trees  they  were  moft  in  want  of,  fuch  as  the 
cotton  for  their  clbathing.  The  mountains  and 
forefts,  which  could  not  poffibly  be  cultivated, 
afforded  wild  fowl,  metals,  gums,  perfumes,  and 
wood  of  an  excellent  kind.  Thefe  produftions 
ferved  as  fo  many  materials,  means,  and  objefts 
of  commerce.  One  hundred  gallies  were  built, 
which  are  conftantly  employed  in  defending  the 
coafts  of  the  kingdom. 

All  thefe  feveral  advantages  were  well  bellowed 
upon  a  people  of  a  mild  and  humane  difpofition, 
a  difpofition  which  they  partly  owe  to  their  women. 
Whether  it  be  that  this  influence'they  acquire  is  ■ 
owing  to  their  beauty,  or  whether  it  is  the  pai  ticu- 
lar  e'ffeft  of  their  affiduity  and  of  their  ikill  in  bu~ 
finds ;  in  general,  it  is  certain,  that  in  the  firft 
beginning  of  all  focieties,  the  women  are  fooner 
civilized  than  the  men.  Even  their  weaknefs,  and 
their  fedentary  life,  their  being  more  taken  tip 
fewer  cares,  furnilh  tnem  foonei  with  that 
knowledge  and  experience,  and  incline  them  to 
thofe  domeftic  attachments,  which  are  the  firft  pro¬ 
moters  and  ftrongeft  ties  of  fociety.  T.  his  is,  per¬ 
haps,  the  reafion  why,  in  many  favage  nations,  the 
women  are  intrufted  with  the  adminiftrationof  civil 
government,  which  is  but  a  higher  degree  of  do¬ 
meftic  (Economy.  So  long  as  the  ftate  is  but  as 
one  great  family,  the  women  are  capable  of  under 
takinCT  the  management  of  it.  Then,  undoubtedly, 
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the  people  are  hapjieft,  efpecially  in  a  climate  B  °1V°  K 
where  nature  has  left  but  little  for  man  to  do.  ^ — t 

Such  is  the  climate  of  Cochinchina.  The  peo¬ 
ple,  though  but  imperfectly  civilized,  enjoy  that 
happinefs  which  might  excite  the  envy  of  more 
improved  focieties.  They  have  neither  robbers 
nor  beggars.  Every  one  is  at  liberty  to  live  at  his 
own  houfe,  or  at  his  neighbour’s.  A  traveller 
freely  enters  a  houfe  in  any  village,  fits  down  to 
table,  eats  and  drinks,  without  being  invited  or 
afked  any  queflions,  and  then  goes  away  without, 
acknowledging  the  civility;  He  is  a  man,  and 
therefore  a  friend  and  relation  of  the  family.  If 
he  were  a  foreigner,  he  would  excite  more  curio¬ 
sity,  but  would  be  equally  welcome. 

These  cu  (loins  are  the  relics  of  the  government 
of  the  firfl  fix  kings  of  Cochinchina,  and  derived 
from  the  original  contract  entered  into  between  the 
nation  and  their  leader,  before  they  eroded  the  river 
that  divides  Tonquin  from  Cochinchina.  Thefe 
men  were  weary  of  oppreflion.  They  dreaded 
the  like  calamity,  and  therefore  took  care  to  guard 
againfl  the  abufe  of  authority,  which  is  fo  apt  to 
tranfgrefs  its  due  limits,  if  not  kept  under  fome 
reflraint.  I  heir  chief,  who  had  fet  them  an 
example  of  liberty,  and  taught  them  to  revolt, 
promifed  them  that  felicity  which  he  himfelf  chofe 
to  enjoy ;  that  of  a  juft,  mild,,  and  parental  govern¬ 
ment.  He  cultivated  with  them  the  land  in 
which  they  had  all  taken  refuge.  He  never  de¬ 
manded  any  thing  of  them,  except  an  annual  and 
voluntary  contribution,  to  enable  him  to  defend 
the  nation  againfl  the  tyrant  of  Tonquin,  who,  for 
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a  long  time,  purfued  them  beyond  the  river  which 

feparated  them  from  him. 

This  primitive  contrad:  was  religioufly  obferved 
for  upwards  of  a  century,  under  five  or  fix  fuc- 
ceffors  of  that  brave  deliverer :  but  at  laft  it  has 
been  infringed.  The  reciprocal  and folemn  engage¬ 
ment  between  the  king  and  his  people  is  ftill  re¬ 
newed  every  year  in  the  face  of  heaven  and  earth, 
in  a  general  afTembly  of  the  whole  nation,  held  ip 
an  open  field,  where  the  oldeft  man  prefides,  and 
where  the  king  only  afiifts  as  a  private  perfon.  He 
ftill  honours  and  protects  agriculture,  but  does  not, 
like  his  predecefiors,  fet  the  example  of  labour  to 
his  fubje&s.  When  he  fpeaks  of  them,  he  ftill 
fays,  they  are  my  children  *,  but  they  are  no  longer 
fo.  His  courtiers  have  ftiled  themfelves  his  flaves, 
and  have  given  him  the  pompous  and  facrilegious 
title  of  king  of  heaven.  From  that  moment,  men 
muft  have  appeared  to  him  but  as  fo  many  inle&s 
creeping  on  the  ground.  The  gold  which  he  has 
taken  out  of  the  mines,  has  put  a  flop  to  agricul¬ 
ture.  He  has  defpifed  the  homely  roof  of  his 
anceftors,  and  would  build  a  palace.  Its  circum¬ 
ference  has  been  marked  out,  and  is  a  league  in 
extent.  Thoufands  of  cannon  planted  round  the 
walls  of  this  palace,  make  it  formidable  to  the 
people.  A  defpotic  monarch  refides  there,  who 
in  a  fhort  time  will  be  fecluded  from  the  eyes  of 
the  people ;  and  this  concealment,  which  charac¬ 
ter  fes  the  majefty  of  eaftern  kings,  will  fubftitute 
the  tyrant  to  the  father  of  the.  nation. 

The  difeovery  of  gold  has  brought  on  that  of 
taxes ,  and  the  adminiftration  of  the  finances  will 
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Toon  take  place  of  civil  legiflation  and  focial  con-  book 
tract*  Contributions  are  no  longer  voluntary,  but  j 

are  extorted*  Defigning  men  go  to  the  king’s 
palace,  and  craftily  obtain  the  privilege  of  plun¬ 
dering  the  provinces*  With  gold  they  at  once  pur- 
chafe  a  right  of  committing  crimes  and  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  impunity  they  bribe  the  courtiers,  elude 
the  vigilance  of  the  magi  Urates,  and  opprefs  tht 
•hufbandmen*  The  traveller  already  fees,  as  he 
paffes  along,  fallow  grounds,  and  whole  villages 
forfaken  by  their  inhabitants.  This  king  of  heaven , 
like  the  gods  of  Epicurus,  carelelsly  fuffers  plagues 
afid  calamities  to  vex  the  land.  He  is  ignorant 
of  the  fufferings  and  diftreftes  of  his  people,  who 
“will  foon  fall  into  a  ftate  of  annihilation,  like  the 
favages  whofe  territories  they  now  pofTefs*  All 
nations  governed  by  defpotifm  muft  inevitably 
perifh  in  this  manner*  If  Cochinchina  relapfes  into 
that  ftate  of  confufion  out  of  which  it  emerged 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  it  will  be 
wholly  difregarded  by  the  navigators  who  now  fre¬ 
quent  the  ports  of  that  kingdom.  The  Chinefe, 
who  carry  on  the  greateft  trade  there,  get  in  ex¬ 
change  for  their  own  commodities  wood  for  fmall 
work,  and  timber  for  building  houfes  and  fhips. 

T hey  alfo  export  from  thence  an  immenfe  quan¬ 
tity  of  fugar,  the  raw  at  four  livres  *  a  hundred 
weight,  the  white  at  eight  and  fugar-candy 
at  ten  J  :  very  good  filk,  fattins,  and  pitre,  the 
fibres  of  a  tree,  not  unlike  the  banana,  which  they 
fraudulently  mix  in  their  manufactures :  black 
and  ordinary  tea,  which  ferves  for  the  cpnlump- 
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tion  of  common  people :  fuch  excellent  cinnamori, 
that  it  fells  three  or  four  times  dearer  than  that 
of  Ceylon.  There  is  but  a  lmall  quantity  of  this  » 
as  it  grows  only  upon  one  mountain,  which  is 
always  furrounded  with  guards.  Excellent  pep¬ 
per  is  another  article ;  and  fuch  pure  iron,  that 
they  work  it  as  it  comes  out  of  the  mine,  with¬ 
out  fmelting  :  gold  of  three  and  twenty  carrats, 
which  is  found  thefe  in  greater  plenty  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  Eaft  :  eagle-wood,  which  is  more 
or  lefs  'efteemed  as  it  is  more  or  lefs  refinous. 
The  pieces  that  contain  moft  of  this  rofin  are  com¬ 
monly  taken  from  the  heart,  or  from  the  root  or 
the  tree.  They  are  called  calunbac,  and  are 
always  fold  for  their  weight  in  gold  to  the  Chi- 
nefe,  who  account  them  the  higheft  cordial  in 
nature.  They  are  carefully  preferved  in  pewter- 
boxes,  to  keep  them  from  drying.  When  they 
are  to  be  adminiftered,  they  are  ground  upon  a 
marble,  with  fuch  liquids  as  are  belt  fuited  to  the 
diforder  they  are  intended  to  remove,  Che  infe¬ 
rior  eagle-wood,  which  always  fells  for  a  hundred 
Hvres  *  a  pound  at  leaft,  is  carried  to  Periia,  Tur¬ 
key,  and  Arabia.  They  ufe  it  to  perfume  their 
cloaths,  and  fometimes  their  apartments,  upon  very 
extraordinary  occahons,  and  then  they  mix  it  with 
amber.  It  is  alfo  ufed  for  another  purpoie.  A 
cuftqm  prevails  among!!  thefe  nations,  when  they 
'  are  defirous  of  (hewing  their  vifitors  great  marks 
of  civility,  to  prefent  them  v/ith  pipes,  then  with 
coffee  and  fweetmeats.  When  convention  begins 
to  grow  languid,  the  fherbet  is  brought  in,  which 
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!s  looked  upon  as  a  hint  to  depart.  As  foon  as 
the  dranger  rifes  to  go  away,  they  bring  in  a  little 
pan'  with  eagle-wood,  and  perfume  his  beard, 
fprinkling  it  with  rofe-water. 

Though  the  French,  who  had  fcarce  any  thing 
elfe  to  bring  but  cloth,  lead,  gunpowder,  and 
brimftone,  were  obliged  to  trade  with  Cochin- 
china  chiefly  in  money,  yet  they  were  under  a 
neceflity  of  purfuing  this  trade  in  competition 
with  the  Chinefe.  This  inconvenience  might  have 
been  obviated  by  the  profit  that  would  have  been 
made  upon  goods  fent  to  Europe,  or  fold  in  India ; 
but  it  is  now  too  late  to  attempt  it.  Probity  and 
honedy,  the  eflentials  of  an  adtive  and  lading  trade, 
are  forfaking  thefe  regions,  which  were  formerly 
fo  flourilhing,  in  proportion  as  the  government 
becomes  arbitrary,  and  confequently  unjud.  In  a 
fhort  time  no  greater  number  of  fliips  will  be 
feen  in  their  harbours  than  in  thofe  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  dates,  where  they  were  fcarcely  known. 

However  this  may  be,  the  French  company 
driven  from  Siam,  and  without  hopes  of  fettling 
at  the  extremities  of  Alia,  began  to  regret  their 
fadtory  at  Surat,  where  they  dared  not  appear 
again,  fince  they  had  left  it  without  paying  their 
debts.  They  had  lod  the  only  market  they  knew 
of  for  their  cloths,  their  lead,  and  their  iron  ;  and 
they  were  continually  at  a  lofs  in  the  purchafe'  of 
goods  to  anfwer  the  capricious  demands  of  the 
mother-country,  and  the  wants  of  the  colonies. 
By  fulfilling  all  their  former  engagements,  they 
might  have  recovered  the  privilege  they  had  for¬ 
feited.  The  Mogul  government,  which  would 
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have  wiftied  to  fee  a  greater  number  of.fhips 
reforting  to  Surat,  often  folicited  the  French  to 
fatisfy  thefe  claims ;  for  they  preferred  them  to 
the  Englifh,  who  had  purchafed  of  the  court  an 
exemption  from  all  duties.  Whether  it  wast  for 
want  of  honefty,  of  fkill,  or  of  means,  certain  it 
is  that  the  company  never  could  remove  the  re¬ 
proach  they  had  incurred.  They  confined  their 
?,vhole  attention  to  the  fortifying  of  Pondicherry, 
when  they  were  fuddenly  prevented  by  a  bloody 
war,  which  wras  owing  to  remote  caufes. 

The  northern  Barbarians  who  had  overturned 
the  Roman  empire,  that  was  miftrefs  of  the  world, 
eftablifhed  a  form  of  government  which  would 
not  admit  of  augmenting  their  conquefts,  and  kept 
every  flate  within  its  natural  limits.  The  abolition 
of  the  feudal  laws,  and  the  alterations  confequent 
upon  it,  feemed  to  tend  a  fecond  time  to  eflablifh 
a  kind  of  univerfal  monarchy ;  but  the  Auftrian 
power,  weakened  by  the  great  extent  of  its  pof- 
feflions  and  their  diftance  from  each  other,  could 
not  fubvert  the  bulwarks  that  were  raifmg  againft 
it.  After  a  whole  century  paffed  in  contefts, 
hopes,  and  difappointments,  it  was  forced  to  yield 
to  a  nation,  whofe  flrength,  pofition,  and  activity, 
rendered  her  more  formidable  to  the  liberties  of 
Europe,  Richelieu  and  Mazarine  began  this  re¬ 
volution  by  their  intrigues.  Turenne  and  Conde 
completed  it  by  their  victories,  Colbert  fettled  it 
by  the  introduction  of  arts,  and  of  all  kinds  of 
induftry.  If  Lewis  XIV.  wdio  may  be  faid  to  have 
been  not,  perhaps,  the  greateft  monarch  of  his 
age,  but  one  who  beft  fupported  the  dignity  of 
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the  throne,  had  been  more  moderate  in  the  exer-  B 
cife  of  his  power,  and  the  fenfe  of  his  grandeur,  <_ 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  how  far  he  might  have 
carried  his  good  fortune.  His  vanity  proved  de¬ 
trimental  to  his  ambition.  After  bending  his  own 
fubjefts  to  his  will,  he  wanted  to  exert  power  over 
his  neighbours.  His  pride  raifed  him  more  ene¬ 
mies  than  his  influence  and  his  genius  could  flip- 
ply  him  with  allies  and  refources. 

He  was  delighted  with  the  flatteries  of  his  pa- 
negyrifts  and  courtiers,  who  promifed  him  univer- 
fal  monarchy ;  and  the  pleafure  he  took  in  thefe 
adulations  contributed  ftill  more  than  the  extent 
of  his  power  to  infpire  a  dread  of  univerfal  con- 
queft  and  ilavery.  The  diflreffes  and  inve&ives  of 
his  proteflant  fubje&s,  difperfed  by  a  tyrannical 
fanaticifm,  completed  the  hatred  he  had  incurred 
bv  his  fucceffes,  and  the  abufe  he  had  made  of  his 

J 

profperity. 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  a  man  of  a  fteady,  up¬ 
right  difpofition,  and  of  a  penetrating  judgment, 
endowed  with  every  virtue  that  is  confiftent  with 
ambition,  became  the  chief  infligator  of  all  thefe 
refentments,  which  he  had  long  fomented  by  his 
negociations  and  his  emiflaries.  France  was  atcacK- 
ed  by  the  mod:  formidable  confederacy  recorded  in 
hiftory,  and  yet  fhe  was  conflantly  triumphant. 

She  was  not  fo  fuccefsful  in  Afia  as  in  Europe. 
The  Dutch  firft  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  the 
natives  to  attack  Pondicherry,  which  they  could 
never  be  compelled  to  reftore.  The  Indian  prince, 
to  whom  they  applied  for  that  purpofe,  was  not 
to  be  bribed  to  agree  to  fo  perfidious  a  propolal : 
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His  conftant  anfwer  was,  T'he  French  have  bought 
that  place,  it  zvould  be  unjuft  to  turn  them  out .  What 
the  Raja  refufed  to  do,  the  Dutch  did  themfelves : 
they  befieged  the  town  in  1693,  and  were  obliged 
to  reftore  it  at  the  peace  of  Ryiwick,  in  a  much 
better  condition  than  they  found  it. 

Martin  was  again  appointed  director,  and 
managed  the  affairs  of  the  company  with  that 
wifdom,  fkill,  and  integrity,  which  was  expeded 
fromhim.  That  able  and  virtuous  merchant  invited 
many  new  fettlers  to  Pondicherry,  and  made  the 
place  agreeable  to  them,  by  the  good  order  he 
maintained  there,  and  by  his  moderation  and  juf- 
tice.  He  acquired  the  favour  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  princes,  whofe  friendfbip  wTas  of  confequence 

to  an  infant  fettlement.  He  chofe  or  formed 

*  » 

good  fubjeds,  whom  he  fent  to  the  markets 
of  Afia,  and  to  the  feverai  princes  of  that  em¬ 
pire.  He  had  perfuaded  the  French,  that  as  they 
were  come  lad  to  India,  that  as  they  found  them- 
ielves  there  in  a  weak  condition,  and  could  not 
exped  any  alfiftance  from  their  own-  country, 
that  they  had  no  other  way  of  fucceeding,  but 
by  infpiring  the  natives  with  a  favourable  opinion 
of  their  charader.  He  made  them  lay  afide  that 
levity,  and  thofe  contemptuous  airs,  which  fo 
or  ten  make  their  nation  infufferable  to  ftrangers. 

I  hey  grew  modeft,  gentle,  and  attentive  to  bufi- 
nefsi  they  learned  the  art  of  behaving  fuitable 
to  the  genius  of  the  feverai  nations,  and  to  parti¬ 
cular  circumftances.  Thofe  who  did  mot  confine 
themfelves  to  the  company's  fervice,  frequenting 
different  courts,  became  acquainted  with  the  places 

where 
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•where  the  fineft  fluffs  were  manufactured,  the 
flaples  where  the  choicefl  commodities  were  to  be 
met  with,  and,  in  fhort,  with  all  the  particulars 
relative  to  the  inland  trade  of  every  country. 

All  that  Martin  had  it  in  his  power  to  ac- 
complifh,  was  to  lay  the  foundation  of  future 
fuccefs  to  the  company,  by  the  good  opinion  he 
gave  of  the  French,  by  the  pains  he  took  to  train 
up  agents,  by  the  informations  he  gained,  and 
by  the  good  order  he  maintained  in  Pondicherry* 
which  daily  acquired  new  inhabitants ;  but  all 
this  was  not  fufhcient  to  reflore  the  declining  flate 
of  the  company,  fubjeCt  from  its  infancy  to  fuch 
diforders  as  muft  at  length  certainly  deflroy  it. 

His  firfl  fcheme  was  to  eftablifh  a  great  empire 
at  Madagafcar.  A  fingle  voyage  carried  over  1688 
perfons,  who  were  made  to  expeCt  a  delightful 
climate  and  a  rapid  fortune,  and  found  nothing  but 
famine,  difcord,  and  death. 

So  unfortunate  a  beginning  difcouraged  the 
adventurers  from  an  undertaking,  which  they 
had  entered  upon  merely  with  a  view  to  follow 
the  example  of  others,  or  in  compliance  with 
folicitations.  The  owners  of  fhares  had  not  made 
good  their  payments  with  fo  much  punctuality  as 
is  required  in  commercial  affairs.  The  govern¬ 
ment,  which  had  engaged  to  advance,  without 
interefl,  a  fifth  part  of  the  films  the  company  were 
to  receive,  and  which  as  yet  was  only  bound  to 
furnifh  two  millions*,  again  drew  the  fame  fum 
out  of  the  public  treafury,  in  hopes  of  fupporting 
the  work  it  had  begun.  Some  time  after  its  gene- 
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B  °jy  K'  rofity  was  carried  ftill  further*  and  freely  gave 
' — -v — »  what  at  firfh  was  only  lent. 

This  encouragement  from  the  miniftry  could 
not,  however,  enable  the  company  to  proceed  in 
their  defigns.  They  were  forced  to  confine  them 
to  Surat  and  Pondicherry ;  and  to  abandon  their 
iettlements  at  Bantam,  Rajapore,  Tilferi,  Mazu- 
lipatam.  Gombroon,  and  Siam.  No  doubt  they 
had  too  many  factories,  and  fome  were  ill  fitu- 
ated ;  but  the  inability  they  were  under  of  flip- 
porting  them  was  the  only  reafon  that  they  were 
abandoned. 

Soon  after  this,  it  became  neceffary  to  make 
further  advances.  In  1682,  they  gave  permiffion 
indifcriminately  to  French  fubjeds  and  foreigners 
to  trade  to  the  Eaft-Indies  for  five  years  on  the 
company’s  Ihips,  paying  the  freight  that  fhould  be 
agreed  upon ;  and  on  condition  that  the  goods 
brought  home  fhould  be  depofited  in  the  company’s 
warehoufes,  fold  at  the  fame  time  with  theirs,  and 
be  fubjed  to  a  duty  of  five  per  cent.  The  public 
fo  eagerly  came  into  this  propofal,  that  the  direc¬ 
tors.  entertained  great  hopes  from  the  increafe  of 
thefe  fmall  profits,  which  would  be  confiant  with¬ 
out  any  rifque.  But  the  proprietors,  lefs  fenfible 
of  thefe  moderate  advantages,  than  jealous  of  the 
great  profits  made  by  the  free  traders,  in  two  years 
time  obtained  a  repeal  of  this  regulation,  and  their 
charter  remained  in  full  force. 

To  fupport  this  monopoly  with  fome  decency*  a 
fund  was  wanting.  In  1 6  84,  the  company  obtain¬ 
ed  from  government  a  call  upon  all  the  proprietors, 
amounting  to  a  fourth  part  of  their  property  3 

and 
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his  whole  fhare  was  to  be  made  over  to  any  one 
who  fhould  pay  it  for  him.  Whether  from  per- 
verfenefsr  from  particular  motives,  or  from  inabi¬ 
lity,  many  did  not  pay,  fo  that  their  fhares  loft 
three-fourths  of  their  original  value ;  and,  to  the 
difgrace  of  the  nation,  there  were  men  barbarous 
and  unjuft  enough  to  enrich  themfelves  with  their 


An  expedient  fo  difhonourable  enabled  them 
to  fit  out  a  few  fhips  for  Afia.j  but  new  wants 
were  foon  felt.  Their  cruel  fltuation,  which  con¬ 
tinually  grew  worfe,  put  them  upon  demanding 
of  the  proprietors  in  1697,  the  reftitution  of  the 
dividends  of  ten  and  twenty  per  cent .  which  they 
had  received  in  1687  and  1691.  So  extraordinary 
a  propofal  raifed  a  general  clamour.  The  com¬ 
pany  were  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  ufual 
method  of  borrowing.  Thefe  loans  became  more 
burdenfome,  the  more  they  were  multiplied,  as 
the  fecurity  was  more  precarious. 

As  the  company  was  in  want  both  of  money  and 
credit,  the  emptinefs  of  their  coffers  put  it  out  of 
their  power  to  afford  thofe  advantages,  and  that 
encouragement  to  the  merchant  in  India,  without 
which  he  will  neither  work,  nor  fet  others  to  work. 
This  inability  reduced  the  French  fales  to  nothing. 
It  is  demonftrable,  that  from  1664  to  1684,  that 
is,  in  the  fpace  of  twenty  years,  the  fum  total  of* 
their  produce  did  not  exceed  nine  millions  one 
hundred  thou  l  and  livres  *. 


To  thefe  had  been  added  other  abufes.  The 
condud  of  the  adminiftrators  and  agents  for  the 
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company  had  not  been  properly  dire&ed,  or  care¬ 
fully  looked  into.  The  capital  had  been  broken 
into,  and  dividends  paid  out  of  the  dock,  which 
ought  only  to  have  arifen  from  the  profits.  The 
lead;  brilliant,  and  leaf!:  profperous  of  all  reigns, 
had  exhibited  a  model  for  a  commercial  company. 
The  trade  to  China,  the  eafieft,  the  fa  fed,  and 
the  molt  advantageous  that  is  carried  on  with  Afia, 
had  been  given  up  to  a  particular  body  of 'mer¬ 
chants. 

The  bloody  war  of  1689  added  to  the  calami¬ 
ties  of  the  India  company,  even  by  the  very  fuc- 
ceffes  of  France.  Swarms  of  privateers,  fitted  out 
from  the  feveral  harbours  in  the  kingdom,  annoyed 
by  their  vigilance  and  bravery  the  trade  of  Hol¬ 
land  and  England.  In  their  numberlefs  prizes 
were  found  a  prodigious  quantity  of  India  goods, 
which  were  retailed  at  a  low  price.  The  company, 
who  by  this  competition  were  forced  to  fell  under 
prime  coft,  endeavoured  to  find  out  fome  expedient 
to  fave  themfelves  from  this  danger,  but  could 
think  of  none  that  was  reconcileable  with  the  inte- 
reft  of  the  privateers ;  nor  did  the  minifter  think 
proper  to  facrifice  an  ufeful  fet  of  men  to  a  body, 
which  had  fo  long  wearied  him  with  their  mur¬ 
murs  and  complaints. 

Besides  thefe,  the  company  had  many  more 
caufes  of  difcontent.  The  financiers  had  fhewn 
an  open  hatred  for  them,  and  were  continually 
oppofing  or  confining  them.  Supported  by  thofe 
vile  affociates  which  they  always  have  at  court, 
they  endeavoured  to  put  an  end  to  the  Indian 
trade,  under  the  fpecious  pretence  of  encoura¬ 
ging 
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ging  the  home  manufactures.  The  government  was 
at  firft  afraid  of  being  expofed  to  reproach,  by- 
departing  from  the  principles  of  Colbert,  and 
repealing  the  moft  folemn  -edicts  .  but  the  farmers 
of  the  revenue  found  means  to  render  thofe  pri- 
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vileges  ufelefs,  which  the  miniftry  would  not 
abolifh;  and  the  company  no  longer  enjoyed,  with¬ 
out  being  abfolutely  deprived  of  them. 

Heavy  duties  were  fuccefiively  laid  upon  all 
India  goods.  Half  a  year  feldom  paTed  without 
fome  new  regulation,  fometimes  to  allow,  fome- 
times  to  prohibit,  the  ufe  of  thefe  commodities : 
there  was  a  continued  fcene  of  contradictions  in  a 
part  of  adminiftration,  that  would  have  required 
fteady  and  invariable  principles.  All  thefe  varia¬ 
tions  gave  Europe  room  to  think,  that  trade  would 
hardly  be  eftablifhed  in  a  kingdom  where  all  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  caprices  of  a  minifter,  or  the  in- 

terefl  of  thofe  who  govern. 

The  conduct  of  an  ignorant  and  corrupt  admi¬ 
niftration,  the  levity  and  impatience  of  the  proprie¬ 
tors,  the  interefted  views  of  the  comptrollers  of 
finance,  the  oppreflive  fpirit  of  the  treafury,  joined 
to  other  caufes,  had  prepared  the  ruin  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  miferies  of  the  war,  carried  on  for  the 
Spanifh  fucceffion,  haftened  their  deftruaion. 

Every  refource  was  exhaufted.  The  moft  fan- 
guine  faw  no  profpea  of  their  being  able  to  fend 
out  a  fleet.  Befides,  if  by  unexpeaed  good  for¬ 
tune  fome  few  weak  veflels  fhould  be  fitted  out,  it 
was  to  be  feared  they  might  be  feized  in  Europe, 
or  in  India,  by  difappointed  creditors,  who  muff 
necdfarily  be  exafperated.  Thefe  powerful  mo¬ 
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tives  determined  the  company  in  1707,  to  con- 
fent  that  fome  rich  merchants  fhould  fend  their 
own  fhips  to  India,  upon  condition  that  they 
fhould  allow  the  company  fifteen  per  cent .  profit 
upon  the  goods  they  fhould  bring  home,  and  the 
right  of  taking  fuch  fhare  in  thofe  fhips.  as  their 
circumftances  fhould  admit  of.  Soon  after  this, 
they  were  even  reduced  to  make  over  the  whole 
and  exclufive  exeroife  of  their  privilege  to  fome 
privateers  of  St.  Malo,  flill  referving  the  fame 
concefiion,  which  for  fome  years  pafl  had  in  fome 
degree  kept  them  from  ruin. 

Notwithstanding  this  defperate  fituation,  in 
1714  they  folicited  the  renewal  of  their  charter, 
which  was  nearly  expired,  and  which  they  had 
enjoyed  for  half  a  century.  The  miniflry,  who 
did  not  know,  or  would  not  perceive,  that  meafures 
more  prudential  might  be  adopted,  granted  them 
an  indulgence  for  ten  years  longer.  This  new  re¬ 
gulation  took  place  but  in  part,  in  confequence  of 
fome  extraordinary  events,  the  caufes  of  which  we 
fhall  next  inquire  into.- 

Whoever  has  been  accuflomed  to  trace  the 
progrefs  of  empires,  has  always  confidered  the 
death  of  Colbert  as  the  event  that  put  an  end  to 
the  true  profperity  of  France.  She  flill  appeared 
with  fome  outward  fplendour,  but  her  inward 
decay  increafed  daily.  Her  finances,  adminiftered 
without  order  or  principle,  fell  a  prey  to  a 
multitude  of  rapacious  farmers  of  the  revenue* 
Thefe  people  made  themfelves  neceffary  even  by 
their  plunders,  and  went  fo  far  as  to  impofe 
terms  to  government.  The  confufion,  ufury, 
5  and 
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and  continual  alterations  in  the  coin,  the  reduc¬ 
tions  of  intereft,  the  alienations  of  the  domain 
and  of  the  taxes,  engagements  which  it  was  im- 
poflible  to  fulfil,  the  creation  of  penfions  and 
places,  the  privileges  and  exemptions  of  all  kinds, 
and  a  thoufand  other  evils,  each  more  ruinous 
than  the  other,  were  the  confluences  of  fo  cor¬ 
rupt  an  adminiflration. 

The  lofs  of  credit  foon  became  univerfal.  Bank¬ 
ruptcies  were  more  frequent.  Money  grew  fcarce, 
and  trade  was  at  a  ftand.  The  confumption  was 
lefs.  The  culture  of  lands  was  negledted.  Artifts 
went  over  to  foreign  countries.  The  common  peo¬ 
ple  had  neither  food  nor  cloathing.  The  nobility 
ferved  in  the  army  without  pay,  and  mortgaged 
their  lands.  All  prders  of  men  groaned  under  the 
weight  of  taxes,  and  were  in  want  of  the  necef- 
faries  of  life.  The  royal  effects  had  loft  their 
value.  The  contracts  upon  the  hotel  de  ville  fold 
but  for  half  their  worth,  and  the  bills  of  fale  fell 
eighty  or  ninety  per  cent .  under  par.  Lewis  XIV. 
a  little  before  his  death,  was  in  great  want  of  eight 
millions*;  and  was  forced  to  give  bonds  for 
3 2,000,000  f,  which  was  borrowing  at  four  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent . 

In  this  confufion  were  public  affairs,  when  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  took  the  reins  of  government. 
Thofe  who  were  for  violent  meafures,  propofed  to 
facrifice  the  creditors  of  the  ftate  to  the  land-hold¬ 
ers,  as  the  former  were  in  proportion  to  the  lat¬ 
ter  but  as  one  to  fix  hundred.  The  regent  re- 
fufed  to  come  into  a  meafure  that  would  have 
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damped  an  indelible  ftain  upon  his  adminiftration* 
He  preferred  an  inquiry  into  the  public  engage-  - 


ments  to  a  total  bankruptcy. 

Notwithstanding  the  reduction  of  600,000,00a 
*of  dock  to  bearer,  to  250,000,000  f  of  govern-, 
ment'  bonds,  the  national  debt  amounted  to 
262,138,001  livres  J  at  twenty-eight  livres  §  the 
merk,  the  intereft  of  which,  at  four  per  cent . 
amounted  to  89,983,453  livres  ||. 

This  enormous  debt,  which  nearly  abforbed  the 


whole  of  the  public  revenue,  fuggefted  the  idea 


of  appointing  a  bed  of  juftice,  to  call  thofe  to  ac¬ 
count  who  had  been  the  authors  of  the  public 
calamities,  and  had  enriched  themfelves  with  the 
fpoils  of  the  nation.  This  inquiry  only  ferved 


to  expofe  to  public  view  the  incapacity  of  the  mi- 


nifters  who  had  been  intruded  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  finances,  the  craft  of  the  farmers  of  the 
revenue  who  had  fwallowed  them  up,  and  the  bafe- 
nefs  of  the  courtiers,  who  had  fold  their  intereft  to 
the  firft  bidder.  By  this  experiment,  honeft  minds 
were  confirmed  in  the  abhorrence  they  always  had 
for  fuch  a  tribunal.  It  degrades  the  dignity  of  the 
prince  who  fails  to  fulfil  his  engagements,  and  ex- 
pofes  to  the  people  the  vices  of  a  corrupt  admini- 
ftration.  It  is  injurious  to  the  rights  of  the  citi¬ 
zen,  who  is  accountable  for  his  adtions  to  none  but 
the  law.  It  ftrikes  terror  into  the  rich,  who  are 
marked  out  as  delinquents,  merely  becaufe  they 
are  rich,  be  their  fortunes  well  or  ill  gotten.  It 
gives  encouragement  to  informers,  who  point  out 
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iis  fit  objedls  for  tyranny  fuch  as  it  may  be  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  ruin.  It  is  compoied  of  unmerciful 
leeches,  who  fee  guilt  wherever  they  fufpecl  there 
is  money.  It  fpares  plunderers,  who  find  means 
to  fecrete  their  wealth  in  time ;  and  fpoils  honeft 
men  who  think  themfelves  fecure  in  their  inno-^ 

*  i 

cence.  It  facrifices  the  interefts  of  the  treafury  to 
the  whims  of  a  few  greedy,  profligate,  and  extras 
vagant  favourites. 

While  France  was  exhibiting  to  all  Europe  the 
cruel  and  difgraceful  fpeclacle  of  thefe  complicated 
evils,  a  Scotch  empiric  arrived  at  Paris,  who  for 
fome  time  had  been  travelling  about,  and  making 
a  difplay  of  his  talents,  hurried  on  by  his  own 
reftlefs  difpofitiom  His  fiery  genius  and  peremp- 
tory  manner  were  capable  of  bearing  down  every 
argument,  and  furmounting  every  difficulty.  In. 
1716  he  fuggefted  the  idea  of  a  bank,  the  fuccefs 
of  which  confounded  his  opponents,  and  even  ex¬ 
ceeded  his  own  expectations.  With  ninety  mil¬ 
lions*  that  the  Well  India  company  furnifhed  to¬ 
wards  this  bank,  it  gave  new  life  to  agriculture, 
to  trade,  to  arts ;  in  ffiort,  to  the  whole  nation. 
The  author  was  extolled  as  an  accurate,  extenfive, 
and  elevated  genius,  who  defpifed  fortune,  aimed 
only  at  glory,  and  wanted  to  tranlmit  his  name  to 
pofterity  by  great  adiions.  Such  was  the  gratitude 
of  the  public,  that  he  was  thought  to  deferve  the 
higheft  honours.  This  aftonifhing  profperity  gave 
him  an  unlimited  authority.  He  made  ufe  of  it 
in  1719  to  unite  the  Eaft  and  Weft  India  com¬ 
panies,  as  likewife  thofe  of  Africa  and  China,  into 
one  body.  Commercial  fchemes  were  the  leaf!: 
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9  °i\r°  K  concern  of  the  new  fociety.  They  carried  their 
i.— ambition  fo  far  as -to  pretend  to  pay  off  all  the 
national  debt.  The  government  granted  them 
the  foie  vending  of  tobacco,  the  mint,  the  receipts, 
and  general  farms,  to  enable  them  to  purfue  fo 
grand  a  projedl. 

At  firft,  Law’s  fchemes  met  with  univerfal  ap¬ 
probation.  Six  hundred  and  twenty-four  thoufand 
Hi  ares,  moflly  bought  with  government  bills,  and 
which  upon  an  average  did  not  really  colt  500  li- 
vres*,  rofe  to  10,000  livresf,  payable  in  bank 
notes.  Such  was  the  infatuation  of  the  public,  that 
not  only  Frenchmen,  but  foreigners,  and  even  the 
mofl  fenfible  people,  fold  their  flock,  their  lands, 
their  jewels,  to  play  this  extraordinary  game. 
Gold  and  filver  were  held  in  no  eflimation  $  and 
nothing  but  paper  currency  was  fought  after. 

This  frenzy  multiplied  paper  credit  to  fuch  an 
amazing  degree,  that  it  circulated  to  the  amount 
of  6,138,243,590  livres  in  fhares  of  India  flock, 
or  in  bank  notes,  though  there  was  adtually  in 
the  kingdom  no  more  than  twelve  hundred  mil- 
lions  §  in  fpecie,  at  fixty  livres  a  merk  ||. 

Such  difproportion  might  poffibly  have  been 
fupported  in  a  free  nation,  where  it  had  been 
brought  on  by  degrees.  The  citizens,  accuflomed 
to  confider  the  nation  as  a  permanent  and  inde¬ 
pendent  body,  trull  to  its  fecurity  the  more  rea- 
tiily,  as  they  are  feldom  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  its  powers,  and  have  a  good  opinion  of  its 
equity  founded  on  experience.  Upon  the  flrength 
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of  this  favourable  prejudice,  credit  is  often  B  o 
ftretched  in  thofe  flates  beyond  the  real  refources 
and  fecurities  of  the  nation.  This  is  not  the 


cafe  in  an  abfolute  monarchy,  efpecially  fuch  as 


have  often  broken  their  engagements.  If  in  times 
of  public  infatuation  an  implicit  confidence  is 
fhewn,  the  effect  ceafes  with  the  caufe.  Their 
infolvency  becomes  evident.  The  honefly  of  the 
monarch,  the  mortgage,  the  flock,  every  thing 
appears  imaginary.  The  creditor,  recovered  from 
his  delirium,  demands  his  money  with  a  degree  of 
impatience  proportionable  to  his  uneafinefs.  The 
hiflory  of  the  fyflem  will  corroborate  this  truth. 

In  order  to  anfwer  the  firft  demands,  the  go¬ 
vernment  had  recourfe  to  very  extraordinary  ex¬ 
pedients.  Gold  was  prohibited  in  trade  j  all  per- 
fons  were  forbidden  to  keep  by  them  more  than 
five  hundred  livres  *  in  fpecie.  An  edi6t  was 
publifhed,  declaring  feveral  fucceffive  diminu¬ 
tions  in  the  value  of  the  coin.  This  had  the  defired 
effeft ;  people  were  now  not  fo  anxious  to  draw 
their  money  from  the  bank ;  on  the  contrary,  in 
lefs  than  a  month  they  brought  in  fpecie  to  the 
amount  of  forty-four  million  fix  hundred  ninety- 
fix  thoufand  one  hundred  and  ninety  livres  f  in 
fpecie,  at  eighty  livres  a  merk. 

As  this  infatuation  could  not  be  lafling,  it  was 
judged  expedient  to  leiTen  the  difproportion  be¬ 
tween  paper-currency  and  money,  by  reducing 
the  bank  bills  to  half  their  value,  and  the  fhares 
to  five-ninths.  The  flandard  for  the  coin  was  fixed 
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B  v  K  at  eighty-two  livres  ten  fols*amerk.  This  fcheme> 
the  moH  rational,  perhaps,  that  could  have  been 
deviled  in  the  critical  fituation  of  affairs,  completed 
the  general  confufion.  The  confbernation  was  uni- 
verfal;  every  one  imagined  he  had  loll  half  his 
for  tune,  and  haftened  to  call  in  the  remainder. 
The  bank  had  no  flock,  and  the  Hock-brokers 
found  they  had  only  been  grafping  at  fhadows. 
The  foreigners,  who  had  realized  their  paper  at 
firlt,  and  carried  off  one-third  of  the  ready  money 
of  the  kingdom,  were  the  leak  lofers.  The  hopes 
which  the  government  had  conceived  of  paying  off 
the  national  debt  difappeared  with  Law;,  and  there 
remained  no  lading  monument  of  the  fyllem,  but 
an  India  company,  whole  Htares  were  fixed  by  the 
liquidation  of  1723,  to  the  number  of  fifty-fix 
thoufand,  but  by  fubfequent  events  were  re¬ 
duced  to  fifty- thoufand  two  hundred  fixty-eight 
and  four- tenths. 

Unfortunately  it  preferved  the  privileges  of 
the  feveral  companies  out  of  which  it  had  been 
formed ;  and  this  prerogative  added  neither  to  its 
wifdom  or  power ;  it  confined  the  negro-trade, 
and  Hopped  the  progrefs  of  the  fugar  colonies. 
MoH  of  its  privileges  ferved  only  to  authorife 
odious  monopolies.  The  moH  fertile  regions 
upon  earth,  when  occupied  by  the  company, 
were  neither  peopled  nor  cultivated.  The  fpirit 
of  finance,  which  reHrains  purfuits  as  much  as 
the  commercial  fpirit  enlarges  them,  became  the 
fpirit  of  the  company,  and  has  continued  ever 
fihce.  The  directors  thought  only  of  turning  to 
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their  own  advantage  the  rights  ceded  to  the  B  °v°  K 
company  in  Aha,  Africa,  and  America.  It  be-  v-— ' > 
came  a  fociety  of  contra&ors,  rather  than  a  trad¬ 
ing  company.  Nothing  could  pofiibly  be  laid  in 
praife  of  their  adminidration,  had  they  not  been 
fo  honed  as  to  pay  off  the  debts  accumulated  in 
India  for  a  century  pad;  and  taken  care  to  fecure 
Pondicherry  againd  any  invahon,  by  furrounding 
it  with  walls.  Their  trade  was  but  frnall  and  pre¬ 
carious  till  Orry  was  appointed  to  fuperintend  the 
finances  of  the  nation. 

That  upright  and  difintereded  minider  fullied  Great  fuc- 
his  virtues  by  a  harfhnefs  of  temper  which  he  FrenVin 
apologized  for  in  a  manner  not  much  to  the  credit  India* 
of  the  nation.  One  day  that  a  friend  was  re¬ 
proaching  him  for  the  roughnefs  of  his  manners, 
he  ahfwered.  How  can  I  behave  other-wife  ?  Out  of 
a  hundred  people  I  fee  in  a  day ,  fifty  take  'me  for  a 
fool ,  and  fifty  for  a  knave.  He  had  a  brother 
named  Fulvy,  who  was  lefs  rigid  in  his  princi¬ 
ples,  but  had  more  affability,  and  greater  capa¬ 
city.  He  intruded  him  with  the  concerns  of  the 
company,  which  could  not  but  fiourifh  under  fuch 
a  direction. 

Notwithstanding  the  former  prejudices  and 
thofe  which  dill  prevailed ;  notwithdanding  the 
■abhorrence  the  public  had  for  any  remains  of 
Law’s  fydem  5  notwithdanding  the  authority  of 
the  Sorbonne,  which  had  decided  that  the  divi¬ 
dend  upon  the  fhares  came  under  the  denomina¬ 
tion  of  ufury ;  notwithdanding  the  blindnefs  of  a 
nation  credulous  enough  not  to  be  fhocked  at  fo 
abliird  a  decifion  ;  yet  dill  the  two  brothers  found 
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means  to  convince  Cardinal  Fleury,  that  it  was 
proper  to  fupport  the  India  Company  in  an  effec¬ 
tual  manner.  They  even  prevailed  upon  that  mi- 
nifler,  who  was  fometim.es  too  parfimonious,  to 
lavifh  the  king’s  favours  upon  this  eflablifhment. 
The  care  of  fuperintending  its  trade,  and  increaf- 
ing  its  powers,  was  afterwards  committed  to  feve- 
ral  perfons  of  known  abilities, 

Dumas  was  fent  to  Pondicherry.  He  foon 
obtained  leave  of  the  Court  of  Dehli  to  coin 
money;  which  privilege  was  worth  four  or  five 
hundred  thoufand  livres*a  year.  He  obtained  a 
ceffion  of  the  territory  of  Karical,  which  entitled 
him  to  a  confiderable  fhare  in  the  trade  of  Tan- 
jour.  Some  time  after,  a  hundred  thoufand,  Ma- 
rattas  invaded  the  Decan.  They  attacked  the 
Nabob  of  Arcot,  who  was  vanquifhed  and  (lain, 
His  family  and  feveral  of  his  fubjeds  took  refuge 
in  Pondicherry.  They  were  received  with  all  the 
kindnefs  due  to  allies  in  diflrefs,  Ragogi  Bouffola, 
the  general  of  the  vidorious  army,  demanded, 
that  they  fhould  be  delivered  up  to  him;  and  fur¬ 
ther  required  the  payment  of  1,200,000  livresf 
by  virtue  of  a  tribute,  which  he  pretended  the 
French  had  formerly  fubmitted  to, 

Dumas  made  anfwer,  That  fo  long  as  the  Mo¬ 
guls  had  been  mailers  of  that  country,  they  had 
always  treated  the  French  with  the  refped  due  to 
one  of  the  moil  illuftrious  nations  in  the  world, 
which  took  a  pride  in  her  turn  in  proteding  her 
benefadors ;  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  charader 
of  that  magnanimous  nation  to  deliver  up  a  num- 

*  About  19,700  1.  on  an  average.  f  52,50c!. 
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ber  of  women  and  children,  and  of  unfortunate  and 
defencelefs  men,  to  fee  them  put  to  death ;  that 
the  fugitives  then  in  the  town  were  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  his  king,  who  efteemed  it  his  higheft 
honour  to  be  the  protestor  of  the  diftrefled ;  that 
every  Frenchman  in  Pondicherry  would  gladly  die 
in  their  defence;  and  that  his  own  life  was  for¬ 
feited,  if  his  fovereign  were  to  know  that  he  had  fo 
much  as  liftened  to  the  mention  of  a  tribute.  He 
added,  that  he  was  ready  to  defend  the  place  to 
the  laft  extremity;  and  if  he  was  overpowered,  he 
would  get  on  board  his  Ihips,  and  return  to 
Europe :  that  Rogogi  might  confider  whether  he 
chofe  to  expofe  his  army  to  utter  deftru&ion,  when 
the  greateft  advantage  that  could  be  obtained  by 
it  was  to  take  pofifeffion  of  a  heap  of  ruins. 

The  Indians  had  not  been  accuftomed  to  hear 
the  French  talk  with  fo  much  dignity.  This  bold- 
nefs  daggered  the  general  of  the  Marattas ;  and, 
after  fome  negociations  fkilfully  carried  on,  he  de¬ 
termined  to  keep  peace  with  Pondicherry. 

Whilst  Dumas  was  procuring  wealth  and  re- 
fpeCt  to  the  company,  the  government  fent  la  Bour- 
donnais  to  the  Ifle  of  France. 

The  Portuguefe,  at  the  time  of  their  fir  ft  voyages 
to  India,  had  difcovered  to  the  eafc  of  Madagascar, 
between  the  19th  and  20th  degrees  of  latitude, 
three  ifiands,  to  which  they  gave  the  names  of  Mal- 
carenhas,  Cerne,  and  Rodrigue.  There  they  found 
neither  men  nor  quadrupeds,  and  attempted  no  fet~ 
tlement  upon  either  of  the  ifiands.  The  mod 
weftern  of  them,  which  had  been  called  Malcaren- 

has,  ferved  as  a  refuge  about  the  year  1665  to 
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B  °v°  K  fome  Frenchmen,  who  before  were  fettled  at; 

Madagafcar.  There  they  found  an  extent  of  fixty 
miles  in  length,  and- 'forty-dive  in  breadth,  full  of 
mountains,  and  but  few  plains.  At  find  they  bred 
cattle,  and  afterwards"  they  cultivated  European 
corn,  Afiatic  and  African  fruits,  and  fome  vegeta¬ 
bles  fit  for  that  mild  climate.  The  health,  plenty, 
and  freedom  they  enjoyed,  induced  feveral  bailors 
belonging  to  the  flips  that  touched  there  for  re- 
frefhments,  to  come  and  live  amongft  them.  In- 
dufixy  brought  on  population.  In  1718,  they 
procured  fome  coffee  trees  from  Arabia,  which  fuc- 
ceeded  tolerably  well,  though  the  fruit  had  loft 
much  of  its  flavour.  This  culture,  and  other  labo¬ 
rious  employments,  were  performed  by  (laves  from 
the  coaft  of  Africa,  or  from  Madagafcar.  Then 
the  ifland,  which  had  changed  its  name  from 
Mafcarenhas  to  the  ifle  of  Bourbon,  became  an 
important  object  to  the  company.  In  1763,  the 
population  amounted  to  4627  white  people,  and 
1 5 149  blacks ;  the  cattle  confided  of  8702  beeves, 
4084  fheep,  7405  goats,  7619  hogs.  Upon  an 
.extent  of  125,909  acres  of  cultivated  land,  they 
gathered  as  much  caffava  as  would  feed  their 
(laves,  1 135000  pounds  weight  of  corn,  844100 
pounds  of  rice,  2879100  pounds  of  maize,  and 
2535IO°  pounds  of  coffee,  which  the  company 
bought  up  at  fix  fols  *  a  pound. 

U  n fortunately  this  valuable  poffeffion  has 
no  harbour.  This  inconvenience  determined  the 
french  to  attempt  a  fettlement  on  the  ifland  of 
feme,  where  the  Portuguefe  had,  as  ufual,  left 

*  About  3d. 
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fome  quadrupeds  and  fowls  for  the  benefit  of  fuch 
of  their  {hips  as  fhould  chance  to  touch  there. 
The  Dutch,  who  afterwards  took  poffeflion  of  it, 
forfook  it  from  an  apprehenfion  of  multiplying 
their  fettlements  too  much.  The  ifland  was  unin¬ 
habited  when  the  French  landed  there  in  1720, 
and  changed  its  name  from  Mauritius  to  the  Ifle 
of  France,  which  it  ft  ill  bears. 

The  firft  people  that  were  fent  thither,  came 
over  from  Bourbon,  and  there  they  were  forgot¬ 
ten  for  fifteen  years.  They  only  formed  as  it  were 
a  corps  de  garde,  with  orders  to  hang  out  a 
French  flam  to  inform  all  nations  that  the  ifland 
had  a  mafter.  The  company,  long  undetermined, 
decided  at  laft  for  the  keeping  it,  and  in  1735  la 
Bourdonnais  was  commiflioned  to  improve  it. 

This  man,  who  has  fmce  been  fo  famous,  was 
born  at  St.  Malo,  and  had  been  at  fea  from  the 
age  of  ten  years  3  all  his  voyages  had  been  pro- 
fperous,  and  in  every  one  he  had  ftgnalized  him- 
felf  by  fome  extraordinary  acftion.  He  had  re¬ 
conciled  the  Arabs  and  the  Portuguefe,  who  were 
preparing  to  maftacre  one  another  in  the  road  of 
Mocha:  and  had  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  the 
war  at  Mahe.  Fie  was  the  firft  Frenchman  who 
ever  thought  of  fending  armed  veflfels  into  the 
Indian  feas.  He  was  known  to  be  equally  fkilful 
in  the  art  of  fhip-building,  as  in  that  of  navigat¬ 
ing  and  defending  a  fnip.  His  fchemes  bore  the 
mark  of  genius,  nor  were  his  views  contrafted  by 
the  clofe  attention  he  paid  to  all  the  minute  par¬ 
ticulars  of  whatever  fcheme  he  undertook.  Dif¬ 
ficulties  did  but  quicken  his  activity,  and  difplay 

his 
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B  Oiv0  K  his  talent  for  difpofmg  the  men  under  his  command 
w-v-w  to  the  belt  advantage.  Nothing  was  ever  laid  to 
his  charge  but  an  immoderate  paflion  for  riches ; 
and  it  muff  be  confeffed  he  was  not  over-fcrupulous 
as  to  the  means  of  acquiring  them. 

He  was  no  fooner  arrived  at  the  Ifle  of  France, 
than  he  made  it  his  bufinefs  to  acquire  every  infor¬ 
mation  he  could  concerning  it.  He  found  it  to  be 
31890  toifes  in  its  greateft  diameter,  22124  in  its 
greateft  breadth,  and  432680  acres  in  furface. 
The  greateft  part  of  this  ground  was  covered  with 
forefts  aim  oft  impenetrable,  and  with  mountains 
not  exceeding  400  toifes  in  height.  Moft  of  them 
were  full  of  refervoirs  of  water,  which  poured 
down  in  ftreams  upon  a  dark  grey  earth,  full  of 
perforations,  and  for  the  moft  part  ftony. 

The  lea  coaft  was  what  la  Bourclonnais  chiefly 
attended  to  ;  and  his  principal  obfervations  related 
to  the  two  harbours  he  found  there.  He  thought 
the  harbour  on  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  little  confe- 
quence,  on  account  of  the  regular  and  high  winds, 
which  make  it  impoffible,  or  at  leaft  very  difficult, 
to  fail  out  of  it  at  any  feafon  of  the  year.  That  on 
the  north-weft  he  found  far  preferable,  though  the 
Ihips  muft  get  to  it  through  a  narrow  channel, 
between  two  flats,  and  then  be  towed  in,  and 
though  it  will  fcarcely  admit  above  thirty-five  or 
forty  Ihips, 

As  foon  as  la  Bourdonnais  had  procured  thefe 
neceftary  informations,  he  endeavoured  to  inftil  a 
fpirit  of  emulation  into  the  firft  colonifts  on  the 
Hand,  who  were  entirely  discouraged  at  the  neglect 
with  which  they  had  been  treated,  and  attempted 
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to  reduce  to  fome  fubordination  the  vagrants  lately  B 
arrived  from  the  mother  country.  He  made  them 
cultivate  rice  and  wheat,  for  the  good  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  and  caifava,  which  he  had  brought  from 
Brazil,  for  the  flaves.  They  were  to  be  furnifhed 
from  Madagafcar  with  meat  for  the  daily  confump- 
tion  of  the  richer  inhabitants  and  of  fea-faring 
men,  till  the  cattle  they  had  procured  from  thence 
fhould  multiply  fo  confiderabiy,  as  to  prevent  the 
neceflity  of  importing  any  more.  A  poll  which  he 
had  eftablifhed  on  the  little  ifland  of  Rodrigue, 
abundantly  fupplied  the  poor  with  turtle.  Here 
fhips  going  to  India  foon  found  all  the  refrefhments 
and  conveniencies  they  wanted  after  a  tedious 
p adage.  Three  (hips  were  fitted  out,  one  of  which 
carried  ^ oo  tons  burdent  If  tne  founder  had  not 
the  fatisfa&ion  of  bringing  the  colony  to  the  ut- 
moft  degree  of  profperity  it  was  capable  of,  at  leaft 
he  had  the  credit  of  having  difcovered  what  degree 
of  importance  it  might  accpnre  in  able  hands. 

These  improvements,  however,  though,  they 
feemed  to  be  owing  to  enchantment,  did  not  me«.t 
with  the  approbation  of  thofe  who  were  princi¬ 
pally  concerned  in  them,  and  la  Bourdonnais  vas 
compelled  to  juftify  himfelf.  One  of  the  directors 
was  afking  him  one  day  how  it  happened  tnaL  he 
had  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  company  fo  ill, 
while  he  had  taken  fo  much  care  of  his  own. 
Becaufe ,  faid  he,  I  have  managed  mine  according  to 
my  own  judgment^  and  thofe  of  the  company  ac  cor  a  nig 
to  your  directions. 

Great  men  have  been  always  more  ufeful  to 

the  public,  than  large  collective  bodies.  Nations 

and 
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and  fbcietics  are  but  the  inflruments  of  men  of 
genius ;  thefe  have  been  the  true  founders  of 
ilates  and  colonies.  Spain,  Portugal,  Holland, 
-and  England,  owe  their  foreign  conquefls  and 
femements  <_o  able  warriors,  experienced  leamen, 
and  legiflators  of  fuperior  talents.  France  efpe- 
oially  is  more  indebted  to  fome  fortunate  indivH 
diials  for  the  glory  fhe  has  acquired,  than  to  the 
form  of  her  government.  One  of  thefe  fuperior 
men  had  juft  eftablifhed  the  power  of  France  over 
two  important  Hands  in  Africa ;  another  Hill  more 
extraordinary,  whofe  name  was  Dupleix,  added 
fplendour  to  the  French  name  in  Aha, 

He  was  firft  fent  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, 
where  he  iuperintended  the  colony  of  Chanderna- 
gore.  That  fettlement,  though  formed  in  a  part 
of  tiie  globe  the  Deft  adapted  for  great  commer¬ 
cial  undertakings,  had  been  but  in  a  languid  hate, 
till  he  took  tiie  management  of  it.  The  company 
was  not  able  to  fend  any  great  flock ;  and  the 
agents,  who  went  over  there  without  any  of  their 
own,  had  not  been  able  to  avail  themfelves  of  the 
libeity  tn at  was  allowed  them  of  advancing  their 
own  private  affairs.  The  aflivity  of  the  new  gover¬ 
nor,  who  brought  an  ample  fortune,  the  reward 
of  ten  years  fuccefsful  labours,  foon  fpread  through¬ 
out  tne  colony.  In  a  country  abounding  with 
money  they  foon  found  credit,  when  once  they 
fhewed  themfelves  deleaving  of  it.  In  afhort  time, 
Chandernagore  excited  the  admiration  of  its  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  the  envy  of  its  rivals.  Dupleix,  who 
had  engaged  the  reft  of  the  French  in  his  vafl 
ipmuiauons,  opened  frein  fources  of  commerce  all 
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over  the  Mogul's  Dominions,  and  as  far  as  Thibet.  B  ®  0  IC 

On  his  arrival  he  had  not  found  a  fingle  (loop,  ' - v — 

and  he  fitted  out  fifteen  armed  veffels  at  once. 

Thefe  fhips  carried  on  trade  in  different  places  in 
India.  Some  he  fent  to  the  Red  Sea,  to  the  Gulph 
of  Perfia,  to  Surat,  to  Goa,  to  the  Maldives,  and 
Manilla  Blands,  and  to  all  the  feas  where  there 
was  a  poffibility  of  trading  to  advantage. 

Dupleix  had  for  twelve  years  fupported  the 
honour  of  the  French  name  on  the  Ganges,  and 
increafed  the  revenues  of  the  public  as  well  as 
the  private  fortunes  of  individuals,  when  he  was 
called  to  Pondicherry,  to  take  upon  him  the  gene¬ 
ral  fuperintendency  of  all  the  company’s  affairs 
in  India.  They  were  then  in  a  more  flourifhing 
condition  than  they  had  ever  yet  been,  or  hat 
been  fince ;  for  that  year  the  returns  amour 
twenty-four  millions*.  Had  they  contin 
aft  prudently,  had  they  confided  more  in  tw 
men  as  Dupleix  and  la  Bourdonnais,  they 
probably  have  acquired  fuch  power  as  wot 
have  been  eafily  deflroyed. 

La  Bourdonnais  faw  an  approaching  r 
with  England  and  propofed  a  fcheme  which 
have  fecured  to  the  French  the  fovereignty 
feas  in  Afia,  during  the  whole  courfe  of  tl 
He  was  convinced,  that  whichever  nation 
firft  take  up  arms  in  India,  tvould  have  a  it 
advantage  over  the  other.  He  therefore  del 
have  a  fquadron,  with  which  lie  fhouid  fail 
Ifle  of  France,  and  there  wait  till  hod ilities 
From  this  place  he  was  to  go  and  cruize 
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{traits  of  Sunda,  where  moil  of  the  iliips  pafs  that 
are  going  to,  or  coming  from  China.  There  he 
would  have  intercepted  all  the  Englifh  fhips,  and 
faved  thofe  of  the  French.  He  would  have  even 
taken  the  fmall  fquadron  which  England  fent  into 
thofe  very  latitudes ;  and,  having  thus  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  the  Indian  feas,  would  have  ruined  all 
the  Engliih  fettlements  in  thofe  parts. 

The  minifhy  approved  of  this  plan,  and  granted 
him  five  men  of  war,  with  which  he  fet  fail. 

He  had  fcarcely  fet  fail,  when  the  directors, 
equally  offended  at  their  being  kept  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  deflination  of  the  fquadron,  and  at  the 
expences  it  had  occafioned  them,  and  jealous  of 
the  advantage  this  wrould  give  to  a  man  who, 
in  their  opinion,  was  already  too  independent, 
exclaimed  againft  this  armament  as  they  had  done 
before,  and  declared  it  t6  be  ufelefs.  They  were, 
or  pretended  to  be,  fo  fully  convinced  of  the 
neutrality  that  would  be  obferved  in  India  be¬ 
tween  the  two  companies,  that  they  perfuaded  the 
minifter  into  that  opinion,  when  la  Bourdonnais 
was  no  longer  prefent  to  animate  him,  and  guide 
his  inexperience. 

The  court  of  Verfailles  was  not  aware  that  a 
power,  fupported  chiefly  by  trade,  would  not  eafily 
be  induced  to  leave  them  in  quiet  poffeifion  of  the 
Indian  ocean ;  and  that,  if  fhe  either  made  or 
liftened  to  any  propofais  of  neutrality,  it  muff  be 
only  to  gain  time.  It  was  not  aware  that,  even 
fuppofing  fuch  an  agreement  was  made  bom  fide 
on  both  fides,  a  thoufand  unforefeen  events  might 
interrupt  it.  It  was  not  aware,  that  the  objedt 
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propofed  could  never  be  fully  anfwered,  heeaufe  E  °iY°  K 
the  fea-forces  of  both  nations,  not  being  bound 
by  any  private  agreement  made  between  two  com¬ 
panies,  would  attack  their  fhips  in  the  European 
leas.  It  was  not  aware,  that  in  the  colonies 
themfelves  they  would  make  preparations  to  guard 
againft  a  furprife  5  that  thefe  precautions  would 
create  a  miftruft  on  both  Tides  ;  and  that  miftruft 
would  bring  on  an  open  rapture.  All  thefe  par¬ 
ticulars  were  not  perceived  by  the  court,  and  the 
fquadron  was  recalled.  Hoftilities  began ;  and  the 
loTs  of  almoft  every  French  drip  going  to  India, 
fhewed  too  late  which  of  the  two  was  the  mod; 
judicious  fyltern  of  politics. 

La  Bourdonnais  was  4as  deeply  afFecied  for 
the  errors  that  had  occafioned  the  misfortunes 
of  the  nation,  as  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  them 
himfelf,  and  applied  wholly  to  remedy  them. 

Without  magazines,  without  providons,  without 
money,  he  found  means  by  his  attention  and  per- 
feverance  to  form  a  fquadron,  compoled  of  a  hxty- 
gun  lhip,  and  five  merchantmen,  which  he  turned 
into  men  of  war.  He  ventured  to  attacK  the  Eng- 
lifli  fquadron ;  he  beat  them,  purfued  and  forced 
them  to  quit  the  coaft  of  Coromandel ;  he  then 
befieged  and  took  Madrafs,  the  firfl  of  the  Englidx 
fettlements.  The  viblor  waspreparing  forfrelh 
expeditions,  which  were  certain  and  eafy ;  but 
he  met  with  the  mod;  violent  oppofition,  which  not. 
only  occafioned  the  lofs  of  the  fum  of  9,057,000 
livres  *  he  had  ftipulated  for  as  the  ranfom  of 
the  city,  but  alfo  deprived  him  of  the  fuccefs 

*  396,243!.  15  s. 
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b  o  o  k  -wjjich  rnufl  neceffarily  have  followed  his  under- 
i— takings. 

o 

The  company  was  then  governed  by  two  of 
the  king’s  commiffaries,  who  were  irreconcileable 
enemies  to  each  other.  The  directors  and  the  in¬ 
ferior  officers  had  taken  part  in  the  quarrel,  ac¬ 
cording  as  their  inclination  or  their  intereil  led 
them.  The  two  factions  were  extremely  incenfed 
againft  each  other.  That  which  had  cached  La 
Bourdonnais’s  fquadron  to  be  taken  from  him, 
was  enraged  to  fee  that  he  had  found  refources 
in  himfelf,  to  ward  off  every  blow  that  was  aimed 
at  him.  There  is  good  reafon  to  believe,  that  this 
faction  purfued  him  to  India,  and  inftilied  the 
poifon  of  jealoufy  into  the  heart  of  Dupleix.  Two 
men  formed  to  efteem  and  love  each  other,  to 
adorn  the  French  name,  and  to  defcend  together 
to  poderity,  became  the  vile  tools  of  an  animofity 
in  which  they  were  not  the  lead  interefted.  Du¬ 
pleix  oppofed  La  Bourdonnais,  and  made  him  lofe 
much  time.  The  latter,  after  having  fcaid  too  long 
on  the  co ad  of  Coromandel,  waiting  for  the  fuc- 
cours  which  had  been  unneceffarily  delayed,  faw 
his  fquadron  deftroyed  by  a  fcorm.  The  crews 
were  difpofed  to  mutiny.  So  many  misfortunes, 
brought-on  by  the  intrigues  of  Dupleix,  deter¬ 
mined  La  Bourdonnais  to  return  to  Europe, 
where  a  horrid  dungeon  was  the  reward  of  all 
his  glorious  fervices,  and  the  end  of  all  the 
hopes  which  the  nation  had  built  upon  his  great 
talents.  The  Engliffi,  delivered  from  that  for¬ 
midable  enemy  in  India,  and  condderably  rein¬ 
forced,  found  themfelves  in  a  condition  to  attack 

the 
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tiie  French  in  their  turn,  and  accordingly  laid  B  °y°  K 
liege  to  Pondicherry.  u-y-s-i 

Dupleix  then  made  amends  for  pad:  errors;  He 
defended  the  town  with  great  dull  and  bravery ; 
and  after  the  trenches  had  been  opened  fix  weeks, 
the  Englifh  were  forced  to  raife  the  fiege.  The 
news  of  the  peace  arrived  foon  after,  and  all 
hoflilities  ceafed  between  the  companies  of  both 


nations; 

The  taking  of  Madrafs,  La  Bourdonnais’s  en¬ 
gagement  at  fea,  and  the  raiding  of  the  fiege  of 
Pondicherry 3  gave  the  Indian  nations  a  high  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  French  ;  and  they  were  refpedted  in  -  ■ 
thofe  parts  as  the  firfh  and  greateft  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  powers. 

-  Dupleix  endeavoured  to  avail  himfelf  of  this 
difpofition,  and  took  care  to  procure  ladling  and 
important  advantages  for  his  nation.  In  order  to 
judge  rightly  of  his  projects,  we  mud:  lay  before 
the  reader  a  defcription  of  the  ftate  of  Indoftan  at 


that  time. 

If  we  may  credit  uncertain  tradition,  that  fine  view  of  the 

J  .  r*  n  C  French  to 

rich  country  tempted  the  firit  conquerors  or  me  aggrandize 
world.  But  whether  Bacchus,  Hercules,  Sefoftris, 
or  Darius,  did  or  did  not  carry  their  arms  through  lndoftan- 
that  large  portion  of  the  globe,  certain  it  is,  that 
it  proved  an  inexhauftible  fund  of  fidlions  and  won¬ 
ders  to  the  ancient  Greeks.  That  people,  ever  cre¬ 
dulous,  becaulfe  they  were  carried  away  by  their 
imagination,  were  fo  enchanted  with  thele  mar¬ 
velous  fbories,  that  they  ftill  gave  credit  to 
them,  even  in  the  more  enlightened  ages  of  the 


republic. 
VOL.  II. 
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If  we  confider  this  matter  according  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  reafon  and  truth,  we  fhall  find  that  a  pure 
air,  wholefome  food,  and  great  frugality,  had  early 
multiplied  men  to  a  prodigious  degree  in  Indoftan. 
They  were  acquainted  with  laws,  civil  government 
and  arts ;  whilfl  the  reft  of  the  earth  was  defert 
and  favage.  Wife  and  beneficial  inftitutions  pre- 
ferved  thefe  people  from  corruption,  and  their 
only  care  was  to  enjoy  the  gifts  of  the  earth  and 
of  the  climate.  If  from  time  to  time  their  morals 
were  tainted  in  fome  of  thefe  ftates,  the  empire  was 
immediately  fubverted ;  and  when  Alexander  en¬ 
tered  thefe  regions,  he  found  very  few  kings,  and 
many  free  cities. 

A  country  divided  into  numberlefs  little  ftates, 
fome  of  which  were  popular,  and  others  enflaved, 
could  not  make  a  very  formidable  refiftance  againft 
the  hero  of  Macedonia.  His  progrefs  was  rapid, 
and  he  would  have  fubdued  the  whole  country, 
had  not  death  overtaken  him  in  the  midft  of  his 
triumphs. 

By  following  this  conqueror  in  his  expeditions, 
the  Indian  Sandrocotus  had  learned  the  art  of 
war.  This  obfcure  man,  who  had  nothing  to  re¬ 
commend  him  but  his  talents, colledled  a  numerous 
army,  and  drove  the  Macedonians  out  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  they  had  invaded.  The  deliverer  of  his 
country  then  made  himfelf  mafter  of  it,  and  united 
all  Indoftan  under  his  dominion.  How  lone:  he 
reigned,  or  what  was  the  duration  of  the  empire 
he  had  founded,  is  not  known. 

✓ 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  the 
Arabs  over-ran  India,  as  they  did  many  other  parts 
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of  the  world.  They  fubjected  fome  few  iflands 
to  their  dominion ;  but*  content  with  trading 
peaceably  on  the  continent  they  made  but  few 
fettlements  on  it. 

Three  centuries  after  this*  fome  barbarians  of 
their  religion,  who  came  out  from  Khoraffan 
headed  by  Mahmoud,  attacked  India  on  the  north 
fide,  and  extended  their  depredations  as  far  as 
Guzarat.  They  carried  off  immenfe  fpoils  from 
thofe  wealthy  provinces*  and  buried  them  under 
ground  in  their  wretched  and  barren  deferts. 

These  calamities  were  not  yet  forgotten,  when 
Gingis-Khan,  who  with  his  Tartars  had  fubdued 
the  greateft  part  of  Afia,  brought  his  vi&orious 
army  to  the  weftern  borders  of  India*  This  was 
about  the  year  1200.  It  is  not  known  what  part 
this  conqueror  and  his  defcendents  tooit  in  the 
affairs  of  Indoftan.  Probably*  they  did  not  con¬ 
cern  themielves  much  about  them ,  for  it  appears, 
that  loon  after  the  Patans  reigned  over  this  fine 

Country. 

These  are  faid  to  have  been  Arabian  merchants 
fettled  on  the  coafts  of  Indoftan,  who,  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  weaknefs  of  the  leveral  kings  and 
nations  who  had  admitted  them*  eafiiy  ieizea  upon 
many  provinces,  and  founded  a  vaft  empire,  of 
which  Delhi  was  the  capital*  Under  their  dominion 
India  was  happy,  becaufe  men  educated  to  trade 
were  not  influenced  by  that  ipint  Oi  devaftat-on 
and  rapine  which  commonly  attends  invadeis. 

The  Indians  had  fcarce  had  time  to  accuftom 

themfelves  to  a  foreign  yoke,  when  they  were  once 

more  forced  to  change  mafters.  Tamerlane,  who 

n  o  came 
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came  from  Great  T artary,  and  was  already  famous 
for  his  cruelties  and  his  victories,  advanced  to  the 
north  fide  of  Indoftan,.  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  with  a  well-difciplined  and  triumphant 
army,  inured  to  all  the  hardships  of  war.  He 
fecured  the  northern  provinces  himfelf,  and  aban¬ 
doned  the  plunder  of  the  fouthern  ones  to  his 
lieutenants.  He  feemed  determined  to  fubdue  all 
India,  when  on  a  fudden  he  turned  his  arms  againft 
Bajazet,  overcame  and  dethroned  that  prince, 
and  by  the  union  of  all  his  conquefts  found  him¬ 
felf  maker  of  the  immenfe  fpace  that  extends 
from  the  delicious  coaft  of  Smyrna  to  the  delight¬ 
ful  borders  of  the  Ganges.  After  his  death,  vio¬ 
lent  contefts  arofe,  and  his  pofterity  were  deprived 
of  his  rich  fpoils.  Babar,  the  fixth  defcendent  of 
one  of  his  children,  alone  furvived  to  preferve  his 
name. 

That  young  prince,  brought  up  in  floth  and 
luxury,  reigned  in  Samarcand,  where  his  anceftor 
had  ended  his  days.  The  Ufbeck  Tartars  de¬ 
throned  him,  and  conftrained  him  to  take  refuge 
in  the  Cabuliftan.  Ranguildas,  the  governor  of 
that  province,  received  him  kindly,  and  fupplied 
him, with  troops. 

-  This  wife  man  addreffed  him  in  the  following 

o 

manner  :  “  It  is  not  towards  the  north,  where  ven- 
ff  geance  would  naturally  call  thee,  that  thy  Heps 
f-c  mud  be  directed.  Soldiers,  enervated  by  the 
"  pleasures  of  India,  could  not  without  rajfhnefs 
€C  attack  warriors  famous  for  their  courage  and 
"  their  victories.  Heaven  has  conduced  thee  to 
"  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  in.  order  to  fix  upon 
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«<  thy  brow  one  of  the  richeft  diadems  in  the  uni- 
c<  verfe.  Turn  thy  view  towards  Indoftan,  That 
u  empire,  torn  in  pieces  by  the  mediant  wars  of 
«  the  Indians  and  Patans,  calls  for  a  matter.  It  is 
<c  in  thofe  delightful  regions  that  thou  muft  efta- 
cc  blifli  a  new  monarchy,  and  raife  thy  glory  equal 
{<  to  that  of  the  formidable  Tamerlane/’ 

This  judicious  advice  made  a  ftrong  impreffion 
on  the  mind  of  Babar.  A  plan  of  ufurpation  was 
immediately  traced  out,  and  purfued  with  activity 
and  fkill,  Succefs  attended  the  execution.  The 
northern  provinces,  not  excepting  Delhi,  fubrnit- 
ted  after  fome  refiftance;  and  thus  a  fugitive 
monarch  had  the  honour  of  laying  the  foundation 
of  the  power  of  the  Mogul  Tartars,  which  fubfifts 
to  this  day. 

The  prefervation  of  this  conqueft  required  a 
form  of  government.  That  which  Babar  found 
eftablifhed  in  India,  wras  a  kind  of  defpotifm, 
merely  relative  to  civil  matters,  tempered  by  cuf- 
toms,  forms,  and  opinion  ;  in  a  word,  adapted  to 
that  mildnefs  which  thefe  nation^derive  from  the 
influence  of  the  climate,  and  from  the  more  power¬ 
ful  influence  of  religious  tenets.  To  this  peaceable 
conftitution  Babar  fubftituted  a  fevere  and  mili¬ 
tary  defpotifm,  fuch  as  might  be  expeCted  from  a 
victorious  and  barbarous  nation. 

Ranguildas  was  long  witnefs  to  the  power  of 
the  new  fovereign,  and  exulted  in  the  fuccefs  of  his 
own  councils.  The  recollection  of  the  flieps  he 
had  taken  to  place  his  mailer’s  fon  upon  the 
throne,  filled  him  with  a  confcious  and  real 
fatisfaction, 

G  3.  Om 
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B  °v°  K  One  day,  as  he  was  praying  in  the  temple,  he 
W— y— heard  a  Banian,  who  flood  by  him,  cry  out,  t(  Q 
Ci  God !  thou  feeft  the  fufferings  of  my  brethren, 
cc  We  are  a  prey  to  a  young  man  who  confiders 
cc  us  as  his  property,  which  he  may  fquander  and 
<c  confume  as  he  pleafes,  Among  the  many  chil- 
<c  dren  who  call  upon  thee  from  thefe  vaft  regions, 
<c  one  oppreftes  all  the  reft :  avenge  us  of  the 
«  tyrant ;  avenge  us  of  the  traitors  who  have 
<c  placed  him  on  the  throne  without  examining 
whether  he  was  a  juft  man,” 

Ranguildas,  aftoriifhed,  drew  near  to  the 
Banian,  and  faid,  cc  O  thou,  who  curfeft  my  old 
<c  age,  hear  me,  If  I  am  guilty,  my  confidence 
<c  has  milled  me,  When  I  reftored  the  inheritance 
<c  to  the  fon  of  my  fovereign,  when  I  expofed  my 
“  life  and  fortune  to  eftablilh  his  authority,  God  is 
if  my  witnefs,  that  I  thought  I  was  adting  in  con-. 
(C  formity  to  his  wife  decrees  j  and,  at  the  very  in* 
<c  ftant  when  I  heard  thy  prayer,  I  was  ftill  thank- 
fC  ing  heaven  for  granting  me,  in  my  latter  days, 
i€  thofe  two  greateft  of  bleftings,  reft  and  glory.” 

<f  Glory!  cries  the  Banian,  Learn,  Ranguildas, 
<e  that  glory  belongs  only  to  virtue,  and  not  to 
actions  which  are  only  fplendid,  without  being 
<(  ufeful  to  mankind.  Alas !  what  advantages  did 
fc  you  procure  to  Indoftan  when  you  crowned  the 
<c  fon  of  an  ufurper  ?  Had  you  preyioufly  confidered 
“  whether  he  was  capable  of  doing  good,  and  whe- 
li  ther  he  would  have  the  will  and  refolution  to  be 
juft  ?  You  fay,  you  have  reftored  to  him  the  in- 
f€  heritance  of  his  fathers,  as  if  men  could  be  be- 
((  queathed  and  poftplfed  like  lands  and  cattle. 

f(  Pretend 
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u  pretend  not  to  glory,  O  Ranguildas !  or,  if  you  B 
tc  look  for  gratitude,  go  and  feek  it  in  the  heart  ot 
t(  gabar ;  he  owes  ityou.  You  have  purchafed  it  at 
“  a  great  price,  the  happinefs  of  a  whole  nation.” 

Babar,  however,  whilft  he  was  bringing  his 
fubjefts  under  the  yoke  of  defpotifm,  took  care 
to  confine  it  within  certain  bounds,  and  to  draw 
up  hi's  inftitutes  with  fo  much  force,  that  his  fuc- 
ceffors,  though  abfolute,  could  not  pofiibly  be  un- 
juft.  The  prince  was  to  be  the  judge  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  arbiter  of  the  ftate ;  but  his  tribunal 
and  his  council  were  to  be  held  in  the  public 
fquare.  Iniuftice  and  tyranny  love  darknefs,  in 
order  to  conceal  themfelves  from  their  intended 
viftor :  but  when  the  monarch’s  aftions  are  to  be 
fubmitted  to  the  infpection  of  his  fubjefts,  it  is  a 
fign  he  intends  nothing  but  their  good.  Openly 
to  infult  a  number  of  men  aftembled,  is  fuch  an 
outrage  as  even  a  tyrant  would  bluffi  at. 

The  principal  fupport  of  his  authority  was  a 
body  of  four  thoufand  men,  who  ftiled  themfelves 
the  fir  ft  flaves  of  the  prince.  Out  of  this  body  were 
chofen  the  Omrahs,  thofe  perlons  who  compofed 
the  emperor’s  councils,  and  on  whom  he  bellowed 
lands,  diftinguilhed  by  great  privileges.  This  fort 
of  pofleffions  always  reverted  to  the  crown.  It  was 
on  this  condition  that  all  great  offices  were  given. 
So  true  it  is,  that  defpotifm  enriches  its  flaves  only 
to  plunder  them. 

Great  intereft,  however,  was  made  for  the  poft 
of  Omrah.  Whoever  afpired  to  the  government 
of  a  province,  made  this  the  objeft  of  his  ambition. 
To  prevent  any  projects  the  governor^  rnight  form 
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B  °iv?  K  f°r  their  own  aggrandizement  or  independence, 
they  always  had  overleers  placed  about  them,  who 
were  not  under  their  controul,  and  who  were  com- 
miffioned  to  infpecl  the  ufe  they  made  of  the  miliT 
tary  force  they  were  intruded  with,  to  keep  the 
conquered  Indians  in  awe.  The  fortified  towns 
were  frequently  in  the  hands  of  officers,  who  were 
accountaole  omy  to  the  Court.  That  fufpicious 
court  often  fent  for  the  governor,  and  either  con¬ 
tinued  hjm  or  removed  him,  as  it  happened  to  fuit 
her  fluctuating  policy.  Thefe  changes  were  grown 
fo  common,  that  a  new  governor  coming  out  of 
Delhi,  remained  upon  his  elephant  with  his  face 
turned  towards  the  city,  waiting,  as  he  laid,  to  fee 
his  fucceff or  come  out . 

The  form  or  government,  however,  was  not  the 
fame  tiiro  jghout  the  empire.  The  iVIoguls  had  left 
feveral  Indian  princes  in  poffieffion  of  their  fove- 
reignties,  and  even  with  a  power  of  tranimitting 
them  to  their  delcendents.  They  governed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  though  ac¬ 
countable  to  a  nabob  .appointed  by  the  court. 

T  hey  wem  only  ooiiged  to  pay  tribute,  and  to  con- 
foi  m  to  tne  conoitions  ilipulated  with  their  an- 
ceftors  at  the  time  of  the  conqueft. 

'1'he  conquering  nation  could  not  have  commit¬ 
ted  any  connderable  ravages,  fince  it  does  riot  yet 
confntute  more  tnan  a  tentnpart  01  the  population 
or  India.  There  are  a  hundred  millions  of  Indians 
to  ten  millions  or  i  artars.  T  he  two  nations  Iiave 
never  intermixed.  None,  but  Indians  are  farmers 
and  artificers.  They  alone  live  in  the  country,  and 
ppii)  on  the  manufactures.  1  he  Mohammedans 

are 
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are  to  be  found  in  the  capital,  at  court,  in  great 
cities,  in  camps  and  armies. 

It  appears,  that  at  that  period  when  the  Moguls 
entered  Indoftan,  they  found  no  private  property. 
All  the  lands  belonged  to  the  Indian  princes ;  and 
it  may  eafily  be  imagined  that  favage  conquerors, 
funk  in  ignorance  and  avarice,  did  not  rectify  this 
abufe,  which  is  the  utmoft  ftretch  of  arbitrary 
power.  That  portion  of  the  lands  of  the  empire 
which  the  new  fovereigns  call  their  own,  was  di¬ 
vided  into  large  governments,  which  were  called 
fubahfhips.  The  fubahs,  who  were  intrufted  with 
the  civil  and  military  government,  were  alfo  ap¬ 
pointed  to  receive  the  revenues.  This  they  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  care  of  the  nabobs,  whom  they  efta- 
blifhed  throughout  their  fubahfhips ;  and  thefe 
again  trufted  this  bufmefs  to  private  farmers, 
whofe  immediate  bufmefs  it  was  to*  cultivate  the 
lands. 


BOOK 

IV. 


At  the  beginning  of  their  year,  which  is  in  June, 
the  nabob’s  officers  agreed  with  the  farmers  for  the 
price  of  their  farm.  A  kind  of  deed  was  drawn  up, 
called  jamabandi,  which  was  depofited  in  the  chan¬ 
cery  of  the  province  j  after  which,  the  farmers  went, 
each  in  his  own  diftrid,  to  look  for  hufbandmen, 
and  advanced  them  confiderable  fums  to  enable 
them  to  fow  the  ground.  After  harveft,  the 
farmers  remitted  the  produce  of  their  grounds  to 
the  nabob’s  officers.  The  nabob  delivered  it  to  the 
iubah,  and  the  fubah  paid  it  into  the  emperor’s 
treafury.  The  agreements  were  commonly  for  half 
the  produce  of  the  land ;  the  other  half  went  to 

■pay  the  charges  of  culture,  to  enrich  the  farmers, 

and 
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and  to  fubfifl  thofe  whom  they  employed  in  tilling 
the  land.  In  this  fyftem  were  comprifed  not  only 
corn,  which  is  the  principal  crop,  but  all  other 
productions  of  the  earth.  Betel,  fait,  tobacco, 
were  all  farmed  in  the  fame  manner* 

There  were  alfo  fome  cuftom-houfes,  and  fome 
duties  upon  the  public  markets ;  but  no  poll-tax, 
or  any  tax  upon  induftry,  Thefe  arbitrary  rulers 
had  not  thought  of  requiring  any  thing  from  men 
who  had  nothing  left  them.  The  weaver,  fitting  at 
his  loom,  worked  without  folicitude,  and  freely 
difpofed  of  the  fruit  of  his  labour. 

This  liberty  extended  to  every  kind  of  move¬ 
ables.  They  were  truly  the  property  of  private 
perfons,  who  were  not  accountable  to  any  perfon 
for  them.  They  could  dilpole  of  them  in  their 
life-time ;  and,  after  their  death,  they  devolved  to 
their  offspring,  The  houfes  of  artificers,  the  town- 
houfes  with  the  little  gardens  belonging  to  them, 
were  likewife  accounted  private  property.  They 
were  hereditary,  and  might  be  fold. 

In  the  latter  cafe,  the  buyer  and  feller  appeared 
before  the  Cothoal.  The  conditions  of  the  bar¬ 
gain  were  drawn  up  in  writing ;  and  the  Cothoal 
affixed  his  leal  to  the  deed,  to  make  it  valid. 

T he  lame  formality  was  oblerved  with  regard  to 
the  purchafe  of  Haves  3  that  is,  of  thofe  unfortunate 
men,  who,  under  the  preffure  of  poverty,  chofe 
rather  to  be  in  bondage  to  one  man  who  allowed 
them  a  iubfiftence,  than  to  live  under  that  general 
flavery  in  which  they  had  no  means  of  procuring 
the  neceffaries  of  lire.  They  then  fold  themfelves 
for  a  fum  of  money  $  and  thi$  was  tranfafted  in 

prefence 
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prefence  of  the  Cothoal,  that  the  mailer's  property 
might  not  be  contefted. 

The  Cothoal  was  a  kind  of  notary  public.  There 
was  one  in  every  diftridl  of  a  certain  fize.  It  was  be¬ 
fore  him  that  the  few  deeds  were  tranfadled,  which 
the  nature  of  fuch  a  government  would  admit  of. 
Another  officer*  called  Jemidar,  decided  all  differ¬ 
ences  that  arofe  between  man  and  man ;  and  his 
decifions  were  almoft  always  definitive,  unlefs  the 
caufe  was  a  very  important  one,  or  unlefs  the  ag¬ 
grieved  party  was  rich  enough  to  pay  for  having  it 
reverted’  at  the  nabob's  court.  The  Jemidar  was 
like  wife  intrufted  with  the  police.  He  had  a  power 
of  infli&ing  flight  punifhments ;  but  all  capital  of¬ 
fences  were  referved  for  the  judgment  of  the 
nabob,  as  he  alone  had  a  right  to  pronounce  a 
fentence  of  death, 

Such  a  government,  which  was  no  better  than 
a  defpotifm  gradually  defending  from  the  throne 
down  to  the  meaneft  officer,  could  have  no  other 
fpring  than  a  coercive  power  conftantly  exerted. 
Accordingly,  as  foon  as  the  rainy  fealon  was  over, 
the  monarch  quitted  his  capital,  and  refided  in  his 
camp.  The  nabobs,  the  rajas,  and  the  principal 
officers,  were  fummoned  to  attend  him ;  and  in  this 
manner  he  proceeded  through  all  the  provinces 
fucceffively,in  military  parade,  which,  however,  did 
not  preclude  political  artifice.  One  great  man  was 
often  employed  to  opprefs  another.  The  mo  ft 
odious  refinement  of  defpotifm  is  that  of  dividing 
its  ilaves,  Thefe  divifions  were  fomented  by  in¬ 
formers,  publicly  kept  by  the  prince,  who  were 

continually  fpreading  alarm  and  terror.  Thefe  in- 
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*  °lv°  K  formers  were  always  chofen  among  perfons  of  the 
v — 1  rank.  Corruption  is  then  at  its  height,  when 

power  can  conrer  nobility  on  what  is  mean. 

Every  year,  tne  great  Mogul  fet  out  on  his 
progrefs,  more  as  a  conqueror,  than  as  a  fovereign. 
He  went  to  adminifter  juftice  in  the  provinces,  as 
if  he  was  going  to  plunder  them ;  and  maintained 
his  authority  by  a  parade  of  military  force,  which 
makes  arbitrary  government  a  continual  ftate-war. 
This  manner  of  governing,  though  with  legal 
forms,  is  very  dangerous  for  the  monarch.  So  long 
as  the  people  feel  their  wrongs  merely  through  the 
channel  of  thofe  who  are  invefled  with  his  autho¬ 
rity,  they  only  murmur,  upon  the  fuppoiition  that 
the  fovereign  is  ignorant  of  them,  and  would  not 
Inner  any  injuftice  if  he  knew  it :  but  when  the 
fovereign  gives  it  a  fan&ion  by  his  prefence  and  by 
his  own  decifions,  then  all  confidence  is  at  an  end ; 
the  deception  vanilhes  :  he  was  a  God 5  now  he  is 
an  idiot,  or  a  wicked  man. 

.  -  ^HE  M°gul  emperors,  however,  have  long  en¬ 
joyed  the fuperflitious  idea  thenation  had  conceived 
of  their  facred  character,  that  outward  pomp  which 
captivates  the  people  more  than  juftice,  becaufe 
men  are  more  ftruck  with  what  dazzles  their  eyes, 
than  with  what  is  beneficial  to  them ;  the  richnefs 
and  fplendour  of  the  prince’s  court ;  the  grandeur 
that  furrounded  him  in  his  travels ;  all  this  kept  up 
m  the  minds  of  the  people  thofe  prejudices  of  fer- 
vile  ignorance,  which  trembles  before  the  idol  it 
has  railed.  The  various  accounts  that  have  been 
tranfmitted  to  us  of  the  luxury  of  the  molt  brilliant 
courts  in  tne  world,  are  not  to  be  compared  to  the 
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okentatious  pomp  of  the  great  Mogul  when  he 
appears  in  public.  The  elephants,  formerly  fo 
dreadful  in  war,  but  which  are  become  ufelefs  in 
an  army  knee  the  introdukion  of  gunpowder;  thefe 
immenfe  animals  that  are  unknown  in  our  climates, 
give  an  Afiatic  monarch  an  air  of  grandeur,  of 
which  wre  have  no  conception.  The  people  fall 
prokrate  before  their  majekic  fovereign,  who  fits 
exalted  upon  a  throne  of  gold,  glittering  with  pre¬ 
cious  kones,  mounted  on  the  haughty  animal,  who 
proceeds  flowly,  proud  to  prefent  the  mailer  of  a 
great  empire  to  the  refpedt  of  fo  many  Haves.  Thus, 
by  dazzling  the  eyes  of  men,  or  infpiring  them 
with  terror,  the  Moguls  preferved  and  even  en¬ 
larged  their  conqueks.  Aurengzebe  completed 
them,  by  making  himfelf  maker  of  the  whole 
peninfula.  All  Xndokan,  excepting  a  fmall  por¬ 
tion  of  it  along  the  coak  of  Malabar,  fubmitted  to 
that  fuperkitious  and  barbarous  tyrant,  who  had 
imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  father,  his 
brothers,  and  his  nephews. 

This  infamous  defpot  made  the  Mogul  power 
an  objedt  of  detekation,  but  he  fupported  it  as 
long  as  he  lived.  At  his  death  it  was  irrecover¬ 
ably  reduced.  The  uncertainty  as  to  the  right  of 
fuccekion  was  the  firk  caufe  of  the  dikurbances 
that  arofe  after  his  demife,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Only  one  law  was  gene¬ 
rally  acknowledged ;  that  which  enadted,  that  the 
fcepter  fhould  never  go  out  of  the  family  of  Ta¬ 
merlane  ;  but  every  emperor  was  at  liberty  to  chufe 
his  fucceflor,  without  being  obliged  to  regard  the 
degree  of  confanguinity.  This  indefinite  right 
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proved  a  fource  of  difcord.  Young  princes,  whofe 
birth  entitled  them  to  expert  the  crown,  and  who 
frequently  were  at  the  head  of  a  province  and  an 
army,  fupported  their  claim  fword-in-hand,  and 
paid  little  regard  to  the  will  of  a  monarch  who 
was  no  more.  This  happened  at  the  death  of 
Aurengzebe.  His  rich  fpoils  were  flamed  v/ith 
blood.  In  thefe  convulfions  of  the  flate,  the 
fprings  that  reftrained  an  army  of  twelve  hundred 
thoufand  men  were  relaxed.  Every  nabob  aimed 
at  being  independent,  increafing  the  contributions 
railed  upon  the  people,  and  leftening  the  tributes 
fent  into  the  emperor's  treafury.  No  longer  was 
any  thing  regulated  by  law,  all  was  carried  on  by 
caprice,  or  thrown  into  confufion  by  violent  mea- 
fures. 

The  education  of  the  young  princes  promifed 
no  remedy  for  all  thefe  evils.  Left  to  the  care  of 
women  till  the  age  of  feven  years,  tutored  after¬ 
wards  in  feme  religious  principles,  they  went  and 
fpent  in  the  foft  indulgences  of  a  feraglio  thofe 
years  of  youth  and  activity  which  ought  to  be 
employed  in  forming  the  man,  and  inftruefting  him 
in  the  knowledge  of  life.  Care  was  taken  to 
enervate  them,  that  they  might  not  become  dan¬ 
gerous.  Confpiracies  of  children  againfl  their 
fathers  were  frequent  to  prevent  thefe,  there¬ 
fore,  the  children  were  deprived  of  every  virtue, 
left:  they  ihould  be  capable  of  a  crime.  Hence 
that  fhocking  thought  of  an  oriental  poet,  that 
fathers ,  whilft  their  fons  are  living,  are  fondeft  cf 
their  grand  fans,  hecaufe  they  Ipve  in  them  the  enemies 
of  their  enemies , 
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The  Moguls  retained  nothing  of  thofe  hardy 
manners  they  had  brought  from  their  mountains. 
Thofe  among  them  who  were  advanced  to  high 
offices,  or  had  acquired  large  fortunes,  changed 
their  habitations  according  to  the  feafons.  In  thefe 
retirements,  which  were  fome  of  them  more  de¬ 
lightful  than  others,  they  lived  in  houfes  built 
only  of  clay  or  earth,  but  the  infide  of  which  pre- 
fented  every  Afiatic  luxury,  together  with  all  the 
pomp  of  the  moil  corrupted  courts.  Wherever  men 
cannot  raife  a  lafting  fortune,  nor  tranfmit  it  to 
their  pofterity,  they  are  defirous  of  crowding  all 
their  enjoyments  in  the  only  moment  they  can  call 
their  own.  Every  pleafure,  and  even  life  itfelf,  is 
exhaufted  in  the  midft  of  perfumes  and  women. 

The  Mogul  empire  was  in  this  date  of  weaknefs 
when  it  was  attacked,  in  1738,  by  the  famous  Tha-> 
mas  Kouli-Kan.  The  innumerable  armies  of  India 
were  difperfed  without  refiftance  by  a  hundred 
thoufand  Perfians ;  as  thofe  very  Perfians  had  for¬ 
merly  fled  before  thirty  thoufand  Greeks  trained  by 
Alexander.  Thamas  entered  vidtorious  into  Delhi, 
received  the  homage  of  the  weak  Mahomed  ;  and 
finding  the  monarch  ftill  more  itupid  than  his  fub- 
je£ts,  he  fuffered  him  to  live  and  to  reign,  united 
to  Perfia  all  the  provinces  that  fuited  him,  and 
returned  loaded  with  an  immenfe  booty,  the  fpoils 
of Indoftan. 

Mahomed,  defpifed  by  his  conqueror,  was  ftill 
more  fo  by  his  fubjefts.  The  great  men  would  not 
ferve  under  a  vafifal  of  the  king  of  Perfia.  The 

nabobfhips  became  independent, payingonly  a  fmall 

tribute.  In  vain  did  the  emperor  declare  that  the 

nabobs 
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book  nabobs  ihould  dill  be  removeable ;  each  of  them 
drove  with  all  his  power  to  make  his  dignity  he¬ 
reditary,  and  the  fword  decided  every  quarrel. 
The  fubje6ls  were  condantiy  at  war  with  their, 
mailer,  and  were  not  confidered  as  rebels.  Who¬ 
ever  could  afford  to  pay  a  body  of  troops,  pre¬ 
tended  to  a  fovereignty.  The  only  formality  ob- 
ferved,  was  to  counterfeit  the  emperor's  fign  ma¬ 
nual  in  a  firman ,  or  warrant  of  inveftiture.  It  was 
brought  to  the  ufurp'er,  who  received  it  on  his 
knees.  This  farce  was  neceffary  to  impofe  upon 
the  people,  who  had  ilill  refped  enough  remaining 
for  the  family  of  Tamerlane,  to  choofe  that  all  au¬ 
thority  ihould,  at  leail,  appear  to  proceed  from  it. 

Thus  did  difcord,  ambition,  and  anarchy  opprefs 
this  fine  region  of  Indoilan.  Crimes  could  the  more 
eafily  be  concealed,  as  it  was  the  cuilom  of  the  great 
never  to  write  but  in  ambiguous  terms,  and  to  em¬ 
ploy  none  but  obfcure  agents,  whom  they  difowned 
when  they  found  it  neceffary.  Affaffination  and 
poifoning  became  common  crimes,  which  were  bu¬ 
ried  in  the  dark  receffes  of  thofe  impenetrable  pa^ 
laces,  full  of  attendants,  ever  ready  to  perpetrate  the 
blacked  a£ts  on  the  lead  fignal  from  their  mader. 
The  foreign  troops  that  were  called-in  by  the 
contending  parties,  completed  the  miferies  of  this 
unhappy  country.  They  carried  off  all  the  riches 
of  the  land,  or  obliged  the  owners  to  bury  them 
under  ground  fo  that  the  treafures  amaffed  for 
fo  many  ages  gradually  difappeared.  A  general 
dejection  enfued.  The  grounds  lay  fallow,  and  the 
manufactures  dood  dill.  The  people  would  no 

longer  work  for  foreign  plunderers,  or  domedic  op- 
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preflors.  Want  and  famine  were  foon  felt.  Thefe  B  °v.  K 
calamities,  which  for  ten  years  had  infefted  the 
provinces  of  the  empire,  began  to  vifit  the  coaft  of 
Coromandel.  The  wife  Nizamul  Muluck,  fubah 
of  the  Decan,  was  now  no  more.  His  prudence 
and  talents  had  kept  that  part  of  India  which  he 
commanded  in  a  flourishing  ftate.  The  European 
merchants  were  apprehenfive  that  their  trade  might 
fail  when  it  had  loft  that  fupport.  They  faw  no 
refource  againft  that  danger,  but  to  have  a  ter¬ 
ritory  of  their  own,  large  enough  to  contain  a 
number  of  manufactures  fuflicient  to  make  up 
their  lading. 

Dupleix  was  the  firft  who  confidered  this  as  a 
practicable  fcheme.  The  war  had  brought  many 
troops  to  Pondicherry,  with  which  he  hoped  by 
rapid  conquefts  to  procure  greater  advantages  than 
the  rival  nations  had  obtained  by  a  fteady  conduCt 
and  mature  deliberation. 

He  had  long  ftudied  the  character  of  the  Mo¬ 
guls,  their  intrigues,  their  political  interefts.  He 
had  acquired  fuch  knowledge  of  thefe  matters,  as 
might  have  been  furprizing  even  in  a  man  brought 
up  at  the  court  of  Delhi.  Thefe  informations 
deeply  combined,  had  convinced  him  that  it  would 
be  in  his  power  to  attain  a  principal  influence  in 
the  affairs  of  Indoftan  ;  poffibly,  to  manage  them 
as  he  pleafed.  His  fpirit,  which  prompted  him  to 
attempt  more  than  he  was  able  to  perform,  gave 
additional  ftrength  to  his  reflections.  Nothing  ter¬ 
rified  him  in  the  great  part  he  propofed  to  aCl  at 
the  diftance  of  fix  thoufand  leagues  from  his  na¬ 
tive  country.  In  vain  did  his  friends  reprefent  to 
Vo  l*  II.  H  kirn 
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him  the  dangers  attending  fuch  an  undertaking ; 
he  confidered  nothing  but  the  glorious  advantage 
of  fecuring  to  France  a  new  dominion  in  the  heart 
of  Afia;  to  enable  her,  by  the  revenues  annexed 
to  it,  to  defray  the  charges  of  trade  and  the  ex¬ 
pen  ces  of  fovereignty;  and  even  to  free  her  from 
the  tribute  which  our  luxury  pays  to  the  induftry 
of  the  Indians,  by  procuring  rich  and  numerous 
cargoes,  which  fhould  not  be  bought  with  any  ex¬ 
ports  of  money,  but  from  the  overflowings  of  the 
new  revenues.  Full  of  this  great  project,  Dupleix 
eagerly  feized  the  firft  opportunity  that  offered 
to  put  it  in  execution,  and  foon  took  upon  him  to 
difpofe  of  the  fubahfhip  of  the  Decan,  and  the 
nabobfhip  of  the  Carnatic,  in  favour  of  two  men 
who  were  ready  to  give  up  any  thing  he  fhould 
require. 

The  fubahfhip  of  the  Decan  is  a  viceroyalty, 
made  up  of  feveral  provinces  which  were  for¬ 
merly  fo  many  independent  flates.  It  extends  from 
Cape  Comorin  to  the  Ganges.  The  fubah  has 
the  fuperintendence  of  all  the  Indian  princes  and 
all  the  Mogul  governors  within  his  jurifdiction ; 
and  in  his  hands  are  depofited  the  contributions 
that  are  deftined  to  fill  the  public  treafure.  He 
can  compel  his  inferior  officers  to  attend  him  in  all 
military  expeditions  he  may  think  proper  to  make 
into  the  countries  under  his  dominion;  but  he  is 
not  allowed  to  march  them  into  a  foreign  territory, 
*  without  an  exprefs  order  from  the  emperor. 

The  fubahfhip  of  the  Decan  becoming  vacant 
in  1748,  Dupleix,  after  a  feries  of  events  and  revo¬ 
lutions,  in  which  the  corruption  of  the  Moguls, 
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the  weaknefs  of  the  Indians*  and  the  boldnefs  of  B  K 
the  French*  were  equally  confpicuous*  difpofed  of  ' — -v— ' 
it*  towards  the  beginning  of  the  year  1751,  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  Salabat-jing,  a  fon  of  the  late  viceroy. 

This  fuccefs  fecured  great  advantages  to  the 
French  fettlements  along  the  coaft  of  Coroman¬ 
del  ;  but  Pondicherry  was  a  place  of  fuch  import¬ 
ance*  that  it  was  thought"  to  deferve  a  particular 
attention.  This  town*  which  is  fituated  on  the  Car¬ 
natic*  has  fuch  conftant  and  immediate  connexions 
with  the  nabob  of  that  rich  diftriX,  that  it  was 
thought  advifeable  to  procure  the  government  of 
the  province  for  a  man  whofe  affeXion  and  fub- 
miflion  might  be  depended  upon.  The  choice  fell 
upon  Chunda-laeb,  a  relation  of  the  late  nabob* 
well-known  for  his  intrigues*  his  misfortunes*  his 
warlike  exploits*  and  his  fteadinefs  of  temper. 

In  return  for  their  fervices*  the  French  made 
him  give  up  an  immenfe  territory.  The  princi¬ 
pal  of  their  acquilitions  was  the  ifland  of  Sering- 
ham,  formed  by  the  two  branches  of  the  Caveri. 

This  long  and  fertile  ifland  derives  its  name  and 
its  conlequence  from  a  Pagoda*  which  is  fortified* 
as  moft  great  buildings  that  are  devoted  to  pub¬ 
lic  worfhip.  The  temple  is  furrounded  with  feven 
fquare  inclolures*  at  the  diftance  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  feet  from  each  other*  and  formed 
by  pretty  high  walls*  which  are  proportionably 
thick.  The  altar  ftands  in  the  center.  A  fingle 
monument  of  this  kind*  with  its  fortifications  and 
the  myfteries  and  riches  it  contains*  is  more  likely 
to  enforce  and  perpetuate  a  religion,  than  a  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  temples  and  priefls  difperfed  in  dif- 
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book  ferent  towns,  with  their  facrifices,  ceremonies, 

v— v~j  prayers,  and  difcourfes,  which,  by  their  number, 
their  frequent  repetition,  and  their  being  per¬ 
formed  in  public,  are  apt  to  tire  the  people:  they 
are  alfo  expofed  to  the  contempt  of  enlightened 
reafon,  to  dangerous  profanations,  or  to  the  flight 
and  negledt  of  the  people  ;  a  circumftance  which 
the  prieffs  dread  more  than  facrilgge  itfelf.  The 
priefts  of  India,  as  wife  as  thofe  of  Egypt,  fuf- 
ftr  no  ftranger  to  penetrate  into  the  Pagoda  of 
Seringham.  Amidfl  the  fables  in  which  the  hif- 
tory  of  this  temple  is  involved,  probably  fome 
acute  philofopher  might,  if  he  was  admitted  into 
it,  trace  from  the  emblems,  the  form  and  con- 
ftrudlion  of  the  edifice,  and  the  fuperftitious  prac¬ 
tices  and  traditions  peculiar  to  that  facred  inclo- 
fure,  many  fources  of  inftrudtion,  and  an  infight 
into  the  hiftory  of  the  molt  remote  ages.  Pilgrims 
refort  thither  from  all  parts  of  Indoftan,  to  obtain 
abfolution  of  their  fins,,  and  always  bring  an  offer¬ 
ing  proportionable  to  their  circumftances.  Thefe 
gifts  were  ffiil  fo  connderable  at  the  beginning  of 
the  prefent  century,  as  to  maintain  forty  thoufand 
men  in  a  life  of  doth  and  idlenefs.  The  Bramins 
of  this  temple,  though  under  the  reftraipts  of 
fubordination,  were  feldorn  known  to  quit  their 
retirement  for  the  more  bufy  icenes  of  intrigue 
and  politics. 

Independent  of  other  advantages  which  the 
French  enjoyed  by  the  acquifition  of  Seringham, 
the  fituation  gave  them  great  influence  over  the 
neighbouring  countries,  and  an  abfolute  command 
oyer  the  kingdom  of  Tanjour,  as  they  could  at 
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any  time  flop  the  waters  that  were  wanted  for  the  B  °lv°  K 

culture  of  their  rice.  ~  v - v- — ' 

The  territories  of  Karical  and  Pondicherry  got 
an  acceffion  of  ten  leagues  each,  with  fourfcore  vil¬ 
lages.  If  thefe  acquilitions  were  not  fo  confiderable 
as  that  of  Seringham  in  point  of  political  influence, 
they  were  much  more  io  with  regard  to  trade. 

But  this  was  a  trifling  acquifition  compared  to 
the  territory  that  was  gained  to  the  North,  which 
comprehended  the  Condavir,  Mafulipatam,  the 
ifland  of  Divi,  and  the  four  provinces  of  Mufta- 
fanagur,  Elur,  Raj  am  an  dry,  andChicakol.  Such 
important  conceflions  made  the  French  mailers  of 
the  coafl  for  the  fpace  of  fix  hundred  miles,  and 
procured  them  the  bell  linen  in  Indoflan.  It  is 
true,  they  were  to  enjoy  the  four  provinces  no 
longer  than  they  fhould  furnifh  the  fubah  with  a 
flipulated  number  of  troops,  and  maintain  them 
at  their  own  expence ;  but  this  agreement,  which 
was  only  binding  to  their  honefly,  gave  them  lit¬ 
tle  concern.  Their  ambition  made  them  already 
think  themfelves  in  poflfeflion  of  thofe  treafures 
that  had  been  heaped  up  in  thofe  vafr  regions  for 
fo  many  ages. 

The  ambitious  views  of  the  French,  and  their 
projects  of  conqueil,  were  flill  more  vifionary. 

They  propofed  to  obtain  a  cefiion  of  the  capital 
of  the  Portuguefe  colonies,  and  to  feize  upon  the 
diftridl  of  a  triangular  form,  which  lies  between 
Mafulipatam,  Goa,  and  Cape  Comorin. 

In  the  mean  time,  till  they  could  realize  thefe 
brilliant  chimeras,  they  coniidered  the  perfonal 
honours  that  were  lavifhed  upon  Dupleix  as  a 
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prefage  of  the  greateft  profperity.  It  is  well 
known,  that  every  foreign  colony  is  in  fome  de¬ 
gree  odious  to  the  natives ;  it  is  therefore  good 
policy  to  endeavour  to  leffen  this  averfton,  and 
the  fureft  way  to  attain  that  end  is,  to  conform 
as  much  as  poftible  to  the  cuftoms  and  manners  of 
the  country.  This  maxim,  which  is  in  general 
true,  is  more  particularly  fo  in  countries  where  the 
people  think  but  little,  and  is  confequently  fo  in 
India. 


The  inclination  which  the  French  commander 
had  for  Afxatic  pomp,  was  ftill  a  further  induce¬ 
ment  with  him  to  conform  to  the  cuftoms  of  the 
country.  He  was  exceedingly  rejoiced  when  he 
faw  himfelf  invefted  with  the  dignity  of  a  nabob. 
That  title  put  him  upon  a  level  with  thofe  whofe 
protection  he  folicited  before,  and  afforded  him 
confiderable  opportunities  to  pave  the  way  for 
thofe  great  revolutions  he  meditated,  in  order  to 
promote  the  important  interefts  he  was  intrufted 
with.  He  entertained  ftill  greater  hopes  on  being 
appointed  governor  of  all  the  Mogul  poffeffions, 
throughout  an  extent  little  inferior  to  the  whole 
kingdom  of  France,  All  the  revenues  of  thofe 
rich  provinces  were  to  be  depofi ted  in  his  hands, 
and  he  w^as  accountable  to  none  but  the  fubah 
himfelf. 


Though  thefe  agreements  entered  into  by  mer¬ 
chants  could  not  be  very  pleating  to  the  court  of 
Delhi,  they  were  not  much  afraid  of  its  refent- 
ment.  The  emperor,  being  in  want  of  men  and 
money,  which  the  fubahs,  the  nabobs,  the  rajas, 
his  meaneft  delegates,  took  upon  themfelves 
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«  #  .  *  *  '  • 

to  refufe  him,  found  himfelf  attacked  on  all  B  K 


The  Rajaputes,  defcended  from  thofe  Indians 
with  whom  Alexander  had  been  engaged  in  bat¬ 
tle,  being  driven  out  of  their  lands  by  the  Moguls, 
took  fhelter  in  fome  mountains  that  are  almoft 
inacceffible.  Continual  difturbances  put  it  out 
of  their  power  to  think  of  conquefts  ;  but  in  the 
intervals  of  their  dilTentions,  they  make  inroads 
that  cannot  fail  of  haraffing  an  empire  already 
exhaufted. 

The  Patans  are  more  formidable  enemies.  Dri¬ 
ven  by  the  Moguls  from  moft  of  the  thrones  of 
Indoftan,  they  have  taken  refuge  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Imaiis,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  Cau- 
cafus.  That  fituation  has  ftrangely  altered  their 
manners,  and  given  them  a  fiercenefs  of  temper 
which  they  had  not  in  a  milder  climate.  W ar  is 
their  chief  employment.  They  ferve  alike  under 
the  banners  of  Indian  or  Mohammedan  princes  5 
but  their  obedience  is  not  equal  to  their  valour. 
Whatever  crime  they  may  have  been  guilty  of,  it 
is  dangerous  to  punifh  them  ;  for  they  are  fo  vin- 
diftive,  that  they  will  murder  when  they  are  weak, 
and  revolt  when  they  are  ftrong  enough  to  at¬ 
tempt  any  bold  enterprize.  Since  the  reigning 
power  has  loft  its  ftrength,  the  nation  has  fhaken 
off  the  yoke.  Not  many  years  ago,  their  generals 
carried  on  their  ravages  as  far  as  Delhi,  and  did 
not  quit  that  capital  till  they  had  plundered  it. 

To  the  north  of  Indoftan  is  a  nation,  which, 
though  lately  known,  is  the  more  formidable  for 
being  a  new  enemy.  This  people,  diitinguifhed 
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B  ^v°  K  by  the  name  of  Scheiks,  have  found  means  to  free 
themfelves  from  the  chains  of  defpotifm  and  fu- 
perftition,  though  furrounded  by  nations  of  flaves. 
They  are  faid  to  be  followers  of  a  philofopher  of 
Thibet^  who  infpired  them  with  fome  notions  of 
liberty;  and  taught  them  Theifm  without  any 
mixture  of  fuperftition.  They  frit  appeared  in 
the  beginning  of  the  prefen t  century  *  but  were 
then  confidered  rather  as  a  fe6t  than  as  a  nation. 
During  the  calamities  of  the  Mogul  empire;  their 
number  increafed  confiderably  by  apoftates  of  all 
religions,  who  joined  with  them,  and  fought  fhel- 
ter  among  them  from  the  oppreflions  and  fury  of 
their  tyrants.  To  be  admitted  of  thatfociety,  no¬ 
thing  more  is  required  than  to  fwear  implacable 
hatred  againft  monarchy.  It  is  afierted,  that  they 
have  a  temple  with  an  altar,  on  which  Hands  their 
code  of  laws,  and  next  to  it  a  fceptre  and  a  dagger. 
Four  old  men  are  elected,  who  occafionally  confult 
the  law,  which  is  the  only  fupreme  power  this 
republic  obeys.  The  Scheiks  adhially  poffefs  the 
wdiole  province  of  Punjal,  the  greatefl  part  of  the 
Moultan  and  the  Sindi,  both  banks  of  the  Indus 
from  Cafilmere  to  Tatta,  and  all  the  country  to¬ 
wards  Delhi  from  Lahot  to  Serkend :  they  can 
raife  an  army  of  fixty  thoufand  good  cavalry* 

But  of  all  the  enemies  of  the  Moguls,  none  are, 
perhaps,  fo  dangerous  as  the  Marattas.  This  na¬ 
tion,  of  late  fo  famous,  fo  far  as  the  obfcurity  of 
their  origin  and  hiftory  will  allow  us  to  conjec¬ 
ture,  poffefled  feveral  provinces  of  Indoltan,  from 
whence  they  were  driven  by  the  fear  or  the  arms 
of  the  Moguls.  They  fled  into  the  mountains  which 
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extend  from  Surat  to  Goa,  and  there  formed  feve-  IV> 

ral  tribes,  which  in  proceis  of  time  united  into  one  ' - v — ' 

ftate,  of  which  Satarah  was  the  capital. 

Most  of  them  carried  vice  and  licentioufnefs 
to  all  the  exceffes  which  might  be  expe&ed  from 
an  ignorant  people,  who  have  call:  oh  the  yoke  of 
prejudices,  without  fubdituting  wholefome  laws 
and  found  learning  in  their  head.  Tired  of  lauda¬ 
ble  and  peaceful  labours,  they  thought  of  nothing 
but  rapine.  Yet  this  was  confined  to  the  plunder¬ 
ing  of  a  few  villages,  and  the  robbing  of  fome 
caravans ;  till  the  coad  of  Coromandel,  being  *  , 

threatened  by  Aurengzebe,  made  them  fenfible  of 
their  drength,  by  imploring  their  affidance.  x 

At  this  period,  they  were  leen  coming  out  of 
their  rocks,  mounted  on  fmall  and  ill-fhaped 
horfes,  but  flout,  and  accuftomed  to  indifferent 
feeding,  to  difficult  roads,  and  to  exceffive  fatigue. 

The  whole  accoutrement  of  a  Maratta  horfeman 
confided  of  a  turban,  a  girdle,  and  a  cloak.  His 
provifions  were  a  little  bag  of  rice,  and  a  leather 
bottle  full  of  water.  His  only  weapon  was  an  ex¬ 
cellent  fabre. 

Notwithstanding  the  abidance  of  theie  bar 
barians,  the  Indian  princes  were  forced  to  bend 
to  the  yoke  of  Aurengzebe;  but  the  conqueroi, 
weary  of  contending  with  irregular  troops,  which 
were  continually  ravaging  the  newly-reduced  pro¬ 
vinces,  determined  to  conclude  a  treaty  ^that 
would  have  been  difhonourable,  had  it  not  oeen 
dictated  by  neceffity,  which  is  dronger  than  pre 
judices,  oaths,  and  laws.  He  ceded  foi  evei  to 
the  Marattas  the  fourth  part  of  the  revenues  of 
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the  Decan,  a  fubahfliip  formed  out  of  all  his  ufur- 
pations  in  the  peninfula. 

This  kind  of  tribute  was  regularly  paid  as  long 
as,  Aurengzebe  lived.  After  his  death,  it  was 
granted  or  refufed  according  to  circumftances. 
The  levying  of  it  brought  the  Marattas  in  arms 
to  the  remote#  parts  of  their  mountains.  Their 
boldnefs  increafed  during  the  anarchy  of  Indo#an, 
They  have  made  the  empire  tremble ;  they  haye 
depofed  monarchs ;  they  have  extended  their  fron¬ 
tiers  ;  they  have  granted  their  protection  to  rajas 
and  nabobs  who  ftrove  to  be  independent,  and 
their  influence  has  been  unbounded. 

Whilst  the  court  of  Delhi  was  with  difficulty 
contending  with  fo  many  enemies,  all  confpiring 
to  effeCt  its  ruin,  M.  de  Bully,  who  with  a  final l 
corps  of  French  troops,  and  an  army  of  Indians, 
had  conducted  Saiabat-jing  to  Aurengabad  his  ca¬ 
pital,  endeavoured  to  eltabliffi  him  on  the  throne 
where  he  had  placed  him.  The  weaknefs  of  th$ 
prince,  the  confpiracies  which  it  occafioned,  the 
firmans  or  privileges  which  had  been  granted  to 
rivals,  and  other  impediments,  obltru&ed,  but 
could  not  fubvert  his  projects.  By  his  means  the 
piince  reigned  more  peaceably  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  oi  the  french  than  could  have  been  expected, 
confidering  the  circumftances  of  his  fituation; 
and  he  preferved  him  abfolutely  independent  of 
the  head  of  the  empire, 

Chunda-Saeb,  appointed  nabob  of  the  Carna¬ 
tic,  was  not  in  fo  happy  a  iituation.  The  Engliffi, 
ever  in  oppofition  to  the  French,  had  llirred  up  a 
rival  again#  him,  named  Mohammed-Ali-Kan. 

The 
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The  names  of  thofe  two  princes  ferved  as  a  pie-  iv. 
tence  for  carrying  on  a  vigorous  war  between  the 
two  nations :  they  fought  for  glory,  for  wealth, 
and  to  ferve  the  paffions  of  their  refpe&ive  com¬ 
manders,  Dupleix  and  Saunders.  Vi&ory  declared 
alternately  for  each  army.  Succefs  would  not 
have  been  fo  flu&uating,  had  the  governor  of 
Madrafs  had  more  troops,  or  the  governor  of 
Pondicherry  better  officers.  It  was  difficult  to 
conjedture  which  of  thofe  two  men,  who  were 
both  of  the  fame  inflexible  temper,  would  in  the 
end  obtain  the  fuperiority ;  but  it  was  very  certain 
that  neither  would  fubmit,  whilft  he  had  eithei 
troops  or  money  left.  Nor  was  it  likely  that 
either  of  them  would  foon  be  reduced  to  tnis  ex¬ 
tremity,  notwithstanding  their  amazing  efforts, 
becaufe  they  both  found  fuch  refources  in  theii 
hatred  and  their  genius,  as  even  the  moffi  able 
men  could  not  have  any  conception  of.  It  was 
evident  that  the  difturbances  in  the  Carnatic 
would  not  be  at  an  end,  unlefs  the  peace  was  firft 
fettled  in  Europe  >  and  it  was  to  be  feared  that 
the  flame  which  had  been  confined  to  India  for 
fix  years  might  fpread  further.  The  miniflers  of 
France  and  England  obviated  this  danger,  by 
enjoining  the  two  companies  to  fix  certain  terms 
of  agreement.  They  made  a  conditional  treaty, 
which  began  by  fufpending  all  hofbili ties  at  the 

commencement  of  the  year  17 55}  anc^  was  t0  enc^ 
by  eftabliffiing  between  them  a  periect  ecpiality  oi 
territory,  of  ftrength,  and  of  trade,  on  the  coafcs 
of  Coromandel  and  Orixa.  This  flipulation  nad 

not  yet  received  the  lanction  of  the  courts  of 
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London  and  Verfailles,  when  greater  interefts 
kindled  a  frefh  war  between  the  two  nations. 

The  report  of  this  great  conteft,  which  began 
in  North  America,  and  lpread  itfelf  throughout 
the  univerfe,  reached  the  Eaft  Indies  at  a  time 
when  the  Englifh  were  engaged  in  a  very  intri¬ 
cate  war  with  the  fubah  of  Bengal.  Had  the* 
French  been  then  in  the  fame  Fate  they  were  fome 
years  before,  they  would  have  joined  with  the 
natives.  From  narrow  views  and  ill-judged  in¬ 
terefts,  they  were  defirous  of  entering  into  a  for¬ 
mal  convention,  to  fecure  the  neutrality  which 
had  fubfifted  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  during 
the  laft  difturbances.  Their  rivals  amufed  them 
with  the  hopes  of  fettling  this  convention,  fo  long 
as  they  wanted  to  keep  them  in  a  ftate  of  inadtion. 
But  as  foon  as  their  fucceftes  had  enabled  them  to 
make  their  own  terms,  they  attacked  Chanderna- 
gore.  The  redudtion  of  this  place  was  followed 
by  the  ruin  of  all  the  factories  dependent  upon  it, 
and  put  the  Englifh  in  a  condition  to  fend  men, 
money,  provifions,  and  fhips,  to  the  coaft  of  .Coro¬ 
mandel,  where  the  French  were  juft  arrived  with 
confiderable  land  and  fea  forces. 

These  forces,  deftined  to  protect  the  fettle- 
merits  of  their  own  nation,  and  deftroy  thofe  of 
the  enemy,  were  more  than  fufficient  to  anfwer 
both  thofe  purpofes.  The  only  point  was  to 
make  a  proper  ufe  of  them  ,  but  there  a 
miftake  in  this  from  the  beginning,  as  will  plainly 
appear  from  the  following  obfervations. 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the 
company  poftefted  on  tire  coafts  of  Coromandel 

and 
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and  Orixa,  Mafulipatam,  with  five  provinces ;  a  B  K 
large  circuit  of  land  about  Pondicherry,  which  for 
a  long  time  before  had  been  nothing  but  a  fand- 
bank ;  and  an  extent  nearly  of  the  fame  fize  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Karical ;  and,  laftly,  the 
if] and  of  Seringham.  Thefe  poffeffions  made  four 
tradts  of  country,  too  far  diftant  to  fupport  each 
other.  They  bore  the  marks  of  the  wild  fancy 
and  extravagant  imagination  of  Dupleix,  who  had 
made  thefe  acquifitions. 

These  political  errors  might  have  been  amended. 

Dupleix,  who  compenfated  for  his  defe&s  by  his 
great  qualities,  had  acquired  fo  great  an  influence 
that  he  was  offered  the  perpetual  government  of 
the  Carnatic.  It  was  the  moil  flourifhing  province 
in  all  the  Mogul  empire.  By  fingular  and  for¬ 
tunate  circumftances,  it  had  been  governed  fuc- 
ceffively  by  three  nabobs  of  the  fame  family,  who 
had  been  equally  attentive  to  agriculture  and  in- 
duftry.  General  felicity  had  been  the  refult  of 
this  mild  government  and  public-fpirited  conduct, 
and  the  public  revenues  had  increafed  to  twelve 
millions  *.  A  fixth  part  of  this  fum  would  have 
been  given  to  Salabat-jing,  and  the  reft  wouk| 
have  been  for  the  company. 

If  the  miniftry  and .  the  direction,  who  alter¬ 
nately  fupported  and  negle&ed  their  power  in 
India,  had  but  been  capable  of  a  firm  and  fettled 
refolution,  they  might  have  fent  orders  to  their 
agent  to  give  up  all  the  remote  conquefts,  and  to 
be  content  with  that  important  fettlement.  It  was 
alone  fufficient  to  give  the  French  a  firm  eftablifh- 
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ment,  a  compad  territory  in  which  the  fettlements 
would  be  contiguous,  a  very  large  quantity  of 
merchandife,  provilions  for  their  fortified  towns, 
and  revenues  capable  of  maintaining  a  body  of 
troops,  which  would  have  enabled  them  to  brave 
the  jealoufy  of  their  neighbours,  and  the  hatred 
of  their  enemies.  Unfortunately  for  them,  the 
court  of  Verfailles  ordered  that  Dupleix  fhouid 
not  accept  of  the  Carnatic  and  affairs  remained 
as  they  were  before  that  propofal. 

The  fituation  was  critical.  Dupleix  was,  per¬ 
haps,  the  only  man  who  could  fupport  himfelf  in 
it,  or  in  his  Head  the  celebrated  officer  who  had 
had  the  greatefl  ffiare  in  his  confidence,  and  was 
heft  acquainted  with  his  fchemes.  The  con¬ 
trary  opinion  prevailed.  Dupleix  had  been  re¬ 
called.  The  general,  who  was  appointed  to  con- 
dud  the  Indian  war,  imagined  he  mud  demoliffi  a 
Itrudure  which  ought  only  to  have  been  fupported 
in  thofe  troublefome  times,  and  difcovered  his  de~ 
figns  in  fo  public  a  manner,  as  contributed  greatly 
to  heighten  the  imprudence  of  his  refolutions.- 

This  man,  whofe  ungovernable  temper  could 
never  adapt  itfelf  to  circumftances,  had  received 
from  nature  no  qualities  that  fitted  him  for  com* 
•mand.  He  was  governed  by  a  gloomy,  impetuous, 
and  irregular  imagination ;  lo  that  there  was  a  per¬ 
petual  contrail:  between  his  converfation  and  his 
projeds,  and  between  his  projeds  and  his  adions. 
Paffionate,  fjfpicious,  jealous,  and  pofitive  to  ex¬ 
cels,  he  created  an  univerfal  diffidence  and  dejec¬ 
tion,  and  excited  animofities  never  to  beiuppreffed. 
His  military  operations,  his  civil  government,  his 

political 
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political  combinations,  all  bore  evident  marks  of  B  °IV°  K 
the  confufion  of  his  ideas.  '  ia^r^ 

The  evacuation  of  the  ifland  of  Seringham  was 
the  principal  caufe  of  the  difafters  that  attended 
the  war  with  Tanjour.  Mafulipatam,  and  the  nor¬ 
thern  provinces  were  loft,  from  having  given  up 
the  alliance  of  Salabat-jing.  The  inferior  powers 
of  the  Carnatic,  who  no  longer  refpe&ed  the  French 
for  the  fake  of  their  old  friend  the  fubah  of  the 
Decan,  completed  the  general  ruin  by  efpoufing 
other  interefts. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  French  fquadron,  though 
fuperior  to  the  Englifh,  with  which  it  had  engaged 
three  feveral  times  without  gaining  any  advantage 
over  it,  at  laft  was  obliged  to  leave  it  mafter  of  the 
feas,  by  which  the  fate  of  India  was  decided.  Pon¬ 
dicherry,  after  ftruggling  with  all  the  horrors  of 
famine,  was  forced  to  furrender  on  the  1 5th  of  Ja¬ 
nuary  1761.  Lally  had,  the  day  before,  corre&ed 
a  plan  of  capitulation  drawn  up  by  the  council ; 
he  had  named  deputies  to  carry  it  to  the  enemy’s 
camp;  and,  by  a  contradiction  that  was  charadteriftic 
of  the  man,  he  gave  the  deputies  a  letter  for  the 
Englifli  general,  in  which  he  told  him,  he  would 
have  no  capitulation ,  hecaufe  the  Englijh  were  fuch 
people  that  they  would  not  adhere  to  it. 

In  taking  poffeflion  of  the  place,  the  conqueror 
caufed  not  only  the  troops  that  had  defended  it, 
but  all  the  French  in  the  company’s  fervice,  to 
be  fhipped  off*  for  Europe ;  and,  not  fatisfied  even 
with  that  revenge,  they  deftroyed  Pondicherry, 
and  made  that  noble  city  a  heap  of  ruins. 
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Those  of  the  inhabitants  who  were  fent  over  ttf 
France,  arrived  in  defpair,  at  having  loft  their  for¬ 
tunes,  and  feen  their  houfes  demolilhed  as  they 
quitted  the  fhore,  They  filled  Paris  with  their 
clamours ;  they  excited  the  indignation  of  the 
public  againft  their  governor;  they  impeached 
him  as  the  author  of  all  their  miferies,  and  the 
foie  caufe  of  the  lofs  of  a  dourifhing  colony. 
Lally  was  taken  up,  and  tried  by  the  parliament. 
He  had  been  accufed  of  high  treafon  and  extor¬ 
tion  ;  of  the  firft  he  was  acquitted,  and  the  fecond 
was  never  proved ;  yet  Lally  was  condemned  to 
lofe  his  head. 

Let  us  afk,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  what  his 
crime  was,  that  it  fhould  be  punifhable  by  law  ? 
The  awful  fword  of  juftice  was  not  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  magiftrate  to  gratify  private  refent- 
ment,  or  even  to  follow  the  emotions  of  public 
indignation.  The  law  alone  muft  point  out  its. own 
victims;  and,  if  the  clamours  of  a  blind  and  incenfed 
multitude  could  fway  with  the  judges* to  pronounce 
a  capital  lentence,  the  innocent  might  fuffer  for  the 
guilty,  and  there  would  be  no  fafety  for  the  citi¬ 
zen.  In  this  point  of  view  let  us  examine  the 
fentence. 

It  declares,  that  Lally  ftands  convhfted  o (having 
betrayed  the  interefis  of  the  king ,  of  the  fate ,  and  of  the 
India  company.  What  is  meant  by  betraying  of  in¬ 
terests  ?  What  law  is  there  that  makes  it  death  to 
be  guilty  of  this  vague  and  indefinite  crime  ?  No 
fuch  law  either  does  or  can  exift.  The  difgrace  of 
the  prince,  the  contempt  of  the  nation,  public  in¬ 
famy,  thefe  are  the  proper  punifhments  for  the 

man. 
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man,  who,  frdm  incapacity  or  folly,  has  not 
ferved  his  country  as  he  ought :  .  but  death,  and 
that  too  upon  a  fcaffbld,  is  deftined  for  crimes  of 
a  different  nature. 

The  fenterice  further  declares,  that  Lally  (lands 
convicted  of  vexations,  exafiions,  and  abufe  of  au¬ 
thority .  No  doubt  he  was  guilty  of  thefe  in  num~ 
berlefs  inftances.  He  made  ufe  of  violent  means 
to  procure  pecuniary  aids ;  but  this  money  was  put 
into  the  public  treafure.  He  injured  and  oppreffed 
the  citizens  ;  but  he  never  attempted  any  thing 
againft  their  lives,  or  againft  their  honour*  He 
erefled  gibbets  in  the  market-place,  but  caufed  no 
one  to  be  executed  upon  them. 

In  reality,  he  was  a  madman  of  a  dafk  and 
dangerous  cad ;  an  odious  and  defpicable  man ; 
a  man  totally  incapable  of  Command.  But  he  was 
neither  guilty  of  public  extortions,  nor  treafon ; 
and,  to  ufe  the  expreffion  of  a  philofopher  whofe 
virtues  do  honour  to  humanity,  every  one  had  a 
right  to  kill  Lally ,  except  the  executioner . 

The  misfortunes  that  befel  the  French  in  Afia 
had  been  forefeen  by  all  considerate  men,  who  re¬ 
flected  on  the  corruption  of  the  nation*  Their 
morals  efpecially  had  degenerated  in  the  voluptu¬ 
ous  climate  of  India.  The  wars  which  Dupleix 
had  carried-on  in  the  inland  parts  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  many  fortunes.  They  were  im* 
created  and  multiplied  by  the  gifts  which  Sala- 
bat-jing  lavifhed  on  thofe  who  conducted  him  in 
triumph  to  his  capital,  and  fixed  him  on  the  throne. 
The  officers  who  had  not  (hared  the  dangers,  the 
glory,  and  the  benefits  of  thofe  brilliant  expedi- 
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tions,  found  out  an  expedient  to  comfort  themfelves 

under  their  misfortune ;  which  was,  to  reduce  the 

* 

fipahi’s  to  half  the  number  they  were  ordered  to 
maintain,  and  to  apply  their  pay  to  their  own  be¬ 
nefit  ;  which  they  could  eafily  do,  as  the  money 
paTed  through  their  hands.  The  agents  for  trade, 
who  had  not  thefe  refources,  accounted  to  the  com¬ 
pany  but  for  a  very  fmall  part  of  the  profits  made 
upon  the  European  goods  they  fold,  though  they 
ought  to  have  been  all  their  own ;  and  fold  them 
thofe  of  India  at  a  very  high  price,  which  they 
ought  to  have  had  at  prime-coil.  Thofe  who  were 
intruded  with  colledting  the  revenue  of  any  parti¬ 
cular  fpot,  farmed  it  themfelves  under  Indian 
names,  or  let  it  for  a  trifle,  upon  receiving  a  hand- 
fome  gratuity;  they  even  frequently  kept  back 
the  whole  income  of  fuch  eftates,  under  pretence 
of  fome  imaginary  robbery  or  devaluation,  which 
had  made  it  impoffible  to  collect  it.  All  under¬ 
takings,  of  what  nature  foever,  were  clandeftinely 
agreed  upon ;  and  became  the  prey  of  the  perfons 
employed, in  them,  who  had  found  means  to  make 
themfelves  formidable,  or  of  fuch  as  were  molt  in 
favour,  or  richeft.  The  authorized  abufe  that  pre¬ 
vails  in  India,  of  giving  and  receiving  prefents  on 
the  conclufion  of  every  treaty,  had  multiplied  thefe 
tranfadtions  without  neceffity.  The  navigators  who 
landed  in  thofe  parts,  dazzled  with  the  fortunes 
which  they  faw  increafed  fourfold  from  one  voyage 
to  another,  no  longer  regarded  their  flips,  but  as  the 
means  of  carrying  on  trade,  and  acquiring  wealth. 
Corruption  was  brought  to  its  greatef  height 
by  people  of  rank,  who  had  been  difgraced  and 
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ruined  at  home ;  but  who,  being  encouraged  by 
what  they  faw,  and  impelled  by  the  reports  that 
were  brought  to  them,  refolved  to  go  themfelves 
into  Afia,  in  hopes  of  retrieving  their  fhattered 
fortunes,  or  of  being  able  to  continue  their  irre¬ 
gularities  with  impunity.  The  perfonal  conduct 
of  the  dire&ors  made  it  neceffary  for  them  to  con¬ 
nive  at  all  thefe  diforders.  They  were  reproached 
with  attending  to  nothing  in  their  office  but  the 
credit,  the  money,  and  the  power  it  gave  them ; 
with  giving  the  moft  important  polls  to  their  own 
relations,  men  of  no  morals,  application,  or  capa¬ 
city;  with  multiplying  the  number  of  factors 
without  neceffity  and  without  bounds,  to  fecure 
friends  in  the  city  and  at  court  ,♦  and,  laltly,  they 
were  accufed  of  obtruding  upon  the  public  com¬ 
modities  which  might  have  been  bought  cheaper 
and  better  in  other  places.  Whether  the  govern¬ 
ment  did  not  know  of  thefe  exceffes,  or  had  not  re- 
folution  enough  to  put  a  flop  to  them,  it?  was,  by 
its  blindnefs  or  its  weaknefs,  in  fome  meafure  ac- 
ceffary  to  the  ruin  of  the  affairs  of  the  nation  in 
India.  It  might  even  without  injuilice  be  charged 
with  being  the  principal  caufe  of  them,  by  fending 
fuch  improper  perfons  to  manage  and  defend  an 
important  fettlement,  which  had  no  lefs  to  fear 
from  its  own  corruption,  than  from  the  Englifh 
fleets  and  armies. 

The  misfortunes  of  the  company  abroad  were 
aggravated  by  their  fituation  at  home.  It  was  im¬ 
mediately  thought  advifeable  to  lay  a  clear  account 
of  affairs  before  the  proprietors*  This  dilcovery 
occafioned  a  general  defpondency,  which  gave  rife 
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to  a  variety  of  different  fchemes,  all  equally  abfurd, 
Thefe  feveral  fchemes  were  haftily  difcuffed,  nor 
was  it  poffible  that  any  of  them  could  be  fixed  upon 
by  men  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  uncertainty  and  diffidence* 
The  deliberations  were  carried  on  with  too  much 
afperity  5  and  time,  which  was  of  fo  much  confe- 
quence,  was  loft  in  upbraidings  and  invectives. 
No  one  could  forefee  where  thefe  commotions 
would  end  when  a  young  merchant  Gf  penetration 
and  judgment  arofe.  The  proprietors  liflened  to 
him  with  attention  ;  all  difputes  immediately  fub- 
Tided,  and  frefh  hopes  began  to  dawn.  They  were 
unanimous  in  adopting  his  opinion.  The  company, 
which  the  enemies  to  all  exclufive  privileges  wiffied 
to  fee  abolifhed,  and  which  fo  many  private  inte- 
refts  had  confpired  to  deftroy,  ftill  maintained  its 
ground  :  but  it  was  put  upon  a  better  footing  ;  a 
circumflance  which  was  abfolutely  necefTary. 


Amongst  the  caufes  that  had  occafioned  the 
diftreffes  of  the  company,  there  was  one  which  had 
long  been  looked  upon  as  the  fource  of  all  the  reft  y 
this  was  the  dependence,  or  rather  the  flavery,  in 
which  the  government  had  kept  that  great  body 
for  near  half  a  century. 

Ever  fince  the  year  1723,  the  directors  had 
been  chofen  by  the  court.  In  1730,  a  commiffary 
appointed  by  the  king  was  introduced  into  the 
adminiftration  of  the  company.  From  this  period 
there  was  an  end  to  all  freedom  of  debate  j  there 
was  no  longer  any  connexion  between  thofe  who 
had  the  management  of  affairs  and  the  proprietors; 
no  immediate  intercourfe  between  the  managers 
and  government.  All  was  directed  by  the  influence 
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aiid  according  to  the  views  of  the  court.  Myftery, 
-that  dangerous  veil  of  arbitrary  adminiftration, 
concealed  all  their  operations ;  and  it  was  not  till 
1744  that  the  proprietors  were  called  together. 
They  were  empowered  to  name  fyndics,  and  to 
call  a  general  meeting  once  a  year  ;  but  they  were 
not  better  informed  of  the  flate  of  their  affairs,  nor 
jncre  at  liberty  to  dire6t  them.  The  power  of 
chimng  the  dire£tors  was  Hill  veiled  in  the  crown, 
and  inftead  of  one  commiffary  the  king  chofe  to 
have  two. 

From  this  time  two  parties  were  formed.  Each 
commiffary  had  his  own  fcheme,  his  own  favou¬ 
rites,  and  endeavoured  to  get  his  own  proje£ts 
adopted.  Hence  arofe  divifions,  intrigues,  infor¬ 
mations,  and  animofities,  which  originated  in  Paris, 
and  extended  as  far  as  India,  and  there  broke  out 
in  a  manner  fo  fatal  to  the  nation. 

The  miniftry,  Ihocked  at  fuch  a  number  of 
abufes,  and  weary  of  thofe  endlefs  eontefts,  at¬ 
tempted  to  remedy  them.  It  was  imagined  they 
had  fucceeded,  by  appointing  a  third  commiffary. 
This  expedient,  however,  ferved  only  to  increafe 
the  evil.  Defpotifm  had  prevailed  while  there  was 
but  one;  divifion  enfued  on  the  nomination  of  two; 
and  from  the  moment  three  were  appointed,  all  was 
anarchy  and  confulion.  They  were  reduced  to 
two,  and  pains  were  taken  to  preferve  harmony  as 
much  as  poffible  between  them ;  and  in  1764  there 
was  but  one,  when  the  proprietors  defired  that  the 
company  might  be  brought  back  to  its  original 
form  by  reftoripg  its  freedom. 
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They  ventured  to  tell  the  government,  they 
might  impute  the  difafters  and  errors  of  the  coittr 
pany  to  themfelyes,  as  the  proprietors  had  not 
l^een  concerned  in  the  management  of  their  affairs  ; 
that  they  could  never  be  carried  on  moil  advan- 
pageoufly  both  for  them  and  for  the  ftate,  till  this 
could  be  done  with  freedom,  and  till  an  immediate 
intescourfe  was  eftablifhed  between  the  proprietors 
and  adminiftrators,  and  between  the  adminiftrators 
gnd  the  miniftry  $  that  v/heneyer  there  was  an  in¬ 
termediate  perfon,  the  orders  given  on  one  part, 

and  the  reports  made  on  the  other,  would  necef- 

>  . .  -  *  ■  -  k  -*  ■  *  , 

farily,  in  palling  through  his  hands,  take  a  tincture 
of  his  own  private  views  and  inclinations^  fo  that 
fie  would  always  be,  in  fad,  the  real  and  foie  ma¬ 
nager  of  the  company ;  that  fuch  a  manager,  not 
being  himfelf  perfonally  concerned  in  the  affairs  of 
the  company,  or  not  being  a  competent  judge 
pf  them,  would  always  facrifice  the  welfare  and 
true  intereft  qf  trade,  to  add  to  the  tragfient  pomp 
of  his  appointment,  and  to  fecure  the  favour  of 
placemen;  that,  on  the  contrary,  every  thing 
might  be  expeded  from  a  free  adminiftration, 
phofen  by  the  proprietors,  ading  under  their  in- 
fpedipn,  and  in  concert  with  them,  and  fubjed  to 

no  kind  of  reftraint, 

* .  •  * 

The  government  was  fenfible  of  the  truth  of 
thefe  reafons.  It  fecured  the  freedom  of  the  com- 
pany  by  a  folemn  edid ;  and  the  fame  merchant, 
who  by  his  genius  had  juft  given  it  a  new  exiftence, 
drew  up  a  plan  of  provifionary  ftatutes,  for  a  new 
form  of  adminiftration, 
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The  intention  of  thefe  flatutes  was,  that  the  com-  15  °IV°  11 
pany  might  no  longer  be  ruled  by  men  who  often  < — -v— * 
were  not  worthy  to  be  its  factors ;  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  might  no  further  interfere  than  to  protedl  it ; 
that  it  might  be  alike  preferved  from  that  flavery 
under  which  it  had  fo  long  groaned,  and  from  that 
Ipirit  of  myflery,  which  had  perpetuated  its  corrup¬ 
tions  that  there  fhould  be  a  conftant  intercourfe  be¬ 
tween  the  managers  and  the  proprietors;  that  Parfe, 
deprived  of  the  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  capitals 
of  other  commercial  nations,  of  being  a  fea-port, 
might  acquire  a  knowledge  of  trade  in  free  and 
peaceable  alfemblies ;  that  the  citizen  might  form 
juft  notions  of  that  powerful  tie  that  connects  all 
nations  together,  and,  by  informing  himfelf  of  the 
fources  of  public  profperity,  learn  to  refpedt  the 
merchant  whofe  operations  contribute  to  it, 
and  to  defpife  the  profeffions  that  are  deftrudtive 
of  it.  '  4 

These  wife  regulations  were  attended  with  hap¬ 
pier  confequences  than  could  poffibly  be  expe&ed. 

A  great  a&ivity  was  obferved  on  all  fides.  During 
the  five  years  that  the  new  adminiflration  lafted,  the 
fales  produced  annually  1 8,000,000  livres *.  They 
had  not  been  fo  confiderable,  even  in  thofe  times 
which  had  been  looked  upon  as  the  mod  profper- 
ous ;  for,  from  1726  to  1756  inclufively,  they  had 
amounted  to  no  more  than  437,376,284  livres  f, 
which  makes  upon  an  average,  in  peace  and  war, 
14,108,912^:  livres  a  year. 

It  muft  be  confelfed,  that  fince  the  year  1764 
the  profits  had  not  been  what  they  were  before. 

*7S7,5°°1,  t  19*135,212  I.  8  s.  6  d.  J  617,264].  18  s. 
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The  difference  between  the  purchafe  and  the  fale, 
which  had  been  at  leaft  cent,  per  cent,  was  re¬ 
duced  to  about  feventy  per  cent.  This  diminution 
of  profit  was  owing  to  the  want  of  flock,  to  the 
ruin  pf  the  French  credit  in  India,  and  to  the  ex¬ 
orbitant  power  of  the  victorious  nation  that  had 
lately  fubdued  thofe  diftant  regions.  The  agents 
for  the  company  were  reduced  to  procure  money 
land  goods  upon  the  mofl  exorbitant  terms,-  They 
obtained  both  from  the  Englifh  merchants,  who 
were  endeavouring  to  bring  over  to  Europe  the 
immenfe  fortunes  they  had  amaffed  in  Afia. 

With  thefe  impediments,  and  under  thefe  dif- 
agreeable  cireumflances,  was  the  exclufive  privi¬ 
lege  of  trading  to  the  Eaft  Indies  exercifed,  when 
the  government  thought  proper  to  fufpend  it.  ]Lec 
us  now  examine  what  was  then  the  fituation  of  the 
pompany, 

Before  1764,  the  number  of  fhares  amounted 
to  50,268.  At  that  period  the  lTjiniflry,  who,  in 
1746,  1747,  and  1748,  had  given  up  to  the  pro¬ 
prietors  the  produce  of  the  fhares  and  bonds  which 
were  their  property,  relinquifhed  in  their  favour 
the  fhares  and  bonds  themfelves,  to  the  number  of 
11,835  together,  to  indemnify  them  for  the  ex- 
pences  they  had  incurred  during  the  lafl  war, 
Thefe  fhares  having  been  cancelled,  there  remain¬ 
ed  but  38,432. 

The  wants  of  the  company  obliged  them  to 
make  a  call  of  400  livres*  per  fhare.  Upwards 
of  34,000  fhares  paid  the  call.  The  4000  that 
thd  pot  were  reduced,  by  the  terms  of  the  edidl 
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which  empowered  the  company  to  make  it,  to 
five-eighths  of  the  value  of  thofe  which  had  paid  j 
fo  that  by  this  operation  the  number  was  reduced 
to  36,920  whole  fhares  and  fix-eighths. 

The  dividends  on  the  fhares  of  the  French 
company,  as  of  all  other  companies,  have  varied 
according  to  circumftances.  In  1722  it  was  100 
livres  *.  From  1723  to  1745  it  was  i5of.  From 
174 6  to  1749  it  was  70J.  From  1750  to  1758  it 
was  80  §.  From  1759  to  1763  it  was  40  || ;  and 
in  1764  it  was  but  20  livres**.  This  fhews  that 
the  dividend,  and  the  value  of  the  flock,  which 
always  kept  pace  with  it,  was  neceffarily  affeded 
by  the  hazards  of  trade,  and  the  fluduation  of  po¬ 
pular  opinion.  Hence  that  prodigious  rife  and  fall 
in  the  price  of  the  fhares,  which  fell  in  one  year 
from  two  hundred  ft  t0  one  hundred  pifloles  ; 
then  rofe  to  1800  livres  §§,  and  foon  after  fell  to 
700  |li|.  Yet,  in  the  midfl  of  thefe  revolutions, 
the  ftpck  of  the  company  was  much  the  fame.  But 
this  is  a  calculation  which  the  public  never  makes. 
It  is  determined  by  the  circumflance  of  the  pre- 
fent  moment,  and  always  trulls  or  fears  beyond 

the  truth. 

The  proprietors,  who  were  under  apprehenfions 
of  having  their  fortunes  reduced  to  half  in  one  day, 
would  no  longer  run  the  rifques  of  fuch  a  fituation. 
In  laying  in  a  frefh  flock  to  trade  with,  they  de- 
fired  to  fecure  the  remainder  of  their  fortune  in 

*4!.  7s.  6d.  -f  61.  ns.  3d.  %  3I.  is.  3d.  §31.  ios. 

||  il.  15s.  **  17s.  6d.  tt  167!*  l8s* 

N.  B.  Each  piftole  is  reckoned  at  1 6s.  9d.  XX  83b  15s* 
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B  °iv°  K  fucl1  a  manner,  as  that  the  /hares  fhould  at  all 
v — v — '  times  bear  a  fettled  price,  and  an  intereft  that 
could  be  depended  upon.  The  government  fettled 
this  matter  by  an  ediht  iffued  out  in  Auguft  1764. 
The  XIII th  article  exprefsly  fays.  That,  to  fecure 
to  the  proprietors  a  fettled  income  independent  of 
all  future  events  of  trade,  a  fufficient  fund  fhould 
be  detached  from  that  portion  of  the  contrail 
which  was  then  free,  to  fecure  to  every  /hare  a 
capital  of  1600  livres*,  and  an  intereft  of  80 
livres  f  5  and  that  neither  that  intereft ,  nor  that 
capital ,  ftoould ,  in  any  cafe ,  or  for  any  caufe  whatfo - 
ever,  he  anfwer able  for  fitch  engagements  as  the  com¬ 
pany  might  enter  into  after  the  date  of  this  editt. 

The  company,  therefore,  owed  for  36,920  /hares 
and  fix  eighths,  at  the  rate  of  80  livres  t  per 
iliaie,  an  intereft  amounting  to  2,9585660  livres  § 
They  paid  for  their  feveral  contracts  2,727,506 
livres  |i,  which  made  in  all  5,681,166  livres  **  of 
perpetual  annuities.  The  life  annuities  amounted 
to  3,074,899  livres  ff.  The  fum  total  of  all  thefe 
life  annuities  and  annual  payments  was  then 
8,756,065  livres  JJ.  How  the  company  raifed 
money  to  antwer  thefe  feveral  demands,  fhall  be 
the  iubjedt  of  our  next  inquiry. 

That  great  body,  which  had  been  much  too 
deeply  concerned  in  Law  s  fcheme,  had  advanced 
him  90,000,000  of  livres  §§.  When  that  fyftem 
failed^  the  government  made  over  to  them  in  pay- 

7°1.  f  3b  10s*  1 3b  IOS*  §  129,222!.  12s  6d. 

-  M  II9>32^1*  7s*  9^*  **248,551!.  os.  3d. 
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rnent  the  exclufive  fale  of  tobacco,  ydiich  then 
brought  in  three  millions  *  a  year*  but  they  were 
left  without  a  capital  to  trade  with.  This  kept 
them  in  a  ftate  of  inaction  till  1726,  when  the  go¬ 
vernment  lent  them  its  afliftance.  The  rapid  pro- 
o-refs  they  made  aftonifhed  all  nations,  and  feemed 
to  promife  them  a  fuperiority  over  the  moll  flou- 
tifhing  companies.  This  opinion,  which  was  the 
general  one,  emboldened  the  proprietors  to  com¬ 
plain  that  their  dividends  were  not  doubled  and 
trebled.  They  thought,  as  well  as  the  public,  that 
the  king's  treafury  was  enriched  with  their  fpoils. 
The  profound  fecrecy  with  which  every  thing  was 
carried  on,  greatly  ftrengthened  thefe  furmifes.* 
The  breaking-out  of  the  war  between  France 
and  England,  in  1744,  diffolved  the  charm.  The 
miniftry,  too  much  embarraffed  in  their  own  affairs 
to  think  of  doing  any  thing  for  the  company,  left 
it  to  extricate  itfelf.  Then,  indeed,  every  one 
was  furprifed  to  fee  that  Coloffus  ready  to  fall, 
which  had  never  yet  met  with  any  fhock,  and 
whofe  greateft  misfortune  had  been  the  lofs  of 
two  fhips  of  a  moderate  value.  The  company 
would  have  been  ruined,  had  not  the  government, 
in  1747,  declared  itfelf  their  debtor  in  the  fum  of 
180,000,000  of  livres  j*,  and  engaged  to  pay  them 
the  intereft  of  that  fum  for  ever  at  five  per  cent . 
This  engagement,  which  was  in  lieu  of  the  exclu- 
f;ve  fale  of  tobacco,  is  fo  important  a  point  in  the 
hiftory  of  the  company,  that  it  would  not  be  fuf- 
ficiently  illuftrated,  if  we  did  not  trace  the  matter 
further  back. 

*  131,250!.  t  7,875,°0°1. 
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B  ?v°  K  The  utf  of  tobacco,  which  was  introduced  into 

i—~ v~— >  Europe  after  the  difcovery  of  America,  made  no 
very  rapid  progrefs  in  France.  The  confumption 
was  fo  fraall,  that  the  firft  contract,  which  began 
the -firft  of  December  1674,  and  ended  the  firft  of 
October  1680,  brought  in  but  500,000  livres*  to 
the  government  the  two  firft  years,  and  600,000  f 
tee  four  laftj  though  the  right  of  ftamping  pewter 
had  been  joined  to  this  privilege.  This  farm  of 
the  revenue  was  confounded  with  the  general 
farms  till  1691,  when  it  ftill  remained  ^united 
to  them,  and  was  rated  at  1,500,000  livres  £  a 
)c,u.  In  1697,  it  became  once  more  a  feparate 
i.ii>ti  on  the  lame  terms,  till  1709,  when  it  was 
increafed  to  100,000  livres  §  more,  till  1715.  It 
was  then  renewed  for  three  years  only.  The  two 
firft  years  ought  to  have  produced  2,000,000  of 
livres  j,  and  the  laft  200,000  **  more.  At  that 
period  it  was  increafed  to  4,020,000  livres  j-f  a 
year  j  but  this  lafted  only  from  the  firft  of  October 
1718  to  the  firft  of  June  1720.  Tobacco  then 
became  a  mercantile  commodity  all  over  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  continued  fo  till  the  firft  of  September 
1 7  2 1  •  During  this  fliort  interval,  private  people 
Jam  in  fuch  a  llock,  that,  when  it  came  to  be  farmed 
out  again,  it  could  be  done  but  at  a  moderate  price, 
i  his  contract,  which  was  the  eleventh,  was  for  nine  1 
years,  to  commence  on  the  firft  of  September  1721, 
to  the  firft  of  October  1750.  The  farmers  were  to’ 
give  1,300,000  livres  for  the  firft  thirteen 

*  21,875!.  +26,250!.  165,6251.  §4,375!. 
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months;  1,800,000  *  for  the  fecond  year;,  & 

2,56 0,000  J  for  the  third;  and  3,000,000  ijl  for 
each  of  the  laft  fix  years.  This  agreement  did  not 
take  place,  becaufe  the  India  company,  to  whom  . 
the  government  owed  90,000,000  livres  §,  which 
had  been  depofited  in  the  royal  treafury  in  1717, 
demanded  the  farm  of  tobacco,  which  had  thea 
been  made  over  to  them  for  ever,  and  which,  frons 
particular  events,  they  had  never  yet  enjoyed. 

Their  petition  was  found  to  be  juft,  and  they  ob¬ 
tained  what  they  fo  warmly  folicited. 

They  manap-ed  this  farm  themfelves,  from  the 

o 

firft  of  October  1723,  to  the  laft  day  of  Septem¬ 
ber  1730.  The  produce  during  that  fpace  was 
50,083,967  livres  11  fous  9  deniers  || ;  which 
made  7,154,852  livres  10  fols  3  den.  **  a  year; 
out  of  this  muft  be  deduced  yearly  3*042,963  1. 

19  s.  6d.  ft  for  the  charges  of  preparing  the  land. 

These  charges  were  fo  enormous,  that  it  was 
thought  the  bufinefs,  which  grew  every  day  more 
confiderable,  would  be  better  in  the  hands  of  the 
farmers-general,  who  would  manage  it  at  lefs  ex-  * 
pence  by  means  of  the  clerks  they  employed  for 
other  purpofes.  The  company- accordingly  farmed  ' 
it  for  eight  years,  at  the  rate  of  7, 500,000  livres  £4 
for  each  of  the  firft  four  years,  and  8,000,000  §§ 
for  each  of  the  four  laft;  This  contrad  wa^ con¬ 
tinued  upon  the  fame  terms  till  the  month  of  June 

1747 ;  and  the  king  promifed-  to  account  with  the 
• 

*78,7501.  fii2,oool.  1131,2501.  §3»937»5°?b 
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company  for  the  increafe  of  the  produce,  as  foon 
as  it  fhould  be  known  and  afcertained. 

At  this  period,  the  king  united  the  tobacco 
farm  to  his  other  duties,  creating  and  alienating, 
for  the  ufe  of  the  company,  an  annuity  of  nine 
millions  *  for  ever,  upon  a  capital  of  an  hundred 
and  eighty  millions  +.  This  large  compenfation 
;**as  thought  to  be  due  to  them  for  the  old  debt  of 
ninety  millions  Js  for  the  overplus  of  the  profit 
upon  the  ttfbacco  farm,  from  1738  to  1747  ;  and 
to  indemnify  them  for  the  expences  of  the  negroe 
trade,  for  the  Ioffes  they  had  fuftained  during  the 
war,  for  their  giving  up  the  exclulive  privilege  of 
the  trade  to  St.  Domingo,  and  for  the  lols  of  the 
ton  duty,  which  had  been  fufpended  ever  fince  the 
year  1731.  Yet  this  compenfation  has  been  thought 
inadequate  by  lome  of  the  proprietors,  who  have 
difcovered,  that  ever  fince  the  year  1758,  upwards 
of  1 1,700,000  pounds  weight  of  tobacco  have  been 
annually  fold  in  the  kingdom  at  three  livres  §  a. 
pound,  though  it  had  been  bought  for  twenty- 
feven  livres  ||  a  hundred. 

The  nation  is  of  a  very  different  opinion.  The 
managers,  who  prevailed  upon  government  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  fo  large  a  debt,  have  been  accufed  of 
facrificing  the  intereft  of  the  public  to  that  of  a 
private  fociety.  A  writer,  who  in  our  days  fhould 
examine  whether  this  accufation  were  well  or  ill- 
grounded,  would  pafs  for  an  idle  man.  Such  a 
difcuffion  would  be  altogether  needlefs,  fince  every 
circumffance  of  this  tranfadlion  has  been  made 

*  393»75°h  f  7>875>ooo1‘  X  3>937>5°o1-  §  2S-  7d** 
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public.  It  will  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  it  was  book 
with  the  nine  millions  *  a  year,  improperly  facri- 
ficed  by  the  (late,  that  the  company  was  enabled 
to  anfwer  the  demand  of  8,756,065  livres  f  with 
which  it  was  charged,  fo  that  the  overplus  re¬ 
maining  to  them  amounted  to  about  244,000 
livres  J  of  net  revenue. 

It  is  true,  they  had  private  fimple- contract 
debts  to  the  amount  of  74,505,000  livres §;  but 
they  had  in  trade,  in  dock,  or  in  debts  to  call  in, 
7°>733>000  livres  ||;  a  fum  nearly  fufficient  to 
balance  their  accounts. 


Their  only  riches  confided  therefore  in  move- 
able  and  unmoveable  effeft s,  to  the  amount  of 
about  twenty  millions**,  and  the  profped  of  the 
extinction  of  the  life  annuities,  which  in  time  mud 
bring  in  three  millions  f  j*  a  year.  The  adtual  va¬ 
lue  of  this  article  might  be  reckoned  equal  to  a 
clear  capital  of  thirty  millions  J  J. 

Independent  of  thefe  properties,  the  com¬ 
pany  enjoyed  fome  very  beneficial  rights.  The 
exciulive  fale  of  coffee  had  been  granted  them ; 
but  as  public  utility  required  that  an  exception 
fhould  be  made  in  1736,  with  regard  to  cof¬ 
fee  imported  from  the  American  iilands,  they 
obtained,  by  way  of  compenfation,  a  yearly  fum 
of  50,000  livres  §§,  which  was  always  duly  paid. 
Even  the  privilege  for  Mocha  coffee  was  can¬ 
celled  in  1767,  the  government  having  allowed 
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the  importation  of  that  of  the  Levant.  The 
company  obtained  no  indemnification  on  this 
account. 

They  had  experienced  a  greater  lofs  the  year 
before.  In  1720  they  had  been  invefled  with* 
the  foie  right  of  tranfporting  flaves  to  the 
American  colonies.  This  fyflem  foon  appeared 
to  be  erroneous  3  and  it  was  agreed,  that  all  the 
merchants  in  the  kingdom  fhould  be  at  liberty 
to  carry  on  the  (lave  trade,  upon  condition  of 
adding^a  piitole  *  per  head  to  the  thirteen  livres  f 
grafted  out  of  the  royal  treafury.  Suppofing 
that  1 5,000  negroes  were  difpofed  of  every  year 
in  the  French  iflands,  this  made  a  clear  income 
of  345,000  livres  J  for  the  company.  This 
bounty,  which  was  allowed  them  for  a  trade 
they  were  not  concerned  in,  was  taken  off  in 
1767,  and  was  made  up  to  them  by  a  more  rea- 
fonable  equivalent. 

At  the  firft  formation  of  the  company  they  had 
obtained  a  gratuity  of  50  livres  §  upon  every  ton 
of  goods  they  fhould  export,  and  of  75  ||  upon 
every  ton  they  fhould  import  from  abroad.  The 
miniflry,  upon  the  fuppreffion  of  the  bounty  upon 
negroes,  increafed  the  gratuity  upon  every  ton  ex¬ 
ported  to  75  livres  ||,  and  upon  every  ton  imported 
to  80  **.  If  we  rate  both  at  6000  tons  a  year, 
we  fhall  find  a  produce  of  above  a  million  ft  fQr 
the  company,  including  the  50,000  livres  J  J  they 
received  upon  the  coffee. 


*  16s.  9<1.  f  iis.  4*d.  x  15,0931.  15s. 
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While  the  income  of  the  company  remained  en-  B  °v°  K 
tire,  their  expences  were  leffened.  By  the  edidt  of  < — ' 
1764,  the  illands  of  France  and  Bourbon  were  be¬ 
come  the  property  of  the  government,  who  engaged 
to  fortify  and  defend  them.  By  this  arrangement 
the  company  was  exonerated  of  two  millions  *  a 
year,  without  the  lead  detriment  to  the  exclufive 
trade  they  enjoyed  in  thole  two  illands. 

With  all  thefe  feemingly  profperous  circum- 
flances,  the  debts  of  the  company  were  daily  in- 
creafing.  This  mult  inevitably  happen,  as  their 
income,  together  with  the  profits  of  their  trade, 
was  not  lufficient  to  defray  the  expences  of  carry¬ 
ing  it  on,  and  the  charges  annexed  to  the  crown, 
which  amounted  together  to  eight  millions  f  a 
year.  They  might  even  exceed  this,  as  by  their 
nature  they  were  fufceptible  of  endlefs  increafe, 
according  to  the  political  views  of  government, 
which  is  the  foie  judge  of  their  importance  and 
neceffity. 

In  fo  unfortunate  a  lituation,  the  company  could 
not  pollibly  fupport  itfelf  without  the  afliltance 
of  government.  But  for  fome  time  pall  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  Lewis  XV.  had  appeared  to  be  very  indif¬ 
ferent  about  the  exigence  of  that  great  body.  At 
lafl  an  arret  of  council  was  iffued,  bearing  date 
the  13th  of  Auguft  1769,  by  which  the  king  fuf* 
pended  the  exclufive  privilege  of  the  India  com¬ 
pany,  and  granted  to  all  his  fubjefts  the  liberty 
of  navigating  and  trading  beyond  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  However,  in  granting  this  unex¬ 
pected  freedom,  the  government  thought  proper 
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to  lay  it  under  fome  -reftraint.  The  arret  which 
opens  this  new  trad  to  private  navigators,  requires 
them  to  provide  themfelves  with  paffports,  which 
are  to  be  freely  given  by  the  adminiftrators  of  the 
India  company.  It  obliges  them  to  make  their  re¬ 
turns  to  Port  l’Orient,  and  no  where  elfe.  It  efta- 
blifhes  a  duty  by  way  of  Indulto  on  all  goods  im¬ 
ported  from  India  which,  by  a  fecond  arret  of 
council,  iffued  on  the  fixth  of  September  follow¬ 
ing,*  was  fixed  at  fi vc  per  cent .  on  all  goods  com¬ 
ing  from  India  and  China,  and  at  three  per  cent . 
upon  all  commodities  of  the  growth  of  the  iflands 
of  France  and  Bourbon. 

The  arret  of  the  13th  of  Auguft,  by  only  fuf- 
pending  the  privilege  of  the  company,  feemed  to 
leave  to  the  proprietors  the  power  of  refuming  it : 
but,  as  they  faw  no  probability  of  ever  being  able 
to  do  this,  they  wifely  determined  to  liquidate  their 
concerns  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  fecure  their  credi¬ 
tors,  and  the  remains  of  their  own  fortunes. 

For  this  purpofe  they  offered  to  give  up  to  the 
king  all  the  company’s  fhips,  thirty  in  number  j 
all  the  warehoufes  and  other  buildings  belonging 
to  them  at  Port  TOrient  and  in  India ;  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  their  factories,  with  the  manufactures  de¬ 
pendent  on  them ;  all  naval  and  military  ffores 5 
and,  laftly,  eight  hundred  Haves  which  they  had 
referved  in  the  iHands.  All  thefe  articles  were 
valued  at  thirty  millions  *  by  the  proprietors, 
who  at  the  fame  time  demanded  the  payment  ot 
16,500,000  livres  f  which  were  due  to  them  by 
the  government. 
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The  king  agreed  to  the  propofal,  but  chofe  to  B  K 
lefTen  thepurchafe-money:  not  that  the  efFeds  were 
not  of  kill  greater  value  while  they  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  company ;  but,  being  made  over 
to  the  government,  they  brought  an  additional  in¬ 
cumbrance  upon  it.  So  that,  inftead  of  46,500,000 
livres  *  which  the  proprietors  demanded,  the 
prince,  to  clear  all  accounts  with  them,  created  a 
perpetual  annuity  for  their  benefit  of  1,200,000 
livres  f,  upon  a  capital  of  thirty  millions  J.  The 
edi6t  for  that  purpofe  was  iffued  out  in  January 
1770. 

This  new  contract  the  company  mortgaged  for 
^twelve  millions  §,  which  they  borrowed  upon  life 
annuities  at  ten  per  cent .  and  by  a  lottery  in  Fe¬ 
bruary  following.  This  money  was  borrowed  to 
enable  them  to  fulfil  the  engagements  they  had 
entered  into  when  they  undertook  the  laft  expedi¬ 
tions  ;  but  it  was  inefficient ;  fo  that,  finding 
themfelves  utterly  unable  to  raife  more,  the  pro¬ 
prietors,  at  their  meeting  on  the  7th  April  1770, 
made  over  their  whole  property  to  the  king,  ex¬ 
cept  the  capital  that  had  been  mortgaged  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  fhares. 

The  principal  articles  comprifed  in  this  ceffion, 
confided  in  the  abolition  of  4,200,000  livres  ||  in 
life  annuities;  of  that  part  of  the  contract  of  nine 
millions  **  which  exceeded  the  capital  of  the 
fhares ;  of  the  hotel  of  Paris;  of  the  India  goods 
expefled  home  in  1770  and  1771,  fuppofed  to  be 
worth  26,000,000  of  livres  ff ;  and,  laflly,  of 

*2,039,3751.  f  52,500!.  11,312,500!.  §525,000!. 

||  183,7501.  **  393,7501.  tt  1 » 1 37 5 5°ol» 
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o  k  three  or  four  millions  *  of  debts,  to  be  called  in 
t — J  from  debtors  who  were  moftly  folvent,  in  India, 
in  the  ifles  of  France  and  Bourbon,  and  at  San 
Domingo.  The  proprietors  engaged  at  the  fame 
time  to  furnifh  the  king  with  a  fum  of  14,768,000 
livres  f,  to  be  raifed  by  way  of  a  call,  which  was 
fixed  at  400  livres  £  per  fhare.  The  government, 
in  accepting  thefe  feveral  offers,  engaged  on  their 
part  to  pay  ail  the  perpetual  and  life  annuities 
which  the  company  was  bound  to  pay ;  all  their 
other  engagements,  amounting  to  about  forty- 
five  millions  § ;  all  the  penfions  and  half-pays 
granted  by  the  company,  amounting  to  80,000 
livres  ||  a  year ;  laftly,  to  ftand  to  all  the  charges 
and  rifques  attending  a  liquidation  that  muff  ne- 
ceffarily  continue  fome  years. 

The  capital  of  each  fhare,  which,  by  the  edid 
of  Auguft  1764,  had  been  fixed  at  1600  livres 
bearing  an  intereff  of  80  livres  ff,  the  king  now 
raifed  to  2500  livres  bearing  intereff  125 
livres  §§  a  year.  The  new  intereff  was  made  fub- 
jed  to  a  dedudion  of  a  tenth,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  this  dedudion  Jthould  be  annually  appropri¬ 
ated  to  the  paying  off  of  the  fhares  by  lot,  on  the 
footing  of  their  capital  of  2500  livres  |||| ;  fo  that 
the  intereff  on  the  fhares  thus  paid  off,  would  in- 
creale  the  finking  fund  till  the  whole  of  the  fhares 
was  finally  paid  off. 

These  relpedive  conditions  are  recorded  in  an 
arret  of  council,  of  the  8  th  of  April,  including 

*  About  153,0001.  upon  an  average.  4646,100!. 
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a  report  of  the  deliberations  held  the  day  before 
in  a  general  meeting  of  the  proprietors,  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  letters  patent,  bearing  date  the  22<d  of 
,the  fame  month.  In  confequence  of  thefe  agree¬ 
ments,  the  call  has  been  paid,  a  fufficiency  for  the 
reimburfement  of  the  fhares,  to  the  number  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty,  has  been  taken  out 
every  year,  and  the  fimple  contract  debts  of  the 
company  have  been  duly  paid  when  their  time 
was  e'apled. 

From  all  thefe  particulars,  it  is  no  eafy  matter 
to  frame  an  idea  of  the  a6lual  mode  of  exiflence 
of  the  India  company,  and  of  the  legal  flate  of  the 
trade  they  carried  on.  •  This  company,  which  at 
prefent  has  no  property,  no  bufinefs,  no  object, 
cannot  however  be  confidered  as  being  entirely 
deflroyed,  fince  the  proprietors  have  referved  the 
joint  flock  that  was  mortgaged  for  their  fhares ; 
and  that  they  have  a  common  chefl,  and  deputies 
to  fuperintend  their  interefls.  On  the  other  hand, 
their  charter  has  been  fiifpended  5  but  it  is  only 
fufpended,  and  is  not  included  among  the  articles 
which  the  company  has  ceded  to  the  king.  The 
law  by  which  it  was  granted  is  flill  in  force ; 
and  the  fhips  that  are  fitted  out  for  the  Indian 
feas,  cannot  fail  without  a  permiffion  in  the  name 
of  the  company.  So  that  the  freedom  which  has 
been  granted,  is  but  a  precarious  one ;  and  if  the 
proprietors  fhould  offer  to  refume  their  trade,  with 
a  fufficient  flock  to  carry  it  on,-  they  would  have 
an  undoubted  right  to  do  it  without  any  new  law 
to  impower  them.  But  except  this  nominal  right, 
which  in  facl  is  much  the  fame  as  if  it  did  not 
exifl,  as  the  proprietors  are  not  in  a  condition  to 
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exercife  it ;  all  their  other  rights,  properties,  and 
fadories,  are  now  in  the  hands  of  government. 
Let  us  take  a  curfory  view  of  thole  lettlements, 

beginning  with  Malabar. 

Between  the  provinces  of  Canara  and  Calicut, 
lies  a  diftrid  which  extends  eighteen  leagues  along 
the  coaft,  and  is  at  moll  feven  or  eight  leagues 
broad.  The  country,  which  is  very  unequal, 
abounds  with  pepper  and  cocoa-trees.  It  is  di¬ 
vided  into  feveral  lefs  diftrids,  fubjed  to  as  many 
Indian  lords,  who  are  all  valfals  to  the  houfe  of 
'  Colaltry.  The  head  of  this  Bramin  family  is  al¬ 
ways  to  confine  his  whole  attention  to  what  con¬ 
cerns  the  worlhip  of  the  gods.  It  would  be  be¬ 
neath  his  dignity  to  ftoop  to  profane  matters ;  and 
the  reins  of  government  are  given  to  his  nearell 
relation.  The  country  is  divided  into  two  pro¬ 
vinces.  In  the  large  ft,  called  the  Irouvenate,  is 
the  Englifh  fadory  of  Tellichery,  and  the  Dutch 
fadory  of  Cananor.  Thefe  two  nations  fhare  the 
pepper  trade  between  them ;  but  the  Englifh  com¬ 
monly  carry  off  1,500,000  pounds  weight,  and 
there  feldom  remains  more  than  500,000  for  the 
Dutch. 

The  fecond  province,  called  Cartenate,  extends 
but  live  leagues  along  the  coaft.  Here  the  french 
were  called  in  by  the  natives  in  1722,  with  a  view 
to  engage  them  to  ad  againft  the  Englifh  3  but  an 
accommodation  having  taken  place,  andmade  their 
affiftance  unneceffary,  they  were  forced  to  relinquilh 
a  poll  where  they  promifed  themfelves  fome  advan¬ 
tages.  Fired  with  refentrnent  and  ambition,  they 
returned  in  greater  numbers  in  1725,  and  efta- 
bliftied  themfelves  fword-in-hand  on  the  mouth  of 
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the  river  Mahe.  Notwithflanding  this  a£t  of  vio-  B  °1V°  K 
lence,  they  obtained  of  the  prince,  who  governed  v — — » 
that  diflridl,  an  exclulive right  to  the  pepper  trade. 

This  favour  was  fo  great  an  advantage  to  them, 
that  it  gave  rife  to  a  colony  of  6,000  Indians,  who 
cultivated  6,350  cocoa  trees,  3,967  areka,  and 
7,76a  pepper  trees.  Such  was  the  Hate  of  this 
fettlement,  when  the  Englifh  made  themfelves 
mailers  of  it  in  1760.  N 

The  fame  fpirit  of  deflru&ion  that  they  had 
ihewn  in  all  their  conqueils,  influenced  them  at 
Mahe.  Their  intention  was  to  pull  down  the 
houfes,  and  difperfe  the  inhabitants.  The  fove- 
reign  of  that  country  diffuaded  them  from  their 
purpofe.  All  was  fpared,  except  the  fortifications. 

When  the  French  returned  to  their  fadlory,  they 
found  every  thing  much  in  the  fame  condition  as 
they  had  left  it.  It  is  their  interefl  to  fecure 
the  advantages  they  enjoy,  and  it  is  no  lefs  incum¬ 
bent  on  them  to  endeavour  to  improve  them. 

1  Mahe  is  furrounded  with  hills,  on  which  were 
ere&ed  five  forts,  that  no  longer  exift.  Thefe 
works  were  too  numerous,  though  fome  precau¬ 
tions  are  abfolutely  necefiary.  It  is  not  proper 
to  be  perpetually  expofed  to  the  depredations  of 
the  Nayers,  who  have  formerly  attempted  to  plun¬ 
der  and  deflroy  the  colony,  and  who  might  pof- 
fibly  have  ilill  the  fame  intentions,  in  order  to  put 
themfelves  under  the  protection  of  the  Englifh  at 
Tellicherry,  which  is  but  three  leagues  diflan t 
from  Mahe. 

Besides  the  polls  requifite  to  fecure  the  place 
itfelf,  it  is  very  neceffary  to  fortify  the  entrance 
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of  the  river.  Since  the  Marattas  have  got  fea- 
ports  of  their  own,  they  infelt  the  fea  about  Ma¬ 
labar  with  their  piracies.  Thofe  banditti  even 
attempt  to  land  wherever  they  think  there  is 
fome  booty  to  be  got.  Mahe  would  not  be  fecure 
from  their  attacks,  if  it  contained  money  or  com¬ 
modities  to  tempt  them. 

The  French  might  make  themfelves  ample 
amends  for  any  expences  they  fhould  incur,  if 
they  did  but  carry  on  their  trade  with  fpirit  and 
{kill.  Their  fadtory  is  the  bell  fituated  for  the 
pepper  trade  ;  and  the  country  would  afford 
2,500,000  pounds  weight  of  that  commodity. 
What  could  not  be  confumed  in  Europe  might  be 
fold  in  China,  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  at  Bengal. 
A  pound  of  pepper  would  Hand  them  in  twelve 
fous  *,  and  they  would  fell  it  for  twenty-five  or 
thirty  f . 

This  advantage,  confiderable  as  it  is,  would 
be  increafed  by  the  profits  upon  European  goods 
which  would  be  carried  over  to  Mahe.  Thofe 
who  are  belt  acquainted  with  that  fadtory  are  of 
opinion, /that  it  will  be  an  eafy  matter  to  difpofe  of 
400,000  weight  of  iron,  200,000  of  lead,  25,000 
of  copper,  2000  firelocks,  20,000  weight  of  gun¬ 
powder,  50  anchors  or  graplings,  50  bales  of 
cloth,  50,000  ells  of  fail-cloth,  a  good  quantity 
of  quickfiiver,  and  about  200  calks  of  wine  or 
brandy,  for  the  French  fettled  in  the  colony,  or 
for  the  Englifh  in  the  neighbourhood.  Thefe 
feveral  articles  together  would  produce  at  lead: 

*  About  6(1.^,  f  About  is.  4  c!.  on  an  average. 
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384,000  livres  *,  of  which  1 53,600  f  would  be  B  °lv°  K 
clear  gain,  allowing  tne  profit  to  be  40  per  cent.  1  . 

Another  advantage  attending  this  circulation  is, 
that  there  will  always  be  a  dock  in  the  fa&ory, 
which  will  enable  them  to  purchafe  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  country  in  the  feafons  of  the  year 

when  they  are  cheapeft. 

The  greateft  obftacle  to  trade  is  the  cuftom- 
houfe  eftablifhed  in  the  colony.  Half  the  duties 
belong  to  the  fovereign  of  that  country,  and  this 
has  always  been  a  fubjeft  of  contention.  The 
Englifh  of  Tellichery,  who  laboured  under  the 
fame  grievance,  have  found  means  to  prevent  all 
difputes  about  thefe  duties,  by  paying  a  certain 
yearly  fum  as  an  equivalent.  The  French  might 
do  the  fame;  but  they  cannot  expeft  that  the 
prince  would  agree  to  it,  unlefs  they  previoufly 
pay  him  the  fums  he  has  lent,  and  no  longer  re- 
fyfe  him  the  tribute  ftipulated  for  the  benefit  of 
living  peaceably  upon  his  territories.  ^Matters  can¬ 
not  be  fo  eafily  adjufted  at  Bengal. 

France  has  engaged,  by  the  treaty  of  1763,  to 
ereft  no  fortifications  and  keep  no  troops  in  that  French  at 
rich  and  extenfive  country.  The  Englifh,  who  s 
are  fovereigns  there,  will  never  fuffer  the  French 
to  deviate  from  what  they  have  required.  So  that 
Chandernagore,  which  before  the  laft  war  reckoned 
60,000  fouls,  and  has  now  but  24,000,  is,  and 
always  will  be,  entirely  an  open  place. 

To  this  misfortune  of  a  precarious  fituation 
may  be  added  injuries  and  hardfnips  of  every 
kind.  Not  fatisfied  with  the  poffeffion  of  unlimited 

*  l6,800  1.  f  6,720!. 
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B  °iv?  K  autJl0rity^  the  Englifh  have  been  guilty  of  the 
moft  fcandalous  enormities.  They  have  infulted 
the  French,  in  their  work-fhops ;  feduced  their 
workmen ;  cut  the  linens  off  of  the  fooms ;  infilled 
that4the  manufacturers  fhould  do  no  work  but  for 
them  in  the  three  bell  months  of  the  year ;  and 
that  their  own  ladings  Ihould  be  picked  out  and 
completed  before  any  thing  was  removed  out  of 
the  work-fhops.  The  fcheme  which  the  French 
and  Dutch  had  contrived  together,  of  making  an 
exad  eftimate  of  the  number  of  weavers,  taking 
only  half  between  them,  and  leaving  the  reft  to 
the  Englilh,  has  been  confidered  as  an  infult. 
That  ruling  nation  have  proceeded  fo  far  as  to 
declare,  that  they  would  have  their  factors  buy 
the  goods  in  Chandernagore ;  and  the  French  have 
been  forced  to  fubmit  to  this  hardfhip,  or  they 
would  have  been  excluded  from  every  market 
in  Bengal.  In  a  word,  they  have  fo  much 
abufed  the  unjuft  right  of  victory,  that  a  philo- 
fopher  might  be  tempted  to  wifti  for  the  ruin  of 
their  liberty,  were  not  the  people  infinitely  more 
oppreftive  and  cruel  under  the  government  of  one 
man,  than  ynder  a  government  tempered  by  the 
influence  of  many. 

As  long  as  things  remain  upon  the  prefent  foot¬ 
ing  in  that  opulent  part  of  Afia,  the  French  will 
meet  with  perpetual  hardfhips  and  mortifications, 
and  therefore  no  folid  and  lafting  advantage  can 
accrue  to  trade.  They  would  be  refcued  from 
this  difgrace,  if  they  could  exchange  Chanderna¬ 
gore  for  Chatigan. 
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Chatig  an  is  fituated  on  the  confines  ofArracan*  jy# 

The  Portuguefe,  who  in  the  days  of  their  profpe-  t__  ^ 

rity  endeavoured  to  get  all  the  important  polls  in 
India  into  their  own  hands,  made  a  conliderable 
eflablilhment  at  that  place.  Thofe  who  were  fet¬ 
tled  there  threw  off  the  yoKe  of  their  native  coun¬ 
try,  when.it  became  a  part  of  the  Spanifh  domi¬ 
nions,  chufing  rather  to  turn  pirates  than  to  be 
Haves.  They  long  infelled  the  neighbouring  coafb 
and  feas  with  their  depredations.  At  laft  they  were 
attacked  by  the  Moguls,  who  railed  a  colony  upon 
their  ruins,  powerful  enough  to  prevent  any  in¬ 
roads  which  the  people  of  Arracan  and  Pegu  might 
be  tempted  to  make  into  Bengal.  This  place  then 
funk  into  obfcurity  till  1758,  when  the  Engliih 

arrived  and  iettled  there. 

The  climate  is  healthy,  the  wafers  excellent,  and 
provifions  are  in  great  plenty^/the  landing  is  eafy, 
and  the  anchorage  fafe.  .The  continent  and  the 
ifland  of  Sandiva  make  a  t%rable  harbour.  The 
rivers  Barramputri  and  which  are  branches 

of  the  Ganges,  or  at  lea^comimmicate  with  it, 
greatly  facilitate  commercial  operations.  If  Cha- 
dgan  is  further  off  of  Patna,  Caffimbuzar,  and 
fome  other  markets,  than  the  'European  colonies 
on  the  river  Hughly ;  it  is  near  Jogdia,  Dacca,  and 
all  the  manufactures  of  the  lower  river.  It  is  a 
matter  of  no  confequence,  whether  lliips  of  bui- 
den  can  or  cannot  enter  the  Ganges  on  that  fide, 
as  the  inland  navigation  is  never  carried  on  but 

with  boats. 

Though  the  knowledge  they  had  of  thefe  ad¬ 
vantages  had  determined  the  English  to  feize  upc« 

'  *  Chatigan, 
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B  °v°  K  Chatigan.we  are  apt  to  think  they  would  have  given 
*  -  it  up  at  the  laft  peace,  to  get  rid  of  the  French, 

and  remove  them  from  a  place  which  lies  too  near 
them,  and  which  long  habit  has  endeared  to  them. 
We  even  prefume,  that  at  Chatigan  the  Englifh 
would  have  defifted  from  thofe  conditions  they 
required  at  Chandernagore,  which  ftamp  a  dis¬ 
grace  upon  the  polfelTors,  more  detrimental  to 
the  fchemes  of  commerce  than  it  is  poffible  to 
conceive.  Trade  is  a  free  profeffion.  The  fea, 
the  voyages,  the  rifque,  and  the  viciffitudes  of 
fortune,  all  infpire  a  love  of  independence.  This 
gives  life  and  fpirit  to  trade,  which,  when  con¬ 
fined,  languifhes,  and  is  loft. 

-  The  prefent  opportunity  is,  perhaps,  a  favour¬ 
able  one,  to  think  of  the  exchange  we  propofe. 
•The  fortifications  which  the  Englifh  had  begun 
to  ere<ft  at  Chatigdtu  having  been  thrown  down 
by  frequent  earthquake,  they  have  taken  a  diflike 
to  the  place.  As  to^the  French,  this  inconve¬ 
nience,  great  as  it  is,  Y%ild  be  preferable  to  that 
of  living  in  a  defenoAbfs  town.  It  is  better  to 
ftrive  againft  nature  nhan  againft  men,  and  be 
expofed  to  the  fhocks'of  the  earth  than  to  the 
t  jinful  ts  of  nations.  The  French,  though  reftrained 
at  Bengal,  fortunately  meet  with  fome  compenfa- 
tion,  enjoying  a  better  fituation  on  the  coaft  of 
Coromandel. 

Prefent  To  the  north  of  that  very  extenfive  coaft,  they 

the  French  poffefs  Yanam,  in  the  province  of  Rajahmandry. 
cS of6  This  faciory,  which  has  no  land  belonging  to  it. 

Coroman-  and  is  fituated  nine  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Ingerom,  was  formerly  a  very  fiourifhing 

one. 
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one.  From miflaken  motives  it  was  neglected  about  B  K 

the  year  1748.  It  would,  however,  afford  goods  1 - v — ' 

to  the  value  of  4  or  500,000  livres  *,  as  the  cot¬ 
ton  manufactures  are  very  confiderable  in  that 
neighbourhood,  and  the  cottons  remarkably  fine  , 
and  good.  It  has  been  found  by  experience  to  be 
a  good  market  for  difpofmg  of  European  cloth. 

The  trade  of  this  place  would  be  more  lucrative, 
if  they  were  not  obliged  to  fhare  the  profit  with 
the  Englifh,  who  have  a  fmall  fettlement  within 

two  miles  of  the  French. 

The  competition  is  much  more  detrimental  to 
their  intereft  at  Mafulipatam.  The  French,  who 
formerly  were  mailers  of  the  whole  town,  but  have 
nothing  lef t  now  except  the  fatory  they  had  before  1 
1749,  cannot  poffibly  contend  with  the  Englifh, 
who  make  them  pay  duty  for  all  their  imports  and 
exports,  and  enjoy  befides  all  the  favour  in  their 
own  trade  which  fovereignty  can  command.  Things 
being  thus  circumftanced,  the  French  confine  their 
dealings  to  the  purchafe  of  fome  fine  handkerchiefs 
and  other  callicoes,  to  the  value  of  1 50,000  livres  j*. 

It  is  far  otherwife  at  Karical. 

That  town,  fituated  in  the  kingdom  of  Tan- 
jour,  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Caleroon, 
which  will  bear  fhips  of  150  tons  burden,  was 
ceded  to  the  company  in  1738,  by  a  dethroned 
king,  who  was  in  want  of  protection.  Having  been 
reflored  before  he  had  fulfilled  his  engagements,  he 
retracted  the  gift  he  had  made.  A  nabob  attacked 
the  place  with  his  army,  and  in  1739  gave  UP  to 
the  French,  who  were  in  friendfhip  with  him. 

f  6,562 1.  10  s. 


*  About  19,700!. 
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b  o^o  k  Soon  after  this,  the  ungrateful  and  perfidious 
prince  was  firangled  by  the  intrigues  of  his  uncles; 
and  his  fucceffor,  who  had  inherited  his  enemies 
with  his  throne,  being  defirous  of  obtaining  the 
friendfhip  of  a  powerful  nation,  confirmed  them  in 
their  pofTeffion*  The  Englifh  took  the  place  in 
1760,  and  blew  up  the  fortifications.  It  was  after¬ 
wards  reflored  to  the  French,  who  returned  thither 
in  1765. 

In  its  prefent  {late,  Karical  is  an  open  place, 
which  may  contain  {5,000  inhabitants,  mofl  of 
them  employed  in  weaving  ordinary  handker¬ 
chiefs  and  cottons,  for  the  wear  of  the  natives. 
The  territory  belonging  to  it,  which  has  been  con- 
fiderably  increafed  by  the  conceffions  which  the 
Icing  of  Tanjour  made  in  1749,  is  now  once  more 
what  it  was  at  firfl,  two  leagues  in  length,  and  one 
league  in  the  broadefl  part.  It  is  compofed  of  fif¬ 
teen  hamlets,  of  which  one  only  deferves  our  no¬ 
tice  ;  this  is  called  Tirumale-Rayenpatnam,  and 
contains  'ho  lefs  than  25,000  fouls.  They  weave 
and  paint  Perfians  that  are  pretty  fine,  fit  for  Bata¬ 
via  and'the  Philippine  iflands.  The  Coolies  and 
Mohammedans  have  fmall  veiTels,  with  which 
they  trade  to  Ceylon,  and  along  the  coafl. 

France  may  draw  annually  from  this  fettle- 
ment,  two  hundred  bales  of  cottons  or  handker¬ 
chiefs  fit  for  Europe,  and  a  large  quantity  of  rice 
for  the  fubfiflence  of  her  other  colonies. 

All  goods  bought  at  Karical,  Yanam,  and  Ma- 
fulipatam,  are  carried  to  Pondicherry,  the  chief 
fettlement  of  the  French  in  India. 


This 
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This  town,  which  rofe  from  fuch  fmall  begin¬ 
nings,  in  time  became  a  great,  powerful,  and  fa¬ 
mous  city.  The  ftreets,  which  are  all  ftrait,  and 
moft  of  them  broad,  are  lined  with  two  rows  of 
trees,  which  keep  them  cool  even  in  the  heat  of 
the  day.  The  moft  remarkable  public  edifices 
are  a  mofque,  two  pagodas,  two  churches,  and 
the  governor's  houfe,  which  ^reckoned  the  moft 
magnificent  building  in  the  eaft.  They  had  eredted 
a  fmall  citadel  in  the  year  1704;  but  it  is  of  no 
ufe,  fince  they  have  been  allowed  to  build  houfes 
all  round  it.  To  fupply  the  lofs  of  this  defence, 
three  fides  of  the  town  had '  been  fortified  with  a 
rampart,  a  ditch,  baftions,  and  a  glacis  which 
was  unfinifhed  in  fome  places.  The  road  was  de¬ 
fended  by  fome  batteries  judicioufiy  placed. 

The  town,  which  was  full  a  league  in  circum¬ 
ference,  contained  70,000  inhabitants,  of  which 
4000  were  Europeans,  Meftees,  orTopaffes.  There 
were  at  moft  10,000  Mohammedans ;  the  reft  were 
Indians,  15,000  of  which  were  Chriftians,  and  the 
others  of  feventeen  or  eighteen  different  cafts  or 
tribes.  Three  villages,  dependent  on  the  tow'n, 
might  contain  10,000  fouls. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  the  colony,  when  the 
Englifh  made  themfelves  mafters  of  it  in  the  be¬ 
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ginning  of  the  year  1761,  utterly  deftroyed  it,  and 
turned  our  the  inhabitants.  Others  may,  perhaps, 
examine  whether  the  barbarous  right  of  war  could 


juftify  fuch  enormities.  Let  us  turn  away  our  eyes 
from  fo  many  cruelties  committed  by  a  free,  mag¬ 
nanimous,  and  enlightened  nation  ;  and  confider 
only  the  refolution  France  has  taken  to  reftore 

Pondicherry 
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Pondicherry  to  its  former  fplendour.  Every  thing 
concurs  to  juftify  the  wifdom  of  this  choice. 

This  town,  like  all  others  on  the  coaft  of  Coro¬ 
mandel,  has  no  harbour,  but  it  has  a  much  more 
commodious  road.  The  fhips  can  anchor  clofe  to 
the  fhore,  under  the  cannon  of  the  fortifications. 
Its  territory,  which  is  three  leagues  long  and  one 
league  broad,  is  nothing  more  than  a  barren  fand- 
bank  on  the  fea-coaft ;  but  the  greateft  part  is  fit 
for  the  culture  of  rice,  vegetables,  and  a  root  called 
chaya,  which  is  ufed  in  dying.  Two  fmall  rivers 
that  crofs  the  country,  but  are  not  navigable,  afford 
excellent  water  for  the  fame  purpofe,  particu¬ 
larly  for  the  blue  dye.  Three  miles  to  the  north- 
eaft  of  the  town  is  a  hill,  which  rifes  a  hundred 
toifes  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  and  is  a  guide  to 
fhips  at  the  diftance  of  feven  or  eight  leagues ; 
which  is  a  very  confiderable  advantage  upon  fo  flat 
a  coaft.  At  the  top  of  this  hill  is  a  very  large 
body  of  water,  that  has  been  collecting  for  ages, 
and,  after  refrefhing  and  fertilizing  a  fpacious  ter¬ 
ritory,  flows  down  to  w ater  the  grounds  about  Pon¬ 
dicherry.  Laftly,  the  colony  is  favourably  fituated 
for  the  reception  of  provifions  and  merchandife 
from  the  Carnatic,  the  kingdoms  of  My  fore  and 
Tanjour. 

Such  were  the  important  reafons  which  deter¬ 
mined  France  to  rebuild  Pondicherry.  As  foon  as 
her  agents  appeared  on  the  nth  of  April  1765, 
the  unfortunate  Indians,  who  had  been  difperfed 
by  the  calamities  of  war,  and  by  political  intrigues, 
flocked  thither  in  great  numbers.  By  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year  1770,  there  were  27,000  who 
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had  rebuilt  their  ruined  houfes.  '  They  are  all 
brought  up  in  the  idea  that  no  man  can  be  happy 
who  does  not  die  in  the  very  place  where  he  firfti 
law  the  light.  J his  prejudice,  lb  pleafing  to  them, 
and' which  it  may  be  fo  ufeful  to  keep  up,  will 
undoubtedly  make  them  all  return,  as  foon  as  the 
town  is  inclofed.  The  weavers,  the  dyers,  the 
painters,  the  merchants,  thofe  who  have  fome  pro¬ 
perty  to  preferve,  only  wait  for  this  fecurity  to 
follow  their  inclination. 

In  their  prefent  ftate,  the  French  factories  in 
India  are  very  expenfive,  and  the  returns  from 
them  inconfiderable.  Unfortunately  this  difadvan- 
tage  is  not  compenfated  by  the  illands  of  France 
and  Bourbon,  which  have  not  attained  to  that  de¬ 
gree  of  profperity  that  might  be  expected. 

The  latter  of  thefe  iflands  was  much  extolled ; 
but  more  fpeculation  than  induftry  was  bellowed 
upon  it,  and  the  owners  loft  their  time  in  conjec¬ 
tures  concerning  the  ufe  it  might  be  put  to. 

Some  were  inclined  to  make  a  mart  of  it,  where  all 


Prefent 
fituation 
of  the 
French  in 
the  Ifle  of 
France. 


India  goods  fhould  center.  They  were  to  be  brought 
thither  on  India  bottoms,  and  then  (hipped  on  board 
French  veftels,  which  were  never  to  go  any  further. 
A  double  advantage  was  thought  to  arife  from  this 
fcheme ;  firft,  in  the  ieffenmg  of  expences,  as  both 
the  pay  andthe  maintenance  of  India  failors  is  very 
trifling ;  ^nd,  fecondly,  in  the  prefervation  of  the 
(hips  crews,  which  are  often  deftroyed  by  too  long 
a  voyage,  and  (till  more  frequently  by  the  climate, 
efpecially  at  Bengal  and  at  Arabia.  This  fyftem, 
which  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  been  adopted,  was 
confidered  as  impracticable,  on  account  of  the  fup- 
Vol.  II.  U  pofed 
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pofed  necefftty  of  maintaining  a  formidable  fleet 
on  the  feas  of  Afia,  to  prevent  or  check  the  in- 
fults  that  are  often  committed  in  thofe  parts. 

Others  werfe  of  opinion  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  I  lie  of  France  fhould  be  allowed  to  trade  to 
India,  which  they  had  never  yet  been  buffered  to  do. 
The  fupporters  of  this  fyftem  maintained,  that  the 
prbpofed  freedom  would  prove  an  abundant  fource 
of  wealth  to  the  colony,  and  confequently  to  the 
mother-country.  They  might  be  in  the  right,  but 
the  trials  that  have  been  made  have  not  proved  fuc- 
cefsful ;  and,  without  examining  whether  this  in¬ 
novation  had  been  judicioufly  conduced,  it  was  re- 
folved  that  the  ifland  fhould  be  entirely  confined  to 
agriculture. 

This  new  regulation  gave  rife  to  frefh  miftakes. 
Men  were  fent  from  Europe  to  the  colony,  who 
neither  underftood  hufbandry,nor  were  accu  domed 
to  labour.  The  lands  were  diftributed  at  a  venture, 
and  without  difHnguifhing  what  was  to  be  cleared 
from  what  did  not  want  it.  Money  was  advanced 
to  the  planters,  not  in  proportion  to  their  induftry, 
but  to  the  intereft  they  could  make  with  the  go¬ 
vernment.  The  company,  who  got  cent,  per  cent, 
upon  the  commodities  the  colony  drew  from  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  fifty  per  cent,  upon  thofe  that  were  fent 
ia  from  India,  required  that  the  produce  of  the 
country  fhould  be  delivered  into  their  warehoufes 

J 

at  a  very  low  price.  The  oppreffion  of  the  mono¬ 
poly  was  aggravated  by  the  tyranny  of  endlefs 
and  needlefs  iervices.  To  complete  the  misfortunes 

f  v 

of  the  colony,  the  company,  who  had  kept  all  the 
power  in  their  own  hands,  broke  the  engagements 

they 
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they  had  entered  into  with  their  fubjefts,  or  rather  B  °iy°  K 
with  their  flaves.  v yr— ' 

Under  fuch  a  government,  no  improvements 
could  be  expe&ed.  Nothing  was  carried  on  with 
fteadinefs.  The  culture  of  cotton,  indigo,  fugar, 
arnotto,  pepper,  tea,  cocoa,  were  all  tried,  but  with 
fo  little  attention,  that  no  advantage  was  procured 
from  them.  In  purfuing  chimerical  projects,  the 
effential  cultures  were  negleCted.  Though  in  the 
year  1765,  there  were  in  the  colony  1469  white 
people,  befides  the  troops ;  1587  Indians  or  free 
negroes  ;  11,881  flaves ;  their  productions  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  320,650  pounds  weight  of 
wheat,  47*430  pounds  of  rice,  1,570,040  pounds 
ofmaize,  142, 70opoundsof  kidney-beans,  135,500 
pounds  of  oats.  Thofe  who  had  an  opportunity  of 
feeing  and  obferving  the  agriculture  of  the  Hie  of 
France,  found  it  little  better  than  what  they  had 
feen  among  the  favages. 

Some  ufeful  alterations  have  been  made  in  the 
colony  fince  it  has  been  in  the  hands  of  government. 

The  culture  of  coffee  has  fince  been  introduced 
there,  as  it  had  long  been  at  Bourbon.  This  has 
been  attended  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that  there  is 
reafon  to  exped,  that  fix  or  feven  millions  weight 
may,  in  time,  be  gathered,  if  a  prudent  admmiftra- 
tion  will  only  fupply  the  means  of  improving  this 
culture ;  fince,  without  fuch  afliflance,  no  colony 
can  poflibly  profper.  Thefe  hopes  have  been  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  profpeCb  of  another  advantage. 

It  is  well  known,  that  for  thefe  two  hundred 
years,  the  Dutch  have  been  enriching  themfelves 
by  the  fale  of  cloves  and  nutmegs.  To  fecure  to 

L  2  themfelves 
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themfelves  the  exclufive  trade  of  thefe  articles,  they 
have  en (laved  or  utterly  deftroyed  the  nation  that 
was  in  poffeflion  of  thofe  fpices ;  and,  left  the  price 
of  them  ftiould  fall  even  in  their  own  hands,  they 
have  rooted  up  moft  of  the  trees,  and  frequently 
burn  the  fruit  of  thole  they  had  preferved.  This 
infamous  avidity,  which  has  fo  often  excited  the 
indignation  of other  nations,  fo  ftrongly  exafperatedi 
Mr.  Poivre  (who  had  travelled  all  over  Afia  as  a 
natural-ift  and  a  philofopher),  that  he  availed  him- 
felf  of  the  authority  he  was  intruded  with  in  die  Ifle 
of  France,  and  lent  men  into  the  lead  frequented 
parts  of  the  Moluccas,  to  fearch  for  what  avarice 
had  hitherto  withholden  from  the  reft  of  the  world* 
The  labours  ofthofe  intrepid  and  fagacious  naviga¬ 
tors  in  whom  he  confided  were  crowned  with  fuccefs. 

On  the  24th  of  June  1770,  they  brought  to  the 
Ifle  of  France  400  nutmeg-trees ;  10,000  nutmegs, 
either  growing  or  ready  to  grow;  70  clove-trees, 
and  a  cheft  of  cloves,  fome  of  which  were  grow- 
and  already  fprung  up. 

This  rich  prize  was  diftributed  amongft  the 
colonifts,  to  try  all  the  different  foils,  and  every 
afpedt  Moft  of  the  young  plants  died,  and  the 
reft  will  not  probably  bear  any  fruit.  But,  what¬ 
ever  may  happen,  the  Ifle  of  France  muft  always 
be  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  moft  valuable  poffef- 
fions  for  any  nation  defirous  of  trading  to  Afia. 

It  is  fttuated  in  the  African  feas,  juft  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Indian  ocean.  As  it  lies  a  little 
out  of  the  common  track,  its  expeditions  can  be 
carried  on  with  greater  fecrecy.  Thofe  who  wiih 
it  was  nearer  our  continent,  do  not  confider  that,  if 
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it  were  fo,  it  would  be  impoflible  to  reach  the  15  °IV°  K 

co aft s  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel  in  a  month’s  v - v — * 

time,  and  the  moft  diftant  gulphs  in  two  months 
at  moft,  which  is  an  ineftimable  advantage  to  a 
nation  that  has  no  fea-port  in  India.  This  illand, 
though  in  the  fame  latitude  as  the  barren  and 
fcorching  coafts  of  Africa,  is  temperate  and 
healthful.  The  foil  is  ftony,  but  tolerably  fertile. 
Experience  has  fhewn  that  it  will  produce  moft  of 
the  neceiTaries,  and  even  of  the  luxuries  of  life. 

Whatever  it  may  want  may  be  fupplied  from 
Madagafcar,  which  abounds  with  provhions  ;  and 
from  Bourbon,  where  the  inhabitants  have  re¬ 
tained  their  fimplicity  of  manners,  and  a  tafte  for 
hufbandry.  The  iron  that  may  be  wanted,  and 
cannot  be  procured  from  thofe  two  iftands,  might 
be  digged  out  of  their  own  mines. 

Great  Britain  fees,  with  a  jealous  eye,  her  it  behoves 

*■  .  the  court  of 

rivals  poftfefted  of  a  fettlement  which  may  prove  verfaiiiesto 
the  ruin  of  her  flourifhing  trade  with  Afia.  At  Ine  Gf 
the  breaking-out  of  a  war,  her  utmoft  efforts  will  %£££? 
certainly  be  aimed  at  a  colony  that  threatens  her  J**',"*'11' 
richeft:  treafures.  What  a  misfortune  for  France,  in  the 

.  ,  r  \  trade  of 

fhould  fhe  fuffer  herfelf  to  be  deprived  of  it !  India. 

Yet  this  is  by  no  means  improbable,  if  we  con- 
fider  that  hitherto  there  has  been  no  fettled  plan 
for  fortifying  this  iftands  that  the  means  have 
always  been  wanting,  or  mifapplied ;  that  the 
miniftry  of  Lewis  XV.  have  conttantly  waited  for 
the  difpatches  of  the  adminiftrators  to  come  to  a 
determination,  ]uft  as  one  would  wait  for  the 
return  of  a  courier  from  the  frontiers.  Far  from 
fuppofing  that  the  befiegers  would  meet  with  an 
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infurmountable  refinance,  it  is  to  be  feared  they 
would  fucceed  in  their  defign  by  the  forces  they 
have  in  India*  without  any  fuccours  from  Europe. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  deliver  our  opinion  with¬ 
out  referve.  Whoever  furveys  the  coafts  of  the 
Ifle  of  France*  muit  be  aflonilhed  to  fee  them 
every  where  acceflible  to  boats.  Though  they  are 
furrounded  with  reefs*  there  are  many  bays  where 
troops  may  be  landed  under  cover  of  the  (hips  guns. 

In  thole  parts  of  the  ifland  where  veffels  are 
obliged  to  keep  further  out*  the  fea  is  fo  calm  and 
fmooth  between  the  reef  and  the  land*  that  boats 
may  come  up  in  the  night  without  the  lead:  danger. 

If  in  fome  places  between  the  reef  and  the  land 
the  water  is  too  fliallowfor  the  boats  to  come  afhore, 
there  the  troops  may  land,  becaufe  the  water  will 
not  come  up  to  their  knees.  The  fea  is  fo  calm  be¬ 
tween  the  land  and  the  reefs*  that  this  landing  may 
be  effected  with  the  greatefffafety.  A  retreat  is  more 
eafilyfecured  in  cafe  of  renftance*  and  the  boats  will 
be  lefs  expofed  while  the  landing  is  carried  on. 

This  is  the  true  idea  we  are  to  frame  of  the  Ifle 
of  France  5  for*  if  we  fometimes  meet  with  a  point 
where  a  boat  cannot  land,  we  are  fure  of  finding 
an  opening  at  twenty  toifes  to  the  right  or  left. 
The  enemy  therefore  will  never  attempt  to  force  a. 
landin  unlefs  they  are  too  rafh  and  ignorant  of 
the  fituation.  As  it  is  imooffible  to  guard  a  coaft 

x  o 

that  meafures  forty  leagues*  there  will  always  be 
fome  defencelefs  place  fit  for  landing. 

During  the  laff  war*  batteries  had  been  ereffed 
all  round  the  ifland*  which*  pointing  to  the  fea* 
could  only  fire  upon  fhips  anchored  at  a  diftance* 
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or  under  fail.  Some  able  engineers  have  difeo- 
vered  that  thefe  batteries,  ere&ed  at  a  great  ex¬ 
pence,  fervid  no  other  purpofe  but  to  divide  the 
forces ;  that  they  would  be  left  without  defence, 
as* they  were  ufelefs ;  and  that  they  would  not  refill 
the  fire  of  the  fhips,  which  the  bell  fortifications 
cannot  Hand  againft.  They  are  now  abandoned, 
and  nothing  has  been  fubftituted  in  their  room. 

The  harbour  on  the  north-well  fide  is  the  capi¬ 
tal  part  of  the  ifiand,  and  mull  be  the  enemy’s 
principal  objeCl  in  their  plan  for  an  attack.  The 
nature  of  the  ground  will  not  admit  of  fortifying 
it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  enable  it  to  Hand  a  fiege. 
This  fhould  be  fecured  from  a  furprife  ;  and  a  cen¬ 
tral  fpot  in  the  internal  part  of  the  country  fliould 
be  fortified,  from  whence,  by  means  of  communi¬ 
cations  properly  difpofed,  tne  forces  of  the  colony 
might  be  fent  with  expedition  to  any  part  where 
they  might  be  wanted. 

"With  fuch  a  poll  of  defence  as  a  lafl  relource, 
the  enemy  would  be  obliged  to  fight  a  number  of 
battles  before  the  ifiand  could  be  fubdued.  Ts  ei¬ 
ther  could  this  be  efieCted,  if  the  roacis  cut  through, 
the  woods,  and  which  lead  fiom  the  internal  parts 
of  the  ifiand  to  the  fea-lhore,  were  fo  artfully  con¬ 
trived  as  to  facilitate  the  march  of  tne  befieged 
towards  the  fhore,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  obflrudl 
the  progrefs  of  the  enemy  towards  the  inland  parts. 
The  nature  of  the  country  will  admit  of  this  :  it  is 
full  of  ravines  which  mull  be  eroded,  and  of  moun¬ 
tains  which  interrupt  the  march.  It  is  an  eafy  mat¬ 
ter  to  feize  the  mod  advantageous  fituation. 

However,  there  is  fo  necefiaiy  and  abfolute  a 
connection  between  the  Ifie  of  France  and  Pondi- 

L  4  cherry 
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B  av?  K  cherry,  that  thofe  two  poffeflions  are  entirely  de- 
^ pendent  on  each  other  5  for,  without  the  Ifle  of 
France,  there  would  be  no  protection  for  the  fet- 
tlements  in  India  $  and,  without  Pondicherry,  the 
Ifle  of  France  would  be  expofed  to  the  invafion  of 
the  Englifh  from  Afia  as  well  as  from  Europe. 

The  Ifle  of  France  and  Pondicherry,  when  con- 
fidered  as  having  a  neceffary  and  mutual  connec¬ 
tion,  will  be  a  fecurity  to  one  another.  Pondi¬ 
cherry  will  protect  the  Ifle  of  France,  as  being  the 
rival  of  Madrafs,  which  the  Englifh  mult  always 
cover  with  their  land  and  fea  forces  ;  and,  on  the 
otherhand,  the  Ifle  of  France  will  always  be  ready 
to  fuccour  Pondicherry,  or  to  act  offenfively,  as 
circumflances  fhall  require. 

From  thefe  principles  it  appears  how  neceffary 
it  is  to  put  Pondicherry  immediately  in  a  flate  of 
defence.  Ever  fince  the  year  1764,  private  interefl, 
that  clafhes  with  that  of  the  nation,  has  made  it  a 
matter  of  doubt  which  was  the  bet  plan  of  forti¬ 
fication  for  this  important  place.  Confiderable  fums 
have  already  been  expended  upon  this  point,  and 
without  any  effect,  becaufe  they  have  been  fuccef- 
fively  laid  out  upon  contrary  fyilems,  It  would 
be  needlefs  to  dwell  upon  the  mifchjefs  attending 
thefe  perpetual  irrefolutions. 

When  the  Ifle  of  France  and  Pondicherry  are 
once  put  in  a  proper  poflure  of  defence,  trade  may 
then  be  thought  of,  which  ceafed  to  exifl  from  the 
•  moment  it  became  free.  Indeed  the  voyages  to 
China  have  continued ;  thole  to  the  iflands  of  France 
*rhe  French  and  Bourbon  have  even  increafed  ;  but,  except  one 

being  once  •  •  i  •  1  •  •  « 

firmly  or  two  expeditions,  which  were  owing  to  particu- 
“ed  *ar  circumflances,  no  prudent  merchant  has  fent 
'•  his 
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his  property  to  Malabar,  Coromandel,  or  Bengal  ;  B  °v°  K 
and  the  few,  who  have  ventured  to  do  it,  have 
been  ruined.  It  could  not  be  otherwife;  and  yet  TfftheV- 
no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  thence  in  favour  ££££  the 

of  exclufive  privileges.  _  _  S^poT 

It  may  be  remembered,  that  the  ruin  of  the  com-  them, 
pany,  which  would  have  happened  of  itfelf,  was 
haitened  by  avarice  and  animofity.  Political  views, 
which  had  had  no  ihare  in  this  event,  had  not 
paved  the  way  for  the  gradual  introduction  of  that 
public  and  open  trade,  which  was  to  fupply  the 
place  of  the  trade  carried  on  by  an  exclufive  char¬ 
ter.  The  fudden  tranfition,  therefore,  from  one 
to  the  other,  could  not  poffibly  fucceed.  Before 
the  new  fyftem  had  been  adopted,  private  mer¬ 
chants  ought  to  have  been  infenhbly,  and  by  de¬ 
grees,  employed  to  continue  the  commerce  in  lieu 
of  the  company.  They  fhould  have  been  inftruct- 
ed  how  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
feveral  branches  of  a  trade  to  which  they  were  ut¬ 
ter  Grangers.  It  would  have  been  neceffary  to 
allow  them  time  to  form  connexions  in  the  facto¬ 
ries  ;  and  to  favour  and  afiift  them  in  their  firfl 
expeditions. 

But  all  thefe  precautions  would  fall  have  been 
infuflicient  to  infure  the  fuccefs  of  the  French  tra¬ 
ders  in  India.  It  was  impoffible  they  fhould  be 
able  to  drive  againft  the  Englifh,  who,  being  ma¬ 
ilers  of  every  branch  of  trade,  and,  in  all  places, 
had  all  the  advantages  refulting  from  power,  and 
from  the  loofe  principles  which  profperity  infpires, 
to  enable  them  to  defeat  all  attempts  of  this  kind. 

In  whatever  manner,  therefore^  or  in  wnatever 

fhape. 
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fhape,  the  trade  of  France  was  carried  on,  it  was  a 
neceffary  confequence  of  the  fttuation  of  affairs 
that  it  mtifl  fuffer  greatly.  It  would  undoubtedly 
meet  with  lefs  opposition,  if  the  court  of  Verfailles 
were  to  put  the  fettlements  in  India  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  grant  that  protection  which  every  fovereign 
owes  to  his  fubjeCts  throughout  his  dominions. 
This  oppcffiition  would  ftill  be  leffened  in  a  greater 
degree,  if  the  Britifh  miniftry  would  watch  over 
the  execution  of  treaties  with  that  fteadinefs  which 
juftice  requires.  But  this  oppreffion,  equally  dis¬ 
graceful  to  the  nation  that  fuffers  from  it,  and  to 
the  nation  which  allows  it,  can  never  be  effectually 
removed,  but  by  reftoring  the  balance  between 
them ;  and  unfortunately  this  can  only  be  done  by 
a  war. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  fuggeft  any  idea  that  would 
tend  to  rekindle  the  flames  of  difcord.  Rather  let 
the  voice  of  reafon  and  philofophy  Ipe  heard  by 
the  rulers  of  the  world.  May  all  fovereigns,  after 
fa  many  ages  of  error,  learn  to  prefer  the  virtuous 
glory  of  making  a  few  men  happy,  to  the  mad  am¬ 
bition  of  reigning  over  wafted  regions,  and  people 
groaning  under  the  weight  of  oppreffion  !  May  all 
men  become  brethren,  accuftom  themfelves  to  con- 
fider  the  univerfe  as  one  family  under  the  eye  of 
one  common  father!  But  thefe  wifhes,  which  are 
thofe  of  every  fenfible  and  humane  man,  will  ap¬ 
pear  as  idle  dreams  to  ambitious  minifters,  who 
hold  the  reins  of  empire.  Their  bufy  and  reftlefs 
difpofition  will  ftill  fhed  torrents  of  blood. 

Some  pitiful  commercial  intereft  will  again  arm 
the  French  and  the  Englifh,  Though  Great  Bri- 
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tain,  in  moft  of  her  wars,  has  aimed  chiefly  at  B  K 
deftroying  the  induftry  of  her  neighbours ;  and  v — -# 
though  the  fuperiority  of  her  naval  forces  may 
Hill  keep  up  this  hope,  which  has  fo  often  been 
difappointed ;  we  may  fafely  foretel  that  fhe  would 
chufe  to  remove  the  feene  of  action  from  the  feas 
of  Afia,  where  fhe  would  have  fo  little  to  gain, 
and  fo  much  to  lole.  That  power  is  not  ignorant 
of  the  fecret  wi flies  formed  on  all  Tides  for  the  over¬ 
throw  of  an  edifice,  which  eclipfes  all  the  reft.  The 
fubah  of  Bengal  is  fecretly  exafperated  that  he  has 
not  even  the  appearance  of  authority  left.  The 
fubah  of  the  Decan  is  inconfolable  to  fee  his  com¬ 
merce  under  the  controul  of  a  foreign  power.  The 
nabob  of  Arcot  endeavours  to  dilpel  the  jealoufies 
of  his  tyrants.  The  Marattas  are  exafperated  to 
find  nothing  but  obftacles  to  their  depredations. 

All  the  powers  in  thofe  parts  either  are  actually 
enfiaved,  or  think  themfelves  on  the  eve  of  being 
fo.  England,  we  may  prefume,  would  not  wiih  to 
fee  the  French  at  the  head  of  fuch  a  confederacy. 

On  the  contrary,  we  may  venture  to  foretel  that 

a  ftri<ft  neutrality  for  India  would  be  the  wifeft 
plan  they  could  purfue,  and  one  they  would  moft 
readily  adopt. 

But  would  this  fyfte'm  be  as  eligible  for  their 
rivals?  Certainly  not.  The  French  are  aware, 
that  warlike  preparations  made  at  the  Ifie  of 
France  might  be  employed  with  advantage ;  that 
the  conquefts  of  the  Englifh  are  too  extenfive  not 
to  be  open  to  attacks  ;  and  that,  iince  their  expe¬ 
rienced  officers  are  returned  home,  the  Britifh  pof- 
feflions  in  Indoftan  are  only  guarded  by  young 

people. 
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B  0  0  k  people,  who  are  more  intent  upon  making  their 
fortunes  than  upon  military  exercifes.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  to  be  prefumed,  that  a  warlike  nation  would 
eagerly  feize  an  opportunity  of  repairing  their  for¬ 
mer  misfortunes.  At  the  fight  of  their  dandards, 
all  thefe  oppreded  fovereigns  would  take  the  field; 
and  the  rulers  of  India,  furrounded  with  enemies, 
and  attacked  at  once  on  the  north  and  on  the 
fouth,  by  fea  and  by  land,  would  infallibly  be 
overpowered/ 

Then  the  French,  confidered  as  the  deliverers 
of  Indodan,  wpuld  emerge  from  that  date  of  hu¬ 
miliation  into  which  their  own  mifconducl  hath 
plunged  them.  They  would  become  the  idols  of 
the  princes  and  people  of  Ada,  provided  the  revo¬ 
lution  they  brought  about  pro  ved  to  them  a  leffon 
of  moderation.  Their  trade  would  be  extenfive 
and  dourifhing,  fo  long  as  they  knew  how  to  be 
juft.  But  this  profperity  would  end  in  fome  fatal 
catadrophe,  Ihould  an  inordinate  ambition  prompt 
them  to  plunder,  ravage,  and  opprefs.  To  give 
liability  to  their  fituation,  they  mud  even,  by 
noble  and  generous  proceedings,  oblige  their  ri- 
•  vals  to  overlook  their  advantages.  No  great  de¬ 
gree  of  magnanimity  will  be  requifite,  patiently  to 
view  the  operations  of  the  northern  nations  of 
Europe  in  the  feas  of  Ada. 
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Trade  of  Denmark ,  Of  end,  Sweden,  Pruffta, 

Spain,  and  Ruff  a,  to  the  JLafi  Indies.  Some 
important  inquiries  concerning  the  connec¬ 
tions  of  Europe  with  India. 

IT  is  the  general  opinion,  that,  in  the  earlieft  B  °v°  K 
times,  a  people  called  the  Cimbri  poffeffed,  at 
the  extremity  of  Germania,  the  Cimbrian  Cher-  revolutions 
fonefus,  now  known  by  the  name  or  Holltein, 

Slefwic,  and  Jutland ;  and  that  the  Teutones  lived 
in  the  adjacent  iflands.  Whether  thefe  people  had, 
or  had  not,  the  fame  origin,  certain  it  is,  that  they 
came  out  of  their  forefts,  or  out  of  their  marihes, 
together  in  a  body,  and  as  one  nation,  and  pene¬ 
trated  among  the  Gauls,  in  queft  of  booty,  glory, 
and  a  milder  climate.  They  were  even  preparing 
to  crofs  the  Alps,  when  Rome  thought  it  was  proper 
to  ftem  a  torrent  which  carried  all  before  it.  Thofe 
barbarians  triumphed  over  all  the  generals  that 
proud  republic  fent  to  oppofe  tnem,  till  the  me¬ 
morable  sera  when  they  were  totally  defeated  by 
Marius. 

Their  country,  which  became  almoft  a  defert 
after  that  terrible  catafbrophe,  was  peopled  again 
by  the  Scythians,  who,  being  driven  by  Pompey 
out  of  that  vaft  fpace  between  the  Euxine  and  the 
Cafpian  fea,  marched  towards  the  north  and  weft 
of  Europe,  fubduing  all  the  nations  they  found 

in  their  way.  They  conquered  Rufiia,  Saxony, 

Weftphalia, 
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Weftphalia,  the  Cumbrian  Cherfonefus,  and  the 
countries  as  far  as  Finland,  Norway,  and  Sweden. 
It  is  pretended  that  Wodin,  their  leader,  traverfed 
fo  many  countries,  and  endeavoured  to  fubdue 
them,  only  with  a  view  to  excite  the  people  again# 
the  formidable,  odious,  and  tyrannical  power  of 
the  Romans.  That  fpirit  of  animofity,  which  he 
had  excited  in  the  north,  operated  lecretly  withfo 
much  force  after  his  death,  that  in  a  few  centuries 
all  nations  agreed  to  turn  their  arms  again#  that 
empire,  the  declared  enemy  of  all  liberty;  and, 
after  having  Ihaken  it  by  repeated  attacks,  were  at 
length  fuccefsful  enough  totally  to  fubvert  it. 

Denmark  and  Norway  remained  without  inha¬ 
bitants  after  thefe  glorious  expeditions.  By  infen - 
Eble  degrees  they  recovered  their  former  #ate, 
and  began  to  be  of  fome  confequence  again  to¬ 
wards  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century.  Their 
valour  now  exerted  itfelf,  not  on  land,  but  on  the 
ocean.  Surrounded  as  they  were  by  two  feas, 
they  commenced  pirates,  which  is  always  the  fir# 
#ep  towards  navigation  in  uncivilized  nations. 

They  fir#  made  trial  of  their  #rength  again# 
the  neighbouring  ftates,  and  feized  the  few  mer¬ 
chant  Flips  they  found  failing  up  and  down  the 
Baltic.  Emboldened  by  thefe  fucceffes,  they  were 
enabled  to  plan  more  confiderable  undertaking's. 
They  infe#ed  the  feas  and  coa#s  of  Scotland,  Ire¬ 
land,  England,  Flanders,  France,  and  even  of 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece.  They  frequently  pene¬ 
trated  into  the  inland  parts  of  thofe  extenfive  coun-' 
tries,  and  even  ventured  upon  the  conqueft  of 
Normandy  and  England.  Notwith#anding  the 
8  con- 
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confufion  that  reigns  in  the  annals  of  thofe  barba-  E 
rous  times,  we  may  dill  trace  fome  of  the  caufes 
of  fo  many  extraordinary  events* 

The  inhabitants  of  Denmark  and  Norway  had 
originally  a  ftrong  propenfity  to  piracy,  which  has 
always  been  obferved  by  people  bordering  upon  the 
fea,  when  they  are  not  reftrained  by  civilization 
and  good  laws.  Cudom  mull  necefiarily  have  made 

the  ocean  familiar  to  them,  and  inured  them  to  its 

<  • 

dorms.  Having  no  agriculture,  breeding  but  few 
cattle,  and  finding  but  a  fcanty  refource  from  the 
chace,  in  a  country  covered  with  ice  and  fnow, 
they  could  have  no  ftrong  attachment  to  their 
native  land.  The  facility  with  which  they  built 
their  fhips,  which  were  nothing  more  than  rafts 
coarfely  put  together  for  the  purpofe  of  failing 
alono-  the  coafts,  enabled  them  to  go  to  all  parts, 
to  land  their  forces,  to  plunder,  and  to  reimbark. 
Piracy  was  to  them  what  it  had  been  to  the  firit 
heroes  of  Greece,  the  road  to  glory  and  fortune  * 
an  honourable  profeflion,  which  confided  in  a 
contempt  of  all  danger.  This  idea  infpired  them 
with  invincible  courage  in  their  expeditions,  fome- 
times  under  .the  joint  command  of  different  chiefs, 
and  fometimes  divided  into  as  many  armaments 
as  nations.  Thefe  fudden  attacks,  made  in  a 
variety  of  places  at  the  fame  time,  left  only  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  coafts,  which  were  but  ill 
defended,  in  confequence  of  their  being  under  a 
bad  government,  the  dreadful  alternative  either  ot 
being  maftacred,  or  giving  up  all  their  property  ■ 
to  redeem  their  lives.  ; 
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b  o^o  k  This  propenfity  to  plunder  was  a  natural  con- 
fequence  of  the  favage  life  of  the  Danes  and 
Norwegians,  and  of  the  rough  and  military  edu¬ 
cation  they  received;  but  it  was  more  particu¬ 
larly  the  eiie£l  of  the  religion  of  Wodin.  That 
victorious  impodor  improved,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  to  fay  fo,  the  natural  fiercenefs  of  thofe 
nations  by  his  fanguinary  tenets.  He  ordered 
that  all  the  implements  of  war,  fuch  as  fwords, 
axes,  and  lances,  fhould  be  deified.  The  mod 
facred  engagements  were  confirmed  by  thefe  in- 
druments  which  they  fo  highly  valued.  A  lance 
let  up  in  the  middle  of  a  plain,  v/as  the  fignal  for 
prayer  and  facrifice.  Wodin  himfelf  at  his  death 
was  ranked  among  the  immortal  gods,  and  was 
the  firft  deity  of  thofe  horrid  regions,  where  the 
rocks  and  woods  were  flamed  and  confecrated 
with  human  blood.  His  followers  thought  they 
honoured  him  by  calling  him  the  god  of  armies, 
the  father  of  daughter,  the  deftroyer  of  mankind, 
the  promoter  of  difcord.  The  warriors,  when 
they  went  to  battle,  made  a  vow  to  fend  him  a 
certain  number  of  fouls,  which  they  devoted  to 
him.  Thefe  fouls  were  the  right  of  Wodin.  It 
was  the  general  belief,  that  he  appeared  in  every 
battle,  either  to  protefl  thofe  who  fought  valiantly, 
or  to  mark  out  the  happy  victims  he  refer ved  for 
himfelf ;  that  thefe  followed  him  to  the  regions 
of  blifs,  which  wTere  open  to  none  but  warriors. 
The  people  ran  to  death,  and  to  martyrdom,  to 
obtain  this  reward.  This  belief  increafed  their 
natural  propenfity  to  war,  till  it  grew  to  enthu- 
fiafxri,  and  to  a  religious  third  for  blood. 

Christi- 
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Christianity  overthrew  all  the  ideas  refult-  B  °v°  K 
[ng  from  fuch  a  i’yftem.  Its  mifiioriaries  endea- 
soured  to  bring  their  profelytes  to  a  fedentary  life, 
that  they  might  be  fit  to  receive  their  inflruc- 
tions.  They  gave  them  adifguit  for  their  roving 
life,  by  fuggelting  to  them  other  means  of  fub- 
fiftence.  They  were  fo  fortunate  as  to  infpire 
them  with  a  love  of  agriculture,  and  more  efpe- 
cially  of  fifhing-  The  great  plenty  of  herrings, 
which  then  came  in  fhoals  to  their  coaffs,  afforded 
them  an  ealy  means  of  procuring  food*  When 
they  had  let  apart  a  fufficient  quantity  of  thefe 
fifh  for  their  own  ufe,  in  order  to  preferve  it, 
they  bartered  the  remainder  for  fait.  This  inter- 
courfe  was  encouraged  at  its  rife  by  one  common 
faith,  new  profpe&s,  mutual  wants,  and  great 
fafety.  Such  a  total  revolution  enfued,  that,  fince 
the  converfion  of  the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  not 
a  fingle  inftance  is  to  be  found  in  hiftory  of  their 

expeditions  and  depredations* 

The  new  fpirit,  which  feemed  to  animate  Nor¬ 
way  and  Denmark,  could  not  fail  of  extending  their 
communication  with  the  other  nations  01  Euiope. 
Unfortunately  it  was  intercepted  by  the  afcendant 
which  the  Hanle  towns  had  acquired.  Even  when 
that  great  and  lingular  confederacy  fell  into  decay,' 
Hamburgh  ftill  maintained  the  fuperiority  it  had 
obtained  over  all  the  fubjecls  of  the  Danifh  domi¬ 
nions.  They  were  beginning  to  break  the  bands  - 
that  had  fubje&ed  them  to  this  kind  of  monopoly, 
when  they  were  induced  to  undertake  the  naviga¬ 
tion  to  the  Eaft  Indies  by  an  incident  that  de  - 
ferves  to  be  noticed. 
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A  Dutch  fadtor,  named  Bofchower,  beings  fent 
by  his  nation  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  commerce 
with  the  king  of  Ceylon,  fo  ingratiated  himfelf 
with  that  monarch,  that  he  became  chief  of  his 
council,  his  admiral,  and  was  created  prince  of 
Mingone.  Bofchower,  intoxicated  with  thefe 
honours,  haftened  to  Europe,  to  make  a  parade 
of  them  before  his  countrymen.  He  took  great 
offence  ^t  the  coldnefs  with  which  thofe  republi¬ 
cans  received  the  titled  Have  of  an  Aliatic  court ; 
and  was  fo  highly  provoked  at  it,  that  he  went 
over  to  Chriftiern  IV.  king  of  Denmark,  and 
offered  him  his  fervices,  and  the  intereft  he  had 
at  Ceylon.  His  propofals  were  accepted.  He 
failed  in  1618,  with  fix  fhips,  three  of  which 
belonged  to  the  government,  and  three  to  the 
company  that  had  affociated  themfelves  to  carry 
on  a  trade  to  India.  His  death,  which  happened 
in  their  paffage,  put  an  end  to  the  hopes  they  had 
conceived.  The  Danes  met  with  a  very  bad  re¬ 
ception  at  Ceylon  and  their  chief,  Ove  Giedde 
de  Tommerup,  faw  no  other  refource  than  to 
carry  them  to  Tanjour,  a  part  of  the  continent 
neareff  to  that  iffand. 

Tanjour  is  a  fmall  ftate,  which  is  but  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  in  its  greateff  length,  and  eighty  in 
its  greateff  breadth.  It  is  of  all  that  coaft  the 
province  that  bears  the  greateff  quantity  of  rice. 
This  natural  wealth,  added  to  a  variety  of  ufeful 
manufadtures,  and  a  great  plenty  of  roots  for 
dying,  makes  the  public  revenue  amount  to  near 

five  millions  *,  Its  fertility  is  owing  to  its  being 

» 
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Watered  by  the  Caveri,  a  river  which  comes  down  B 
from  the  mountains  of  Gate*  At  upwards  of 
four  hundred  miles  from  the  head*  it  divides  into 
two  ftreamSi  At  the  entrance  of  Tanjour*  the 
eaftern  branch  takes  the  narrie  of  Coleroom  The 
other  retains  the  name  of  Caveri*  and  fubdivides 
again  into  four  branches*  which  all  flow  within 
the  kingdom*  and  preferve  it  from  that  terrible 
drought  which  burns  up  the  reft  of  Coromandel 
for  the  greateft  part  of  the  year. 

This  happy  fituation  made  the  Danes  wifh  to 
form  a  fettlement  in  Tanjour.  Their  propofals 
met  with  a  favourable  reception.  They  obtained 
a  fruitful  and  populous  territory ;  on  which  they 
built  Tranquebar,  and  afterwards  the  fortrefs  of 
Dannebourg*  fufficient  for  the  defence  both  of 
the  road  and  the  town.  On  their  part,  they  en¬ 
gaged  to  pay  an  annual  homage  of  16*500  livres** 
which  is  continued  to  this  time. 

Circumstances  were  favourable  for  eftablifh- 
ing  a  large  commerce.  The  Portuguefe*  who 
groaned  under  the  oppreflion  of  a  foreign  yoke* 
made  only  feeble  efforts  to  preferve  their  pof~ 
feffions  3  the  Spaniards  fent  no  fhips  but  to  the 
Molucca  and  Philippine  iflands  *  and  the  Dutch 
were  folely  intent  upon  engroffing  the  fpice  trade. 

,  The  Englifh  felt  the  effefts  of  the  difturbances 
their  country  laboured  under,  even  in  India.  All 
thefe  powers  could  not  fee  this  new  rival  without 
regret,  but  none  oppofed  it. 

In  confequence  of  this*  the  Danes,  who  fet  out 
with  a  capital  of  no  more  than  853*263  livres 
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carried  on  a  pretty  confiderable  trade  in  all  parts 
of  India.  Unhappily  the  Dutch  company  acquired 
fuch  a  fuperiority,  as  to  exclude  them  from  the 
markets  where  they  had  traded  moft  advantage- 
oufly;  and,  by  a  Hill  greater  misfortune,  the  dif- 
fentions,  that  rent  the  north  of  Europe*  would 
not  permit  the  mother- country  to  attend  to  fuch 
remote  concerns  as  thofe  of  this  fettlement.  The 
Danes  at  Tranquebar  infenfibly  fell  into  contempt, 
both  with  the  natives,  who  value  men  only  in 
proportion  to  their  riches,  and  with  the  rival  na¬ 
tions,  whofe  competition  they  could  not  fullain. 
They  were  difcouraged  by  this  inferiority;  and  the 
company  gave  up  their  charter,  and  made  over 
their  fettlements  to  the  government,  as  an  indem¬ 
nification  for  the  fums  it  had  advanced. 

A  new  company  was  formed  in  1670  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  old  one.  Chriftiern  V.  gave 
them,  in  fhips  and  other  effedts,  to  the  value  of 
310,828  livres  10  fous*;  and  the  adventurers 
advanced  732,600  livres  f.  This  fecond  under¬ 
taking,  which  was  entered  upon  without  a  fuf- 
ficient  fund,  pfoved  Hill  more  unfuccefsful  than 
the  firfL  After  a  few  voyages,  the  factory  of 
Tranquebar  was  left  to  itfelf.  Their  fmall  terri¬ 
tory,  and  two  veffels  that  they  freighted  for  the 
merchants  of  that  country,  were  the  only  means 
they  had  to  fupply  the  inhabitants  and  their  garri- 
fon.  Thefe  refources  fometimes  failed  them;  and, 
to  fave  themfelves  from  the  effedts  of  famine,  they 
were  reduced  to  mortgage  three  of  the  four  baf- 
tions  that  confti tuted  their  fortrefs.  They  were 
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fcarce  able  to  fit  out  a  fhip  for  Europe  once  in  B  °y°  K 

three  years  with  a  very  moderate  cargo.  - - 

Pity  feemed  to  be  the  only  fentiment  that  fo 
delperate  a  fituation  could  infpire.  But  the  ever 
Watchful  jealoufy  and  fufpicious  avarice  of  other 
nations,  ftirred  up  an  odious  war  againft  the  Danes. 

The  Raja  of  Tanjour,  who  had  frequently  inter¬ 
cepted  their  communication  with  his  territory,  at¬ 
tacked  them  in  1689,  in  the  very  town  ofTran- 
quebar,  at  the  mitigation  of  the  Dutch.  That 
prince  had  nearly  taken  the  place  after  a  fix  months 
liege,  when  it  was  fuccoured  and  faved  by  the 
Enaliili.  This  event  neither  was,  nor  could  be, 
attended  with  any  important  coniequences.  The 
Danifh  company  declined  daily,  and  was  at  length 
totally  ruined  in  '73°- 

Two  years  after  this,  a  new  company  was  formed, 
which  itill  fubfiits.  The  favours  that  were  heaped 
upon  it,  to  enable  it  to  carry  on  a  free  and  advan¬ 
tageous  trade,  plainly  fhew  of  what  importance  this 
commerce  appeared  to  the  government.  The  char¬ 
ter  of  the  company  is  fettled  for  forty  years.  What¬ 
ever  belongs  to  the  fitting  out  of  their  fhips  is  ex¬ 
empted  from  all  duties.  The  workmen  they  employ, 
whether  natives  or  foreigners,  are  not  tied  down 
to  the  regulations  of  particular  companies,  which 
are  a  reftraint  upon  induftry  in  Denmark,  as  well 
as  in  other  countries  in  Europe.  They  are  not 
obliged  to  ufe  ftampt  paper  in  their  tranfadtions. 

They  have  an  abfolute  jurifdidtion  over  the  per- 
fons  they  employ  j  and  the  fentences  paffed  by 
the  directors  are  not  liable  to  be  reverfed,  unlefs 
the  punifhment  is  capital.  To  remove  even  the 
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book  appearance  of  conflraint,  the  foyereign  has  re* 

*  non  need  the  right  he  has  of  interfering  in  the  ad-* 
miniftration  of  their  affairs^  as  being  chief  pro¬ 
prietor,  He  has  no  influence  in  the  choice  of 
officers,  whether  civil  or  military*  and  has  only 
referved  to  himfelf  a  power  of  confirming  the  office 
of  governor  of  Tranquebar.  He  has  even  bound  . 
himfelf  to  ratify  all  political  conventions  they  may 
think  proper  to  make  with  the  Afiatic  powers. 

In  return  for  fo  many  indulgences*  government 
has  only  required  one  per  cent .  upon  all  merchan¬ 
dize  of  India  and  China  which  ffiould  be  fent 
abroad*  and  two  and  a  half  per  cent ,  upon  all  that 
ffiould  be  confumed  at  home. 

The  grant  containing  the  above  conditions  was 
no  fooner  confirmed*  than  adventurers  were  fought 
for ;  and*  to  engage  them  the  more  eafily,  the 
flock  was  diflinguiffied  into  two  different  kinds. 
The  firft*  called  fixed,  was  that  in  which  all  the 
effefls  the  old  company  had  in  Europe  and  Afia 
were  deflined  to  be  inyefled,  The  other  flock 
was  called  variable *  becaufe  every  year  it  was 
regulated  by  the  number*  the  lading*  and  the 
expence  of  the  ffiips  the  company  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  fit  out.  Every  proprietor  may  chufe  whe¬ 
ther  he  will  be  concerned  in  thefe  expeditions, 
the  profits  of  which  are  fettled  at  the  clofe  of 
every  voyage.  If  any  one  ffiould  decline  to  run 
the  rifque*  a  circumftance  which  has  never  yet 
*  happened*  the  chance  would  then  be  offered  to 

another,  By  this  arrangement*  the  company  be¬ 
came  permanent  by  the  fixed *  and  annual  by  the 
variable  fleck, 

'  '  It 
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It  feemed  a  difficult  matter  to  ftate  the  ffiare  B 
of  expence  that  each  of  thefe  funds  was  to  bear. 
Every  thing  was  fettled  with  more  eafe  than  was 
expe&ed.  It  was  agreed  that  the  variable  ffiould 
only  pay  the  neceffary  expences  for  the  purchafe, 
the  fitting  out,  and  the  cargoes  of  the  fhips. 
All  other  charges  were  to  be  defrayed  from  the 
fixed  flock,  which,  by  way  of  compenfation,  was 
to  take  up  ten  per  cent .  upon  all  India  goods 
which  fhould  be  fold  in  Europe,  and  five  per  cent . 
upon  all  that  fhould  be  fent  out  from  Tran- 
quebar.  This  continual  addition  to  the  fixed 
flock  has  fo  increafed  the  capital,  that,  inflead 
of  four  hundred  fliares  at  1125  livres  *,  which 
was  the  original  flock  of  the  company,  it  now  con- 
lifls  of  fixteen  hundred  fhares  at  1687 1.  10s.  d* 
It  was  fettled  at  this  number  in  1755^;  and  the 
duties,  which  went  to  the  increafe  or  the  fixed 
flock,  have  ever  fince  been  applied  to  the  incieaf- 
ing  of  the  dividend,  which  till  then  haa  been 
taken  upon  the  profits  of  the  variable  ftock. 

Every  proprietor,  though  but  of  a  fngle 
fhare,  has  a  vote  at  the  general  meetings.  A 
proprietor  of  three  fhares  has  two  votes ;  a  pro¬ 
prietor  of  five  has  three  votes ;  and  fo  on  in  the 
fame  proportion  to  twenty  fhares,  which  entitle 
the  proprietor  to  twelve  votes ;  but  no  man  can 

have  any  greater  number. 

When  the  charter  was  renewed  for  twenty  years 
in  1722,  fome  new  regulations  were  made.  It  has 
been  flipulated,  that  no  member  of  the  company 
fhould  at  any  time  have  more  than  tmee  vo^es, 
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and  that  none  fhould  be  allowed  to  give  his  vote 
in  writing  or  by  proxy. 

Denmark  trades  to  the  fame  parts  of  Afia  as 
other  European  nations.  The  pepper  brought 
from  Malabar  does  not,  upon  an  average,  exceed 
fixty  thoufand  weight  a  year. 

Every  circumftance  would  lead  us  to  imagine 
that  their  trade  mull  be  confiderable  on  the  coaft 
of  Coromandel.  They  are  in  poffeflion  of  an  ex¬ 
cellent  territory  ;  though  it  is  but  two  leagues  in 
circumference,  the  population  amounts  to  thirty 
thoufand  fouls.  There  are  about  ten  thoufand  in¬ 
habitants  in  the  town  of  Tranquebar;  and  twelve 

r  *  • 

thoufand  more  in  a  large  village,  where  they  work 
at  ordinary  manufactures.  The  reft  are  ufefully 
employed  in  fome  fmaller  villages.  Three  hun¬ 
dred  Danes,  fifty  of  whom  compofe  the  garrifon, 
are  the  only  Europeans  in  the  fettlement.  The 
expence  of  maintaining  them  amounts  to  no  more 
than  96,000  livres  *  a  year,  which  is  nearly  the 
income  drawn  from  them. 

T  he  faCtors  of  the  company  have  but  little 
bufmefs  to  tranfaCt.  Two  fhips  only  are  difpatched 
once  in  three  years ;  which  convey  no  more  than 
1800  bales  of  ordinary  cotton,  and  whofe  freight 
does  not  exceed  1,500,000  livresf.  The  faCtors 
themfelves  do  not  know  how  to  improve  their 
leifure  to  the  advancement  of  their  own  private 
fortune.  They  have  no  other  expedient  than  to 
lend  the  fmall  capital  they  have  at  their  difpofal 
to  Indian  merchants  at  a  high  intereft :  and  in¬ 
deed  Tranquebar,  though  an  ancient  fettlement. 
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has  not  that  appearance  of  induftry  and  opulence  B  °v 
which  is  obfervable  in  more  modern  fettlemepts  e — r—> 
which  have  been  conducted  with  fpirit  and  flcill. 

The  French,  driven  out  of  their  own  fettlements, 
have  contributed  to  give  it  feme  degree  of  import- 
ance ;  but,  upon  their  leaving  it,  the  fettlement 
fell  again  into  the  fame  languid  ftate  as  before. 

Yet  the  fituation  of  the  Danes  in  Coromandel 
is  not  fo  bad  as  at  Bengal. 

■  Soon  after  their  arrival  in  Afia,  they  difplayed 
their  flag  on  the  Ganges.  Their  ill  fuccels  foon 
obliged 'them  to  quit  it,  and  they  never  appeared 
there  again  till  iyST’  Commercial  jealouly,  which 
is  become  the  ruling  pafllon  of  our  age,  has  frui¬ 
trated  their  views  upon  Bankibafar,  and  they  have 
been  reduced  to  fix  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
place.  The  French,  who  alone  had  fupported  the 
new  factory,  found  a  refuge  there  during  the 
calamities  of  the  laft  war,  and  every  afliftance  that 
friendfhip  and  gratitude  could  offer.  Few  fhips 
come  thither  directly  from  Europe.  Since  1757 
there  have  been  but  two ;  both  their  cargoes  toge¬ 
ther  had  coft  but  2,160,000  livres  *  at  home. 

The  trade  to  China  being  lefs  tedious  and  lefs 
liable  to  obftacles,  the  Danifli  company  has  pur- 
fued  it  more  warmly  than  either  that  to  the  Ganges 
or  to  Coromandel,  which  require  a  previous  ftock. 

They  fend  a  large  {hip  every  year, .  and  frequently 
two.  The  teas,  which  were  their  chief  return, 
were  moftly  confumed  in  England.  The  acquili- 
tion  that  kingdom  has  made  of  the  Ifle  of  Man, 
which  was  the  ftaple  for  that  contraband  trade,  by 
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depriving  the  Danes  of  that  market,  muft  aeceffa- 
rily  Men  their  dealings  with  China. 

The  annual  fales  of  the  company  now  amount 
to  6,500,000  livres*.  It  is  not  probable  that 
they  will  increafe  much.  We  know  their  expedi¬ 
tions  are  eafily  made,  and  at  a  trifling  expence. 
Their  lailors,  though  not  fo  venturous  as  thofe  of 
fome  other  nations,  have  prudence  and  experience. 
The  iron  they  fend  to  India  is  found  in  the  mines 
of  Norway.  The  government  pays  them  a  very 
high  price  for  the  faltpetre  it  obliges  them  to  bring 
home.  The  national  manufactures  are  neither  lb 
numerous  nor  fo  much  encouraged  as  to  be  any 
hindrance  to  their  fales.  They  can  eafily  difpofe  of 
their  goods  all  over  the  North,  and  in  fome  part  of 
Germany.  They  have  good  laws,  and  their  whole 
conduCt  deferves  the  higheft  encomiums.  Perhaps, 
there  is  not  any  company  that  can  be  compared 
to  this  in  the  honefly  and  prudence  of  their 
tranfaCtions. 

Notwithstanding  all  thefe  advantages,  the 
Danilh  company  will  always  be  in  a  declining 
Hate.  The  confumption  of  their  commodities 
will  never  be  very  great,  in  a  region  which  nature 
has  doomed  to  poverty,  and  which  induftry  itlejf 
cannot  enrich.  I  he  mother-country  is  neither  po¬ 
pulous  nor  powerful  enough  to  afford  them  the 
means  of  extending  their  commerce.  Their  Hock 
is  final  1,  and  will  always  continue  fo.  Foreigners 
will  not  trull  their  money  in  the  hands  of  a  body 
which  is  under  the  controul  of  arbitrary  power  in 
an  abfolute  monarchy.  With  a  fyftem  of  laws 
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that  would  do  honour  to  the  beft-conftituted  re-  B  °v°  K 

public,  they  muftfuffer  all  the  hardlhips  of  Havery.  ' - - 

A  defpotic  government,  with  the  beft  intentions, 
can  never  have  it  in  its  power  to  do  good.  The 
fu-ft  fteps  taken  by  fuch  a  government  are,  to  de¬ 
prive  the  fubjefts  of  that  free  exercife  of  their 
will  which  is  the  true  fource  of  their  activity! 

2nd,  when  this  fpring  of  action  is  once  broken,  it 
can  never  be  reftored  again.  It  is  mutual  confi¬ 
dence  that  connects  mankind,  unites  their  interefts, 
and  promotes  trade.  Whereas  arbitrary  power 
■puts  an  end  to  all  confidence,  becaufe  it  excludes 
every  idea  of  fegurity. 

The  projedt  formed  in  1728,  of  transferring 
the  company  from  Copenhagen  to  Altena3  could 
not  have  remedied  thefe  inconveniences.  The 
Ihips,  indeed,  would  have  been  more  eafily  dif- 
patched,  and  would  not  have  been  expofed  to  the 
danger  of  lofing  their  voyage,  which  fometimes 
happens  from  the  ice  they  meet  with  in  the  Sound ; 
but  we  cannot  agree  with  the  authors  of  the 
fcheme,  that  the  vicinity  would  have  induced 
the  Hamburghers  to  hazard  their  capitals  upon  a 
trade  for  which  they  had  always  exprefied  an  aver- 
fion.  So  that  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that 
England  and  Holland  were  guilty  of  aneedlefs  aft 
of  tyranny,  when  they  oppofed  this  domeftic  plan 
of  a  free  and  independent  power.  Their  anxiety 
with  regard  to  Oftend  was  better  grounded. 

That  knowledge  of  trade  and  government  ju.ua. 

and  that  found  philofophy,.  which  infenfibiy  fpread  India  con 

over  all  Europe,  met  with  invincible  obftacles  in  bftend. 

fome  monarchies.  Thefe  improvements  could  not 

reach 
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reach  the  court  of  Vienna,  which  was  wholly  in¬ 
tent  upon  projects  of  war,  and  aggrandizement 
by  conquefts.  The  Englifh  and  Dutch,  whofe 
attention  was  engaged  in  preventing  France  from 
increafing  her  commerce,  her  fettlements,  and  her 
navy,  excited  enemies  againft  her  on  the  continent, 
and  lavifhed  immenfe  fums  upon  the  houfe  of 
Auftria,  which  were  employed  againft  France: 
but,  at  the  peace,  the  luxury  of  one  crown  reftored 
more  riches  to  the  other  than  it  had  taken  from  it 
by  the  war. 

The  power  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  which  ought 
to  be  formidable  from  the  extent  of  its  dominions, 
is  confined  by  reafon  of  their  fituation ;  for  moft 
of  its  provinces  are  diftant  from  the  fea.  The  foil 
of  the  country  yields  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  wine, 
and  few  of  the  productions  that  are  fo  much  valued 
by  other  nations.  It  affords  neither  oil,  filk,  nor 
fine  wool,  which  are  in  fo  much  repute.  This  ftate 
had  no  pretenfions  to  opulence,  and  knew  not  how 
to  be  frugal.  With  the  ufual  luxury  and  pomp  of 
great  courts,  it  gave  no  encouragement  to  induftry 
and  manufactures,  which  might  have  fupplied  the 
means  of  indulging  that  expenfive  tafte.  The  con  - 
tempt  in  which  it  has  always  held  the  fciences, 
prevented  its  progrefs  in  every  thing.  Artifts  will 
never  be  eminent  in  any  country  where  they  are 
not  affifted  by  men  of  learning.  Sciences  and  arts 
muft  both  languifh,  wherever  a  freedom  of  think¬ 
ing  is  not  allowed.  The  pride  and  intolerant  fpirit 
of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  kept  her  vaft  domains  in 
a  ftate  of  poverty,  luperftition,  and  a  rude  kind  Qf 
luxury. 


Even 
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Even  the  Low  Countries,  formerly  fo  celebrated  B  K 

ror  their  activity  and  indudry,  retained  nothing  of  ' - v — 9 

their  ancient  fplendour.  Not  a  Angle  ihip  was  to 
be  feen  in  the  harbour  of  Antwerp ;  it  was  no 
longer  the  dorehoufe  of  the  North,  as  it  had  been 
for  two  centuries  pad.  Bruffels  and  Louvain,  far 
from  fupplying  other  nations  with  their  clothing, 
bought  their  own  of  the  Englifh.  T  hat  valuable 
article,  the  herring-dfhery,  had  paffed  from  Bruges 
to  Holland.  Ghent,  Courtray,  and  fome  other  towns, 
found  their  linen  and  lace  manufa&ures  decreafe 
daily.  Thole  provinces,  placed  between  the  three 
inoft  enlightened  and  mod  trading  nations  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  had  not  been  able,  with  all  their  natural 
advantages,  to  fupport  fo  powerful  a  competition. 

After  driving  fome  time  againd  oppreffion,  againd 
impediments  multiplied  by  ignorance,  and  againd 
the  privilege  which  a  rapacious  neighbour  ex¬ 
torted  from  the  continual  wants  of  government, 
they  were  totally  fallen  to  decay. 

Prince  Eugene,  as  great  in  a  political  as  he  was 
in  a  military  capacity,  with  a  mind  fuperior  to  every 
prejudice,  had  been  long  in  fearch  of  the  means  of 
enriching  a  power,  whole  boundai  les  he  had  fo 
greatly  enlarged;  when  a  propofal  was  made  to  him 
of  edablifhing  an  India  company  at  Odend.  The 
tirft  contrivers  of  this  fcheme  had  very  extenlive 
views.  They  pretended  that,  if  this  undertaking 
could  be  accompli  died,  it  would  excite  a  fpirit  of 
indudry  in  all  the  dates  under  the  dominion  of  the 
houle  of  Aultria ;  would  fupply  that  power  with  a 
navy,  one  part  of  which  would  be  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  the  other  at  Fiume  and  Tried ;  would 

refcue 
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refcue  it  from  the  kind  of  dependence  it  was  ftill 
under  for  the  fubfidies  from  England  and  Holland; 
and  render  it  formidable  to  the  coafts  of  Turkey* 
and  even  to  the  city  of  Conftantinople* 

The  able  minifter,  to  whom  this  was  addrefted, 
was  very  fenfible  of  the  value  of  fuch  overtures ; 
he  would  not,  however,  be  too  precipitate.  To 
accuftom  his  own  court  and  all  Europe  to  this  new 
eftablifhment,  he  ordered  that  two  fhips  fhould  be 
fent  out  to  India  in  1717,  with  only  his  own 
paflports.  Their  voyage  was  fo  fuccefsful,  that 
more  were  fent  out  the  following  years.  Every 
expedition  proved  fortunate;  and  in  172!  the 
court  of  Vienna  thought  it  was  neceftary  to  fecure 
the  property  of  the  adventurers,  who  were  for  the 
moil  part  Englifh  and  Dutch,  by  the  moft  advan¬ 
tageous  charter  that  ever  had  been  granted* 

The  new  company,  which  had  a  capital  of  twenty 
millions  divided  into  ten  thoufand  fhares,  appeared 
with  advantage  in  all  the  markets  of  India.  They 
made  two  fettlements,  that  of Coblom  between  Ma- 
drafs  and  Sadrafpatnam,  on  the  coaft  of  Coroman¬ 
del  ;  and  that  of  Bankibafar,  on  the  Ganges*  They 
were  even  in  fearch  of  a  place  where  their  fhips 
might  touch  for  refrefhments,  and  had  turned  their 
views  upon  Madagafcar  for  that  purpofe.  The 
company  were  fo  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  repofe 
an  entire  confidence  in  their  agents,  who  had  fhewn 
a  degree  or  refolution  fufficient  to  furmoiint  every 
obftacle  that  jealoufy  had  thrown  in  their  way;  and 
a  fhare  ofunderftanding  which  had  extricated  them 
from  all  the  fnarqs  that  had  been  laid  for  them* 
This  confidence  was  ftill  increafed  by  the  richnefs 

of 
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of  their  returns,  and  the  value  of  their  fhares,  which  B  °v°  K 

brought  in  fifteen  per  cent.  '  It  is  not  to  be  fup-  > - J — • 

pofed  they  would  have  been  difappointed,  had  not 
their  projects  been  oppofed  by  political  interefts. 

To  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  reafons  of  this  policy, 
we  muft  trace  the  fubjedt  from  the  beginning. 

When  Ifabella  had  fent  out  lliips  to  facilitate  Caufes  of 
the  difcovery  of  America,  and  which  proceeded  as  fnoend0ef^ 
far  as  the  Philippine  iflands,  Europe  was  funk  * 

in  fuch  a  ftate  of  ignorance,  that  it  was  thought 
proper  to  prohibit  all  fubjeCts  of  Spain,  who  were 
not  natives  of  Caftile,  from  navigating  to  the  Eaft 
and  Weft  Indies.  That  part  of  the  Low  Countries 
which  had  not  recovered  its  liberty,  having  been 
ceded  in  1598  to  the  infanta  Ifabella,  on  her  mar¬ 
riage  with  the  archduke  Albert,  the  new  fove- 
reigns  were  required  to  enter  into  afulemn  engage¬ 
ment,  not  to  have  any  concern  in  this  trade.  "Vv  hen 
thefe  provinces  were  again  united  to  the  monarchy 
in  1638,  no  alteration  was  made  in  this  odious  fti- 
pulation.  The  Flemings,  juftiy  offended  at  being 
abridged  of  the  right,  which  all  people  are  by  na¬ 
ture  entitled  to,  of  trading  wherever  other  nations 
are  not  legally  poflefied  of  an  exclufive  privilege, 
complained  loudly  of  this  imposition.  I  hey  were 
feconded  by  their  governor  the  cardinal  Infant, 
who  procured  the  permiftion  to  trade  to  the  Eaft 
Indies.  The  aft  to  ratify  this  grant  was  not  yet 
iffued,  when  Portugal  fhook  oft  the  yoive  undei 
which  it  had  fo  long  been  opprefted.  The  fear  Oi 
increafing  the  difeonteni  of  the  Portugueie,  whom 
the  Spaniards  wilhed  rather  to  footh,  prevented,  the 

introduction  of  anew  rival  to  the  Portuguefe  in 

Afia> 
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B  °v°  K  Afia,  and  protracted  the  conclufion  of  this  import- 
*  ant  affair.  It  was  not  yet  fettled,  when  it  was  re- 
folved  at  Munfter,  in  1648,  that  the  fubje&s  of 
the  king  of  Spain  fhould  never  extend  their  trade 
in  India  beyond  what  it  was  at  that  period.  This 
a6t  ought  not  to  have  been  lefs  binding  to  the  em¬ 
peror  than  it  was  to  the  court  of  Madrid ;  lined 
he  poffeffes  the  Low  Countries  on  the  fame  termsj 
and  with  the  fame  reflrictions,  they  were  fubjedt 
to  when  under  the  dominion  of  Spain. 

Such  were  the  arguments  made  ufe  of  by  the 
Englifh  and  the  Dutch,  in  order  to  effeCt  the  fup- 
preffion  of  the  new  company,  whofe  fuccefs  gave 
them  great  umbrage.  Thofe  two  allies,  who  by 
their  maritime  forces  could  have  entirely  deflroyed 
Oflend  and  its  trade,  were  defirous  of  avoiding  a 
difpute  with  a  power  which  they  themfelves  had 
raifed,  and  which  they  thought  they  flood  in  need 
of  againfl  the  houfe  of  Bourbon.  So  that,  though 
they  were  determined  not  to  fuffer  the  houfe  of 
Auflria  to  go  to  the  fource  of  their  riches,  they 
contented  themfelves  with  making  remonflrances 
on  the  violation  of  the  molt  folemn  engagements* 
They  were  feconded  by  France,  which  was  equally 
interefled  in  this  matter,  and  was  alfo  guarantee 
of  the  violated  treaty. 

The  emperor  paid  no  regard  to  thefereprefenta- 
tions.  He  was  induced  to  perfifl  in  his  undertak¬ 
ing  by  the  obflinacy  of  his  own  difpofition,  by  the 
ambitious  pro lpeCls  that  had  been  fuggefled  to  him, 
and  by  the  great  privileges  and  indulgences  granted 
by  Spain  to  the  merchants  refiding  in  his  dominions. 
That  crown  then  entertained  the  hopes  of  obtain¬ 
ing 
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mg  the  heirefs  of  the  houfe  of  Auilria  for  Don  B  °v^  ^ 
Carlos,  and  thought  no  eonceffions  too  great  for 
fuch  an  alliance.  The  union  of  thofe  two  courts, 
which  had  always  been  confidered  as  irreconcil¬ 
able,  alarmed  all  Europe.  Every  nation  thought 
itfelf  in  danger.  Numberlefs  leagues  were  formed, 
and  many  treaties  concluded,  to  endeavour  to  dii- 
folvethat  connection,  which  was  thought  to  be  more 
dangero'us  than  it  really  was.  All  thefe  attempts' 
were  ineffectual,  till  the  council  of  Madrid,  having 
no  more  treafures  to  lavifh  upon  Germany/  were 
Convinced  that  they  were  purfuing  a  vifionary  inte- 
feft:  Aiiftria  was  not  alarmed  at  the  defection  of 
her  ally/  and  feemed  determined  to  affert  her 
claims,  and  efpecially  her  commercial  interefts; 
Whether  the  maritime  powers  were  intimidated 
by  this  fteadinefs,  or  whether/  as  was  more  pro¬ 
bably  the  cafe/  they  only  confuted  the  dictates 
of  found  policy,  they  determined  to  guarantee  the 
pragmatic  fanftion  in  1 7  27 .  The  court  of  Vienna 
acknowledged  this  important  fervice,  by  facrifi- 
cing  the  Offend  company; 

Though  the  public  a6ts  take  notice  only  of  a 
fufpenfidn  for  feven  years/  the  proprietors  plainly 
faw  that  their  ruin  was  determined/  and  that  this 
ftipulation  was  only  inferred  from  relpedt  to  the 
imperial  dignity.  They  had  too  high  an  opinion 
of  the  court  of  London  and  the  ftates-general,  to’ 
fuppofe  they  would  have  fecured  the  indi vifi bility 
of  the  Auftrian  dominions  for  a  mere  momentary 
advantage.  This  perluafion  determined  them  to 
think  no  more  of  Offend,  and  to  difpofe  of  their 
.(lock  fome  other  way.  They  made  feveral  fuc-' 

Vol;  II.  N  ceffive 
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ceffive  attempts  to  form  an  eftablilhment  at  Ham¬ 
burgh,  at  Trieft,  and  in  Tufcany;  but  "all  their 
endeavours  proved  abortive,  either  from  the  bad- 
nefs  of  the  fituation,  the  efforts  of  powerful  nations, 
or  the  intrigues  of  politics.  Thofe  were  the  moft 
fuccefsful  who  turned  their  views  towards  Sweden. 

Sweden,  whofe  inhabitants,  known  by  the  name 
of  Goths,  had  contributed  to  the  fubverfion  of  the 
Roman  empire,  when  they  had  fpread  definition 
with  the  violence  and  rapidity  of  a  torrent,  re¬ 
treated  into  their  deferts,  and  were  lofl  in  their 
former  obfcurity.  Their  domeflic  contefls,  which 
were  always  violent,  though  continual,  prevented 
them  from  thinking  of  foreign  wars,  or  from  unit-  ' 
ing  their  intereflswith  thofe  ofother  nations.  They 
had  unfortunately  the  worfl  of  all  conflitutions,  in 
which  authority  is  fo  divided,  that  neither  of  the 
feveral  powers  knows  exaftly  what  fhare  it  ispoffeff- 
ed  of.  The  feveral  diflinft  claims  of  the  king,  of 
the  clergy,  of  the  nobility,  of  the  cities,  and  of  the 
peafants,  occafioned  fuch  a  fcene  of  confufion,  that 
it  mufl  oftentimes  neceffarily  have  proved  the  ruin 
of  the  kingdom,  if  their  neighbours  had  not  la¬ 
boured  under  the  fameftate  of  barbarifm.  Guflavus 
Vafa  put  an  end  to  that  anarchy,  by  uniting  the 
greater  part  of  thofe  powers  in  his  own  perfon ; 
but  he  plunged  the  ftate  into  another  calamity,  as 
fatal  as  the  former. 

This  country,  from  the  great  extent  of  its  coafi:, 
its  excellent  harbours,  its  plenty  of  timber,  its  iron 
ar/d  copper  mines,  and  from  its  abounding  with 
every  material  requifite  to  form  a  navy,  feemed  as 
it  were  defigned  for  navigation,  which,  however, 
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t  neglected  when  it  grew  weary  of  piracy.  The  y 
people  of  Lubeck  traded  with  the  Swedes  for  the  v— 
)roduclions  of  their  country  and  brought  them 
alt,  fluffs,  and  all  the  foreign  merchandize  they 
vanted*  No  fhips  were  leen  in  their  roads ;  nor 
vere  there  any  magazines  in  their  towns,  which 
lid  not  belong  to  that  republic* 

The  haughty  foul  of  Guftavus  could  not  brook 
;his  dependence.  He  was  determined  to  break  the 
aands  that  cramped  the  induflry  of  his  fubje<5ts ; 
but  he  was  too  precipitate  in  his  meafures.  He  fhut 
bis  harbours  againft  the  people  of  Lubeck,  before 
be  had  built  any  fhips,  or  had  got  any  merchants. 

From  this  period  there  was  no  further  intercourfe 
between  his  fubjedls  and  other  nations ;  and  this 
hidden  and  total  interruption  of  trade  proved  fatal 
to  agriculture,  that  firfl  of  arts  in  all  countries,  and 
the  only  one  then  known  in  Sweden.  The  fields 
lay  fallow,  when  the  hufbandman  no  longer  found 
for  the  produce  of  his  land  that  ufual  and  conflant 
demand,  which  till  then  had  been  a  fpur  to  his 
induflry.  Some  Englifh  and  Dutch  fhips,  which 
appeared  there  at  diflant  intervals,  had  not  yet  re¬ 
vived  the  former  fpirit  of  commerce,  when  Gufta¬ 
vus  Adolphus  afcended  the  throne. 

He  fignalized  the  firfl  years  of  his  reign  by  fe- 
veral  ufeful  alterations.  Agriculture  was  encou¬ 
raged  ;  the  mines  were  worked  with  greater  fkill ; 
the  companies  were  formed  to  trade  to  Perfia  and 
the  Weft  Indies  5  the  foundations  of  a  new  colony 
were  laid  on  the  coaft  of  North  America:  the 
Swediih  veftels  were  feen  in  all  the  feas  of  Europe, 
carrying  copper,  iron,  wood,  tallow,  tar,  hides, 

N  2  butter, 
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butter,  corn,  fifh,  and  furs ;  returning  with  wine, 
brandy,,  fait,  fpice,  and  all  forts  of  fluffs. 

This  profperity  was  of  fhort  duration.  The  wars 
of  the  great  Guftavus  in  Germany  foon  checked 
the  rifing  induftry  of  the  Swedes.  His  fucceffors 
endeavoured  to  revive  it ;  but  it  was  again  de- 
ftroyed  by  frefh  wars,  which  lafted  till  the  death  of 
Charles  XII.  During  that  long  period,  the  kings 
aimed  only  to  acquire  arbitrary  power ;  and  the 
genius  of  the  nation  was  wholly  turned  to  arms. 

The  Swedes  did  not  apply  themfelves  to  ufeful 
purfuits,  till  they  had  loft  all  their  conquefls,  and 
till  the  elevation  of  Ruffia  left  them  no  hopes  of 
new  ones.  The  ftates  of  the  kingdom,  having 
abolifhed  defpotifm,  corrected  the  abufes  of  fo 
faulty  an  adminiftration.  The  rapid  tranfition  from 
a  ftate  of  flavery  to  that  of  liberty,  did  not  how¬ 
ever  occafion  thofe  violent  difturbances  which 
commonly  attend  fuch  revolutions.  All  the  changes 
were  made  upon  mature  deliberation.  The  firft 
attention  was  paid  to  the  moft  neceffary  profef- 
fions,  which  till  then  had  been  unnoticed,  or  de- 
fpifed.  The  arts  of  convenience,  or  elegance,  were 
foon  introduced.  Several  ufeful  treatifes,  not  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  moft  enlightened  nations,  were  pub- 
iilhed  on  the  moft  abftrufe  fciences.  The  young 
nobility  travelled  into  every  part  of  Europe  where 
they  might  gain  any  kind  of  knowledge.  Thofe 
citizens,  who  had  been  for  a  long  time  abfent  from 
their  country  while  it  remained  in  a  ftate  of  ruin 
and  devaftation,  returned  and  brought  back  with 
them  the  various  talents  they  had  acquired.  Or¬ 
der,  political  ceconomy,  and  the  feveral  branches 
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C>f  government,  became  fubj  efts  of  inquiry.  What-  B  °v°  K 


ever  concerned  the  republic  was  maturely  dif-  v - v — * 

cuffed  in  the  general  affemblies,  and  freely  ap¬ 
proved  or  cenfured  in  the  public  writings.  Im¬ 
provements  of  every  kind  were  adopted,  from 
whatever  part  of  the  globe  they  came.  Foreigners, 
who  introduced  any  new  difeoveries,  or  any  branch 
of  ufeful  knowledge,  met  with  encouragement ;  and 
it  was  at  this  favourable  jun&ure  that  the  agents 
of  the  Offend  company  made  their  appearance. 

A  rich  merchant  of  Stockholm,  named  Henry 
Koning,  approved  of  their  fchemes,  and  procured 
the  approbation  of  the  diet  in  1731.  An  India  The  Swedes 
company  was  eftablifhed,  with  an  exclufive  pnvi-  the  India 


trade. 
Bafis  on 


lege  of  trading  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


The  charter  was  only  for  fifteen  years.  It  was  ^ncdheilr  5 3 
thought  that  this  would  be  the  bed:  expedients 
either  to  afford  an  early  opportunity  of  rectifying 
any  imperfe&ons  incident  to  new  undertakings,  or 
to  relieve  the  anxiety  of  many  citizens  who  were 
diffatisfied  with  an  undertaking  which  they  thought 
repugnant  to  the  nature  of  the  climate  and  the 
conftitution.  In  order,  as  much  as  poffible,  to 


1 


unite  the  advantages  of  a  free  trade  with  thofe  of 


a  privileged  affociation,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
ftock  fhould  not  be  fixed,  and  that  each  proprie¬ 
tor  fhould  be  at  liberty  to  withdraw  his  own  at 


the  end  of  every  voyage.  As  mod  of  the  adven¬ 


turers  were  foreigners,  it  was  thought  equitable  to 
fecure  a  profit  to  the  nation,  by  obliging  them  to 
pay  the  government  2250  livres  *  upon  the  cargo 


of  every  fhip. 


Notwith- 
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Notwithstanding  this  duty,  which  almoft 
confined  their  trade  to  China,  the  proprietors 
divided  much  greater  profits  than  any  other  com¬ 
pany  ever  did.  This  fuccefs  determined  the  Hates, 
when  they  renewed  the  charter  in  1746,  to  de¬ 
mand  75,000  livres*  per  fhip,  in  lieu  of  the  old 
duty.  Thefe  terms  were  punctually  complied 
with  till  1 7  5  5  :  then  the  directors,  who  were  fen- 
fible  of  the  advantages  of  their  fituation,  endea¬ 
voured  to  render  it  permanent,  by  fixing  on  a 
firmer  footing  the  tranfient  affociation  that  had 
intruded  them  with  the  management  of  their 
affairs  ;  and  their  feheme  was  approved  in  a  gene¬ 
ral  affembly  of  the  nation.  It  was  not  to  be  ex- 
peCted  that  the  proprietors  would  fo  readily  affent 
to  a  fyflem  that  abridged  them  of  their  liberty,  and 
was  the  more  to  be  dreaded,  as  it  had  proved 
fatal  to  other  companies.  They  were,  however, 
allured  by  the  profpeCt  of  a  more  fixed  dividend, 
inftead  of  one  which  had  for  fome  years  varied  to 
an  incredible  degree ;  a  circumftance  which  was 
either  contrived  to  make  the  projeCt  fucceed,  or 
was  a  natural  confequence  of  the  fluctuation  of 
trade.  They  were  finally  determined  by  the  in¬ 
dulgence  the  government  fhewed  them,  in  taking 
no  more  than  a  duty  of  twenty  per  cent,  upon  tea 
and  all  other  India  goods  which  fhould  be  confumed 
within  the  kingdom,  inftead  of  7  5,000  j-  livres 
which  had  been  paid  for  fix  years  upon  every 
fhip.  This  new  regulation  lafced  till  1766,  which 
was  the  time  of  the  expiration  of  the  charter 
granted  twenty  years  before. 

*  3,381  1.  5  s.  f  3,282 1.  5  s. 
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They  had  not  deferred  to  that  time  the  taking  B  °y°  K 
of  proper  meafures  for  the  renewal  of  the  com-  « — 
pany.  As  early  as  the  7th  of  July  1762,  a  new 
charter  was  granted  for  twenty  years  longer.  The 
conditions  were  more  advantageous  to  the  flate, 
than  were  expected  by  thofe  who  had  not  attended 
to  the  profits  of  that  trade.  The  company  lent  the 
government  1,500,000  livres*  without  interefl, 
and  3,000,000  f  at  fix  per  cent.  The  proprietors, 
who  advanced  this  money,  were  to  be  repaid  gra¬ 
dually  out  of  the  drawback  of  112,500  livres  J, 
which  they  engaged  to  pay  for  every  fhip  they 
fhould  fend  out.  A  duty  of  one-fourth  of  the 
produce  was  laid  on  all  fuch  of  their  commodities 
as  fhould  be  exported  out  of  the  kingdom  j  and 
fuch  as  were  confumed  at  home  were  to  pay  the 
old  duties,  or  fuch  new  ones  as  government  fhould 
think  proper  to  lay  on  them.  This  is  the  regula¬ 
tion  that  lubfifts  ever  fince  1766. 

The  company  have  fixed  the  center  of- their 
bufinefs  at  Gottenburgh,  which  is  by  far  the  mod: 
convenient  port  for  that  purpofe.  At  firft  their 
flock  varied  from  one  voyage  to  another.  It  is 
generally  believed,  that  in  1753  it  was  fixed  at 
nine  millions  ||,  though  but  fix  §  were  laid  down. 

Thofe,  who  are  befl  informed,  are  of  opinion  that 
the  laft  regulation  has  really  brought  in  ten  mil¬ 
lions  %  ;  but  we  know  nothing  on  this  important 
point,  except  from  conjecture,  for  it  never  was 
laid  before  the  public.  As  the  Swedes  had  but 
little  fhare  in  this  flock,  it  was  judged  neceffary 

*  65,6251.  f  131,2501.  t  4,921b  17s.  6 d. 
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%  J  <•»'  *  . 

B  °v°  k  to  conceal  this  circumflance ;  and  it  was  therefore 
enafted,  that  any  director,  who  fhould  divulge  the 
names  of  the  proprietors,  or  the  fums  they  had 
iubfcribed?  fhould  be  fufpended,  or  even  depofed, 
and  fhould  forfeit  for  ever  all  the  flock  of  which 
he  was  poffeffed.  This  myflerious  conduct  is  flill 
obferved.  Indeed,  the  accounts  of  the  company 
are  regularly  laid  before  twelve  of  the  chief  pro¬ 
prietors,  who  are  chofen  once  in  four  years  at  a 
general  meeting  5  but  mercantile  people  will  never 
confider  this  as  a  fufficient  fecurity ;  and  will  always 
think  it  flrange,  that  a  free  flate  fhould  have 
opened  fuch  a  door  for  corruption.  Secrecy,  in 
politics,  is  like  lying ;  it  may  preferve  a  flate  for 
a  while,  but  finally  ruins  it.  Jloth  are  only  fer- 
viceable  to  bad  men. 

Though  the  company  met  with  fome  misfor¬ 
tunes,  the  dividend  kept  up  to  thirty-two  per 
cent,  upon  an  average.  ‘  This  whole  profit  was 
made  upon  fales  that  did  not  exceed  fix  millions 
of  livres  *  yearly.  Eleven-twelfths  of  thofe  goods 
have  been  exported ;  and  what  little  the  Swedes 
have  confumed,  they  have  paid  for  with  their  own 
commodities.  The  fmall  value  of  the  flock,  and 

,  .  ,4.  v  *  :  m  - 

the  few  refources  they  had,  would  not  admit  of 
greater  confumption,  as  will  appear  if  we.confider 
the  following  particulars. 

The  extent  of  Sweden  is  6900  leagues  fquare, 

» 

allowing,  as  is  ufual  in  that  country,  but  ten  and 
a  half  to  a  degree.  A  great  part  of  it  is  covered 
with  immenfe  lakes.  The  foil,  which  is  mofl  com¬ 
monly  greafy  clay,  is  harder  to  till  than  fandy 

i-.v  jt  '  ■ 
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ground,  but  it  bears  more.  The  prodigious  fnows  B  °v°  K 
that  cover  it,  preferve  and  cherifh  the  plants.  Un-  i 
fortunately  the  winters  are  fo  long,  and  the  days 
fo  fhort,  that  there  is  but  little  time  for  the 
labours  of  the  field.  Befides,  as  the  men  are 
taller  and  ftouter  than  in  other  countries,  they 
require  more  lubftantial  food,  and  in  larger 
quantities. 

From  thefe  reafons  we  fliould  be  apt  to  fufpedt, 
that  the  population  never  was  very  great  in  Sweden, 
though  it  has  been  called  the  manufactory  of  human 
kind.  Probably  the  numerous  bands  that  came 
from  thence,  and  which,  under  the  fo-much-dreaded 
name  of  Goths  and  Vandals,  ravaged  and  fubdued 
fo  many  regions  of  Europe,  were  only  fwarms  of 
Scythians  and  Sarmatians,  who  came  thither  in  a 
conftant  fuccefiion  by  the.  north  of  Afia.  Yet  it 
would  be  a  miftake  to  fuppofe  that  this  vaft 
country  was  always  as  thinly  peopled  as  it  is  now. 

Some  hiftorical  proofs,  which  were  laid  befoie  the 
ftates  at  their  laft  meeting,  convinced  them  that, 
three  hundred  years  ago,  their  country  had  more 
inhabitants  than  it  has  at  prefent,  though  at  that 
time  they  profefied  the  catholic  religion,  which 
enjoins  the  monaftic  life  and  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy.  It  appears,  from  a  very  accurate  ac¬ 
count  taken  in  17  bo,  by  order  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  that  Sweden,  exclufive  of  her  German  do¬ 
minions  which  are  inconfiderable,  has  actually  but 
2,383,1 1 3  fubjedts ;  and  that,  in  this  population, 
there  are  1,127,938  men,  and  15255,175  women. 

By  taking  the  mean  term,  this  makes  345  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  a  league  lauare.  The  two  extremes  aie 
j  0  n  Gothia 
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Gothia  which  has  1 248,  and  Lapland  which  has 
but  two  inhabitants  to  a  league. 

The  numbers  would  be  greater  in  all  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  if  they  were  not  continually  deferted  by 
the  natives,  who  frequently  never  return.  There 
are  men  in  all  nations,  who,  either  out  of  curio- 
fity,  or  from  a  natural  reftleflnefs,  and  without 
any  determinate  objed,  are  fond  of  going  from 
one  country  to  another;  but  this  is  only  the 
malady  of  a  few  individuals,  and  cannot  be 
confidered  as  the  general  caufe  of  a  conftant 
emigration.  There  is  a  natural  propenfity  in  all 
men  to  love  their  own  country,  which  is  rather 
to  be  accounted  for  from  moral,  than  from  natu¬ 
ral  principles.  An  inherent  fondnefs  for  fo- 
ciety,  the  ties  of  blood  and  of  friendfhip,  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  climate  and  language,  that 
partiality  we  are  fo  apt  to  contrad  for  the  place, 
the  manners,  and  the  way  of  life  we  are  ac- 
cuftomed  to ;  all  thefe  are,  to  a  rational  being, 
fo  many  attachments  to  the  land  in  which  he 
was  born  and  educated.  They  muft  be  power¬ 
ful  motives  that  can  determine  him  to  break 
all  thefe  ties  at  once,  and  to  prefer  another 
country,  where  all  will  appear  extraordinary 
and  new  to  him.  In  Sweden,  where  the  whole 
power  reiides  in  the  ftates  compofed  of  the  feveral 
orders  of  the  kingdom,  even  that  of  peafants, 
every  one  fhould  be  more  attached  to  his  country ; 
yet  emigrations  are  very  frequent,  and  there  muft 
be  fome  caufe  for  them. 

The  clafs  of  citizens  moft  attached  to  the 
country,  is  that,  of  the  hufbandmen.  AgricuL 

ture 
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ture  was  tolerably  flouriftiing,  till  Guftavus  Vafa  B 
prohibited  the  exportation  of  corn.  Ever  fince  ^ 
that  fatal  edict,  it  has  always  degenerated  5  and  the 
endeavours,  ufed  of  late  years  to  reftore  it,  have 
not  altogether  had  the  defired  effect  Govern¬ 
ment  buys  every  year  part  of  the  corn  tnat  is 
wanted  for  home  consumption  $  and  this  lcarcity 
may  laft  long,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  breed  large 
quantities  of  cattle.  They  muft  be  foddered-  for 
nine  months  in  the  year ;  and  men  are  wanting,  to 
cut  up  and  to  houfe  that  quantity  of  fodder 
which  the  long  winters  require. 

The  mines  are  not  liable  to  the  like  inconve¬ 
niences.  They  were  long  the  chief  fupport  of 
the  kingdom ;  but  are  fince  grown  dependent  on 
the  Engliffi  and  Dutch,  who  have  lent  large  fums 
to  carry  on  the  works.'  A  better  management  has 
gradually  freed  them  from  this  bondage.  The 
filver  mines  annually  bring  in  45^^  marks  to  the 
Hate ;  the  copper-mines  yield  8000  ingots,  of 
which  5500  are  exported ;  the  iron  mines  yield 
400,000  ingots,  of  which  they  export  about 
300,000.  Thefe  laft  were  eafily  increafed,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  northern  provinces,  which  abound 
with  wood  and  water  for  the  works,  and  where 
the  long  and  fevere  winters  are  favourable  to  the 
traniport.  The  ftates,  held  in  1765,  forbad  the 
opening  of  any  more,  though  no  reafon  of  poli¬ 
tical  oeconomy  can  be  affigned  for  fuch  a  pro¬ 
hibition.  It  is  probable,  that  it  took  its  rife 
from  the  private  and  perfonal  intereft  of  fome 
leading  men  in  the  diet.  The  manufactures  have 
not  been  more  encouraged  than  the  mines. 
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B  °v°  K  Till  the  happy  revolution  which  reftored  the 
v  Jiberty  of  Sv  eden,  the  nation  in  general  were 
clothed  in  foreign  fluffs.  At  that  memorable 
period,  they  were  fenfible  how  impoffible  it  was 
to  prevent  this  evil  with  their  own  wool,  which 
was  extremely  coarfe ;  ewes  and  rams  were  there¬ 
fore  fent  from  Spain  and  England,  and  by  the 
precautions  that  have  been  taken,  they  have  not 
much  degenerated.  As  the  flocks  multiplied,  the  , 
manufactures  increafed  to  that  degree,  that  in 
1763  they  employed  45,000  hands.  This  progrefs 
has  difpleafed  fome  patriots,  who  thought  it  pre¬ 
judicial  to  agriculture.  In  vain  were  they  told, 
that  the  manufactures  promoted  the  confumption 
of  the  productions  of  the  land ;  that  they  mul¬ 
tiplied  cattle,  and  that  the  cattle  fertilized  the 
ground  j  that  there  were  in  the  kingdom  but 
eight  or  ten  towns,  at  moil,  that  deferved  to  be 
caked  io,  and  that  their  population,  relative  to 
that  of  the  country,  was  but  as  one  to  twelve, 
which  was  not  the  cafe  in  any  other  country. 
Thefe  reprefentations  had  no  effect.  The  diet  of 
1765,  from  party  fpirit  or  ignorance,  adopted 
the  views  of  thoie  who  were  inclined  to  encou¬ 
rage  only  the  works  of  hufbandry.  To  accom- 
plifh  this,  they  have  lhackled  induflry  with 
all  the  fetters  they  could  devife.  The  confe- 
q lienee  has  been,  that  the  artificers  fought  for 
employment  in  other  places,  efpecially  in  Ruf- 
iia,  and  that  Sweden  has  at  prefent  no  manu¬ 
factures. 

Their  fifhenes  have  not  met  with  the  fame 
fate.  The  only  one  that  deferves  to  be  confi- 
*  •,  dered 
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dered  in  a  political  view  is  the  herring-fifhery. 
It  only  began  in  1740.  Before  that  time,  the 
herrings  did  not  frequent  the  coafts  of  Sweden. 
They  then  came  in  fhoals  to  the  coaft  of  Gotten- 
burgh,  and  have  never  forfaken  it  fince.  Two 
hundred  thoufand  barrels  are  annually  exported, 
which,  at  the  rate  of  20  livres*  per  barrel, 
amount  to  4,000,000  of  livres  f .  About  8000 
barrels  are  fent  over  to  the  Englifh  iflands  in 
America.  It  is  very  furprifing  that  the  French, 
who  have  more  (laves,  and  fewer  means  of  pro¬ 
viding  for  them,  fhould  never  have  encouraged 
the  importation  of  fo  defirable  an  article. 

The  Swedifh  nation  was  not  yet  polTefTed  of 
the  herring-fifhery,  when  they  prohibited  the 
importation  of  all  foreign  commodities,  and  the 
conveying  their  own  from  one  harbour  of  the 
kingdom  to  another  in  foreign  bottoms.  That 
famous  edict  reitored  navigation,  which  had  long 
fince  been  deftroyed  by  the  calamities  of  war. 
Their  flag,  which  was  unknown  every  where, 
was  now  to  be  feen  on  all  feas.  Their  feamcn 
foon  acquired  (kill  and  experience.  Some  able 
politicians  were  even  of  opinion  that  their  pro- 
grefs  was  growing  too  eonfiderable  for  a  depo¬ 
pulated  country.  They  thought  it  would  be 
more  advifeable  to  keep  to  the  exportation  of 
their  own  produce,  and  the  importation  of  fuch 
foreign  commodities  as  they  wanted,  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  mere  freight.  This  fyftem 
was  warmly  oppofed.  Some  eminent  ftatefmen 
were  of  opinion  that,  far  from  cramping  this 

*  17  s.  6d /  f  175,000 1. 
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branch  of  induftry,  it  ought  to  be  encouraged, 
by  abolifhing  every  regulation  that  might  tend 
to  obftruft  it.  The  exclufive  right  of  palling 
the  Sound  was  formerly  appropriated  to  a  few 
towns,  diftinguiflhed  by  the  name  of  Staple.  All 
the  parts  fituated  to  the  north  ofStockholm  or  Abo, 
were  obliged  to  fend  their  commodities  to  one  of 
thefe  ftaples,  and  there  to  take  in  thofe  of  the  Bal¬ 
tic,  which  they  could  have  procured  cheaper  at  firfb 
hand.  Thofe  odious  diftindbions,  contrived  in  barba¬ 
rous  times,  and  tending  to  favour  the  monopoly  of 
merchants,  ftill  fubfift  to  this  day.  The  wifeft  fpe- 
culators  in  political  matters  wifhed  to  fee  them  abo- 
lifhed,  that  a  more  general  competition  might  pro-  ' 
duce  greater  indulhy.  But,  whatever  may  be  the 
wifhes  of  the  nation  with  regard  to  trade,  no  per- 
fon  is  defirous  of  having  the  army  augmented. 

Before  the  reign  of  Guftavus  Vafa,  every 
Swede  was  a  foldier.  Upon  an  emergency  of 
the  ftate,  the  hufbandman  left  his  plough,  and 
took  up  his  bow.  The  whole  nation  was  inured 
to  war  by  their  inceffant  civil  commotions.  Go¬ 
vernment  had  but  five  hundred  men  in  pay,  who 
were  always  to  hold  themfelves  in  readinefs  to 
march.  In  1542,  this  fmall  corps  was  increafed 
to  fix  thoufand.  The  peafants,  upon  whom  thefe 
troops  were  quartered,  found  the  burden  intole¬ 
rable,  and  it  was  neceflary  to  free  them  of  it.  For 
this  purpofe,  the  uncultivated  lands  were  incor¬ 
porated  with  thofe  of  the  crown ;  and,  when  they 
were  cleared,  they  were  allotted  to  the  defenders 
of  their  country.  This  excellent  inflitution  has 
been  continued  ever  fince.  Military  men  are  not 
%  fhut 
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(hut  up  in  garrifons,  to  lead  a  life  of  idlenefs,  B  °v°  K 
as  they  are  in  other  countries.  From  the  gene-  - y— * 

ral  to  the  common  foldier,  every  one  has  a  houfe 
which  he  lives  in,  and  a  fpot  of  ground  of  his 
own  which  he  improves.  The  extent  and  value 
of  the  land  is  proportionable  to  his  rank  in  the 
army.  This  poflefiion,  which  they  hold  from  the 
crown,  is  called  Boftell ,  and  is  never  granted  but 
in  the  domains  belonging  to  government.  The 
I  army  now  confifts  of  eight  regiments  of  horfe, 
three  regiments  of  dragoons,  two  regiments  of 
ihuflars,  and  twenty-one  regiments  of  national  in¬ 
fantry,  that  are  paid  in  the  above  manner  ;  and  ten 
regiments  of  foreign  troops,  who  are  paid  in  money, 
land  difpofed  of  in  the  provinces,  and  in  the  for- 
treffes  beyond  the  feas :  all  thefe  forces  together 
! amount  to  56,000  men.  This  army  is  increafed 
to  84,000  men,  by  the  addition  of  34,000  foldiers, 
who  are  kept  in  referve,  and  have  likewife  their 
Boftells ,  and  by  their  inftitution  are  deftined  to 
fupply  the  place  of  thole  who  die  among  the 
national  infantry,  are  loft,  or  taken  prifoners. 

Twenty  fhips  of  the  line,  with  a  proportionable 
number  of  frigates,  and  a  few  galleys,  complete 
ithe  forces  of  the  republic. 

To  fupport  thefe  forces,  the  ftate  has  only  a 
irevenue  of  eighteen  millions  of  livres*,  which 

v _ f 

arifes  from  a  land-tax,  the  returns  of  the  cuftoms, 
duties  upon  copper,  iron,  and  ftamped  paper, 
a  poll-tax,  and  a  free  gift.  This  is  a  very  fmali 
fum  for  the  expences  of  war,  and  the  neceftities 
of  government;  and  yet  it  muft  alfo  anfwer  for 
the  payment  of  debts. 
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These  debts  amounted  to  7,500,000  livres  ** 
when  Charles  XL  came  to  the  crown.  That 
prince,  who  was  an  oeconomift  in  a  manner  be¬ 
coming  a  fovereign,  paid  them  ofL  He  did  more 
than  this,  for  he  redeemed  feveral  of  the  domains 
conquered  in  Germany,  which  had  been  alienated 
to  powerful  neighbours.  He  likewife  redeemed 
the  crown  jewels,  upon  which  confiderable  fums 
had  been  borrowed  in  Holland.  He  fortified  the 
frontier  towns,  fuccoured  his  allies,  and  often  fitted 
out  fquadrons  to  maintain  his  fuperiority  on  the: 
Baltic.  The  events  fubfequent  to  his  death  once 
more  plunged  the  nation  into  its  former  confufion, 
which  has  continued  increafmg  ever  fince,  fo  that 
the  government  was  in  debt  82,500,000  livres  f, 
for  which  they  paid  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  inte- 
reft.  Of  this  capital,  eight  millions  J  are  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  foreigners,  five  millions  §  belong  to  a 
finking  fund,  eftablifhed  to  pay  off  the  debts  con- 
t rafted  by  Charles  XII.,  a  million  and  a  half  ||  to 
fome  communities,  twelve  millions  and  a  half**  to 
paivate  perfons  in  Sweden,  and  fifty-five  millions  tf 
to  the  bank.  The  belt  calculators  pretend  that  this 
bank,  which  belongs  folely  to  the  flate,  and  is  only 
to  be  at  their  difpofal  by  the  nation  in  a  general 
affembiy,  has  got  as  much  by  lending  its  paper 
currency  to  private  perfons,  upon  moveable  and 
immoveable  effefts,  as  the  government  owes  it- 
In  that  cafe,  the  republic  in  faft  owes  but  one- 
third  of  the  debt,  for  which  it  pays  interefl,  fot 
the  fake  of  fupporting  public  credit. 


*  328,125!. 

§  218,7501, 
tf  2,406,250!. 
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This  credit  is  the  more  neceftary*  as  there  does  B  °v°  K 
jnot,  fince  the  laft  German  war,  remain  two  mil-  v— ^ ' 

lions  *  of  fpecie  in  circulation  all  over  the  king¬ 
dom*  Paper  currency  is  employed  on  all  occa¬ 
sions.  As  thofe  who  are  entrufted  with  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  paper  Credit  are  fworn  to  keep 
'every  thing  relative  to  it  a  profound  fecret,  the 
quantity  cannot  be  exa6tly  afcertained ;  but,  from 
the  informations  of  the  moft  accurate  Gbfervers, 
iwe  may  venture  to  affirm*  that  the  fum  total  of 
bank  notes  amounts  to  no  lefs  than  feventy-feven 
imillions  f. 

Poverty  was  not,  however,  the  greateft  evil 
under  which  Sweden  laboured  $  ffie  was  threat- 
iened  with  calamities  of  a  more  dangerous  na¬ 
ture.  PHvate  intereft,  which  had  taken  place  of 
public  fpirit,  filled  the  court,  the  fenate,  and 
all  orders  of  the  republic,  with  diftruft.  All 
Ibodies  of  men  were  bent  upon  each  other’s  de- 
:  ftru&ion  with  unparalleled  inveteracy,  When  the 
means  were  wanting  at  home*  they  were  fought 
for  from  abroad  j  and  a  man  was  not  affiamed  to 
^onfpire  in  fome  meafure  with  foreigners  againft 
his  own  country* 

The  unhappy  fituation  of  a  Hate,  apparently 
free,  kept  up  that  flavilh  difpofition,  which  de¬ 
grades  moft  of  the  European  nations  j  they  glo¬ 
ried  in  their  chains,  when  they  beheld  the  fuf- 
iferings  of  a  people  who  had  fhaken  oft  their’s*, 

!No  one  would  be  convinced  that  the  Swedes 
had  gone  from  one  extreme  to  another ;  that, 
to  avoid  the  mifchief  of'  arbitrary  power,  they 

*  87 ,500b  ■j'  3’3^^/S^h 
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had  fallen  into  the  confufions  of  anarchy.  The 
laws  had  not  provided  means  to  reconcile  the  pri¬ 
vate  rights  of  individuals  with  thofe  of  fociety 
and  the  prerogatives  it  ought  to  enjoy  for  tfo 
common  fafety  of  its  members. 

In  that  fatal  crifis,  it  was  expedient  for  th< 
Swedes  to  entruft  the  phantom  of  a  king,  o 
their  own  creation,  with  a  power  fufficient  t< 
inquire  into  the  abufes  of  the  ftate,  and  find  ou 
proper  remedies  for  it.  *  This  is  the  greateft  a t 
,of  fovereignty  a  people  can  exercife  ;  and  it  is  no 
iofing  their  liberty,  to  commit  it  to  the  cuftody  c 
a  guardian  in  whom  they  can  confide,  while  the 
watch  over  the  ufe  he  makes  of  the  power  dele 
gated  to  him. 

Such  a  refolution  would  have  railed  the  Swede 
to  the  greateft  glory  and  happinefs,  and  have  ex 
cited  a  general  opinion  of  their  underftandin 
and  wifdom ;  whereas,  by  declining  fo  neceftary 
meafure,  they  have  compelled  the  fovereign  t 
feize  upon  the  fupreme  authority.  He  no 
reigns  upon  his  own  terms ;  and  his  fubjeCts  ha\ 
no  other  right  left,  but  fuch  as  his  moderatio 
would  not  fuffer  him  to  deprive  them  of. 

This  event  is  too  recent  to  allow  us  to  entei 

*  '* 

tain  our  readers  with  an  account  of  it ;  pofteril 
rnufl  be  left  to  judge  of  it.  Let  us  now  inqui] 
into  the  connections,  formed  in  India  by  the  kin 
of  Pruflla. 

This  prince,  in  his  younger  years,  wifely  pr 
ferred  the  advantage  of  treafuring  up  knowledg 
to  the  ufual  pleafures  of  his  age,  and  the  luxi 
rious  idlenefs  of  courts.  An  intercourfe  wi 
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the  greatefl  men  of  his  time,  joined  to  thefpirit  or 
obfervation,  infenfibly  ripened  his  genius,  which 
was  naturally  adtive  and  eager  for  improvement. 

;  Neither  flattery  nor  oppolition  could  ever  divert 
him  from  the  deep  refledtions  he  was  engaged 
!  in.  He  formed  the  plan  of  his  future  condudt 
I  and  reign  in  the  early  part  of  his  life.  It  was 
:  foretold,  on  his  acceflion  to  the  crown,  that  his 
minifters  would  be  no  more  than  his  fecretaries  > 
i  the  managers  of  his  finances  no  more  than,  his 
1  clerks;  and  his  generals  no  more  than  his  aids 
I  de  camp.  Some  fortunate  circumftances  afforded 
I  him  an  opportunity  of  difplaying  to  the  wnole 
world  the  talents  he  had  acquired  in  retirement, 

!  With  a  quicknefs  peculiar  to  himfelf,  Frederic, 
inftandy  difcovering  the  plan  it  was  his  intered: 
j  to  purfue,  attacked  a  power  by  which  his  an- 
ceftors  had  been  held  in  flavery.  He  obtained  the 
I  vidtory  in  five  engagements  againfl  that  power, 
deprived  it  of  its  belt  provinces,  and  concluded  a 
peace  with  the  fame  wifdom  that  he  had  begun 
the  war. 
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Though  his  wars  were  at  an  end,  yet  he  did 
not  remain  inadtive.  He  afpired  to  gain  the 
admiration  of  thofe  very  people  whom  he  had 
ftruck  with  terror.  He  colledted  all  the  arts 
about  him,  to  give  an  additional  luftre  to  his 
name.  He  reformed  the  abufes  in  the  courts  of 
judicature,  and  dilated  himfelf  the  wifeft  laws. 
A  plain  and  invariable  order  was  eftablifhed  in 
every  part  of  government.  As  he  was  convinced, 
that  the  authority  of  a  fovereign  is  a  common 

benefit  to  all  his  fubjects,  a  protedtion  which  all 

Q  n  fhould 
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fhould  equally  partake  of,  he  gave  to  every  mark 
the  liberty  of  approaching  his  perfon,  and  of  writ¬ 
ing  to  him.  Every  inftant  of  his  life  was  devoted 
to  the  welfare  of  his  people  ;  his  very  amufe- 
ments  were  made  ufeful  to  them.  His  writings 
on  hiftory,  morality,  and  politics,  abounded  with 
practical  truths.  Even  his  poetry  was  full  of  pro¬ 
found  and  inftru&ive  ideas.  He  was  confidering 
of  the  means  of  enriching  his  dominions,  when 
fome  fortunate  event  put  him  in  pofteftion  of  Eaft 
Frieiland  in  the  year  1744. 

Embden,  the  capital  of  this  little  province, 
was  reckoned,  two  centuries  ago,  one  of  the  bell 
ports  in  Europe.  The  Englifh,  compelled  to 
abandon  Antwerp,  had  made  it  the  center  of  their 
connections  with  the  continent.  The  Dutch  had 
long  attempted,  though  in  vain,  to  appropriate 
it  to  themfelves,  till  it  fo  ftrongly  excited  their 
jealoufy,  that  they  even  endeavoured  to  fill  up 
the  port.  It  was  in  every  refpeCt  fit  to  become  the 
flaple  of  a  great  trade.  The  diftance  of  this  little 
country  from  the  bulk  of  the  Pruflian  forces 
might  be  attended  with  fome  inconveniences ;  but 
Frederic  expeCted  that  the  terror  of  his  name 
would  keep  the  maritime  powers  in  awe.  In  this 
perfuafion,  he  eftablifhed  an  Eaft  India  company 
at  Embden  in  1750. 

The  capital  of  this  new  fociety  was  3,900,000 
livres*,  chiefly  fubfcribed  by  the  Englifh  and 
Dutch,  notwithftanding  the  fevere  prohibitions 
of  their  governments.  .  They  were  allured  by  the 

unlimited  freedom  they  were  to  enjoy,  on  pay- 

'  ■ 
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,ng  three  per  cent .  to  the  fovereign,  upon  every 
ale  they  fhould  make.  The  event  did  not  anfwer 
their  expe&ation  ;  fix  fhips,  fent  fucceffively  to 
IChina,  brought  to  the  owners  no  more  than  their 
bare  capital,  and  a  profit  of  ten  per  cent .  in  feven 
years.  Another  company,  formed  foon  after  in 
the  fame  place  for  Bengal,  was  (till  more  unfuc- 
Icefsful.*  They  never  attempted  more  than  two 
expeditions ;  and  the  only  return  they  haa  was  a 
ilaw-fuit,  which  probably  will  never  be  determined. 
At  the  breaking- out  of  the  laft  war,  both  thele 

companies  were  abolifhed. 

This  has  been  the  only  check  the  king  of 
Pruffia’s  greatnefs  has  ever  received.  We  know 
how  difficult  it  is  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  cotem- 
jporaries;  becaufe  they  are  not  at  a  fufficient  dis¬ 
tance.  Princes  are  of  all  men  thofe  we  can  leafl 
hope  to  be  acquainted  with.  Fame  ieldom  (peaks 
of  them  without  prejudice.  W  e  commonly  judge 
of  them  upon  the  reports  of  fervile  flattery,  or 
unjuft  envy.  The  clamours  of  the  various  interefts 
and  opinions,  that  are  in  perpetual  agitation 
around  them,  confound  or  fufpend  the  judgment 
of  the  wifeft  men. 

Yet,  if  we  might  be  allowed  to  pronounce  from 
|  a  multitude  of  facts  connected  together,  we  fnovnd 
fay  of  Frederic,  that  he  was  able  to  extricate 
;  himfelf  from  the  fchemes  of  all  Europe  com- 
!  bined  againft  him ;  that  to  the  greatneis  and 
boldnefs  of  his  enterprizes,  he  joined  the  moft 
impenetrable  fecrecy  in  the  execution  of  them  , 
that  he  introduced  a  total  change  in  the  ait  of 

:  war,  which,  before  his  time,  was  thought  to  have 

q  ^  attained 
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B  o^o  k  attained  its  higheft  degree  of  perfection 5  that  he 
fhewed  a  fortitude  fcarcely  to  be  paralleled”  in 
hiftory;  that  he  turned  his  very  miftakes  to  bet¬ 
ter  advantage  than  others  do  their  fuccefs ;  that 
all  mankind  were  either  loft  in  filent  admiration 
of  his  aClions,  or  could  not  fufticiently  extol 
them  5  and  that  he  reflected  as  much  luftre  upon 
his  nation,  as  other  nations  refleCt  upon  their 
fovereign. 

This  prince  always  appears  formidable.  The 
opinion  he  has  given  of  his  abilities ;  the  inde¬ 
lible  remembrance  of  his  aCtions ;  an  annual  re¬ 
venue  of  feventy  millions  *  ;  a  treafure  of  more 
than  two  hundred  f;  an  army  of  an  hundred  and 

fourfcore  thoufand  .men  :  all  this  muft  fecure  his 

* 

tranquillity.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  fo  beneficial 
to  his  fubjeCts  as  it  was  formerly.  He  ftill  leaves 
the  management  of  the  coin  to  the  Jews,  a  cir- 
cumftance  which  has  occafioned  the  greateft  con- 
fufion.  He  has  done  nothing  for  the  relief  of 
the  richeft  merchants  in  his  dominions,  who  have 
been  ruined  by  his  fchemes.  He  has  taken  the 
moftconfiderable  manufactures  into  his  own  hands. 
His  dominions  are  full  of  monopolies,  which  are 
the  bane  of  all  induftry.  His  people,  who  ido¬ 
lized  him,  have  been  given  up  to  a  fet  of  foreign 
plunderers.  This  conduct  has  occafioned  fuch 
diftruft,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  that  we  may 
venture  to  affirm,  that  all  endeavours  to  reftore  the 
Embden  company  will  prove  ineffectual. 

O  Frederic!  thou  didft  receive  from  Nature 
a  bold  and  lively  imagination,  and  unbounded  de- 

3,062,500!,  f  8,750,000k 
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fire  of  knowledge,  a  propenfity  to  an  adtive  life,  v 

land  a  ftrength  of  conftitution  to  fupport  the  ' - - — ' 

fatigues  of  it.  Thine  earlier  years  were  devoted 
ito  the  fludy  of  government,  policy,  and  legiHa- 
tion.  At  the  view  of  thy  firft  exploits,  man- 
jkind,  groaning  under  general  oppreffion  and  fla- 
very,  feemed  to  find  fome  comfort  in  their  mif- 
I  fortunes,  from  the  expectation  that  thou  wouldft 
be  their  avenger.  They  foretold  thy  fucceffes, 
land  implored  a  previous  bleffing  upon  them; 

,  and  Europe  diftinguifhed  thee  by  the'  title  of 
!  King  and  Philofopher. 

When  thou  didft  firft  appear  in  the  field,  all 
nations  were  aftonifhed  at  the  rapidity  of  thy 
marches,  at  the  fkill  difplayed  in  thy  encamp¬ 
ments,  and  at  the  excellent  difpofitipn  thou  didft 
!  make  of  thine  army  in  battle.  The  ftrift  dif- 
cipline  in  which  thy  troops  were  trained,  ex¬ 
cited  univerfal  admiration,  and  infured  them  vic¬ 
tory  :  all  extolled  that  mechanical  iubordinfition 
which  of  feveral  armies  makes  but  one  body, 
whole  motions,  being  all  governed  by  one  fingle 
impulle,  exert  their  power  at  once  towards  the 
:  fame  objeCt.  Philofophers  themfelves,  prejudiced 
by  the  hopes  thou  hadft  raifed  in  them,  and 
proud  to  fee  a  friend  of  the  arts  and  of  man- 
j  kind  invefted  with  regal  dignity,  rejoiced  per¬ 
haps  at  thy  victories,  though  obtained  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  fo  much  blood ;  and  they  confidered  thee 

as  a  model  for  military  kings. 

But  there  is  ftill  a  more  glorious  title ;  that 
of  a  patriot  king.  This  is  a  title  never  given 
to  thofe  princes,  who,  making  no  diftinCtion  be- 
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tween  truth  and  error,  juftice  and  partiality,  good 
and.  evil,  consider  the  principles  of  morality  merely 
as  metaphyfical  {peculations,  and  imagine  that 
human  reafon  is  lwayed  entirely  by  intereft.  If 
the  love  of  glory  were  extindt  in  thy  breafl ;  if 
the  powers  of  thy  foul,  exhaufted  by  thy  great 
exploits,  had  loft  their  force  and  energy;  if 
the  childifh  paffions  of  old  age  had  reduced  thee 
to  a  level  with  the  generality  of  kings;  what 
would  then  become  of  thy  glory  ?  what  would 
become  of  thofe  praifes  which  fame,  and  the  im¬ 
mortal  teftimony  of  literature  and  the  arts,  have 
bellowed  upon  thee  ?  But  let  us  hope  that  thy 
reign  and  thy  life  will  not  appear  problematical 
in  hiftory.  Let  thine  heart  again  be  opened  to 
thofe  noble  and  virtuous  fentiments  that  were  the 
delight  of  thy  younger  dap.  Let  the  latter 
years  of  thy  life  be  employed  in  promoting  the 
felicity  of  thy  people.  Let  fucceeding  genera¬ 
tions  experience  the  effedls  of  that  happinefs  thou 
{halt  beftow  upon  the  prefen t.  The  power  of 
Pruffia  is  the  work  of  thy  genius ;  it  has  been 
formed,  and  it  muft  be  fupported  by  thee.  It 
mult  be  adapted  to  the  ftate  whofe  glory  thou 
haft  railed. 

Let  thofe  numberlefs  treafures  that  are  buried 
in  thy  coffers  circulate  again,  and  give  new  life 
to  the  ftate :  let  thy  private  poffeflions,  which 
a  fudden  change  of  fortune  may  deprive  thee 
of,  be  hereafter  only  fupported  upon  the  balls 
of  the  national  riches,  which  never  can  fail : 
let  thy  fubjedts,  bending  under  the  intolerable 
yoke  of  a  fevere  and  arbitrary  government, 

find 
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find  in  thee  the  affeCtions  of  a  parent,  inftead  B 
of  the  vexations  of  an  oppreffor :  let  exorbi-  >- 
tant  taxes  upon  individuals,  and  upon  articles 
of  confumption,  no  longer  obftruCt  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  agriculture  and  indultry :  let  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  country,  recovered  from  a  date  of 
flavery,  and  thofe  of  the  towns,  becoming  per¬ 
fectly  free,  pafs  their  lives  agreeably  to  their 
inclinations  and  refpective  powers.  Thus  fhalt 
thou  give  liability  to  the  empire  which  thy  bril¬ 
liant  talents  have  extended,  and  rendered  illuitri- 
ous ;  thus  lhall  thy  name  be  inferred  in  the  re- 
fpe<9table  but  fmall  lilt  of  patriot  kings. 

Let  thy  virtues  carry  thee  Hill  further,  and 
induce  thee  to  procure  the  blelling  of  tranquil¬ 
lity  to  the  earth.  Let  the  influence  of  thy  me¬ 
diation,  and  the  power  of  thine  arms,  compel 
all  turbulent  and  reftlefs  nations  to  accept  of 
peace.  The  univerfe  is  the  country  of  a  great 
man ;  it  is  the  llage  fuited  to  the  difplay  ot  thy 
abilities :  maylt  thou  become  the  benefactor  ox  all 
mankind ! 

No  greatnefs,  no  felicity,  can  exift  in  a  mo¬ 
narchy  without  the  influence  of  the  fovereign ; 
but  it  does  not  folely  depend  upon  the  monarch 
to  do  every  thing  that  is  calculated  to  piocure 
the  happinefs  of  his  people.  He  often  meets  .vith 
powerful  obftacles  in  the  prejudices,  the  charac¬ 
ter,  and  the  difpofitions  of  his  fubjeCts.  Thefe 
indeed  may  undoubtedly  be  corrected  ;  but,  tib 
this  change  has  been  produced  in  Spain,  we  lhall 
confider  them  as  the  principal  cauie  ol  the  little 

denree  of  fuccefs  that  has  attended  the  projects  lo 
D  often 
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b  o^  o  k  often  formed,  of  rendering  the  trade  of  the  Philip- 
pine  iflands  profperous. 

Settlement  .  .r 

of  the  I  he  Philippines,  formerly  known  by  the  name 

Spaniards  tjie  form  an  immenfe  Archipelago 

S,pine  to  the  °f  Aha.  The  mountains  in  thefe 
iflands  are  peopled  with  favages,  who  feem  to 
be  the  oldeft  inhabitants  of  the  country.  There 
appears  to  be  fome  analogy  between  their  lan¬ 
guage  and  that  of  Malabar,  whence  it  has  been  . 
fufpected  that  they  might  poffibly  have  come 
from  that  pleafant  region  of  India.  Their  life 
is  entirely  the  fame  as  that  of  beads ;  they  have 
no  fettled  habitation,  and  feed  upon  the  fpuifs 
and  roots  they  find  in  the  woods ;  and,  when 
they  have  exhaufted  one  fpot,  they  go  and  feed 
upon  another.  All  endeavours  to  reduce  them 
to  fubje&ion  have  proved  ineffedbual,  becaufe  no¬ 
thing  is  more  difficult  than  to  fubdue  a  wandering 
nation. 

The  plains  from  which  .they  have  been  driven, 
have  been  fucceffively  inhabited  by  colonies  from 
Siam,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Macaflar,  Malacca,  the 
Moluccas,  and  Arabia.  The  manners,  religion, 
and  government,  of  thefe  ftrangers,  evidently 
didinguifh  their  feveral  origins. 

Magellan  was  the  firft  European  who  dis¬ 
covered  thefe  iflands.  Upon  fome  difcontent, 
he  left  Portugal,  his  native  country,  and  entered 
into  the  fervice  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and 
palling  the  ftreights  that  now  bear  his  name,  he 
arrived  at  the  Manillas  in  1521.  He  unfortu¬ 
nately  died  there  5  but  probably  this  would  not 
have  prevented  the  good  confequences  of  his 

voyage. 
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voyage,  had  they  not  been  interrupted  by  the  E 

following  occurrences. 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  whilft  the  Portu- 
auefe  were  beginning  to  make  voyages  to  the 
Eaft  Indies,  and  endeavouring  to  monopolife  the 
trade  of  fpices,  and  of  manuta&ures  which  had 
been  in  conftant  requeft  among  civilized  nations ; 
the  Spaniards,  by  the  difcovery  of  America,  were 
fecuring  greater  treafures  than  imagination  could 
form  any  conception  of.  Though  both  nations 
were  purfuing  their  refpeftive  views  of  aggran¬ 
dizement  in  far  diftant  regions,  tney  might  p.o 
bably  interfere  with  each  other  ;  and^  their  mu¬ 
tual  antipathy  would  have  made  fuch  an  event 
dangerous.  To  prevent  this.  Pope  Alexander 
VI.  fixed  their  refpeftive  claims  in  149 3>  'n  corH 
fequence  of  that  univerfal  and  ridiculous  power 
which  the  pontiffs  had  affirmed  for  feveral  cen- 
turies,  and  which  the  idolatrous  ignorance  of 
two  nations,-  equally  fuperftitious,  ftill  kept  up, 
that  they  might  plead  the  excufe  of  leligion 
for  their  avarice.  He  gave  to  Spain  all  the 
countries  that  fhould  be  difcovered  to  the  weft 
of  a  meridian  taken  a  hundred  leagues  from  the 
Azores,  and  to  Portugal  whatever  land  they 
might  Conquer  to  the  eaft  of  that  meridian.  In 
procefs  of  time,  the  two  powers  agreed  to  remove 
the  line  of  feparation  two  hundred  and  lifty 
leagues  further  to  the  weft,  as  a  means  of  fecuring 
their  tranquillity.  The  court  of  Rome  was  not 
fufRciently  acquainted  with  the  theory  oi  tne  earth, 
to  know,  that,  as  the  Spaniards  advanced  to  the 

weft,  and  the  Portuguefe  to  the  eaft,  they  muft 

meet 
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meet  at  laft.  Magellan’s  expedition  evinced  this 
truth. 

The  Portuguefe,  who,  though  feamen  them- 
felves,  had  no  idea  that  it  was  pofilble  to  faij 
to  India  any  other  way  than  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  were  greatly  furprifed  to  fee  the 
Spaniards  come  thither  by  the  South  Sea.  They 
were  apprehenfive  for  the  Moluccas,  upon  which 
their  rivals  pretended  to  have  a  claim,  as  like- 
wife  upori  the  Manillas.  The  court  of  Lifbon 
was  determined  to  run  any  rilque  rather  than 
part  with  the  fpice  trade.  However,  before 
they  ventured  to  quarrel  with  the  only  power 
whofe  naval  ftrength  was  then  formidable,  they 
thought  it  advifeable  to  try  the  method  of  ne¬ 
gotiation.  They  fucceeded'  better  than  they  ex¬ 
pected.  Charles  V.,  who  was  frequently  in  want 
of  money  to  carry  on  his  expeditions,  confented, 
for  the  fum  of  3,420,000  livres  *,  to  fufpend 
the  armament  againft  the  Moluccas,  till  the  re- 
fpeCiive  claims  fhould  be  adj lifted.  He  even  en¬ 
gaged,  in  cafe  the  decifion  was  favourable,  not  to 
make  any  advantage  of  it  till  he  had  paid  the 
money  he  had  received.  After  this  accommoda¬ 
tion,  the  Spanifh  monarch  was  fo  intent  upon  his 
aggrandizement  in  Europe  and  America,  that  he 
totally  neglected  the  Eaft  Indies. 

In  1564,  Philip  II.  refumed  the  project  of 
conquering  the  Manillas.  The  execution  was 
committed  to  Michael  Lopez  de  1’Egafpe.  He 
formed  a  permanent  eftablifhment  at  Lufonia,  the 
chief  of  thofe  iOands,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
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feme  fettlements  in  the  adjacent  parts,  particu-  E  °v 

larly  in  Sibu,  where  Magellan  had  landed.  His  ' - - — ■* 

fucceffors  would  probably  have  made  an  en¬ 
tire  conqueft  of  this  archipelago,  if  they  had 
been  better  fupported,  or  even  if  they  had 
not  been  under  the  neceflity  of  employing  the 
few  troops  they  had  in  defending  the  Portu- 
guefe  in  the  Moluccas.  The  patience  of  the 
Dutch  triumphed  over  fuch  weak  and  tardy  ef¬ 
forts  ;  which  only  ferved  to  prevent  for  a  time 
thofe  rich  poffeflions  from  falling  into  their 
hands ;  and  which  left  the  power  that  Spain  had 
over  the  Manillas  (then  called  Philippines)  in 
a  very  languid  ftate,  as  it  has  continued  ever  fince. 

In  thefe  iflands,  the  number  of  Spaniards  does  £***«• 
not  exceed  three  thoufand  :  there  are  three  times  lippine 
as  many  Meftees.  They  are  all  equally  employed  I0‘u,d!- 
>£q  keep  in  fub]e£tion  upwards  oi  one  million 
three  hundred  and  fixty  thoufand  Indians,  who 
were  fubdued  at  the  time  the  computation  was 
made  in  175c.  Moft  of  them  are  Chriftians, 
and  all  pay  a  tax  of  two  livres  thirteen  fous  *. 

‘They  are  difperfed  in  nine  iflands,  and  diftributed 
into  twenty  departments,  twelve  of  which  are  in 
the  itland  of  Lu?onia.  The  capital,  which  was 
always  called  Manilla,  is  fituated  at  the  mouth  of 
i  a  large  river,  at  the  bottom  01  a  bay  whi^h 
is  thirty  leagues  in  circumference.  L’Egaipe 
j  thought  this  a  fit  place  to  be  the  center  of  the 
power  he  wanted  to  eftabliih,  and  accordingly 
|  made  it  the  feat  of  government  and  of  trade. 

Gomez  Perez  de  las  Marignas  inclofed  it  with 
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b  o  o  k  walls,  and  built  Fort  St.  James  in  i  coo.  As  this 
u— vw  harbour  will  admit  none  but  fmall  ffiips,  it  was 
afterwards  found  expedient  to  fortify  Cavite, 
which  is  diftant  but  three  leagues,  and  is  now 
the  harbour  of  Manilla.  It  is  femicircular,  and 
the  ffiips  are  on  all  fides  ffieltered  from, the  foutji 
winds,  but  expofed  to  thofe  from  the  north,  un~ 
lefs  they  anchor  very  clofe  to  the  ffiore.  Three 
or  four  hundred  Indians  were  formerly  employed 
in  the  docks,  which  have  been  fo  much  in- 
creafed  within  thefe  few  years,  that  men  of  war 
are  now  built  there  for  Europe. 

The  fettlement  is  fubject  to  a  governor,  whofe 
office  continues  eight  years,  but  who  is  fubpr- 
dinate  to  the  viceroy  of  Mexico.  He  commands 
the  army,  difpofes  of  all  civil  and  military  env 
ployments,  and  may  grant  lands  to  the .  foldiers, 
and  even  eredt  them  into  fiefs.  This  power, 
though  fomewhat  balanced  by  the  influence  which 
the  clergy  and  the  inquifltion  aflume  in  all  the 
Spaniffi  fettlements  abroad,  has  been  found  .  fo 
dangerous,  that  many  expedients  have  been  de- 
vifed  to  check  its  exorbitancy.  The  moll  ef¬ 
fectual  of  thefe  expedients  is  that ,  by  which  it 
is  decreed,  that  the  conduct  of  a  governor  ffiall. 
be  arraigned  even  after  his  death;  and  that,  when 
a  governor  is  recalled,  he  fhall  not  quit  the  place 
till  his  adminiftration  has  been  inquired  into. 
Every  individual  is  at  liberty  to  complain ;  and, 
if  he  has  fullered  any  wrong,  he  is  to  be  indem¬ 
nified  at  the  coft  of  the  delinquent,  who  is  like- 
wife  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  to  the  fovereign, 
for  having  brought  an  odium  upon  him.  At  the 

time 
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time  this  wife  inftitution  was  made,  it  was  ob-  E 
ferved  with  fuch  rigour,  that,  when  accufa- 
tions  were  numerous  and  weighty  again#  the  go¬ 
vernor,  he  was  imprifoned.  Several  died  in  con¬ 
finement;  and  others  were  taken  out,  only  with  a 
defign  to  inflid  fevere  punifhments  upon  them. 
But  corruption  has  fince  infinuated  itfelf;  and  the 
perfon  who  fucceeds  is  commonly  influenced  either 
by  confiderable  bribes,  or  becaufe  he  intends  to 
pradife  the  fame  extortions  himfelf,  to  palliate 
thofe  of  his  predeceffor. 

This  collufion  has  brought  on  a  fettled .  fyftem 
of  oppreffion.  Arbitrary  taxes  have  been  levied; 
the  public  revenue  has  been  leiTened  in  pafling 
through  the  hands  that  were  appointed  to  colled 
it;  extravagant  duties  have  made  trade  dege¬ 
nerate  into  fmuggling ;  the  farmer  has  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  lay  up  his  crops  in  the  magazines  of  the 
government ;  and  fome  governors  have  carried 
their  tyranny  to  fuch  atrocious  lengths,  as  to  de¬ 
termine  the  quantity  of  corn  that  the  fields  were 
to  produce,  and  to  oblige  the  farmers  t<?  bring 
it  in ;  and  not  only  to  wait  for  the  payment  as 
long  a  time  as  their  oppreflive  makers  fhould 
think  proper,  but  alfo  to  receive  it  in  whatever 
manner  it  could  be  given  to  them.  This  tyranny 
has  determined  vaft  numbers  of  Indians  to  forfake 
the  Philippines,  or  to  take  refuge  in  the  inaccef- 
fible  parts  of  thofe  iflands.  Several  millions,  are 
faid  to  have  perifhed  through  ill  uiage;  and  it 
is  impoflible  to  conjedure  the  number  of  thofe 
whofe  very  exiftence  has  been  prevented  by  the 
negled  of  cultivation,  and  confequently  the  want 
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calamities,  have  only  found  a  refuge  by  living 
in  a  ‘ftate  of  obfcurity  and  wretchednefs,  For 
thefe  two  centuries  pad:  fome  governors  have 
attempted  to  put  an  end  to  thefe  enormities ; 
but  their  endeavours  have  proved  ineffectual,  be- 
caufe  the  abufes  were  too  inveterate  to  yield  to 
a  tranfient  and  fubordinate  authority.  Nothing 
lefs  than  the  fupreme  power  of  the  court  of 
Madrid  could  reftrain  the,  fpirit  of  univerfal  ra- 
pacioufnefs  ;  but  this  power  has  never  exerted 
itfelf  for  fuch  a  purpofe.  This  fhameful  negleCt 
is  the  true  caufe  why  the  Philippine  iflanda 
have  never  been  civilized,  and  have  neither  po¬ 
licy  nor  trade.  Their  name  would  fcarcely  be 
known,  were  it  not  for  their  connections  with 
Mexico. 

Those  connexions,  which  have  fubfifted  ever 
fince  the  firft  fettlement  of  the  Spaniards  in  the 
Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  confift  only  in  conveying 
the  produce  and  merchandife  of  Afia  to  America 
by  the  South  Sea.  None  of  the  articles  that 
compofe  thefe  rich  cargoes  are  the  produce  either 
of  the  ground  or  of  the  manufactures  of  thofe 
iflands.  Their  cinnamon  is  brought  from  Batavia. 
The  Chinefe  bring  them  filks;  and  the  Englifti 
or  the  French  fupply  them  with  white  linens 
and  printed  callicoes  from  Bengal  and  Coroman¬ 
del.  All  the  eaftern  nations  may  freely  trade 
there;  but  the  Europeans  mu  ft  conceal  their  flag. 
They  would  not  be  admitted  without  this  precau¬ 
tion,  which,  however,  is  but  a  mere  ceremony. 
From  whatever  port  the  goods  have  been  brought. 
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hey  muft  come  in  before  the  departure  of  the  ®  ^ 

!;alleons.  If  they  fhould  arrive  later,  they  could  > - v — J 

ot  be  difpofed  of,  or  mint  be  fold  at  a  lois  to 
lerchants,  who  flow  them  in  warehoufes  till  the 
iext  voyage.  The  payments  are  made  in  cochineal 
ind  Mexican  piaftres,  and  partly  in  cowries,  which 
Ire  not  current  in  Africa,  but  will  pafs  every  . 
inhere  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges*' 

The  people  of  this  ifland  feldom  tranfaeft  bufi- 
liefs  immediately  with  the  Spaniards.  Moft  of 
hem  are  fo  difgufted  with  the  fatigues  of  trade, 
hat  they  place  all  their  money  in  the  hands  of 
he  Chinefe,  who  enrich  themfelves  at  their  cofh 
f  thefe  agents,  the  moft  a&ive  in  Afia,  had  been 
compelled  to  be  baptized  or  to  quit  the  country, 

.s  the  court  of  Madrid  had  ordered  in  1750,  all 
kifinefs  would  have  been  thrown  into  the  utmoft 
:onfufton. 

Some  politicians  think  this  plan  would  not  be 
le trimental ;  an  opinion  that  has  been  long  enter- 
ained.  Hhe  Philippines  had  but  juft  opened  a 
ommunication  with  America,  when  the  Spaniards 
bought  of  giving  them  up,  as  being  prejudicial 
o  the  intereft  of  the  mother-country.  Philip  II* 

|tnd  his  fucceflors  conftantly  rejedted  that  propofal, 
vhich  was  often  renewed.  The  city  of  Seville 
jn  1731,  and  that  of  Cadiz  in  1 7 33>  entertained 
nore  rational  notions.  Both  thefe  cities  ima¬ 
gined,  and  it  is  rather  furpriftng  that  the  idea 
lid  not  occur  fooner,  that  it  would  be  advanta* 

*eous  to  the  Spaniards  to  have  a  diredt  concern 
with  the  trade  of  Afia,  and  that  the  pofteftions 
r.hey  had  in  thofe  parts  fhould  be  made  the  center 
VOL.  II.  P  of 
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p  o^o  k  0f  their  traffic.  In  vain  it  was  urged,  that  a; 
v— v — t  India  affords  filks  and  cottons  fuperior  to  thofe  o 
Europe,  both  in  workmanfhip  and  colouring,  anc 
at  a  much  cheaper  price,  the  national  manufac¬ 
ture's  would  be  ruined.  This  objection  mighi 
have  its  weight  with  regard  to  fome  nations ;  bu: 
appeared  altogether  frivolous,  confidering  the  fitu- 
ation  of  Spain. 

The  Spaniards,  indeed,  ufe  none  but  foreigr 
fluffs  and  linen,  either  for  wearing-apparel  or  fur¬ 
niture.  Thofe  continual  demands  muff  neceffa- 
rily  increafe  the  induftry,  the  wealth,  the  popu¬ 
lation,  and  flrength  of  their  neighbours,  who  avai 
themfelves  of  thefe  advantages,  to  keep  that  na¬ 
tion  which  fupplies  them  in  a  ftate  of  dependence 
It  would  furely  be  a&ing  with  more  wifdon 
and  dignity,  were  they  to  ufe  the  Indian  manu¬ 
factures.  They  would  be  preferable,  both  ir 
point  of  ceconomy  and  elegance,  and  would  leffei 
that  competition  which  mult  prove  fatal  to  then 
in  the  end. 

How  much  'The  inconveniences,  which  ufually  attend  nev 
pk^might  undertakings,  are  here  previoufly  obviated.  Th< 

by  induftryd  ^anc^s  which  Spain  poffeffes  lie  between  Japan 
China,  Cochinchina,  Siam,  Borneo,  Macaffar,  anc 
the  Moluccas,  and  are  favourably  fituated  for  form¬ 
ing  connections  with  thofe  feveral  kingdoms.  I 
they  are  too  far  diflant  from  Malabar,  Coroman 
del,  and  Bengal,  effectually  to  proteCt  any  fettle 
ments  that  might  be  formed  there;  on  the  othe 
hand,  they  are  fo  near  feveral  countries  which  thi 
Europeans  frequent,  that  they  could  eafily  exclude 
their  enemies  from  thofe  places  in  time  of  war 

,  Befides 
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efides,  their  diftance  from  the  continent  fecures 
item  from  the  ravages  that  it  is  expofed  to,  and 
[‘events  them  from  being  tempted  to  interfere  in 
tic  divifions  which  arife  there.  This  diftance, 
pwever,  does  not  prevent  them  from  being  fure  of 
iibfiftence  at  home*  It  is  true,  the  Philippines 
•e  fubjedt  to  frequent  earthquakes,  and  they  have 
kefiant  rains  from  July  to  November;  but  all 
lis  does  not  diminifh  the  fertility  of  the  ground. 

•  i 

|[o  country  in  Afia  abounds  more  with  hih,  corn, 
•uits,  vegetables,  cattle,  fago,  cocoa-trees,  and 
fculent  plants  of  all  kinds. 

These  i (lands  afford  even  fome  commodities 
t  for  the  trade  from  one  part  of  India  to  ano- 
ier,  fuch  as  ebony,  tobacco,  wax,  thofe  birds 
efts  that  are  in  fuch  eftimation,  pitch  and  tar, 

r  ** 

kind  of  white  hemp  fit  for  ropes  and  fails, 
•Jenty  of  excellent  timber,  cowries,  pearls ;  and 
ligar,  which  may  be  cultivated  to  any  quantity ; 
nd  gold.  There  are  inconteftable  proofs,  that,  in 
ie  earlieft  times,  the  Spaniards  fent  over  to  Arne- 
ca  large  quantities  of  gold  found  in  the  river 
y  the  natives  of  this  country.  If  the  quantity 
ley  now  collect  does  not  exceed  twelve  hundred 
[eight  in  a  year,  this  muft  be  imputed  to  the 
granny  of  the  Spaniards,  who  will  not  fuffer  them 
)  reap  the  benefit  of  their  own  induftry.  A 
iiafonable  moderation  would  induce  them  to  re- 
jime  thefe  labours,  and  to  apply  to  others  ftill 
lore  beneficial  to  Spain. 

The  colony  will  then  produce  for  exportation 
3  Europe,  alum,  buffalo  (kins,  caflia ;  the  Fab  a 
anfti  Ignatiiy  a  ufeful  drug  in  phyfic ;  indigo ; 

P  2  •  cocoa. 
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cocoa,  which  has  been  brought  hither  from  Mexicc 
and  fucceeds  very  well  y  woods  for  dying,  cottor 
and  baftard  cinnamon,  which  will  perhaps  fc 
improved,  and  which  the  Chinefe  were  iatisfie 
with,  fuch  as  it  was,  before  they  frequented  Ba 
tavia.  Some  travellers  affirm,  that  die  ill  and  c 
Mindanao,  where  it  grows,  formerly  produced  clov 
trees  alfo.  They  add,  that  the  fovereign  of  th 
ifland  ordered  them  to  be  rooted  up,  faying  h 
had  better  do  it  himfelf  than  be  compelled  to  i 
by  the  Dutch.  This  anecdote  looks  very  fufpi 
cious.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  vicinit 
of  the  Moluccas  affords  opportunities  for  procur 
ing  with  great  facility  the  trees  that  bear  nutmeg 
and  cloves. 

Foreign  markets  will  furnlffi  Spain  with  filks 
callicoes,  and  other  articles,  of  the  produce  of  Affi 
for  their  own  confumption,  and  will  fell  diet 
cheaper  to  the  Spaniards  than  to  their  competi 
tors.  All  other,  nations  in  Europe  employ  th 
fpecie  they  get  from  America  to  trade  with  i 
India.  Before  this  fpecie  can  reach  the  place  of  it 
deftination,  it  muff  have  paid  confiderable  dutiet 
taken  a  prodigious  compafs,  and  have  been  ex 
pofed  to  great  rifques  y  whereas  the  Spaniards,  b 
fending  it  direddy  from  America  to  the  Philip 
pines,  would  fave  duties,  time,  and  infurance 
fo  that,  by  .furnifhing  the  fame  quantity  of  fpeci 
as  the  rival  nations,  they  would  in  reality  mak 
their  purchafes  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

Even  the  quantity  of  fpecie  conveyed  fror 
one  place  to  another  might  in  time  be  dimi 
nifhed,  if  thefe  iflands  were  as  much  improve 
as  they  might  be.  For  this  purpofe,  the  nation* 

wh 
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»  ho  frequented  thefe  fea-ports  before  they  were  B 

ijivaded  by  the  Spaniards,  fhould  be  recalled; 

i  |Qd  every  method  fhould  be  ufed,  to  obliterate 

)  |*om  the  memory  of  the  Chinefe  the  fate  of 

•hole  forty  thoufand  fubje&s  of  their  empire, 

Ij^ho  were  fettled  in  the  Philippines,  and  were 

i  Imoft  all  inhumanly  maffacred,  becaufe  they 

*  t 

‘  l/ould  not  tamely  fubmit  to  the  horrid  yoke 
?'  hat  was  laid  on  them.  The  Chinefe  would 
-  hen  defert  Batavia,  which  is  too  far  diilant, 

'  ,:nd  caufe  arts  and  agriculture  to  revive  in  thefe 
'  {lands.  Their  example  would  foon  be  followed 
;  j>y  many  free  traders  of  Europe,  who  are  dif- 


perfed  in  various  parts  of  India,  and  conlider 


:  hemfelves  as  victims  to  the  monopoly  of  their 
,  1-efpeCtive  companies.  The  natives,  excited  to 
,  labour  by  the  advantages  infeparabie  from  fuch 


i  competition,  would  no  longer  remain  in  a  ftate 
r>f  indolence.  They  would  be  fond  of  a  govern- 


i  ment  that  would  fludy  to  promote  their  happi- 
hefs;  would  cheerfully  fubmit  to  its  laws,  and 
in  afhort  time  would  themfelves  become  Spaniards. 
If  our  conjectures  are  well  founded,  fuch  a  co¬ 
lony  would  be  more  profitable  than  a  mere  inac¬ 
tive  fettlement,  which  devours  part  of  the  trea- 
lfures  of  America.  Such  a  revolution  may  eafily 
be  brought  about,  and  mu  ft  infallibly  be  haftened 
by  eftablifhing  a  freedom  of  trade,  an  unlimited, 
civil,  and  religious  liberty,  and  a  perfect  fccurity 
for  the  property  of  individuals. 

Th  is  can  never  be  the  work  of  an  exclufive 
company v  For  thefe  two  centuries  paft,  fince 
the  Europeans  have  frequented  the  feas  of  Afia, 
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they  have  never  been  animated  by  a  truly  laud¬ 
able  fpirit.  In  vain  have  fociety,  morality,  and 
politics,  been  improved  amongft  us ;  thofe  diftant 
countries  have  only  been  witnefifes  of  our  rapa- 
cioufnefs,  our  reftleffnefs,  and  our  tyranny.  The 
milchief  we  have  done  to  other  parts  of  the  world 
has  fometimes  been  compenfated  by  the  know¬ 
ledge  we  have  imparted  to  them,  and  the  wife 
inftitutions  we  have  eftablilhed  amongft  them : 
but  the  Indians  have  ftill  continued  under  their 
former  darknefs  and  defpotifm ;  and  We  have 
taken  no  pains  to  refcue  them  from  thole  dread¬ 
ful  calamities.  Had  the  feveral  governments 
direded  the  fteps  of  their  free  traders,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  love  of  glory  would  have  been 
united  to  a  paffion  for  riches,  and  that  fome  na¬ 
tions  would  have  made  attempts  fit  to  render  their 
names  illuftrious.  Such  noble  and  difinterefted 
intentions  could  never  be  purfiued  by  any  com¬ 
pany  of  merchants :  who,  being  confined  by  the 
narrow  views  of  prefent  profit,  have  never  em¬ 
ployed  their  thoughts  about  the  happinefs  of  the 
people  with  whom  they  traded ;  a  circumftance, 
which,  being  naturally  expected,  hath  never  been 
imputed  to  them  as  a  crime. 

How  much  would  it  redound  to  the  honour 
of  Spain,  from  which,  perhaps,  nothing  great 
is  at  prefent  to  be  expeded,  to  fhew  a  fenfibi- 
lity  for  the  interefts  of  mankind,  and  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  promote  them !  That  nation  now  be¬ 
gins  to  fhake  off*  the  fetters  of  prejudice,  which 
have  kept  it  in  a  ftate  of  infancy,  notwithftand- 
ing  its  naturaj.  ftrength.  Its  fubjeds  are  not 

yet 
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yet  degraded  and  corrupted  by  the  contagion  B 
of  riches,  from  which  they  have  been  happily  c 
preferved  by  their  own  indolence,  and  by  the 
rapacioufnel's  of  their  government.  Thefe  peo¬ 
ple  muff  neceffarily  be  inclined  to  what  is 
good ;  they  are  capable  of  knowing  it,  and  no 
doubt  would  pra&ife  it,  having  all  the  means 
in  their  power  from  the  poffeffions  their  con- 
auefts  have  given  them  in  the  ncheft  countries 
of  the  univerfe.  Their  Ihips,  failing  from  their 
feveral  ports,  might  either  meet  at  the  Canary 
iQands,  or  feparately  proceed  to  their  feveral 
deftinations,  and  thus  be  the  means  of  procuring 
happinefs  to  the  remoteft  parts  of  Afia.  They 
"might  return  from  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope;  but  would  go  thither  by  the  South  Sea, 
where  the  fale  of  their  cargoes  would  greatly 
increafe  their  capitals.  This  advantage  would 
fecure  to  them  a  fuperiority  over  their  competi¬ 
tors,  who  fail  with  falfe  bills  of  lading,  feldom 

i  carrying  any  thing  but  filver.  They  would  meet 

with  a  freih  l'upply  of  provifions  up  the  river 
Plata,  if  they  Ihould  be  in  want  of  them.  Thofe 
who  were  able  to  wait  longer,  would  only  put 
into  Chili,  or  even  proceed  to  the  ifland  of  Juan 

Fernandez. 

This  delightful  ifland,  which  takes  its  name 
from  a  Spaniard  to  whom  it  had  been  given, 
and  who  took  a  diflike  to  it  after  he  had  lived 
I  there  fome  conflderable  time,  is  fituated  at  no 
leagues  diftance  from  the  continent  of  Chili. 
Its  greateft  length  is  but  about  five  leagues, 
and  the  breadth  not  quite  two.  In  this  fma 
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k  °y°  K  ^PotJ  where  the  land  is  very  mountainous  and 
V— y — '  irregular 3  there  is  a  clear  !ky,  pure  air,  excellent, 
water,  and  every  vegetable  that  is  deemed  a 
specific  again!!  the  fcurvy.  Jt  has  appeared 
from  experience,  that  all  forts  of  European  and 
American  corn,  fruit,  and  quadrupeds,  will  fuc- 
ceed  there  extremely  well.  The  coafts  abound 
with  fifh  i  and,  befides  all  thefe  advantages,  there 
is  alfo  a  good  harbour,  where  fhips  are  fheltered 
from  every  wind  but  the  north,  and  even  that 
never  blows  fo  ftrongly  as  to  be  attended  with 
any  danger. 

These  conveniences  have  induced  all  the 
pirates,  who  have  infefted  the  coafts  of  Peru,  to 
put  in  at  Juan  Fernandez.  Anfon,  who  went 
to  the  South  Seas  with  more  important* projects, 
found  there  a  comfortable  and  fafe  afylum,  The 
Spaniards,  at  length  convinced  that  the  precau¬ 
tion  they  had  taken  to  deftroy  the  cattle  they  had 
placed  there,  is  infufficien^  to  keep  off  their  ene¬ 
mies,  mull  build  a  fort  on  the  ifland,  That  mili¬ 
tary  poft  will  become  a  ufeful  fettlement,  if  the 
court  of  Madrid  will  but  attend  to  her  own  intereft. 
It  is  needleis  to  purfue  this  fubjeCt  any  further. 
The  plan,  which  we  have  done  nothing  more 
than  iuggeft,  would  evidently  tend  to  promote 
the  trade,  the  navigation,  and  the  greatnefs  of 
Spain.  The  connections  that  Ruffia  keeps  up 
with  China  by  land,  can  never  acquire  the  fame 
degree  of  importance. 

.  Between  thefe  two  vaft  empires,  whofe  great - 
nefs  aftonifhes  the  imagination,  there  is  an  im- 
menfe  fpace,  known  in  the  earlieft  ages  by  the 
a  4  , 4  name 
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name  of  Scythia,  and  fmce  by  that  of  Tartary.  B 
This  region,  taken  in  its  full  extent,  is  bounded 
to  the  weft  by  the  Cafpian  fea  and  Peifia;  to 
the  fouth  by  Perfia,  Indoftan,  the  kingdoms  of 
Arracan  and  Ava,  China,  and  Corea;  to  tne 
eaft  by  the  Pacific  ocean ;  and  to  the  north  by 
the  Frozen  ocean.  One  part  of  thefe  vaft  deferts 
is  fubjed  to  the  Chinefe  empire ;  another  is  un¬ 
der  the  dominion  of  Ruftia;  tne  third  is  inde¬ 
pendent,  and  is  called  Kharifm,  and  Greater  and 

Lefs  Bucharia. 

The  inhabitants  of  thefe  celebrated  regions 
have  always  lived  by  hunting  and  fi thing,  and 
upon  the  milk  of  their  flocks ;  and  have  ever 
had  an  equal  averfion  for  living  in  cities,  a  fe- 
dentary  life,  and  for  hulbandry.  Their  origin 
and  their  cuftoms,  fo  far  as  we  are  acquainted 
with  them,  are  equally  ancient,  for  tne  former 
could  never  be  traced  on  account  of  their  fequef- 
tered  and  wandering  way  of  life.  They  have 
lived  in  the  fame  manner  as  their  forefathers 
did ;  and,  if  we  look  back  to  the  remoteft  anti¬ 
quity,  we  (hall  find  a  very  ftriking  refemblance 
between  the  men  of  the  earlieft  ages,  and  the 
Tartars  of  the  prefent  time. 

These  people  have  in  general  been  followers 
of  the  great  Lama,  who  refides  at  Putali,  a  town 
fituated  in  a  diftrid  which  partly  belongs  to  Tar¬ 
tary,  and  partly  to  India.  .  This  extenfive  region, 
where  mountains  rife  above  one  another,  is  called 
Boutan  by  the  inhabitants  of  Indoftan,  Tangut 

by  the  Tartars,  Tfanli  by  the  Chinefe,  Lafta  by 
1  '  the 
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the  Indians  beyond  the  Ganges,  arid  Thibet  by 
the  Europeans. 

Their  religion  appears,  from  monuments  of 
undoubted  authority,  to  be  of  above  three  thou- 
fand  years  ftanding,  and  is  founded  on  the  exig¬ 
ence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  the  fublimeft  prin¬ 
ciples  of  morality. 

It  has  been  generally  imagined,  that  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  the  Lama  believe  him  to  be  immortal ; 
that,  in  order  to  maintain  the  deception,  this  divi¬ 
nity  never  appears  but  to  a  few  favourites ;  that, 
when  he  receives  the  adoration  of  the  people,  it 
Is  always  in  a  kind  of  tabernacle,  where  a  dim 
light  jfhews  rather  a  faint  reprefentation,  than  an 
exa6t  refemblance  of  that  living  god  i  that,  when 
he  dies,  another  prieft  is  fubflituted  in  his  Head, 
as  nearly  of  the  fame  fize  and  figure  as  pofiible ; 
and  that,  by  means  of  thefe  precautions,  the  de- 
lufion  is  kept  up,  even  on  the  very  fpot  where 
the  farce  is  a6ted ;  and  much  more,  without 
doubt,  in  the  minds  of  believers  who  are  further 
removed  from  it. 

A  sagacious  philofoph^r  has  lately  removed 
this  prejudice.  It  is  true,  the  great  Lamas  feldom 
fhew  themfelves,  the  better  to  maintain  that  vene¬ 
ration  they  have  infpired  for  their  perfon  and  their 
myfleries ;  but  they  give  audience  to  ambafladors, 
and  admit  princes  who  come  to  vifit  them.  But  if 
their  perfon  is  feldom  to  be  feen,  except  on  fome 
important  occafions,  or  on  great  fellivals,  their 
pi&ure  is  always  in  full  view,  being  hung  up  over 
the  doors  of  the  temple  at  Putali, 

What 
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'  What  has  given  rife  to  the  fable  of  the  im-  V- 
mortality  of  the  Lamas  is,  that  it  is  a  tenet  of 
their  faith,  that  the  holy  fpirit,  which  has  animated 
one  of  thefe  pontiffs,  immediately  upon  his  death 
paffes  into  the  body  of  him  who  is  duly  defied 
to  fucceed  him.  This  tranfmigration  of  the 
divine  fpirit  is  perfeflly  confonant  to  the  doftrine 
of  the  metempfychofis,  which  has  always  been  the 

eftablifhed  fyftem  in  thofe  parts. 

The  religion  of  Lama  made  considerable  pro- 
grefs  in  early  times.  It  was  adopted  in  a  lai  ge  part 
of  the  globe.  It  is  profeffed  all  over  Thibet  and 
Mongalia ;  is  almoft  univerfal  in  Greater  and  Left 
Bucharia,  and  feveral  provinces  of  Tartary ;  and 
has  fome  followers  in  the  kingdom  of  Caffimere  in 
India,  and  in  China. 

This  is  the  only  worlhip  that  can  boaft  of  fuch 
remote  antiquity,  without  any  mixture  of  o.hel 
fyftems.  The  religion  of  the  Chinefe  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  adulterated  by  the  introdudion  of  foreign 
deities  and  fuperftitions ;  which  have  been  adapted 
to  the  tafte  of  the  lower  clafs  of  people.  The  Jews 
have  feen  an  end  of  their  hierarchy,  and  their  tem¬ 
ple  has  been  demolifhed.  Alexander  and  Moham¬ 
med  ufed  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  extinguifh  the 
facred  fire  of  the  Gaurs.  T amerlane  and  the  Mo¬ 
guls  have  in  a  great  meafure  ditninifhed  the  wor¬ 
shipers  of  the  god  Brama  in  India.  But  neither 
time,  fortune,  nor  men,  have  ever  been  able  tQ 
(hake  the  divine  power  of  the  great  Lama. 

This  (lability  and  perpetuity  mud  be  peculiar 

to  thofe  religions  that  have  a  fixed  fyftem,  a  well- 

regulated  ecclefiaftical  hierarchy,  and  a  fupreme 
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B  o^o  k  head,  who  by  his  authority  fupports  thofe  doc- 

w-v — ;  trines  in  their  primitive  date,  by  condemning  all 
new  opinions,  which  pride  might  be  tempted  to 
introduce,  and  credulity  to  adopt.  The  Lamas 
themfeJves  confefs  that  they  are  no  gods ;  but  they 
pretend  to  reprefent  the  divinity,  and  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  power  from  heaven  to  decide  ultimately 
on  whatever  relates  to  public  worfhjp.  Their 
theocracy  extends  as  fully  to  temporal  as  tofpi- 
ritual  matters;  but  all  civil  matters,  held  pro¬ 
fane  by  them,  they  confider  as  inconfiflent  with 
their  dignity,  and  therefore  commit  the  care  of 
government  to  perfons  whom  they  judge  to  be 
worthy  of  their  confidence.  This  has  fucceflively 
occafioned  the  lofs  of  feveral  provinces  of  their 
vaft  dominions,  which  have  fallen  a  prey  to  their 
governors.  The  great  .Lama,  who  formerly  was 
abfoitite  mailer  of  all  Thibet,  now  polTelTes  but  a 
fmall  part  of  it. 

‘  The  religious  opinions  of  the  Tartars  have  never 
enervated  their  valour.  It  was  to  oppofe  their  in¬ 
roads  into  China,  that,  three  hundred  years  before 
the  chriftian  sera,  that  famous  wall  was  built, 
which  extends  from  the  river  Hoambo  to  the  fea 
of  Kamtfchatka ;  which  has  a  terrace  running  all 
along  tne  top  of  it,  and  is  flanked  in  different  parts 
with  large  towers,  after  the  ancient  manner  of 
fortifying.  Such  a  monument  fhews  that  there 
mull  have  been  at  that  time  a  prodigious  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  empire  :  but  at  the  fame  time  it  feems 
to  indicate  that  there  was  a  want  of  prowefs  and 
military  fkill.  If  the  Chinefe  had  been  men  of 
courage,  they  would  themielves  have  attacked  the 


roving 
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roving  tribes,  or  kept'them  in  awe  by  well-dilci-  B  °v°  K 

plined  armies ;  if  they  had  been  fkilled  in  the  art  ' - - — ' 

of  war,  they  would  have  known  that  lines  five 
hundred  leagues  long  could  not  be  defended  in 
every  part,  and  that,  if  they  were  broken  but  in 
one  place,  all  the  reft  of  the  fortification  would 

become  ulelefs.  -  _  , 

The  inroads,  indeed,  of  the  Tartars  continued 
till  the  thirteenth  century.  At  that  period,  the 
empire  was  conquered  by  thofe  barbarians,  under 
the  command  of  Gingis-Khan.  1  his  foi  eign  power 
was  not  deftroyed  till  after  eighty-nine  years, 
when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  indolent  prince, 
who  was  governed  by  women,  and  was  a  Have  to 

his  minifters. 

When  the  Tartars  were  expelled  from  the  con- 
quefts  they  had  made,  tl^y  did  not  adopt  the  laws 
and  government  of  China.  When  they  repaffed 
the  great  wall,  they  relapfed  into  barbarifm,  and 
lived  in  their  deferts  in  as  uncivilized  a  ftate  as 
they  had  done  before.  They  united,  however, 
with  the  few  who  had  continued  in  their  roving 
way  of  life,  and  formed  feverai  hords,  which  _in- 
fenfibly  became  populous,  and  in  procefs  of  time 
incorporated  into  thatoftheManchews.  Their  union 
infpired  them  again  with  the  project  of  invading 
China,  which  was  torn  withdomeftic  diffentions. 

The  difcontented  parties  were  then  fo  numerous, 
that  they  had  no  lefs  than  eight  different  armies 
under  the  command  of  as  many  chiefs.  In  this  con- 
fufion  theTartars,  who  had  long  ravaged  the  north¬ 
ern  provinces  of  the  empire,  feized  upon  the  capi¬ 
tal  in  1644,  andfoon  after  upon  the  whole  kingdom. 

This 
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B  o^o  K  This  revo}utjon  did  not  feem  fQ  much  to  fu]jdue 
w~v — '  China,  as  to  add  to  its  extent,  by  the  acceffion  of 
a  great  part  of  Tartary.  Soon  after  this,  China 
was  further  enlarged  by  the  fubmiffion  of  the 
Mogul  Tartars,  celebrated  for  having  founded 
moil  of  the  thrones  in  Afia,  and  in  particular  that 
of  Indoilan. 

The  conquerors  fubmitted  to  the  laws  of  the 
people  they  had  conquered,  and  exchanged  their 
own  cuitoms  and  manners  for  thofeof  their  flaves. 
1  his  has  been  alleged  as  a  proof  of  the  wifdom  of 
the  Chinefe  government;  but  itfeems  to  be  no  more 
than  a  natural  confequence  of  this  plain  and  fimple 
principle,  that  the  lefs  number  muil  yield  to  the 
gi  eater.  The  .Tartars,  in  the  moil  populous  empire 
upon  earth,  were  not  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
ten  thoufand ;  fo  that,  to  bring  about  a  change  of 
manners  and  government,  one  Tartar  muil  have 
prevailed  over  ten  thoufand  Chinefe,  which  is 
hardly  poffible  in  the  nature  of  things.  We  have 
Efficient  proofs  of  the  excellence  of  the  Chinefe  ad- 
miniflration,  without  having  recourfe  to  this.  Be- 
iides,  tnoie  T artars  had  no  fettled  cuiloms  and  man- 
neis;  no  wonder,  then,  if  they  adopted  indifcrimi- 
nately  inilitutions  they  found  in  China.  This  revo¬ 
lution  was  fcarce  completed,  when  the  empire 
was  threatened  with  a  new  enemy,  that  might 
prove  a  formidable  one. 

Contentions  1  he  Ruffians,  who  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
fiansandUf~  fifteenth  century  had  conquered  the  uncultivated 
Tartary. m  P^a*ns  °f  Siberia,  had  penetrated  through  a  num¬ 
ber  of  deferts  to  the  river  Amour,  which  led  them 
to  the  eailern  fea,  and  as  far  as  Selenga,  which 

brought. 
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brought  them  on  the  confines  of  China,  a  country  B  °v°  K 

fo  highly  extolled  for  its  riches.  - - - — ' 

The  Chinefe  were  apprehenlive  that  the  incur- 
fions  of  the  Ruffians  might  in  time  give  them  fome 
difturbance ;  and  they  ere&ed  fome  forts  to  re¬ 
train  this  neighbouring  power,  whofe  ambition 
began  to  excite  their  jealoufy.  Sharp  contefts 
then  arofe  between  the  two  nations  concerning 
tjieir  boundaries.  Skirmiffies  were  frequent  be¬ 
tween  the  parties  engaged  in  the  purfuits  of  the 
chace,  and  a,n  open  war  was  daily  expc&ed. 

Very  fortunately  the  plenipotentiary  of  the  two 
courts  found  means  to  bring  about  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion  in  1689;  the  limits  were  fixed  at  the  river 
Kerbechi,  near  the  place  of  negociation,  300 
leagues  from  the  great  wall.  This  was  the  firfb 
treaty  the  Chinefe  had  ever  been  concerned  in 
fince  the  foundation  of  their  empire,  and  it 
brought  on  a  new  arrangement.  They  granted 
the  Ruffians  the  liberty  of  fending  a  caravan  every 
year  to  Pekin,  an  indulgence  which  had  always 
been  denied  to  foreigners  with  the  utmoft  pre¬ 
caution.  It  was  eafiiy  perceived  that  the  Tartars, 
though  they  conformed  to  the  manners  and  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  Chinefe,  did  not  adopt  their 
political  maxims. 

This  liberty  granted  to  the  Ruffians  did  not  in-  The  Ruf- 
fpire  them  with  moderation.  They  perfifled  in  their  leave  to  fend 
ufurpations,  and  built  a  city  thirty  leagues  beyond 
the  flipulated  limits,  which  they  called  Albaffin- 
fkoi.  The  Chinefe,  having  in  vain  complained  of 
this  encroachment,  at  laft  determined  to  avenge 
themfelves  in  17 1 5.  As  the  Czar  was  engaged  in 

a  war 
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b  o  o  k  a  war  on  the  Baltic,  and  could  not  fpare  troops  to 
^  defend  the  extremities  of  Tartary,  .the  place  was 

taken  after  a  fiege  of  three  years. 

The  court  of  Peterfburgh  was  prudent  enough 
not  to  give  way  to  a  fruitlefs  refentment.  They 
fent  a  minifter  to  Pekin  in  1719,  AYith  inftru&ions 
to  renew  the  trade  that  had  been  loft  amidft  the 
late  difturbances .  T he  negociation  fucceeded ;  bu  t 
the  caravan  of  1721  not  being  conduced  with  more 
caution  than  the  former,  it  was  agreed  that  for  the 
future  no  tranfaCtions  fhould  be  carried  on  between 
the  two  nations  except  upon  the  frontiers.  Frefh 
contentions  have  again  interrupted  this  intercourfe, 
and  they  now  carry  on  only  a  contraband  trade ; 
even  that  is  inconfiderable,  but  it  is  thought  the 
Ruffians  are  endeavouring  to  increafe  it. 

The  advantages  they  will  derive  from  it  arefuf- 
ficient  to  induce  them  to  lurmount  all  the  difficul¬ 
ties  inleparable  from  luch  an  undertaking.  They 
are  the  only  nation  in  Europe  that  can  trade  with 
the  Chinefe  without  money,  and  barter  their  own 
commodities  for  thofe  of  China.  With  their  rich 
and  choice  furs,  they  will  always  purchafe  what  the 
Chinefe  can  furniffi  to  great  part  of  the  globe.  In¬ 
dependent  of  the  commodities  they  want  for  their 
pwn  confumption,  they  may  eftablifh  a  commerce 
in  the  articles  of  tea  and  rhubarb.  It  would  be 
both  prudent  and  eafy  to  re-export  thefe  two  arti¬ 
cles,  becaufe,  when  brought  over  by  land,  they 
will  be  preferved  in  higher  perfection  than  they  * 
can  poffibly  be  in  a  voyage  over  thofe  immenfe 
feas,  which  every  commodity,  imported  from  fuch 
remote  parts  of  Afia,  mull  neceffiarily  pafs  >  But;  to 
x  turn  N 
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turn  this  trade  to  any  advantage,  it  mu  ft  be  con¬ 
ducted  upon  other  principles  than  have  hitherto 
been  followed. 

Formerly  a  caravan  went  every  year  from  Be- 
terfbfrgh>  traverfed  immenfe  defects,  and  was  met 
on  the  frontiers  of  China  by  fome  hundreds  of  fol- 
diers,  who  efcorted  it  to  the  capital  of  the  empire. 
There  all  who  belonged  to  it  were  fnut  up  in  a 
caravanfera,  to  wait  till  the  merchants  fhould  offer 
them  the  refufe  of  their  warehoufes.  The  traffic 
being  thus  completed,  the  carayan  returned  to 
Rufiia,  and  arrived  at  Peterfburgh  three  years 
after  it  had  fet  out  from  thence. 

In  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things,  the  indifferent 
merchandife  brought  by  the  caravan  would  have 
been  of  very  little  value;  but  as  this  trade  was  car¬ 
ried  on  for  the  court,  and  that  the  goods  were  al¬ 
ways  fold  under  the  immediate  inlpedftion  of  the 
fovereign,  commodities  of  the  worft  kind  acquir¬ 
ed  a  value.  Being  admitted  to  this  kind  of  fair, 
was  a  privilege  which  the  monarch  feldom  granted 
but  to  his  favourites.  AIL  were  defirous  of  ap¬ 
proving  themfelves  worthy  of  this  diftinbdon,  and 
the  way  to  fucceed  was  by  overbidding  each  other 
without  difcretion,  as  each  was  ambitious  that  his 
name  fhould  appear  upon  the  lift  of  the  buyers. 
Notwithstanding  this  fhameful  emulation,  what 
was  put  up  to  fale  was  fo  trifling,  that  the  pro¬ 
duce,  deducing  the  confumption  of  the  court, 
never  amounted  to  100,000  crowns*.  To  make 
this  traffic  of  greater  confequence,  it  fhould  be 
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intruded  to  the  (kill,  a£livity,  and  management* 
of  private  perfons. 

This  method  Ihould  have  been  adopted,  if  a 
communication  could  have  been  eltablifhed  be¬ 
tween  Siberia  and  India,  by  Independent  Tartary, 
as  Peter  the  Firft  had  defigned.  That  great  prince, 
whofe  mind  was  always  engaged  in  fome  ufeful 
proje6t,  was  defirous  of  opening  that  communica¬ 
tion  by  means  of  the  Sirth,  which  waters  theTur- 
keftan;  and  in  1719  he  fent  2500  men  in  order  to 
make  himfelf  mailer  of  that  river. 

There  was  no  fuch  river  to  be  found  its  wai¬ 
ters  had  been  turned  off,  and  conveyed  through 
feveral  channels  to  the  lake  Atalh  This  had  been 
done  by  the  Ufbeck  Tartars,  who  had  taken  um¬ 
brage  at  the  repeated  obfervations  they  had  feen 
making.  The  Ruffians  determined  therefore  to 
return  to  Allracan.  The  court  of  Peterfburgh 
was  obliged  to  relinquifh  the  project,  and  remain 
fatished  with  the  Intercourfe  already  formed  with 
India  by  the  Cafpian  Sea. 

This  was,  in  the  remotefl  ages,  the  track  by 
which  the  North  and  South  communicated 
with  each  other.  The  regions  bordering  upon 
that  immenfe  lake,  which  are  at  prefent  very 
much  depopulated,  extremely  poor,  and  in  a 
favage  eftate,  afford  to  intelligent  minds  evident 
proofs  of  former  Iplendor.  Coins  of  the  ancient 
Kaliphs  are  daily  difcovered  there.  Thele  mo¬ 
numents,  with  others  equally  authentic,  would 
feem  to  favour  the  account  of  fome  Indians  hav-~ 
ing  been  ffiipwrecked  on  the  coaffs  of  the  Elbe  in 
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the  -reign  of  Auguftus,  which  ,  has  always  been  B  °v>°  K 
confidered  as  fabulous,  notwithftanding  the  con-  — r— 1 
current  teftimony  of  cotemporary  writers  who  re¬ 
lated  the  fadt.  It  is  inconceivable  how  any  inha¬ 
bitants  of  India  could  fail  on  the  Germanic  feas ; 
but,  as  Voltaire  obferves,  it  was  not  more  won¬ 
derful  to  fee  an  Indian  trading  in  the  northern 
countries,  than  to  fey  a  Roman  make  his  way  in-* 
to  India  through  Arabia*  The  Indians  went  into 
perfia,  where  they  embarked  on  the  Hircanian 
Sea,  failed  up  the  Wolga,  penetrated  into  Permia 
by  the  Kama,  and  from  thence  might  embark  on 
the  Northern  Sea  or  on  the  Baltic.  Men  of  en- 
terprifmg  genius  have  appeared  in  all  ages* 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  theie  conjec¬ 
tures,  the  Englifh  had  nolooner  difcovered  Arch^ 
angel,  about  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century, 
and  fettled  a  commerce  with  Ruflia,  than  they  % 
formed  the  projedt  of  opening  a  way  into  Perfia 
by  the  Wolga  and  the  Cafpian  Sea,  which  would 
be  much  eafier  and  ffiorter  than  that  of  the  Portu- 
guefe,  who  were  obliged  to  fail  round  Africa  and 
part  of  Afia,  to  get  into  the  Gulph  of  Perfia.  A 
further  inducement  to  attempt  it  was,  that  the 
northern  parts  of  Perfia,  bordering  upon  the  Caf¬ 
pian  Sea,  produce  much  richer  commodities  than 
the  fouthern.  The  filks  of  Chirvan,  Mazanderan, 
and  more  efpecially  Gilan,  are  the  beft  in  all  the 
eaft,  and  might  be  employed  with  advantage  in 
any  manufactures.  But  the  trade  of  the  Englifh. 
was  not  yet  fufficiently  confirmed,  to  encounter 
the  difficulties  that  muft  attend  fo  vaft  and  fo 
complicated  an  undertaking. 
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Some  years  after,  a  duke  of  Holftein,  who  had 
eftabliffied  fome  filk  manufactures  in  his  domi¬ 
nions,  was  not  deterred  by  thefe  difficulties.  He 
wanted  to  get  the  raw  filk  from  Perfia,  and  fent 
ambafiadors  thither,  who  loft  their  lives  on  the 
Cafpian  Sea. 

When  the  French  were  convinced  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  trade  on  the  political  balance  of  Europe, 
they  alfo  wiffied  to  procure  Perfi-an  filks  by  way  of 
Ruffia;  but  their  fatal  paffion  for  conqueft  made 
them  forget  this  project,  as  well  as  many  others 
that  had  been  fuggefted  by  men  of  uiiderftanding, 
for  the  welfare  of  that  great  nation. 

Peter  I.  guided  by  his  own  genius,  his  own 
experience,  and  the  informations  of  foreigners^ 
could  not  but  be  fenfible  at  laft,  that  his  fubjeds 
were  the  people  who  ought  to  enrich  themfelves  by 
the  production  of  Perfia,  and  in  time  that  of  India. 
Accordingly  in  1722,  at  the  firft  beginning  of  the 
commotions  that  have  overturned  the  empire  of  the 
Sophis,  that  great  prince  feized  upon  the  fertile  re¬ 
gions  bordering  on  the  Cafpian  Sea.  The  heat  of 
the  climate,  the  dampnefs  of  the  foil,  and  the  ma¬ 
lignancy  of  the  air,  deftroyed  the  troops  that  were 
left  to  defend  thofe  conquefts.  Rufiia,  however, 
did  not  refoive  to  relinquifh  the  provinces  ftie  had 
vfurped,  till  fhe  found  in  the  year  1736  that 
Kouli  Khan,  who  had  conquered  the  Turks, 
could  compel  her  to  reftore  them. 

The  court  of  Peterfburgh  laid  afide  all  thoughts 
of  carrying  on  any  commerce  with  that  part  of 
the  world,  when  an  Englifh  man  of  the  name  of 
Elton  laid  a  fcheme,  in  1741,  for  putting  his 

country 
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Country  in  pofTeffion  of  it.  This  enterpridng  man  E 
was  in  the  fervice  of  Ruffia  :  his  propofal  was,  to  ' 
convey  the  Engliffi  woollen  cloths,  by  way  of  the 
Wolga  and  the  Cafpian  Sea,  to  Perfia,  to  the  north 
of  Indodan,  and  to  the  greated  part  of  Tartary. 

In  confequence  of  this  traffic,  he  was  to  receive,  in 
exchange,  gold,  and  fuch  commodities  as  the  Ar¬ 
menians  fold  at  an  extravagant  price,  being  ma¬ 
ilers  of  all  the  inland  trade  of  Afia.  This  projeX 
was  warmly  adopted  by  the  Engliffi  company  in 
Mufcovy,  and  favoured  by  the  Ruffian  minidry. 

But  the  Engliffi  adventurer  had  fcarce  begun 
to  put  it  in  execution,  when  Kouli  Khan,  who 
wanted  bold  and  aftive  men  to  fecond  his  ambi¬ 
tion,  found  means  to  entice  him  into  his  fervice, 
and  by  his  affi  dance  to  make  himfelf  maker  of  the 
Cafpian  Sea.  The  court  of  Peterfburgh,  exafpe- 
rated  at  this  treachery,  revoked  in  1746  all  the 
privileges  they  had  granted ;  but  this  was  an  in- 
effeXual  remedy  for  fo  great  an  evil.  The  un¬ 
timely  death  of  the  Perfian  tyrant  was  much  more 
likely  to  bring  matters  into  their  former  date. 

That  great  revolution,  which  once  more  plung¬ 
ed  the  Sophy’s  dominions  into  greater  anarchy  than 
ever,  redored  to  the  Ruffians  the  dominion  over 
the  Cafpian  Sea.  This  was  a  neceffary  prelude 
to  the  opening  of  a  trade  with  Perfia  and  India, 
tsut  was  not  alone  fuffieient  to  enlure  its  fuc- 
cefs  which  met  with  almod  infuperable  obda- 
cles  from  the  Armenians,  An  aXive  nation,  ac- 
cudomed  to  the  eadern  manners,  in  polfeffion  of 
a  large  capital,  extremely  frugal  in  their  expences, 
vho  had  already  formed  connexions  from  time 
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book  immemorial,  entered  into  the  minuted:  details,  and, 
v  J 

embraced  the  moil  comprehenfive  fpeculations  ; 
fuch  a  nation  was  not  eafily  to  be  fupplanted. 
Nor  did  the  court  of  Peterfburgh  expe£t  it,  but 
wifely  determined  to  allure  a  number  of  thofe, 
artful,  induftrious,  and  wealthy  people,  to  fettle 
at  Aftracan,  It  is  through  their  hands  that  all 
merchandife,  coming  from  Alia  to  Ruffia  by  land, 
always  did  and  ftiil  does  pafs.  This  traffic  is 
very  inconfiderable ;  and  it  will  require  time  be-, 
fore  it  can  be  increafed,  unlefs  fome  expedient 
can  be  found  to  difpofe  of  the  articles  by  re¬ 
exportation.  To  make  this  more  evident,  it  will 
only  be  neceffary  to  take  a  curfory  view  of  the 
prefent  (late  of  Ruffia. 

State  of  the  This  empire,  which,  like  all  others,  rofe  from 
firefa ”/.he  finall  beginnings,  is  become,  in  procefs  of  time, 
the  larged  in  the  world.  Its  extent  from  eaft  to 
weft  is  2200  leagues,  and  froth  fouth  to  north 

about  800. 

Many  of  the  people  of  this  vaft  empire  never 
had  any  form  of  government,  and  have  none  to 
this  day.  Thofe  who  by  violence,  or  from  parti¬ 
cular  circumftances,  have  obtained  the  rule  over 
the  reft,  have  always  been  aftuated  by  Afiatic 
principles,  and  have  been  oppreffors  or  arbitrary 
tyrants.  The  only  point,  in  which  they  haye  con¬ 
formed  to  the  cuftoms  of  Europe,  has  been  the 

inftitution  of  a  peerage. 

These  are  undoubtedly  the  chief  caufes  which 
have  prevented  the  increafe  of  the  human  race  in 
that  immenfe  country.  By  the  furvey  taken  in 
t747,  there  appeared  but  6,646,390  perfons  who 
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paid  the  poll-tax;  and  in  thefe  were  comprehended  B 
all  the  males  from  the  infant  to  the  oldeft  man. 
Suppofing  the  number  of  women  to  be  equal  to 
that  of  men,  there  will  appear  to  be  13,292,780 
Haves  in  Ruffia.  To  this  calculation  mull  be 
added  the  claftes  of  men  in  the  empire  who  are 
exempt  from  paying  this  fhameful  tax  ;  the  mili  - 
tary,  who  amount  to  200,000  men ;  the  nobility 
and  clergy,  who  are  fuppofed  to  amount  to  the 
like  number  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ukraine 
and  Livonia,  computed  at  1,200,000.  So  that 
the  whole  population  of  Ruftia  does  not  exceed 
14,892,780  perfons  of  both  fexes. 

It  would  be  needlefs,  as  it  is  impoflible,  to 
number  the  people  who  rove  about  thofe  vaft 
deferts.  As  thefe  hords  of  Tartars,  Siberians, 
Samoiedes,  Laplanders,  and  Oftiacs,  cannot  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  wealth,  ftrength,  or  fplendor  of  a 
Hate,  they  are  to  be  reckoned  of  little  or  no  con- 

1  equence  in  the  account. 

The  population  being  fmall,  the  revenues  of 
the  empire  cannot  be  confiderable.  When  Peter  I. 
came  to  the  crown,  the  taxes  brought  in  but 
twenty-five  millions  * ;  he  raifed  them  to  fixty- 
five  f .  Since  his  death  they  have  not  greatly  in- 
creafedj  and  yet  the  people  are  finking  under  a 
'  burden  which  their  ftrength,  enervated  by  de- 
fpotiftn,  is  unable  to  fupport. 

Every  circumftance  feems  to  call  upon  Ruftia 
to^  provide  a  remedy  againft  this  want  of  popula¬ 
tion  and  wealth.  The  only  effectual  one  is  agri- 

**j°93>75°1*  t  2,843,7501. 
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o  o  k  culture.  It  would  be  needlefs  to  encourage  it  in 


the  northern  provinces ;  nothing  can  thrive  in 
thofe  frozen  deferts,,  The  fcattered  inhabitants  of 

•  *  if  ■  * 

this  inhofpitable  climate  will  never  be  fupplied 
with  any  kind  of  food  and  raiment,  except  what 
they  can  procure  from  birds.,  filh,  and  wild  beafts ; 
nor  will  they  ever  have  any  thing  befides  thefe  to 
pay  their  taxes  with. 

Further  from  the  north,  nature  begins  to  wear 
a  milder  afpeft,  and  the  country  is  more  populous, 
$nd  more  capable  of  vegetation ;  yet  throughout  an 
jmmenfe  extent  of  territory  there  are  no  marks  of 
plenty,  from  the  want  of  men  and  fufficient  means 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  The  foil  will  be-r 
come  fufficiently  fertile,  if  agriculture  meets  with 


reward  and  encouragement  from  the  wifdom  of 


government.  The  Ukraine  deferves  particular  ah. 
tention, 

That  fpacious  region,  which  has  belonged  to 
the  Porte  and  to  Poland,  and  is  now  a  part  of  the 
Czar’s  dominions,  is  perhaps  the  mofb  fruitful 
country  in  the  known  world.  It  iupplies  Ruflia 
with  mod  of  her  home  confumption,  and  articles 
erf  trade  $  and  yet  fne  does  not  receive  the  twentieth 
part  of  what  it  might  be  made  to  produce.  The 
Coffacks,  who  inhabit  that  country,  have  almoft 
ah  perifhed  in  deflruflive  wars,  Some  attempts 
have  been  made  to  replace  them  by  Gffiacs  and 
Samoiedes)  but  it  has  not  been  considered,  that,  in 
blending  men  fo  fmall  and  deformed  with  others  of 
a  tall,  rebuff,  and  valiant  race,  the  former  would 
only  ferye  to  make  the  latter  degenerate.  It  would 
be  very  eafy  and  |>radicable  to  give  encouragement 
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to  the  Moldavians  and  Walachians  to  fettle  there,  E  v° 
as  they  profefs  the  fame  religion  as  Ruflia,  and  '  -  ' 

confider  it  as  the  feat  of  the  Greek  empire. 

Nothing  would  be  more  conducive  to  cultiva¬ 
tion  than  the  working  of  the  mines.  Some  are  to  . 
be  met  with  in  feveral  provinces  ;  but  they  are 
numerous  in  Siberia,  though  it  is  a  low  country, 
and  the  foil  is  moift  and  marlhy.  The  iron  that  is 
dug  out  of  thefe  mines  is  better  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Ruffia,  and  equal  to  that  of  Sweden.  The 
working  of  them  would  employ  a  number  of  men, 
and  furnifh  excellent  implements  of  husbandry  to  a 
fet  of  milerabie  Slaves,  who  are  compelled  to  dig  a 
hard  and  Stubborn  foil  with  instruments  of  wood. 

Befides  thefe  iron  mines,  there  are  alio  others  which 
contain  thofe  precious  metals  that  are  fo  eagerly 
and  fo  univerfally  coveted,  and  which  are  to  be 
found  in  no  part  of  the  country  except  Siberia. 

The  fiver  mines  near  Argunhavelongbeenknownj 
and  others,  both  oS  fiver  and  gold,  have  lately 
been  difcovered  in  the  country  of  the  Bafldrs,  It 
•Avould  be  prudent  for  fome  nations  to  negleft  and 
Stop  up  thefe  fources  of  wealth;  but  that  is  not 
the  cafe  with  Ruffia,  where  all  the  inland  pro¬ 
vinces  are  fo  poor,  that  they  are  Scarcely  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  thofe  figns  that  have  been  univerfally 
agreed  upon  to  anfwer  every  article  cf  commerce. 

The  trade  which  the  Ruffians  have  opened  with 
China,  Perfia,  Turkey,  and  Poland,  conffts  prin¬ 
cipally  in  furs,  fuch  as  ermine,  fables,  white  wolves, 
and  black  foxes  Skins,  which  all  come  from  Siberia. 

Some  Skins  that  are  remarkably  fine,  which  have 
very  long  gloffy  hair,  of  a  beautiful  colour,  or 
’  9  .  <'  happen 
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happen  to  be  particularly  pleafing  to  the  buyer, 
fell  at  a  moll  extravagant  price.  Thefe  branches 
of  commerce  might  become  more  confiderable, 
syid  be  extended  to  other  objeds. 

But  the  greatefl  demand  for  the  produce  of  the 
Country  will  always  be  on  the  fide  of  the  Baltic* 

It  feldom  paffes  through  the  hands  of  the  Ruffian 
merchants.  They  commonly  want  fkill,  flock,  cre¬ 
dit,  and  liberty.  The  import  and  export  of  all 
commodities  is  tranfaded  by  foreign  houfes. 

No  country  is  fo  happily  fituated  for  extending 
its  commerce.  Almofl  all  its  rivers  are  navigable 
Peter  the  Great  improved  this  natural  advantage 
by  the  affiftance  of  art,  and  ordered  canals  to  be  cut 
to  join  thofe  rivers  together.  The  moll  important 
of  them  are  finifhed;  others  are  not  quite  complet¬ 
ed,  and  fome  are  only  planned.  Such  is  the  grand 
projed  of  joining  the  Cafpian  Sea  to  the  Euxine, 
by  digging  a  canal  from  the  Tanais  to  the  Wolga. 

Unfortunately  thefe  means,  which  render 
the  circulation  of  all  commodities  fo  eafy  in  the 
interior  parts  of  Ruffia,  and  fo  much  facilitate  an 
intercourfe  with  all  parts  of  the  globe,  are  made 
ufelefs  by  thofe  reflraints  which  are  not  to  be  fur-  , 
mounted  by  induflry. 

The  government  have  referved  to  themfelves 
the  pnvilege  or  ouying  and  felling  the  mofl  valua¬ 
ble  produdions  oi  the  country  j  and,  as  long  as 
tnis  monopoly  continues,  trade  will  not  be  carried 
on  with  any  degree  of  honefly  or  fpirit.  The 
abolition  of  tnis  deflruclive  monopoly  would  con- 
tnbute  to  public  proiperity,  but  that  alone  would 
not  be  fuflicient,  without  the  reduction  of  the  army* 
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When  Peter  I.  came  to  the  crown,  the  military  B  °v° 
in  Ruffia  confided  only  of  40,000  Strelits,  undif-  -  • 
ciplined  and  ferocious  men,  who  had  no  courage 
but  againft  the  people  whom  they  oppreffed,  and 
ao-ainft  the  fovereign,  whom  they  depofed  or 
murdered  at  pleafure.  This  great  prince  dif- 
banded  thole  feditious  troops,  and  eftablifhed  an 
army,  modelled  after  thofe  of  the  other  dates  in 

Europe. 

Notwithstanding  the  goodnefs  of  its  troops, 

Ruffia  is,  of  all  the  different  powers,  that  which 
ought  to  be  the  mod  cautious  of  entering  into  a 
war.  The  defire  of  acquiring  an  influence  in  the 
affairs  of  Europe  Ihould  never  tempt  the  Ruffians 
far  from  their  own  frontiers;  they  could  not  aft 
without  fubfidies,  and  it  would  be  the  higneft  ab~ 
furdity  for  a  nation,  that  has  but  fix  perfons  to  a 
league  fquare,  ever  to  think  of  engaging  in  foreign 
fervice.  Nor  Ihould  they  be  excited  to  hoftilities. 
by  the  defire  of  enlarging  their  dominions,  which 
are  already  too  extenfive,  Ruffia  will  never  reap 
the  benefit  of  the  labours  of  the  Czar,  and  101  m  a 
Compacb  ftate,  or  become  an  enlightened  and^ 
flourilhing  nation,  unlefs  it  renounces  the  rage  of 
eonqueft,  to  apply  folely  to  the  arts  of  peace. 

None  of  its  neighbours  can  compel  it  to  depart 

from  this  falutary  fyftem. 

On  the  north  fide,  the  empire  is  better  guarded 

by  the  frozen  fea,  than  it  would  be  byffquadrons 


and  fortreffes. 

To  the  Eaft,  a  Angle  battalion  and  two  held 
pieces  would  difperfe  all  the  herds  of  Tartars 
that  Ihould  attempt  to  moled  them. 


/ 
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Should  Perfia  ever  again  become  powerful 
enough  to  make  any  attempts  againft  this  empire, 
they  would  be  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  Cafpian 
Sea,  and  by  thofe  immenfe  deferts  which  feparate 
that  country  from  Ruffia. 

To  the  South,  the  Turks  have  at  prefen t  loft 
their  power;  and  the  war  would  be  equally  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  conquered  or  the  conquering  party, 
on  account  of  the  fpot  where  it  muff  be  carried  on. 

To  the  Weft,  the  Ruffians  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  Poles,  who  never  had  any  fortified  towns, 
nor  troops,  nor  revenue,  nor  government,  and 
have  hardly  any  territory  left. 

Sweden  has  loft  all  that  made  her  formidable; 
and,  without  doubt,  may  even  be  deprived  of  Fin¬ 
land,  whenever  it  fhould  ruit  the  intereft  of  the 
court  of  Peterfburgh. 

Should  the  genius  of  Frederick,  which  now 
ierves  as  a  counterpoife  in  the  North  to  the  forces 
of  Mufcovy,  defcend  to  his  fucceffors,  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  ambition  of  Brandenburgh  fhould 
evei  tin  n  towards  Ruffia.  T  hole  monarchs  could 
never  venture  an  attack  upon  that  empire,  without 
turning  tneir  lorces  alio  towards  Germany;  and 
this  would  neceffarily  divide  their  ftrength  in  fuch 
a  mannei,  that  it  could  not  adt  with  efficacy. 

The  refult  of  thefe  difcuflions  is,  that  it  is  for 
the  true  intereft  of  Ruffia  to  reduce  her  land 
forces,  and  poflibly  her  navy  alfo. 

1  he  1  in  ail  connections  of  that  empire  with  the 
reft  of  Europe  were  wholly  carried  on  by  land, 
when  the  Englifh,  in  feeking  a  paffage  to  the  Faff 
Indies  by  the  nortnern  Teas,  difcovered  the  port  of 

Archangel. 
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Archangel.  Sailing  up  the  Dwina,  they  came  to  B  °v°  K 

Mofcow,  and  there  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  < — « — * 

*  % 

trade. 

Russia  had  as  yet  no  other  communication  with 
her  neighbours  but  by  this  port;  when  Peter  I. 
invited  the  traders  who  frequent  the  White  Sea  to 
come  to  the  Baltic,  and  endeavoured  to  procure  a 
more  extenfive  and  advantageous  mart  for  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  his  empire,  tiis  creative  genius  foon 
enlarged  his  views.  He  was  ambitious  of  making 
'  his  country  become  a  maritime  power,  and  fta- 
tioned  his  fleets  at  Cronftadt,  which  is  a  harbour 

to  Peterfburg. 

The  fea  is  not  broad  enough  before  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour.  The  fhips  that  are  coming  in  are 
forcibly  driven  by  the  impetuofity  of  the  Neva 
upon  the  dangerous  coafts  of  Finland.  The  wa y  * 
to  it  is  through  a  channel  fo  full  of  breakers,  that 
they  cannot  be  avoided  unlefs  the  weather  is  re¬ 
markably  fine.  The  fhips  loon  rot  in  the  naroour. 

The  failing  of  the  fquadrons  is  greatly  retarded  by 
the  ice.  There  is  no  getting  out  but  by  an  e  after  ly 
wind ;  and  the  wefterly  winds  blow  in  thofe  lati¬ 
tudes  the  greateft  part  of  the  fummer.  Another  in¬ 
convenience  is,  that  the  dock-yards  are  at  Peteif- 
burg,  from  whence  the  fhips  cannot  get  to  Cion- 
ftadt,  without  paffing  over  a  very  dangerous  flat 
that  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  river. 

If  Peter  I.  had  not  had  that  partiality  which  , 
great  men  have,  as  well  as  others,  for  their  o^/n 
plans,  he  might  eafily  have  been  made  fenfible  that 

Cronftadt  and  Peterfburg  are  improper  places  for 

the 
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the  naval  forces  of  Ruffia,  and  that  it  is  in  vain  td 
expect  that  art  fhould  remove  every  natural  difad- 
vantage.  He  would  have  given  the  preference  to 
Revel,  which  is  much  fitter  for  the  purpofe.  Per¬ 
haps  too,  his  own  reflections  would  have  led  him 
to  confider  that  the  nature  of  his  empire  was  not 
calculated  for  that  fpecies  of  power. 

Russia  has  but  few  fea-coafts  ;  moft  of  them  are 
not  peopled  ;  and  no  navigation  will  ever  be  car¬ 
ried  on,  unlefs  there  fhould  be  a  change  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Where  then  will  officers  be  found  capable 
of  commanding  men  of  war  ? 

Peter  I.,  however,  found  means  to  form  a  navy* 
Apaffion,  which  nothing  could  controul,  made  him 
furmount  obftacles  which  were  thought  to  be  in¬ 
vincible  ;  but  this  he  did  with  more  parade  than 
utility.  If  ever  his  fucceffors  are  earneflly  intent 
to  promote  the  good  of  their  empire,  they  will 
forego  the  vain  glory  of  difplaying  their  flag  in 
diflant  latitudes,  where  they  have  no  trade  to  pro¬ 
tect,  as  theirs  is  all  carried  on  upon  their  own 
coafls,  and  only  by  foreign  merchants.  When 
the  Ruffians  thus  change  their  fyftem,  they  will  fave 
the  needlefs  expence  of  thirty-fix -or  forty  men  of 
war,  and  will  be  fatisficd  with  their  galleys,  which 
are  fufficient  for  their  defence,  and  would  even 
enable  them  to  attack  all  the  powers  on  the  Baltic, 
if  it  fhould  be  neceflary. 

These  galleys  are  of  different  rates  :  fome  are 
fitted  for  cavalry,  but  a  greater  number  for  infan¬ 
try.  As  the  troo'ps  themlelves,  who  are  taught  to 
manage  the  oar,  compofe  the  crew,  the  galleys  are 

armed 
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armed ‘without  expence  or  delay.  The  anchor  is  B  °v° 
dropped  every  night,  and  the  troops  land  where  v - ^ 


When  the  landing  is  effected,  the  troops  draw 
the  galleys  afhore,  and  form  a  kind  of  intrench- 
ment  with  them.  Part  of  the  army  are  left  as  a 
guard,  and  the  reft  difperfe  about  the  country  that 
they  intend  to  lay  under  contribution.  When  the 
expedition  is  over,  they  reimbark,  and  renew  their 
plunders  in  other  places.  Experience  has  fhewn 
how  much  may  be  done  by  thefe  armaments. 

The  changes  we  have  fuggefted  are  indifpenf- 
ably  necefiary  to  render  Ruftia  a  flouriihing  ftate ; 
but  this  is  not  the  only  thing  required.  To  infure 
the  continuance  of  her  profperity,  fome  liability 
muft  be  given  to  the  order  of  the  fucceftion.  The 
crown  of  Ruftia  was  long  hereditary;  Peter  I.  made 
it  patrimonial ;  and  it  became  eledive  at  the  laft 
revolution.  But  every  nation  would  wifti  to  know 
upon  what  right  its  government  is  eftablifhed ;  and 
the  claim  that  has  die  greateft  effed  upon  the  peo¬ 
ple  is  birth-right.  When  this  evident  mark  of 
fucceftion  is  removed  from  the  eyes  of  the  multi¬ 
tude,  univerfal  revolt  and  difiention  prevail. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  give  the  people  a 
'fovereign  whom  they  cannot  refufe  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  :  that  fovereign  muft  make  them  happy ;  and 
this  can  never  be  done  in  Ruftia,  till  the  form  01 
'  government  is  changed. 

Civil  Haver, y  is  the  condition  of  every  fubjed 
'  in  the  empire,  who  is  not  noble :  they  are  all  at 
the  difpofal  of  their  barbarous  mailers,  as  cattle 
are  in  other  countries.  Amongft  theie  (laves,  none 
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book  are  fo  ill  ufed  as  thofe  who  till  the  ground  ;  thofe 
v,  .  0 

valuable  men,  whofe  Safe,  happinefs,  and  freedom, 
have  been  celebrated  with  fuch  enthufiafm  in  hap* 
pier  climates. 

Political  flavery  is  the  lot  of  the  whole  nation, 
fmce  the  fovereigns  have  eftablilhed  arbitrary 
power.  Among  the  fubjefts  who  are  confidered 
as  free,  not  one  can  be  morally  certain  of  the 
fafety  of  his  perfon,  the  property  of  his  fortune, 
or  even  of  his  liberty,  which  may  at  any  time  be 
taken  away,  except  in  fome  cafes  previoufly  deter¬ 
mined  by  lawr. 

Europe  has  long  been  entertained  with  the 
project  of  a  code  of  laws  preparing  for  Ruffia. 
The  great  princefs,  who  now  governs  that  em¬ 
pire,  well  knew,  that  the  people  themfelves  mufir 
approve  the  laws  they  are  to  obey,  that  they 
may  reverence  and  value  them  as  their  own  work* 
and  thus  addreffed  the  deputies  from  all  the  cities 
of  her  vaft  empire :  My  children ,  confider  welly 
with  me,  the  inter  efts  of  the  nation  \  let  us  toge¬ 
ther  draw  up  a  body  of  laws ,  which  may  eftablijh 
public  felicity  upon  a  permanent  bafts.  But  what 
are  laws  without  magiftrates  ?  What  are  mapi- 
Prates,  whofe  fentence  the  defpot  may  reverfe 
according  to  his  own  caprice,  and  even  punilh 
them  for  palling  it  ? 

Under  fuch  a  government,  no  tie  can  fubfift 
between  the  members  and  their  head.  If  he 
is  always  formidable  to  them,  they  are  no 
lefs  fo  to  him.  The  ftrength  he  exerts  to  op- 
prefs  them,  is  no  other  than  their  own  united 
ftrehgth  turned  againft  themfelves.  Defpair,  or  a 

flobl  e* 
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!  nobler  fentiment,  may  every  moment  turn  it  B  °y°  K 
againft  him.  v  — 9 

’  The  refpecft  dUe  to  the  memory  of  fo  great 
a  man  as  Peter  I.  ought  not  to  prevent  us  from 
declaring  that  his  talents  did  not  enable  him  at 
one  view  to  difeover  every  requifite  neceffary  to 
I  form  a  well-conftittited  ftate.  He  was  naturally 
a  man  of  genius,  and  ftad  been  infpired  with  a 
love  of  glory.  This  paffion  made  him  aftive, 
patient,  affiduousj  indefatigable,  and  capable  of 
conquering  every  difficulty  which  nature,  igno¬ 
rance,  cuftom,  or  obftinacy,  could  oppofe  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  fuccefs  of  thefe  enterprizes.  With  thefe 
virtues,  and  the  foreign  aids  he  called  in,  he  fuc- 
i  ceeded  in  eftabliffiing  an  army,  a  fleet,  and  a  fea- 
port.  He  made  feveral  regulations  neceffary  for 
the  profecution  of  his  great  projects ;  but  though 
he  has  been  generally  extolled  as  a  lawgiver,  he 
!  only  enacted  two  or  three  laws,  and  thofe  bear  a 
{lamp  of  a  favage  difpolition.  He  never  proceeded 
fo  far  as  to  combine  the  happinefs  of  his  people 
with  his  own  perfonal  greatnefs.  After  his  noble 
inftitutions,  his  people  were  as  wretched  as  ever, 
and  dill  groaned  under  poverty,  flavery,  and  op- 
predion.  He  never  relaxed  in  any  one  instance  his 
arbitrary  power,  but  rather  made  it  more  oppref- 
flve ;  and  bequeathed  to  his  fucceffors  that  detefl- 
able  and  pernicious  idea,  that  the  fubjects  are  no¬ 
thing,  and  that  the  fovereign  is  all. 

Since  his  death,  it  has  been  repeatedly  afferted 
that  the  nation  was  not  yet  fufficiently  enlightened 
to  receive  any  benefit  from  being  made  free.  But 
let  flattering  courtiers  and  falfe  minifters  learn,  that 
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liberty  is  the  birth-right  of  all  men ;  that  every 
well-regulated  fociety  ought  to  be  directed  to  the 
general  good  s  and  that  it  is  power  obtained  by 
unlawful  means  which  has  deprived  the  greateft 
part  of  the  globe  of  this  natural  advantage, 

Catherine*  who  feems  to  have  afcended  the 
throne  with  an  ambition  for  great  a6tions*  begins 
to  be  fenfible,  that  ravages  committed  in  the  der 
ferts  of  Moldavia*  and  in  fome  defencelefs  iflands* 
bought  with  the  lives  of  two  or  three  hundred 
thoufand  men*  will  not  endear  her  name  to  pof- 
terity.  She  is  labouring  to  inftil  notions  of  liberty 
into  a  people  ftupified  by  flavery ;  but  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  die  will  fucceed  with  the  prelent 
generation. 

With  regard  to  the  next*  perhaps*  the  bed 
method  would  be*  to  chufe  out  one  of  the  molt 
fertile  provinces  of  the  empire*  to  eredl  habi¬ 
tations  there*  and  to  fupply  them  with  all  the 
implements  of  husbandry*  and  to  allot  a  portion 
of  land  to  each  houfe.  It  would  then  be  pro¬ 
per  to  invite  free  men  from  civilized  countries* 
to  give  them  the  entire  property  of  the  houfes 
and  lands  prepared  for  them*  to  fecure  to  them  a 
fubfiftence  for  three  years*  and  to  have  them  go¬ 
verned  by  a  chief  who  has  no  property  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  A  toleration  fhould  be  granted  to  all  religions* 
and  confequendy  private  and  domeftic  worfhip 
fhould  be  allowed*  but  no  public  form  of  worfhip 
be  eftablifhed. 

r  c. 

From  thence  the  feeds  of  liberty  would  fpread  all 
over  the  empire  :  the  adjacent  countries  would  fee 
the  happinefs  of  thefe  eolonifh,  and  wilh  to  be  as 

•  .  .  happy 
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happy  as  they*  Were  I  to  be  call  among  lavages,  B  °y°  K 
I  would  not  bid  them  build  huts  to  ihelter  them 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather ;  they  Would 
only  laugh  at  me  5  but  I  would  build  one  myfelfi 
When  the  fevere  feafon  came  on,  I  fhould  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  my  forefight  *  the  favage  would  fee  it, 
and  next  year  he  would  imitate  me*  It  is  the  fame 
with  an  enflaved  nation ;  we  are  not  to  bid  them 
be  free*  but  we  are  to  lay  before  their  eyes  the 
fweets  of  liberty,  and  they  will  wifh.  for  them. 

I  would  by  no  means  impofe  upon  my  colonifts 
the  burden  of  the  firft  expences  I  had  incurred  on 
their  account ;  much  lefs  would  I  entail  the  pre¬ 
tended  debt  upon  their  offspring*  This  would  be 
falfe  and  inhuman  policy.  Is  not  a  ftate  fufficiently 
rewarded  by  a  man  of  twenty,  twenty-five,  or  thirty 
years  of  age,  who  voluntarily  devotes  his  perfon, 
his  ftrength,  his  talents,  and  his  life,  to  the  fervice 
of  the  public  ?  Muft  he  pay  a  rent  likewife  for  the 
prefent  he  makes  ?  When  he  becomes  opulent,  he 
may  be  confidered  as  a  fubjeft,  but  not  till  the 
third  or  fourth  generation,  if  the  project  is  meant 
to  fucceed,  and  if  the  people  are  to  be  brought  to 
that  condition,  the  advantages  of  which  they  have 
had  time  to  be  acquainted  with. 

In  this  new  arrangement,  where  the  interefts 
of  the  monarch  will  be  blended  with  thofe  of  the 
fubjeft,  in  order  to  ftrengthen  Ruffia,  fhe  muft 
aim  lefs  at  glory,  and  facrifice  the  influence  fhe  has 
affumed  over  the  general  affairs  of  Europe.  Peters¬ 
burg,  which  has  improperly  been  made  a  capital, 
muft  be  reduced  to  a  meet  commercial  ftaple ; 
and  the  feat  of  government  transferred  to  the 
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heart  of  the  empire.  It  is  from  fuch  a  center  of 
dominion,  that  a  wife  fovereign,  acquainted  with 
the  wants  and  refources  of  his  people,  will  effec¬ 
tually  labour  to  unite  the  detached  parts  of  that 
large  empire.  From  the  fuppreflion  of  every  kind 
of  llavery  will  fpring  up  a  middle  Rate  among 
the  people,  without  which,  neither  arts,  manners, 
nor  learning,  ever  exifted  in  any  nation. 

Till  this  is  accomplifhed,  the  court  of  Ruflla 
will  endeavour  in  vain  to  enlighten  the  nation,  by 
inviting  famous  men  from  all  countries.  Thofe 
exotics  will  perifh  there,  as  foreign  plants  do  in 
our  green-houfes.  In  vain  will  they  ere£t  fchools 
and  academies  at  Peterfburg ;  in  vain  will  they 
fend  pupils  to  Paris  and  to  Rome,  to  be  trained 
up  under  the  belt  makers.  Thofe  young  men, 
on  their  return  from  their  travels,  will  be  forced 
to  negleCt  their  talents,  and  embrace  an  inferior 
Ration  to  procure  a  fubfiRence.  In  all  under¬ 
takings,  much  depends  upon  the  RrR  Reps  we 
take ;  and  the  firR  Rep  is  certainly  to  encourage 
mechanic  arts,  and  the  lower  ciaffes  of  men.  If 
we  learn  to  till  the  ground,  to  drefs  fkins,  to 
manufacture  our  wool,  we  fhall  foon  fee  wealthy 
families  fpring  up.  From  thefe  will  arife  chil¬ 
dren,  who,  not  chufmg  to  follow  the  laborious 
profeiTions  of  their  fathers,  will  begin  to  think, 
to  convene,  to  write,  and  to  imitate  nature ;  and 
then  we  ihall  have  philofophers,  orators,  poets, 
painters,  and  Ratuaries.  Their  produChons  will 
be  fought  after  by  rich  men,  and  they  will  pur- 
chale  them.  As  long  as  men  are  in  want,  they 
will  work,  and  continue  their  labour  till  their 
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wants  are  latisfied.  Then  they  become  indo¬ 
lent,  and  unable  to  employ  their  time ;  and  thus 
the  finer  arts  are  in  all  places  the  offspring  of 
genius  and  indolence,  for  men  fly  to  them  when 
they  have  no  other  refources. 

If  we  attend  to  the  progrefs  of  fociety,  we 
fhall  find  hufbandmen  plundered  by  robbers ;  thefe 

hufbandmen  feledt  a  few  from  among  themfelves 

> 

to  oppofe  the  robbers,  and  thus  they  commence 
foldiers.  Whilft  fome  are  reaping,  and  the  reft 
upon  guard,  fome  perfons  looking  on  fay  to 
the  labourers  and  foldiers.  You  feem  to  be  hard 
at  work;  if  you  that  are  hufbandmen  will  feed 
us,  and  you  that  are  foldiers  will  defend  us, 
we  will  beguile  your  labours  with  our  fongs  and 
dances.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  troubadour, 
or  bard,  and  of  the  man  of  fcience.  In  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  the  latter  is  fometimes  joined  with 
the  chief  againft  the  people,  and  fings  the  praifes 
of  tyranny ;  fometimes  with  the  people  againft 
the  tyrant,  and  then  he  fings  the  praifes  of  li¬ 
berty.  Whichever  part  he  takes,  he  becomes  in 
time  a  citizen  of  confequence. 

Let  us  attend  to  the  ufual  progrefs  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  indeed  it  would  be  in  vain  to  depart 
from  it.  We  fhall  find  all  our  efforts  ineffec¬ 
tual,  and  every  thing  tending  to  decay  around 
us ;  we  fhall  be  nearly  in  the  fame  barbarous  ftate, 
from  which  we  endeavoured  to  extricate  our- 
lelves ;  nor  fhall  we  be  able  to  effefl  this,  till 
fome  events  occafion  an  imperfect  police  to  be 
eftablifhed,  whofe  progrefs  at  moft  can  only  be 
accelerated  by  foreign  affiftance.  This  is  all  we 
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B  09  k  can  reafonably  expeCt,  and  we  muft  continue  to 
cultivate  our  land* 

In  this  we  fhall  find  another  advantage,  which 
is,  that  the  arts  and  fciences  of  our  own  growth 
will  gradually  advance  towards  perfection,  and  we 
fhall  be  originals ;  whereas,  if  we  copy  foreign 
models,  we  fhall  be  ignorant  of  the  caufe  of  their 
perfection,  and  we  fhall  never  be  any  thing  more 
than  imperfect  imitators. 

The  picture  we  have  here  drawn  of  Ruflla 
may  be  thought  to  be  an  improper  digreffion ; 
but,  perhaps,  this  is  the  time  to  form  a  right 
eftimate  of  a  power,  which,  for  fome  years  paft, 
has  aCted  fo  confpicuous  and  diitinguifhed  a  part. 
Let  us  now  enquire  into  the  connections  other 
European  nations  have  formed  with  China. 

Industry  prevails  among  the  Chinefe  more 
than  among  any  other  people  in  the  world ;  per¬ 
haps,  indeed,  it  is  the  only  country  in  which  no 
idle  perfon  can  be  found.  Though  the  art  of 
printing  is  known  there,  and  general  education 
carefully  attended  to,  yet  the  Chinefe  cannot  fhew 
either  a  capital  building  or  a  beautiful  ftatue, 
or  any  elegant  compofitions  in  poetry  or  profe ; 
they  have  no  mufic  nor  painting ;  nor  have  they 
any  of  that  kind  of  knowledge,  which  a  man  of 
reflection,  and  even  unconnected  with  fociety, 
might  by  his  own  induftry  carry  to  a  great  de¬ 
gree  of  perfection.  As  their  cuftoms  allow  of 
no  emigration,  and  as  the  empire  is  extremely 
populous,  their  labours  are  confined  to  the  ne- 
ceffaries  of  life.  More  profit  attends  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  molt  trifling  ufeful.  art,  than  is  de¬ 
rived 
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rrved  from  the  moft  fublime  difcovery  which  is  B  °v°  * 
only  an  exertion  of  genius.  A  man,  who  can  turn  '  v  ' 
t]ie  cuttings  of  gauze  to  fome  ufe,  is  more  efteemed 
than  one  who  can  folve  the  moft  difficult  pro¬ 
blem.  In  this  country  it  is  a  queftion  ftill  more 
frequently  alked  than  among  ourfelves,  JVhat  is 
the  ufe  of  this  ?  The  apprehenfion  of  a  fcarcity 
ftlls  the  mind  of  every  citizen  with  anxiety :  they 
all  exert  their  utmoft  endeavours,  and  lofe  no 
time  in  endeavouring  to  prevent  it.  Private  m- 
tereft  is  the  fecret  or  open  fpring  of  all  the 
actions  of  the  Chinefe.  They  muft  therefore  ne- 
ceffarily  be  addi&ed  to  lying,  fraud,  and  theft  * 
and  muft  be  mean,  felfiffi,  and  covetous.  v 
An  European,  who  buys  filks  at  Canton,  is 
cheated  in  the  quantity,  quality,  and  price.  The 
goods  are  carried  on  board  ;  where  the  difhonefty 
of  the  Chinefe  merchant  is  foon  detedted.  When 
he  comes  for  his  money,  the  European  tells  him, 

Chinefe,  thou  haft  cheated  me.  That  may  be, 
replies  the  Chinefe,  but  you  muft  pay.  But,  fays 
the  European,  thou  art  a  rogue,  a  fcoundrel,  a 
wretch.  European,  anfwers  the  Chinefe,  that 
may  be,  but  I  muft  be  paid.  The  European 
pays ;  the  Chinefe  takes  his  money,  and  fays  at 
parting.  What  has  thy  anger  availed  thee  ?  what 
advantage  haft  thou  obtained  by  thy  abufe  of 
me  ?  would  it  not  have  been  much  better  to  have 
■paid  at  once,  and  have  been  filent  ?  W  herever 
men  are  hardened  to  infults,  and  are  not  afhamed 
of  diftioncfty,  the  empire  may  be  very  well 
governed,  but  the  morals  of  the  people  muft  be 
"V'ery  bad,  ,  .  _ 
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This  difpofition  for  gain  made  the  Chinefe  re¬ 
nounce  the  ufe  of  gold  and  filver  coin  ip  their  in¬ 
land  trade.  They  were  forced  to  this  by  the  great 
increafe  of  coiners,  and  were  reduced  to  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  ufmg  only  copper  money. 

Copper  becoming  fcarce,  though  hiftory  has 
not  informed  us  by  what  means,  thofe  fhells  were 
afterwards  brought  into  ufe,  fo  well  known  by 
the  name  of  cowries.  The  government,  having 
obferved  that  the  people  grew  diifatisfied  with 
fo  brittle  a  commodity  in  lieu  of  coin,  ordered 
that  all  copper  veffels  in  the  empire  ihould  be 
brought  to  the  mint.  This  ill-judged  expedient 
proving  inefficient  to  anfwer  the  demands  of  the 
public,  about  four ' hundred  temples  of  the  god 
Fo  were  ordered  to  be  demoliffied,  and  all  his 
idols  melted  down.  After  this,  the  court  paid 
the  magiftrates  and  the  army,  partly  in  copper, 
ana  par  ay  in  paper  currency.  The  people  were 
10  exafperated  at  thefe  dangerous  innovations,  that 
the  government  was  obliged  to  drop  them.  From 
that  time,  which  was  three  hundred  years  ago, 
copper  coin  is  the  only  legal  money. 

Notwithstanding  the  felf-interefted  difpofi¬ 
tion  of  the  Chinefe,  their  foreign  connections  were 
for  a  long  time  but  fmall.  Their  referved  beha¬ 
viour  with  other  people  proceeded  from  the  con¬ 
tempt  they  had  for  them.  They  grew  defirous, 
however,  of  irequenting  the  neighbouring  ports ; 
and  the  Tartar  government.  Ids  folicitous  to  pre- 
ferve  the^ancient  manners  than  the  former  govern¬ 
ment  was,  favoured  this  means  of  increafing  the 
wealth  or  tne  nation,  voyages  were  openly  un¬ 
dertaken. 
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dertaken,  which  before  were  only  tolerated  by.tna 
interefted  governors  of  the  maritime  provinces. 

A  people  fo  famed  for  their  wifdom  could  not 
fail  ol  meeting  with  a  favourable  leception  where 
ever  they  went.  They  took  advantage  of  the 
high  opinion  other  nations  entertained  of  their 
tafte,  to  recommend  the  commodities  they  had 
to  difpofe  of;  and  their  aftivity  exerted  itfeif  on 

the  continent  as  well  as  by  lea. 

China  at  prefent  trades  with  Corea,  which  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  originally  peopled  with 
Tartars.  It  has  certainly  often  been  conquered 
by  them,  and  has  been  fometimes  lubjeft  to,  fome- 
times  independent  of,  the  Chinefe ;  to  whom  it 
now  pays  tribute.  Here  they  carry  china-ware, 
tea,  and  filks ;  and  in  return  bring  home  hemp 
and  cotton,  and  an  ordinary  fort  of  ginieng. 

The  Tartars,  who  may  be  confidered  as  foreign¬ 
ers,  purchafe  of  the  Chinefe  woollen  fluffs,  rice, 
tea,  and  tobacco,  for  which  they  give  them  ineep, 
oxen,  furs,  and  chiefly  ginfeng.  This  llirufa  grows 
only  upon  the  higheft  mountains,  in  the  thickeft 
forefls,  and  about  craggy  rocks.  The  ftem  is  fome- 
what  hairy,  ftraight,  round,  and  of  a  deep  red,  ex¬ 
cept  towards  the  bottom,  where  it  becomes  whitifh. 

It  grows  to  die  height  of  about  eighteen  inches. 
Towards  the  top,  it  throws  out  branches  which 
bear  oblqpg  leaves,  that  are  fmall,  woolly,  jagged, 
of  a  dark  green  on  the  upper  fide,  and  whitifh  and 
glofly  on  the  back.  The  age  of  the  fhrub  is  known 
by  the  fboots,  and  its  value  increafes  in  proportion 
to  its  age.  The  virtues  of  the  ginfeng  are  many ;  but 

it  is  or ne rally  allowed  to  be  a  iliefigthener  o  t  te 
°  ;  ftomach, 
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b  o^o  k  ftomach,.- a  purifier  of  the  blood.  The  Chinefe  are 
— t  fo  fond  of  it,  that  they  never  think  they  can  pay 
too  dear  for  it.  The  government  fends  out  ten 
thoufand  Tartar  foldiers  every  year  to  gather  this 
plant ;  and  every  one  is  obliged  to  bring  home  two 
ounces  of  the  beft  ginfeng  gratis,  and  for  the  reft 
they  are  paid  its  weight  in  filver.  Private  perfons 
are  not  allowed  to  gather  it.  This  odious  prohibi¬ 
tion  does  not  prevent  them.  If  they  djd  not  break 
this  unjuft  law,  they  would  not  be  able  to  pay  for 
the  commodities  they  buy  in  the  empire,  and  con- 
fequently  muft  fubrnit  to  the  want  of  them. 

We  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  trade  of 
China  with  the  Ruffians.  At  prefent  it  is  of  little 
confequence,  but  it  may  and  muft  become  con- 
fiderable.  -  * 

The  trade  China  carries  on  with  the  inhabitants’ 
of  Lefs  Bucharia  confifts  only  in  exchanging  its  tea, 
tobacco,  and  woollen  cloth,  for  the  gold  duft  thefe 
people  find  in  their  ftreams  when  the  fnow  begins-- 
to  melt.  If  ever  thofe  favages  learn  to  work  the 
mines  that  their  mountains  abound  with,  their  con¬ 
nections,  which  are  now  fo  few,  will  foon  increafe, 
aftd  it  is  impoifible  to  determine  how  far  they  may 
be;  extended. 

~  T* h e  empire  of  China  is  parted  from  the  Mogul' 
detentions,  and  other  parts  of  India,  by  fands, 
mountains,  and  rocks,  which  prevent  all  com¬ 
munication  j  their  inland  trade  is,  therefore,  fo 
contracted,  that  it  does  not  exceed  eight  or  nine 
millions  *.  i  hat  which  they  carry  on  by  fea  is, 
more  eonfiderable. 

*  On  an  average,  about  372,000!, 
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It  is  fupported  by  their  filks,  their  tea,  their  8  v 

china,  and  fome  articles  of  lefs  confequence.  Japan  '  ^ 

pays  the  Chinefe  in  copper  and  gold ;  the  Philip¬ 
pine  i (lands,  with  piaftres ;  Batavia,  with  pepper 
and  other  fpices ;  Siam,  with  woods  for  dying, 
and  with  varnifh  ;  Tonquin,  with  filk ;  and  Co- 
chinchina,  with  fugar  and  gold.  All  thefe  feve- 
ral  articles  together  may  ampunt  to  thirty  mil¬ 
lions*,  and  employ  a  hundred  and  fifty  veffels.  The 
Chinefe  get  at  leaft  cent,  per  cent,  upon  them,  of 
which  Cochinchina  pays  half.  Their  correfpondents 
in  mod  of  the  towns  they  trade  with  are  defcendents 
of  their  own  countrymen,  who  fled  from  China 
when  the  Tartars  made  themfelves  mailers  of  it. 

The  trade  of  China,  which  is  not  carried  on  to 
the  north  beyond  Japan,  nor  to  the  eaft  beyond 
the  (freights  of  Malacca  and  of  Sunda,  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  been  extended,  if  the  Chinefe  Ihip- 
builders  had  not  been  fo  wedded  to  their  old  cuf- 
toms,  and  had  condefcended  to  receive  inftruftion 
from  the  Europeans. 

When  the  Europeans  firft  appeared  upon  the 
‘  coalls  of  China,  they  were  admitted  equally  into 
all  the  ports.  Their  extreme  familiarity  with  the 
women,  their  haughtinefs  with  the  men,  and  re¬ 
peated  a£ls  of  infult  and  indifcretion,  foon  deprived 
them  of  that  privilege ;  and  now  they  are  only 
fuffered  to  put  in  at  Canton,  the  fouthernmoft  har¬ 
bour  of  the  empire. 

The  city  of  Canton  is  fituated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris,  a  large  river,  which  on  one  part  com¬ 
municates  with  the  remoteft  provinces  by  means  of 
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b  o^o  k  federal  canals,  and  on  the  other  admits  the  largelt 
Ihips  to  come  up  to  its  walls.  Formerly  the  French 
fhips  were  to  be  feen  there  with  the  Chinefe  vel- 
fels  ;  but  now  all  European  fhips  are  obliged  to 
anchor  at  Hoaung-pon,  four  leagues  from  the  city. 
It  is  not  clear,  whether  the  Chinefe'were  induced 
t  £o  take  this  precaution  from  the  fear  of  being  fur- 
prifed,  or  whether  it  was  a  contrivance  of  nTen  in 
power  for  their  own  private  interefh  The  mif- 
truftful  and  rapacious  difpofition  of  the  Chineie 
authoriles  both  thele  conjectures. 

This  regulation  did  not  affeft  the  failors  them- 
felves ;  they  Ihll  enjoyed  in  Canton  all  the  freedom 
that  is  confiftent  with  public  tranquillity.  They  were 
naturally  inclined  to  make  an  improper  ufe  of  this 
indulgence,  and  they  loon  grew  tired  of  the  cir- 
cumfpedtion  which  is  requifite  under  a  government 
fo  much  addicted  to  ceremony.  They  were  pu- 
niflied  for  their  imprudence,  and  forbidden  all  ac- 
cefs  to  men  in  power.  The  magiftrate,  wearied  out 
with  their  perpetual  complaints,  would  no  longer - 
heai  them  but  through  the  channel  of  interpreters 
who  were  dependent  on  the  Chinefe  merchants.' 
All  Europeans  were  ordered  to  refide  in  one  par¬ 
ticular  part  of  the  town,  that  was  allotted  to  them. ' 
None  were  exempted  but  fuch  as  could  procure  a 
perion  who  would  be  anfwerable  for  their  o-0od 
behaviour.  The  reftraints  were  made  ftiil  more  • 
grievous  in  1 7  60.  The  court,  being  informed  by  the 
Englifh,  that  tratle  laboured  under  great  difficulties 
fent  qommiffaries  from  Pekin,  who  were  bribed  by 
tat  parties  aecufed.  Upon  the  report  made  by 
tnde  partial  men,  all  the  Europeans  were  con- 
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fined  in  a  few  houfes,  where  they  could  only  trade 
with  fuch  merchants  as  had  an  exclufive  privilege. 
This  monopoly  has  lately  been  abolifhed,  but  the 
other  redraints  (till  continue  the  fame. 

These  mortifications  have  not  induced  us  to  re- 
linquifh  the  trade  to  China.  We  continue  to  get 
from  thence  tea ,  china,  raw  filk,  manmadured 
filks,  varnifh,  paper,  and  fome  other  articles. 

The  tea-plant  is  a  flirub  about  as  high  as  our 
pomegranate  or  myrtle.  It  is  propagated  by  feeas, 
which  are  fown  in  holes  three  or  four  inches  deep. 
No  part  of  it  is  ufed  but  the  leaves ;  which  it 
bears  in  abundance  at  three  years  old,  but  a  lefs 
quantity  at  feven.  It  is  then  cut  down  to  the  dem 
to  obtain  the  ftioots,  every  one  of  which  bears 
nearly  as  many  leaves  as  a  whole  fhrub. 

Tea  is  cultivated  in  moil  provinces  of  China, 
but  is  not  equally  good  every  where;  though  care 
is  always  taken  to  place  it  in  a  fouthern  afped  and 
in  valleys.  The  tea  that  grows  in  deny  ground  is 
far  preferable  to  that  which  grows  in  a  light  foil, 
but  the  word  fort  is  that  which  is  produced  in  a 
clayifh  ground. 

The  different  degree  of  perfedion  in  tea  doe 
not  arife  merely  from  the  difference  of  foil ;  but 
chiefly  from  the  feafon  in  which  it  is  gathered. 

The  tea  is  gathered  in. March,  when  the  leaves 
are  yet  fmall,  tender,  and  delicate ;  and  this  is 
called  Imperial  Tea,  becaufe  it  is  chiefly  referved 
for  the  ufe  of  the  court  and  people  of  rank.  T  he 
fecond  time  of  gathering  it  is  in  April ;  the  leaves 
are  then  larger  and  more  fpread,  but  of  lefs  qua¬ 
lity  than  the  firfl.  The  lad  and  word  kind  of  tea 
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is  gathered  in  May.  It  is  all  clofely  packed  up  in 
chefts  made  of  a  cosrfe  kind  of  tin,  that  the  air 
may  not  get  at  it*  which  would  fpoil  its  flavour. 

Tea  is  the  common  drink  of  the  Chinefe ;  anil 
•was  not  introduced  among  them  through  vain  ca¬ 
price.  Almoft  throughout  the  empire,  the  water 
is  unwholefome  and  naufeous.  Of  all  the  methods 
that  were  tried  to  improve  it,  none  fucceeded  fo 
Well  as  tea.  Upon  trial  it  was  thought  to  be  en¬ 
dued  with  many  virtues,  and  extolled  as  an  excel¬ 
lent  diffolvent,  a  purifier  of  the  blood,  a  ftrength- 
ener  of  the  head  and  ftomach,  and  a  promoter  of 
digeflion  and  perfp [ration. 

The  high  opinion  which  the  Europeans,  who. 
firft  went  into  China,  conceived  of  its  inhabitants, 
induced  them  to  adopt  the  high,  though,  perhaps, 
exaggerated  opinion  the  Chinefe  had  of  tea.  We 
caught  the  enthufiafm ;  and  it  has  gone  on  in- 
ereafing  In  the  North  of  Europe  and  America, 
where  the  air  is  thick  and  loaded  with  vapours. 

Whatever  may  be  the  influence  of  prejudice  in 
general,  yet  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  tea  produces 
fome  good  effeds  in  thole  countries  where  the  ufe 
of  it  is  univerfally  adopted  i  but  thefe  effeds  can¬ 
not  be  fo  great  any  where  as  in  China.  We  know 
the  Chinefe  refefve  the  bed  tea  for  themfelves,  and 
adulterate  that  intended  for  exportation,  by  mixing 
with  it  other  leaves,  which  refdmble  thofe  of  tea 
in  fhape,  but  may  not  have  the  fame  properties. 
We  know  too,  that,  finee  the  exportation  has  been 
fo  great,  they  are  not  fo  curious  in  the  choice  of 
the  foil,  nor  fo  careful  in  the  preparing  of  it. 
Our  manner  of  tiling  it  may  likewife  contribute  to 
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lefien  its  virtues.  We  drink  it  too  hot  and  too  ®  K 
ftrongj  we  put  in  a  great  deal  of  fugar,  frequently  '  ■■  v—' 
perfumes,  and  fometimes  pernicious  liquors.  Be- 
fides  all  this,  its  being  conveyed  fo  far  by  fea  is 
alone  fufficient  to  exhauft  moft  of  its  falubrious 

falts,  o  * 

We  fhall  never  be  able  to  determine  exa&ly  the 

virtues  of  tea,,  till  it  is  tranfplanted  into  our  own 
climates.  We  began  to  defpair  of  fuccefs,  though 
the  experiments  had  been  only  made  with  feed, 
and  of  a  bad  fort  too.  At  laft  a  tree  has  been 
brought  over,  the  Item  of  which  meafured  fix 
inches  5  and  it  has  been  put  into  the  hands  of  Lin- 
nseus,  the  moft  celebrated  botanift  in  Europe.  He 
has  found  means  to  preferve  it,  and  thinks  he  fhall 
be  able  to  propagate  it  in  open  air,  even  in  Swe¬ 
den,  fince  it  thrives  in  the  northern  parts  of  China* 

It  will  be  a  very  great  advantage  to  us,  if  we  can 
cultivate  a  plant,  which  can  never  fuffer  fo  much 
by  change  of  foil,  as  by  growing  mufty  in  the  long 
voyage  it  muft  undergo  in  being  brought  from 
abroad.  It  is  not  long  fince  we  had  as  little  pro¬ 
pped  of  attaining  to  the  art  of  making  porce^ 

lain.  *  "  ’ 

Some  years  ago  there  were  in  the  colle&ion  of  ™*nf*™* 

Count  Caylus  two  or  three  little  fragments  of  a  ia 

vafe  fuppofed  to  be  Egyptian,  which  being  care¬ 
fully  analyfed  proved  to  be  unglazed  porcelain.  If 
that  learned  man  is  not  miftaken,  or  has  not  been 
mifthformed,  the  making  of  porcelain  was  known 
in  the  fiourifhing  days  of  ancient  Egypt,  But, 
without  fome  more  authentic  monuments  than  the 

allegation  of  a  ftngk  fad,  we  muft  not  deprive 

China 
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China  of  this  invention,  where  the  art  has  been 
known  for  a  longer  time  than  we  can  trace. 

Egypt  is  fuppofed  by  many  to  have  the  pre¬ 
eminence  in  point  of  antiquity,  both  in  regard  to 
its  foundation,  and  to  laws,  lciences,  and  arts,  in 
general,  though  perhaps  China  may  have  as  good 
a  claim.  Nor  can  it  be  certainly  determined,  whe¬ 
ther  thefe  two  empires  are  not  equally  ancient;  and 
have  not  received  all  their  focial  inftitutions  from 
a  people  inhabiting  the  vaft  region  that  divides 
them  ?  Whether  the  favage  inhabitants  of  the  great 
mountains  of  Afia,  after  wandering  about  for 
many  ages  on  the  continent  that  forms  the  center 
of  our  hemifphere,  have  not  infenfibly  difperfed 
themfelves  towards  the  coafts  of  the  feas  that  fur- 
round  it,  and,  formed  themfelves  into  feparate  na¬ 
tions  in  China,  India,  Perfia,  and  Egypt  ?  Whe¬ 
ther  the  fucceffive  floods,  which  may  have  hap¬ 
pened  in  that  part  of  the  world,  may  not  have  in- 
cloied  and  confined  them  •  to  thofe  regions  full  of 
mountains  and  deierts?  Thefe  conjectures  are  not 
foreign  to  the  hiftory  of  commerce,  which  in  fu¬ 
ture  times  muft  greatly  tend  to  illuftrate  the  gene¬ 
ral  hiftory  of  the  human  race,  of  the  feveral  fettle- 
ments  they  have  formed,  of  their  opinions,  and' 
inventions  of  every  kind. 

The  art  of  making  porcelain  is,  if  not  one  of 
the  moft  wonderful,  at  leaft  one  of  the  molt  pleaf- 
ing  that  men  have  ever  difeovered  ;  it  is  the  neat- 
nefs  of  luxury,  which  is  preferable  to  its  ma/ni- 

r  to 

licence. 

Porcelain  is  an  earthen  ware  of  the  moft  per¬ 
fect  kind.  It  varies  in  colour,  texture,  and  tranf- 
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parency.  Tranfparency,  indeed,  is  not  effential  to  B  °v° 
ft,  for  there  is  a  great  deal  of  very  fine  porcelain  v 

which  has  not  this  quality. 

It  is  ufually  covered  with  white  or  coloured 
varnifti.  This  varnifh  is  merely  a  layer  of  melted 
glafs,  which  muft  never  be  completely  tranfparent. 

This  is  ftiled  glazed  porcelain,  and  is  properly 
what  we  call  china ;  the  unglazed  is  diftmguiftied 
by  the  name  of  porcelain  bifcuit.  This  is  mtnn- 
fically  as  good  as  the  other,  but  is  neither  fo  ele¬ 
gant,  fo  bright,  noi  fo  beautiful. 

&  The  word  earthen-ware  is  well  adapted  to  por¬ 
celain,  becaufe,  as  all  other  earthen  ware,  the  fub- 
ftance  of  it  is  pure  earth,  without  any  alteration 
from  art  but  the  mere  divifion  of  its  parts.  No 
metallic  or  faline  fubftance  whatever  muft  enter  in¬ 
to  its  compolition,  not  even  in  the  glazing,  which 
muft  be  made  of  iubftances  nearly,  if  not  altoge¬ 


ther,  as  fimple. 

The  beft  porcelain,  and^ commonly  the  cloieft^ 
is  that  which  is  made  of  the  fimpleft  materials, 
fuch  as  a  vitrifiable  ftone,  and  a  pure  and  white 
clay.  On  this  laft  fubftance  depend  the  clofenefs 
and  compacftnefs  of  porcelain,  and  indeed  ol  earth¬ 
en-ware  in  general.. 

The  connoiffeurs  divide  the  china  that  comes 
from  Afia  into  fix  claffes  >  the  trouted  china,,  the 
old  white,  the  Japan,  the  Chinefe,  the  Chineie 
japan,  and  the  Indian.  Thefe feveral  appellations 
rather  denote  a  difference  that  ftrikes  the  eye  than 
a  real  diftinction. 

The  trouted  china,  which  no  doubt  is  called 
fo  from  the  refemblance  it  bears  to  the  lcales  of  a 
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trout>  feems  to  be  the  molt  ancient,  and  favours 
mo  ft  of  the  infancy  of  the  art.  It  has  two  imper¬ 
fections.  The  paite  is  always  very  brown,  and 
the  furface  appears  full  of  cracks.  Thefe  cracks 
am  not  only  in  the  glazing,  but  in  the  porcelain  it- 
lelf  j  and  therefore  this  fort  has  but  a  fmall  degree 
of  tramparcncy,  does  not  found  well,  is  very  brit¬ 
tle,  and  bears  die  fire  bette1*  than  any  other.  To 
hide  thefe  cracks,  it  is  painted  with  a  variety  of  co¬ 
lours  :  in  this  kind  of  ornament  confifls  its  only 
value.  The  facility  with  which  Count  Lauragais 
has  imitated  it,  has  convinced  us  that  it  is  only  an 
imperfedl  fort  of  porcelain. 

The  old  white  is  certainly  very  beautiful,  whe¬ 
ther  we  eonfider  only  the  glazing,  or  examine  the 
bifcuit.  This  is  very  valuable  porcelain,  but  very 
fcarce,  and  but  little  ufed.  The  pafle  of  it  feems 
to  be  extremely  fhort,  and  fit  only  for  final  1  vafes, 
figures,  and  other  ornamental  china.  It  is  fold  in 
trade  foi  japan,  though  it  is  certain  that  fome  very 
fine  of  the  fame  kind  is  made  in  China.  It  is  of 
two  different  hues  5  the  one  a  perfect  cream- co¬ 
lour,  the  other  a  blueifh  white,  which  makes  it 
look  more  tranfparent.  The  glazing  feems  to  be 
more  incorporated  into  this  laid  This  fort  has 
been  attempted  at  St.  Cloud,  and  fome  pieces  have 
been  produced  that  looked  very  beautiful  %}  but 
thofe  who  have  narrowly  examined  them,.have  faid 
they  were  no  better  than  frit  or  lead,  and  would 
not  bear  a  comparifon. 

The  japan  is  not  fo  eafily  diflinguifhed  as  molt 
people  imagine  from  the  fineft  of  the  fort  made  in 
Ciiina.  A  connoiffeur,  whom  we  have  confulted, 
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pretends  that  in  general  the  glazing  of  the  true  ja-  y. 
pan  is  whiter,  and  has  lefs  of  tne  blueilh  calf,  than  i 
the  porcelain  of  China,  tnat  the  ornaments  aielaid 
on  with  lefs  profulionj  that  the  blue  is  bi  ighter, 
and  the  patterns  and  flowers  not  fo  whimfical,  and 
better  copied  from  nature.  1 1 1 s  opinion  ieems  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  teftimony  of  fome  writers,  who 
tell  us,  that  the  Chinefe  who  trade  to  Japan  bring 
home  fome  pieces  of  china  that  make  more  Ihow 
than  their  own,  but  are  not  fo  folid;  and  that  they 
ierve  to  ornament  their  apartments,  but  they  never 
ufe  them,  becaufe  they  will  not  bear  the  fire  well. 

All  china  glazed  with  coloured  varnilh,  whether 
fea-green,  blueilh,  or  purple,  he  believes  to  be  Chi¬ 
nefe.  All  the  japan  brought  into  Europe  comes 
from  the  Dutch,  who  are  the  only  Europeans  that 
are  fuffered  to  come  into  that  empire.  Poflibly  they 
may  have  picked  it  out  of  the  porcelains  brought 
hither  every  year  by  the  Chinefe,  or  they  may 
have  purchafed  it  at  Canton.  In  either  cafe,  the 
diftinftion  between  the  porcelain  of  Japan  and  that 
of  China  would  not  be  founded  on  fa£t,  but  merely 
on  prejudice.  From  this  opinion  it  is  plain,  that 
what  is  fold  here  for  japan  is  very  fine  china. 

There  is  lefs  doubt  about  what  we  call  porce¬ 
lain  of  China.  The  glazing  has  a  bluer  call  than 
that  of  Japan,  is  more  highly  coloured,  and  the 
patterns  are  more  whimfical.  The  pafte  is  i'n  gene¬ 
ral  whiter  and  more  compact ,  tne  grain  finer  and 
clofer,  and  the  china  thinner.  Amongft  the  feve- 
ral  forts  made  in  China,  there  is  one  that  is  very 
ancient;  it  is  painted  of  a  deep  blue,  a  beautnul. 
red,  or  a  green  like  verdigreafe,  and  is  very  coarle, 
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B  ^  K  very  thick,  and  very  heavy.  Some  of  this  is  trouted, 

- - and  the  grain  is  often  dry  and  brown.  That  which 

is  not  fronted  has  a  clear  found,  but  both  want 
traniparency.  It  is  fold  for  old  china,  and  the  fineft 
pieces  are  fuppofed  to  come  from  Japan.  It  was 
originally  a  better  fort  of  earthen-ware,  rather  than 
a  true  porcelain;  time  and  experience  may  have 
improved  it.  It  is  grown  more  tranfparent,  and 
the  colours  being  more  carefully  laid  on,  they  look 
brighter.  The  effential  difference  between  this  and 
other  china  is,  that  this  is  made  of  a  fhorter  pafle, 
and  is  very  hard  and  folid.  The  pieces  of  this  china 
have  always  at  the  bottom  the  marks  of  three  or 
four  fupporters,  which  were  put  to  prevent  its 
giving  way  in  baking.  By  this  contrivance,  the 
Chinefe  nav^e  mcceeded  in  making  very  large  pieces 
of  porcelain.  Thofe  that  are  not  of  this  fort,  and 
which  is  called  modem  china,  are  of  a  longer  pafle 
and  finer  grain,  and  are  higher  glazed,  whiter, 
and  clearer.  They  feldom  have  the  marks  of  the 
fupporters,  and  their  traniparency  has  nothing 
glaffy  in  it.  All  that  is  made  with  this  pafle  is  eafily 
turned,  10  that  it  is  vifible  the  workman’s  hand  is 
glided  over  it,  as  oyer  a  fine  finooth  clay.  There  is 
an  infinite  vaiiety  of  this  fort  of  china,  both  as  to 
form,  colouring,  workmaftfhip,  and  price. 

A  fifth  fort  is  what  we  call  Chinefe  japan,  be¬ 
came  it  unites  the  ornaments  of  the  porcelain 
which  is  thought  to  come  from  Japan  with  thofe 
that  are  more  in  the  Chinefe  tafle.  Among  this 
kind  of  porcelain,  there  is  fome  that  is  ornamented 
with  a  very  fine  blue,  with  white  fcrolls.  The 
glazing  of  this  kind  is  remarkable  for  being  a  true 
.  2  white 
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white  enamel,  whereas  that  of  the  other  forts  is  E  °v°  K 
half  tranfparent:  for  the  Chinefe  glazing  is  never  .  > 

entirely  fo. 

The  colours  in  general  are  laid  on  in  the  lame 
manner,  both  on  the  true  china  and  the  imitations 
of  it.  The  firft  and  moll  lafting  of.  them  is  the 
blue  that  is  extradited  from  fmalt,  which  is  notning 
more  than  the  calx  of  cobalt.  This  colour  is  com¬ 
monly  laid  on  before  the  pieces  are  either  glazed 
or  baked,  lo  that  the  glazing  that  is  put  on  after¬ 
wards  ferves  as  adifiblvent.  Ail  the  other  colours, 
and  even  the  blue  that  enters  into  the  compofition 
on  the  pallet,  are  laid  on  over  the  glazing,  and 
mult  firft  be  mixed  up  and  ground  with  a  faline 
fubftance  or  calx  of  lead,  that  favours  their  ingrefs 
into  the  glazing.  It  is  a  pretty  common  thing  for 
the  Chinefe  to  colour  the  whole  of  the  glazing  ; 
the  colour  is  then  laid  on  neither  above  nor  below 
it,  but  is  incorporated  into  the  glazing  itfelf.  Some 
very  extraordinary  fanciful  ornaments  are  made  in 
this  manner.  In  whatever  way  the  colours  are  ap¬ 
plied,  they  are  commonly  extracted  from  cobalt, 
gold,  iron,  mineral  earths,  and  copper.  That 
which  is  extra&ed  from  copper  is  a  very  delicate 
colour,  and  requires  great  care  in  the  preparation. 

All  the  forts  of  porcelain  we  have  delcribed 
are  made  at  King-to-chin,  an  immenfe  town  in 
the  province  of  Kiamfi.  This  manufacture  em¬ 
ploys  five  hundred  furnaces  and  a  million  of  rnen. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  be  made  at  Pekin  and 
other  places  of  the  empire;  but  it  has  not  iuc- 
ceeded  anywhere,  though  the  fame  workmen  have 
been  employed,  and  the  fame  materials  made  uie 
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of  ^  fo  that  this  branch  of  induftry  is  entirely  given 
up.  except  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  Canton, 
where  the  fort  of  porcelain  is  made  that  is  known 
amongft  us  by  the  name  of  India  china.  The 
pafte  is  long  and  yielding ;  but  in  general  the  co¬ 
lours,  efpecially  the  blue,  and  the  red  of  mars, 
are  far  inferior  to  what  comes  from  Japan  and  the 
interior  parts  of  China.  All  the  colours,  except 
the  blue,  Hand  up  in  lumps,  and  are  very  badly 
laid  on.  This  is  the  only  China  that  has  purple, 
which  has  given  rife  to  that  abfurd  notion  of  its 
being  painted  in  Holland.  Moll  of  the  cups,  and 
plates,  and  other  veffiels,  our  merchants'  bring 
home,  are  of  this  manufacture,  which  is  Jefs 
efteemed  in  China  than  our  delft  is  in  Europe. 

a.’ 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  this  art 
into  Europe.  It  has  fucceeded  belt  in  Saxony. 
H  ne  porcelain  tnat  comes  from  this  country  is  real 
porcelain,  and  probably  made  with  very  fimple 
maieiiais,  tnough  prepared  and  mixed  with  more 
art  than  in  Aha.  This  curious  preparation,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  fcarcity  of  the  materials,  is  no 
doubt  what  makes  the  Drefden  porcelain  fo  dear. 
As  there  is  but  one  fort  of  pafte  that  comes  from 
that  manufacture,  it  has  been  lurmifed,  and  not 
without  fome  degree  of  probability,  that  the  Sax¬ 
ons  were  only  in  poffeffion  of  their  own  iecret,  and 
by  no  means  of  the  art  of  making  china.  What 
feems  to  confirm  this  fufpicion  is  the  great  affinity 
between  the  Saxon  and  other  German  porcelain, 
which  feems  to  be  made  upon  the  fame  principle. 

,  — °wever  this  be,  it  is  certain  no  porcelain  is 
higher  glazed,  lmoother,  better ffiaped,  more  pleaf- 
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in°-  to  the  eye,  or  more  folid  and  durable.  It  wi  v. 
refill  a  fierce  fire  much  longer  than  many  of  the  '  v 
forts  made  in  China.  The  colours  are  finely  dii- 
pofed,  and  executed  in  a  mafterly  manner ;  none 
are  fo  well  adapted  to  the  glazing;  they  are  blend¬ 
ed  with  p-reat  exaftnefs  ;  they  are  bright,  without 
being  lhaded  and  glazed,  like  thofe  ol  molt  ox  the 

porcelain  made  at  Sevre. 

The  mention  of  this  place  reminds  us  that  we 

muft  take  notice  of  the  porcelain  made  in  France. 

This,  like  the  Engliih,  is  only  made  with  frit;  that 
is  with  ftones  that  are  not  fufible  in  themfeives, 
but  receive  a  beginning  of  fufion  from  the  mixture 
of  a  greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  fait;  and  according  y 
it  is  more  glaffy,  of  a  loofer  texture,  and  more  brit¬ 
tle  than  any  other.  That  of  Sevre,  which  is  by  far 
the  worft  of  all,  and  always  looks  yellowiin  and 
dirty,  which  betrays  the  lead  they  put  into  the 
o-lazing,  has  no  other  merit  than  what  it  derives 
from  the  excellence  of  the  artifts  that  are  employ¬ 
ed  for  the  patterns  and  penciling.  _  Thefe  great 
mailers  have  difplayed  fo  much  tafte  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  feme  of  the  pieces,  that  they  will  be  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  pofterity ;  but  in  itfelf  this  ware  will 
never  be  but  an  objeft  of  tafte,  luxury,  and  ex- 
pence.  The  fupporters  will  always  be  a  principal 

caufeof  its  dearnefs. 

All  porcelain,  wiien  it  receives  the  laft  effeft  of 
the  fire,  is  aftually  in  a  Hate  that  has  a  tendency  to 
fufion,  is  foft  and  pliable,  and  might  be  worked 
like  red-hot  iron.  There  is  none  but  what  will 
bend  and  give  way  when  it  is  in  that  ftate.  T  - 
pieces,  when  they  are  turned,  are  thicker,  01  pro 
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je£t  more  on  one  fide  than  another,  the  ftrongeft 
will  infallibly  bear  away  the  weaked;  they  will 
warp  to  that  fide,  and  the  piece  is  fpoiled.  This  in¬ 
convenience  is  prevented,  by  propping  it  up  with 
bits  of  porcelain  made  of  the  fame  pade,  of  diffe¬ 
rent  drapes,  which  are  applied  under  or  to  the  parts 
that  project,  and  are  mod  in  danger  of  being  warp- 
eci.  As  ail  porcelain  fhrinks  in  baking,  the  props 
mud  aifo  be  made  of  fuch  materials  as  will  yield  in 
the  fame  degree  exactly  as  the  pade  they  are  in¬ 
tended  to  fupport.  As  the  different  pades  do  not 
dinnic  equally,  it  follows  that  the  props  mud  be 
made  or  the  lame  pade  as  the  piece  they  fupport. 

The  fofter  the  china  is,  and  the  more  inclining 
to  vitrification,  the  more  it  wants  to  be  propped 
up.  This  is  the  great  fault  of  the  Sevre  china ; 
the  pade  is  very  coftly,  and  frequently  more  of  it 
is  waded  in  props,  than  is  employed  in  making  of 
the  piece  itfelf.  The  neceffity  of  this  expenfive  me¬ 
thod  produces  another  inconvenience.  The  glaz- 
mg  cannot  be  baked  at  the  fame  time  as  the  porce¬ 
lain,  which  therefore  mud  twice  undergo  the  heat 
of  the  furnace.  The  porcelain  made  in  China,  and 
the  beft  imitations  of  it,  being  of  a  differ  pafte, 
and  lefs  fufceptible  of  vitrification,  feldom  want 
any  props,  and  are  baked  ready  glazed.  They 
consequently  confume  much  lefs  pafte,  are  feldom 

fpoiled,  and  require  lefs  time,  as  well  as  lefs  fire 
and  trouble. 

.  SoM£  writers  have  urged,  in  favour  of  the  fupe- 
riority  of  Afiatic  china,  that  it  refills  fire  better 
,n  ours ;  that  all  European  china  will  melt  in 
that  of  Saxony,  but  that  the  Drefden  itfelf  will 

melt 
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melt  in  the  foreign  china.  This  aftertion  is  en-  B  °v°  K 
tirely  erroneous,  if  taken  in  its  full  extent.  Few 
porcelains  of  China  will  Hand  the  fire  fo  well  as 
the  Drefden ;  they  fpoil  and  bubble  in  the  lame 
degree  of  fire  which  ferves  to  bake  that  made  by 
Count  Lauragais  ;  but  this  is  a  circumftance  of  fo 
little  confequence,  that  it  fcarce  deferves  attention. 
Porcelain  is  not  intended  to  return  into  the  furnace 
when  once  it  is  taken  out,  nor  is  it  defigned  to 
bear  the. action  of  an  intenfe  fire. 

It  is  in  point  of  folidity  that  the  foreign  porce¬ 
lain  truly  excels  that  of  Europe ;  it  is  by  the  pro¬ 
perty  it  has  of  heating  quicker  and  with  lefs  rifque, 
and  of  bearing,  without  danger  of  being  broken, 
the  Hidden  effed  of  cold  or  boiling  hot  water ;  by 
the  facility  with  which  it  is  moulded  and  baked, 
which  is  an  ineftimable  advantage,  as  pieces  of  all 
fizes  can  be  made  with  great  eale,  as  it  can  be  baked 
without  any  rifque,  be  fold  at  a  lower  price,  be  of 
more  general  ufe,  and  confequently  become  the 
objed  of  a  more  extenHve  trade. 

Another  great  advantage  of  the  India  porcelain 
is,  that  the  fame  pafle  is  very  ufeful  for  making  cru¬ 
cibles,  and  a  variety  of  iuch  velTeis  which  are  con- 
ftantly  ufed  in  the  other  arts.  They  not  only  bear 
the  fire  for  a  longer  time,  but  communicate  no¬ 
thing  of  their  fubftance  to  what  is  melted  in  them. 

This  fubftance  is  fo  pure,  white,  compad,  and 
hard,  that  it  will  fcarce  melt  at  all,  and  acquires 
no  kind  of  tinge. 

France  is  at  the  eve  of  enjoying  all  thefe  ad¬ 
vantages.  It  is  certain  that  Count  Lauragais,  who 

has 
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b  o^o  k  bas  iong  been  in  fearch  of  the  fecret  of  the  ChL 
^ — *  nefe,  has  at  laft  made  fome  china  that  is  very  like 
it.  His  materials  have  the  fame  properties,  and 
'  if  they  are  not  exadtly  the  fame,  at  lead  they  are 
a  fpecies  of  the  fame  kind.  Like  the  Chinefe,  he 
can  make  his  palte  long  or  fhort,  and  follow  ei¬ 
ther  his  own  or  fome  other  procefs.  His  porcelain 
is  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  Chinefe  in  point  of 
pliablenefs,  and  is  fuperior  to  it  in  point  of  glaz¬ 
ing  ;  perhaps  too  in  the  facility  with  which  it  takes 
the  colours.  If  it  can  be  improved  to  fuch  a  de¬ 
gree  as  to  have  as  fine  and  as  white  a  grain,  we 
may  difpenfe  with  the  porcelain  of  China.  But 
we  cannot  fo  well  do  without  their  filk. 


Tke  "Euro¬ 
peans  buy 
fj'ks  in 
China, 


The  annals  of  this  empire  afcribe  the  difcovery 
of  filk  to  one  of  the  wives  of  the  emperor  Hoangti. 
The  emprelles  amufecl  themfelveswith  breeding  up 
filk- worms,  drawing  the  filk,  and  working  it.  It  is 
even  faid,  that  to  the  interior  part  of  the  palace 
there  was  a  piece  of  ground  fet  apart  for  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  mulberry-trees.  The  emprefs,  attended 
by  the  chief  ladies  of  her  court,  went  in  perfon 
and  gathered  the  leaves  of  fome  of  the  branches 
that  were  brought  down  fo  as  to  be  within  her 
reach.  So  prudent  an  inftance  of  policy  promoted 
this  branch  of  induflry  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the 
Chinefe,  who  before  were  only  clothed  in  lldns,. 
foon  appeared  dreffed  in  filk.  The  filks,  that  were 
now  grown  very  common,  were  foon  brought  to 
great  perfection.  The  Chinefe  were  indebted  for 
tills  lalh  advantage  to  the  writings  of  iome  inge- 


moys  men,  and  even  of  fome  min  liters,  who  did 


not 
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not  think  it  beneath  them  to  attend  to  this  new  V  °y°  K 
art.  All  China  learnt  from  their  theory  every 


thing  belonging  to  it. 

The  art  of  breeding  up  {ilk-worms,  and  of  fpin- 
ning  and  weaving  their  filk,  extended  fiom  China 
to  India  and  Perfia,  where  it  made  no  very  rapid 
proprefs  j  if  it  had,  Rome  would  not,  at  tne  end 
of  the  third  century,  have  given  abound  of  gold 
for  a  pound  of  filk.  Greece  having  adopted  this 
art  in  the  eighth  century,  filks  became  a  little  more 
known,  but  did  not  grow  common.  They  were  long 
confidered  as  an  article  of  luxury,  and  relervea  foi 
perfons  in  the  moil  eminent  ftations,  and  for  the 
greateft  folemnities.  At  laid  Roger,  king  of  Sicily, 
fent  for  manufacturers  from  Athens ;  and  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  mulberry-tree  foon  palled  from  that 
ifland  to  the  neighbouring  continent.  Other  coun¬ 
tries  in  Europe  wifhed  to  partaice  of  an  ad  vantage 
from  which  Italy  derived  lo  much  wealths  and  after 
fome  fruitless  attempts  they  attained  it.  However, 
from  the  nature  of  the  climate,  or  fome  other  caufc, 
jt  has  not  equally  fucceeded  in  every  place. 

The  filks  of  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Reggio,  whe¬ 
ther  in  organzin  or  in  tram,  are  all  ordinary  filks  $ 
but  they  are  ufeful,  and  even  neceifary  for  bro¬ 
cades,  for  embroidery,  and  for  all  works  that  re¬ 
quire  ftrong  filk. 

The  other  Italian  filks,  thofe  of  Novi,  \  enice, 
Tufcany,  Milan,  Montferrat,  Bergamo,  and  Pied¬ 
mont,  are  ufed  in  organzin  for  the  warp,  tnough 
they  are  not  all  equally  fine  and  good.  The 
Bologna  filks  were  for  a  long  time  preferred  to  any 
other.  But  fince  thofe  of  Piedmont  have  been  im- 
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proved,  they  judly  claim  the  preference,  as  being 
the  fmoothed,  the  fined,  and  the  lighted:.  Thofe 
of  Bergamo  come  neared:  to  them. 

Though  the  Spanidi  filks  in  general  are  very 
fine,  thofe  of  Valencia  are  by  far  the  bed:.  They 
are  all  fit  for  any  fort  of  manufacture  3  the  only 
fault  they  have,  is  being  rather  too  oily,  which  is  a 
great  detriment  to  the  dye. 

The  French  filks  excel  mod  others  in  Europe, 
and  are  inferior  to  none  but  thofe  of  Piedmont  and 
Bergamo  in  point  of  lightnefs.  Befides,  they  are 
■brighter  coloured  than  thofe  of  Piedmont  3  and 
more  even  and  ftronger  than  thofe  of  Bergamo. 
Some  years  ago,  France  produced  fix  thoufand 
quintals  of  fiik,  which  fold  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
one  livres*  a  pound,  confiding  of  fourteen  ounces. 
At  an  average  of  eighteen  livres  f,  it  produced  an 
income  of  ten  millions  •  When  the  new  planta¬ 
tions  are  improved  lo  much  as  to  produce  what  is 
expended  from  them,  France  will  be  eafed  of  the 
furn  die  pays  to  foreign  powers  for  this  article, 
which  is  dill  a  confiderable  one. 

The,  variety  of  filk  produced  in  Europe  has  not 
yet  enabled  us  to  difpenfe  with  that  of  the  Chinefe. 
Though  in  general  it  is  uneven  and  heavy,  it  will 
always  be  in  requed  for  its  whitenefs.  It  is  gene¬ 
rally  thought  to  derive  this  advantage  from  nature; 
but  it  is  more  probable,  that,  when  the  Chinefe 
draw  the  filk,  they  put  fame  ingredient  into  the 
bafon,  that  has  the  property  of  expelling  all  hete¬ 
rogeneous  fubdances,  or  at  lead  the  coarfed  parts 

*  From  about  13  s,  to  about  1 B  s.  6  d.  f  15  s.  pd. 
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of  them#  The  little  wafte  there  is  in  this  filk  B 
compared  to  any  other,  when  it  is  boiled  for  dying, 
feems  to  give  great  weight  to  this  conjecture. 

However  this  be,  the  Chinefe  filk  is  fo  far 
fuperior  to  any  other  in  whitenefs,  that  it  is  the 
only  one  which  can  be  ufed  for  blondes  and  gauzes : 
all  our  endeavours  to  fubftitute  our  own  in  the 
blonde  manufactures  have  been  fruitlefs,  whether 
we  have  made  ufe  of  prepared  or  unprepared  filk. 
The  attempts  in  gauze  have  not  been  quite  fo  un- 
fuccefsful.  The  whiteft  French  and  Italian  filk s  have 
been  tried,  and  feemed  to  anfwer  tolerably  well ;  but 
neither  the  colour  nor  the  drefling  were  fo  perfect 
as  in  the  gauzes  made  with  the  Chinefe  filk. 

In  the  laft  century,  the  Europeans  irpported 
very  little  filk  from  China.  The  French  filk  fuc- 
ceeded  very  well  for  black  and  coloured  gauze, 
and  for  cat-gut  that  was  then  in  fafhion.  The  tafte 
that  has  prevailed  thefe  forty  years  paft,  and  more 
elpecialiy  the  laft  twenty-five,  for  white  gauzes  and 
blondes,  has  gradually  increafed  the  demand  for 
this  produftion  of  theEaft.  Of  late  it  has  amounted 
to  eighty  thoufand  weight  a-year,  of  which  France 
has  always  taken  near  three-fourths.  This  impor¬ 
tation  has  increafed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  in  17 66 
the  Englifh  alone  imported  a  hundred  and  four 
thoufand  weight :  as  it  could  not  be  all  confumed 
in  gauze  and  blonde,  the  manufadhirers  have  ufed 
it  for  tabbies  and  hofe.  The  ftockings  made  of  this 
filk  are  of  a  beautiful  white  that  never  changes, 
but  are  not  near  fo  fine  as  others. 

Besides  this  filk,  fo  remarkable  for  its  white¬ 
nefs,  which  comes  chiefly  from  the  province  ot 

Tche- 
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Tche-Kiang,  and  is  known  in  Europe  by  the 
name  of  Nanking- filk,  which  is  the  place  where 
rnofl  of  it  is  prepared,  China  produces  ordinary 
filks,  which  we  call  Canton.  As  thefe  are  only  fit 
for  fome  kinds  of  tram,  and  are  "as  dear  as  our 
own,  which  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe,  very  few 
are  imported.  What  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  bring 
home  does  not  exceed  five  or  fix  thoufand  pieces. 
The  manufactured  filks  are  a  much  more  confider- 
able  article. 

The  Chinefe  are  not  lefs  ingenious  in  weaving 
their  filks  than  in  preparing  them.  This  does  not 
extend  to  thole  that  are  mixed  with  gold  and 
filver.  Their  manufacturers  have  never  known 
how  to  draw  out' thefe  metals  into  thread,  and 
the  whole  of  their  art  confifts  in  rolling  their 
filks  upon  gilt  paper,  or  putting  the  paper  upon 
them  after  they  are  woven.  Both  methods  are 
equally  bad. 

Though,  in  general,  men  are  more  apt  to  be 
pleafed  with  novelty  than  with  true  excellence, 
yet  the  Europeans  have  never  been  tempted  to 
buy  thefe  fluffs.  They  have  been  equally  dilgufled 
at  the  aukwardnefs  of  the  patterns,  which  exhibit  . 
nothing  but  diflorted  figures,  and  unmeaning 
groupes ;  they  difcover  no  tafle  in  the  difpofition 
of  the  lights  and  fhades,  nor  any  of  that  elegance 
and  eafe  that  appears  in  the  works  of  our  good 
artifls.  T  here  is  a  fliffnefs  and  a  want  of  free¬ 
dom  in  all  they  do,  that  is  difpleafing  to  perfons 
or  any  tafle ;  all  favours  of  their  particular  turn 
oi  mind,  which  is  deflitute  of  vivacity  and  ele¬ 
vation. 


The 
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The  only  thing  that  makes  us  overlook  the  de-  B  °v°  K 
feds  in  thole  works  that  reprefent  dowers*  birds*  * — 
or  trees,  is,  that  none  of  thofe  objeds  are  raided. 

The  figures  are  painted  upon  the  filk  itfelf  with 
indelible  colours ;  and  yet  the  deception  is  fo  per- 
fed,  that  all  thefe  objeds  appear  to  be  brocaded 
or  embroidered. 

As  for  their  plain  filks,  they  want  no  recom¬ 
mendation,  for  they  are  perfed  in  their  kind ;  and 
fo  are  their  colours,  efpecially  the  green  and  the 
red.  The  white  of  their  damalks  has  fomething 
extremely  pleading.  The  Chinefe  make  them  only 
with  the  filk  of  Tche-Kiang.  They  thoroughly 
boil  the  warp,  as  we  do,  but  only  half-boil  the 
woof.  This  method  gives  the  damalk  more  fub- 
flance  and  ftiffnefs.  It  has  a  reddilh  caft  without 
being  yellow,  which  is  very  pleading,  and  has  not 
that  o-lare  that  dazzles  the  fight.  This  agreeable 
white  is  likewife  oblerved  in  the  Chinefe  varnilh. 

This  varnilh  is  a  kind  of  liquid  gum,  of  a  TheEuro^ 
reddilh  colour.  The  Japan  varnilh  is  preferable  h^uereT 
to  that  of  Tonquin  and  Siam,  and  thefe  are  much  ^  a£d 
better  than  that  of  Cambodia.  The  Chinefe  buy  ciuna* 
it  at  all  thefe  markets,  becaufe  from  their  pro¬ 
vinces  they  cannot  procure  a  fufhcient  quantity 
for  their  own  confumption.  The  tree  that  yields 
the  gum  from  which  the  varnilh  is  made,  is  called 
Tfi-chu,  and  refembles  the  alh,  both  in  the  bark 
and  the  leaf.  It  never  grows  above  fifteen  feet, 
and  the  Hem  commonly  meafures  two  feet  and  a 
half  in  circumference.  It  bears  neither  flowers 
nor  fruit,  but  is  propagated  in  the  following 
manner. 

In 
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book  in  the  fpring,  when  the  fap  of  the  Tfi-chu 
>  VJ  ,._j  begins  to  form,  the  ftrongeft  fhoot  that  grows  out 
of  the  item  is  chofen,  and  covered  all  over  with 
yellow  earth;  then  it  is  wrapped  round  with  a 
mat,  to.protedfc  it  from  the  effeft  of  the  air.  If 
the  fprig  foon  takes  root,  it  is  cut  and  planted  in  v 
autumn ;  but  if  it  proves  backward,  this  is  de¬ 
ferred  to  another  opportunity.  At  whatever  fea- 
fon  it  is  done,  the  young  plant  mult  be  pre¬ 
ferred  from  the  ants,  which  is  effe&ed  by  filling 
the  hole  with  afhes. 

The  Tfi-chu  yields  no  varnifh  till  it  is  feven  or 
eight  years  old,  and  then  only  in  fummer.  It 
diflils  from  incifions  made  at  different  diftances  in 
the  bark,  and  is  received  in  a  fhell  fixed  at  each 
incifion.  It  is  reckoned  a  good  produce,  when 
twenty  pounds  ofvarniffi  are  collected  in  one  night 
out  of  a  thoufand  trees.  This  gum  is  fo  noxious, 
that  thofe  who  ufe  it  are  obliged  to  take  conftant 
precautions  to  guard  againff  its  malignancy.  The 
artifrs  rub  their  hands  and  faces  with  rape  oil  be¬ 
fore  they  begin,  and  after  they  have  done  their 
work,  and  wear  a  mafk,  gloves,  boots,  and  a 
breaff-plate. 

There  are  two  ways  of  ufing  the  varnifh.  The 
firft  is  to  rub  the  wood  with  a  particular  fort  of 
oil  ufed  in  China ;  and  as  foon  as  it  is  dry,  the  var¬ 
nifh  is  laid  on.  It  is  fo  tranfparent,  that  the  veins 
of  the  wood  appear  tinged  through  it,  if  it  is  laid 
on  but  two  or  three  times.  If  it  is  repeatedly  laid 
on,  it  may  be  brought  to  fhine  like  a  looking- 
glafs.  The  other  way  is  more  complicated.  A 

kind  of  pafte-board  is  glued  by  the  help  of  maf- 
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tic  over  the  wood.  On  this  fmooth  and  folid  B  °,r°  K 
round  are  fpread  feveral  layers  of  varnifh.  It 
mill  be  neither  too  thick  nor  too  liquid ;  and  in 
this  juft  medium  the  fkill  of  the  artift  principally 
:<pnfifts. 

Whichever  way  the  varnifh.  is  laid  on,  it  effec¬ 
tually  preferves  the  wood  from  decaying.  The 
worm  can  fcarce  penetrate  it,  and  the  damp  does 
not  affedt  it  in  the  leaft ;  and  with  a  little  care  this 
varnifh  leaves  no  fmeli  behind* 

This  varnifh  is  as  pleafing  to  the  eye  as  it  is 
durable.  It  may  be  applied  on  gold  and  filver, 
and  mixed  with  all  forts  of  colours.  Upon  it  are 
painted  figures,  landfcapes,  palaces,  hunting  par¬ 
ties,  and  battles.  In  fhort,  it  would  not  be  deficient 
in  any  refpedt,  if  it  were  not  generally  fpoiled  by 
the  badnefs  of  the  Chinefe  drawing. 

Notwithstanding  this  defedt,  the  making  of 
this  fvare  requires  much  pains  and  conftant  atten¬ 
tion.  The  varnifh  muft  be  laid  on  nine  or  ten  times 
it  leaft,  and  cannot  be  fpread  too  thin.  There 
muft  be  a  fufficient  time  allowed  between  the  ap- 
lication  of  each  layer,  that  it  may  be  buffered  to 
dry.  A  longer  time  ftiil  muft  be  allowed  between 
the  laft  layer  and  the  polifhing,  painting,  and 
gilding.  A  whole  lummer  is  hardly  fufhcient  for 
all  this  procels  at  Nanking,  from  whence  the  court 
md  the  chief  cities  of  the  empire  are  l'upplied. 

It  is  carried  on  with  greater  expedition  at  Canton. 

\s  there  is  a  great  demand  of  this  ware  for  Europe, 
and  as  the  Europeans  will  have  it  made  according 
to  their  own  plan,  and  will  allow  but  a  fhort  time 
to  complete  it,  it  is  ufualiy  finifhed  in  too  great 
Vol.  II.  T  hafte. 
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hafte.  The  artift,  not  having  time  to  give  the 
neceflary  degree  of  perfe&ion  to  his  work,  is  fatis- 
fied  if  he  can  but  make  it  pleafing  to  the  eye. 
The  Chinefe  manufacture  of  paper  is  not  liable  to 
the  fame  imperfections. 

Originally  the  Chinefe  wrote  with  a  fteel 
bodkin  upon  wooden  tablets,  which,  being  fattened 
together,  made  a  volume.  They  afterwards  traced 
their  characters  upon  pieces  of  filk  or  linen,  cut  to 
any  length  or  breadth.  At  laft,  about  fixteen  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  they  found  out  the  fecret  of  making 
paper. 

It  is  generally  imagined  that  this  paper  is  made 
with  filk;  but  whoever  is  acquainted  with  the 
practice  of  the  art,  mutt  know  that  filk  can  never 
be  fo  divided  as  to  be  wrought  into  a  pafte  of  equal 
confittence.  The  beft  Chinefe  paper  is  made  with 
cotton,  and  would  be  equal,  if  not  preferable,  to 
ours,  if  it  were  as  durable. 

The  ordinary  paper,  which  is  not  intended  for 
writing,  is  made  of  the  firft  or  fecond  bark  of  the 
mulberry-tree,  the  elm,  the  cotton-tree,  but  chiefly 
of  the  bamboo.  Thefe  fu-bftances,  after  they  are 
become  rotten  by  foaking  in  muddy  water,  are. bu¬ 
ried  in  lime ;  then  bleached  in  the  fun,  and  boiled 
in  coppers  to  a  fluid  pafte,  which  is  ipread  upon 
hurdles,  and  hardens  into  fheets,  that  meafure  ten 
or  twelve  feet,  or  more.  This  is  the  paper  ufed  by 
the  Chinefe  for  furniture.  It  has  a  very  pleafing 
effedt  from  the  luttre  they  give  it,  and  from  the 
variety  of  fhapes  into  which  they  form  it. 

Though  this  paper  is  apt  to  crack,  to  be  in¬ 
jured  by  damps,  and  to  be  worm-eaten,  it  is  be- 
2  com* 
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jcome  an  article  of  trade.  Europe  has  borrowed  from  B  °v°  K 

jAfia  the  idea  of  furnifhing  clofets  and  making  * - - 

fcreens  with  it;  but  that  tafte  begins  to  decline. 

The  Chinefe  paper  is  already  difcarded  for  that  of 
Ithe  Englilh,  the  uft  of  which  will  certainly  be  con¬ 
tinued  when  it  has  attained  a  greater  degree  of  per- 
^eftion.  The  French  begin  to  imitate  this  novelty; 
and  in  all  probability  it  will  be  univerfally  adopted. 

Besides  the  articles  already  mentioned,  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  bring  from  China  ink,  camphire,  borax, 

Irhubarb,  gum-lac,  and  rattans,  a  kind  of  cane  that 
iferves  to  make  elbow-chairs ;  and  formerly  they 
[brought  gold  from  thence. 

In  Europe  a  mark  of  gold  is  worth  about  four¬ 
teen  marks  and  a  half  of  filver.  If  there  were  a 
Icountry  in  which  it  was  worth  twenty,  our  mer¬ 
chants  would  carry  gold  thither  to  change  it  for 
filver.  They  would  bring  us  back  that  filver,  to 
Receive  gold  in  exchange,  which  they  would  again 
carry  abroad  for  the  fame  purpofe.  This  trade 
would  be  continued  in  this  manner  till  the  relative 
Value  of  the  two  metals  came  to  be  much  the  fame 
in  both  countries.  It  was  upon  this  principle,  that 
for  a  long  time  filver  was  ftnt  to  China,  to  be  bar¬ 
tered  for  gold  ;  by  which  traffic  a  profit  of  45  per 
tent,  was  made.  It  was  never  carried  on  by  the 
charter  companies ;  becaufe  the  profit  they  made 
upon  it,  however  confiderable  it  may  appear, 
iwas  yet  much  inferior  to  that  obtained  upon  their 
own  merchandife.  Their  agents,  who  were  not 
indulged  in  chufmg  what  trade  they  pleafed,  at¬ 
tended  to  thefe  fpeculations  for  their  own  advan¬ 
tage.  They  purfued  this  branch  of  commerce 
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book  with  fo  much  affiduity,  that  in  a  Snort  time  the  re- 
v’  turns  were  not  Sufficient  to  induce  them  to  continue 


t 

m  ,  *• 


it.  Gold  is  of  greater  or  lefs  value  at  Canton,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  feafon  of  the  year;  its  value  is  higher 
from  the  beginning  of  February  to  the  end  of  May, 
than  through  the  reft  of  the  year,  when  the  har¬ 
bour  is  full  of  foreign  ffiips.  Yet  in  the  moft  fa¬ 
vourable  feafon  no  more  than  eighteen  per  cent. 
is  to  be  made  of  it,  which  is  not  a  Sufficient  in¬ 
ducement  for  any  one  to.  undertake  it.  The  only 
agents,  who  have  not  been  fufferers  by  the  ceffa- 

tion  of  this  trade,  are  thofe  of  the  French  com- 

- 

pany,  who  were  never  allowed  to  be  concerned  in 
it.  The  directors  referved  that  profit  for  them- 
Selves.  Many  attempted  it;  but  Caftanier  was 
the  only  one  who  carried  on  the  trade  with  abili¬ 
ties  and  fuccefs.  He  Sent  goods  to  Mexico ;  thefe 
were  fold  for  piaftres,  which  were  carried  to  Aca¬ 
pulco,  then  to  the  Philippines,  and  from  thence 
to  China,  where  they  were  bartered  for  gold.  That 
able  man  by  this  judicious  circulation  had  opened 
a  track,  which  it  is  furprifing  that  no  one  has  Since 
purfued. 

All  the  European  nations,  which  fail  beyond 
the  Cape  of  Good  FI  ope,  go  as  far  as  China.  The 
Portuguefe  were  the  nrft  who  landed  there.  The 
Chinefe  gave  them  the  town  of  Macao,  which  was 
built  upon  a  barren  and  rugged  Spot,  on  the  point 
of  a  little  ifland  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Canton, 
and  with  it  a  territory  of  about  three  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  They  obtained  the  freedom  of  the 
harbour,  which  is  too  narrow,  but  Safe  and  com¬ 
modious,  upon  the  condition  of  paying  to  the  em¬ 
pire 
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pire  all  the  duties  to  be  levied  on  the  fhips  that 
fhould  come  in  ;  and  they  purchafed  the  liberty  of 
building  fortifications,  by  engaging  to  pay  a  yearly 
tribute  of  37,500  livres  *.  As  long  as  the  court 
of  Liibon  maintained  the  fovereignty  of  the  Indian 
feas,  this  place  was  a  famous  mart.  It  declined 
I  in  proportion  to  the  power  of  the  Portuguefe,  and 
gradually  came  to  nothing.  Macao  has  no  longer 
any  connection  with  the  mother-country,  and  fits 
lout  no  more  than  three  fmall  veffels,  one  for 
Timor,  and  two  for  Goa.  Till  1744,  the  remains 
j of  that  once  flourifhing  fettlement  ftill  enjoyed 
fome  kind  of  independence.  The  murder  of  a 
I  Chinefe  determined  the  viceroy  of  Canton  to  apply 
1  to  his  court  for  a  magiftrate  to  inftrud  and  govern 
| the  barbarians  of  Macao;  thefe  were  the  words 
of  his  petition.  The  court  fent  a  Mandarin,  who 
(took  poiTeffion  of  the  town  in  the  name  of  his 
m after.  He  fcorned  to  live  among  foreigners,  who 
sare  always  held  in  great  contempt,  and  fixed 
his  refidence  at  the  cliftance  of  a  league  from  the 
[  town.  '  - 

The  Dutch  met  with  worfe  contempt  about  a 
!  century  ago.  Thofe  republicans,  who,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  fuperiority  they  had  gained  in  the 
Afiatic  feas,  had  been  excluded  from  China  by 
!  the  intrigues  of  the  Portuguefe,  at  iaft  got  acceis 
to  the  ports  of  that  empire.  Not  content  with  the 
precarious  footing  they  had  obtained  there,  tney 
attempted  to  eredt  a  fort  near  Hoaungpon,  under 
pretence  of  building  a  warehoufe.  It  is  faid,  their 
defign  was  to  make  themfelves  mafters  of  the  navi- 
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gation  of  the  Tigris,  and  to  give  law  both  to  the 
Chinefe  and  to  foreigners  who  were  defirous  of 
trading  to  Canton.  Their  views  were  difcovered  too 
foon  for  their  intereft.  They  were  all  maffacred ; 
and  it  was  a  great  while  before  any  of  their  nation 
could  venture  to  appear  again  upon  the  coafts  of 
China.  They  were  feen  there  again  about  the  year 
1730.  The  firft  fhips  that  arrived  there  came  from 
Java.  They  brought  various  commodities  of  the 
growth  of  India  in  general,  and  of  their  own  colo¬ 
nies  in  particular,  and  bartered  them  for  thofe  of 
the  country.  The  commanders  of  thefe  veffels, 
wholly  intent  upon  pleading  the  council  of  Batavia, 
from  which  they  immediately  received  their  or¬ 
ders,  and  expected  their  promotion,  had  nothing  in 
view  but  to  difpofe  of  the  merchandife  they  were 
intruded  with,  without  attending  to  the  quality  of 
that  they  received  in  return.  The  company  foon 
found,  that  in  confequence  of  this  proceed  ing  they 
never  could  fupport  themfelves  againd  their  com¬ 
petitors.  This  confideration  determined  ftiem  to 
fend  fhips  directly  from  Europe  with  money.  They 
touch  at  Batavia,  where  they  take  in  fuch  commo¬ 
dities  of  the  country  as  are  fit  for  China,  and  return 
direttly  into  our  latitudes,  with  much  better  lad¬ 
ings  than  formerly,  but  not  lo  good  as  thofe  of 
the  Englifh. 

Of  all  the  nations  that  have  traded  to  China, 
the  Englifh  have  been  the  mod  cdnftant.  They 
had  a  fadtory  in  the  idand  of  Chufan,  at  the  time 
when  affairs  were  chiefly  tranfadted  at  Emouy. 
When  it  was  removed  to  Canton,  this  factory  dill 
continued  as  before.  As  their  company  were  re¬ 
quired 
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quired  to  export  woollen  cloths,  they  determined 
to  keep  agents  conftantly  at  this  place  to  difpofe 
of  them.  This  cuftom  of  the  Englifh,  joined  to 
the  great  demand  for  tea  in  their  fettlements,  made 
them,  towards  the  end  of  the  lafb  century,  rnaf- 
ters  of  almoft  all  the  trade  carried  on  between 
China  and  Europe.  The  heavy  duties,  laid  by  the 
Britifli  government  on  that  foreign  production,  at 
laft  made  other  nations,  and  France  in  particular, 
fenfible  of  the  advantages  of  this  commerce. 

France  had  formerly  a  particular  company  for 
the  trade  of  China  in  1660.  A  rich  merchant  of 
Jlouen,  named  Fermanel,  was  at  the  head  of  the 
undertaking.  He  had  computed  that  it  could  not 
be  well  carried  on  with  lefs  than  a  capital  of 
220,000  livres  *,  and  the  fubfcriptions  amounting 
only  to  140,000  j*,  occafioned  the  ill  fuccefs  of  the 
voyage.  The  averfion,  naturally  entertained  for  a 
people  who  believed  that  foreigners  came  among 
ithem  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  corrupt  their 
morals,  and  to  deprive  them  of  their  liberty,  was 
confiderably  increafed  by  the  Ioffes  that  were  fuf- 
tained.  In  vain,  towards  the  year  1685,  did  the 
Chinefe  alter  their  opinion,  and  confequently  their 
behaviour.  The  French  leldom  frequent  their 
ports.  The  new  fociety  formed  in  1698,  was  not 
!  more  active  than  the  former ;  nor  did  they  fucceed 
in  this  trade,  till  it  came  to  be  united  with  that  of 
India,  and  equally  divided. 

The  Danes  and  the  Swedes  began  to  frequent 
the  ports  of  China  about  the  fame  time,  and  have 
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aCted  upon  the  fame  principle  as  the  French.  The 
Embden  company  would  probably  have  adopted 
it  likewife,  had  it  fubfifted  long  enough. 

The  annual  purchafes  made  by  the  Europeans 
in  China,  if  we  compute  them  by  thofe  of  the 
year  1766,  amount  to  26,754,494  livres*;  this 
fum,  above  four-fifths  of  which  is  laid  out  on 
the  Angle  article  of  tea,  has  been  paid  in  piaftres, 
or  in  goods  carried  by  twenty-three  fhips.  Swe¬ 
den  has  furnifhed  1,935,168  livres  f  in  money, 
and  427,500  J  in  tin,  lead,  and  other  commo¬ 
dities.  Denmark,  2,161,630  livres  §  in  money, 
and  2  3 1 ,000 1|  in  iron,  lead,  and  gun-flints.  France, 
4,000,000  **  in  money,  and  400,000  in 
drapery.  Holland,  2,735,400  in  money,  and 
44,600  §§  in  woollen  goods,  befides  4,000,150  |||| 
in  the  produce  of  her  colonies.  Great  Britain, 
5,443,566  livres***  in  money,  2,000,475  ffj-  in 
woollen  cloths,  and  3,375,000  JJJ  in  various  arti¬ 
cles  from  different  parts  of  India.  All  thefe  fums 
together  amount  to  26,754,494  livres  §§§.  We 
do  not  include  in  this  calculation  10,000,000  |||||| 
in  fpecie,  which  the  Englifh  have  carried  over  and 
above  what  we  have  mentioned,  becaufe  they  were 
deftined  to  pay  off  the  debts  that  nation  had  con¬ 
tracted,  or  to  lay  in  a  frock  to  trade  upon  the  in¬ 
tervals  between  the  voyages. 


*  About  1,170,500!.  f  84,663!.  12  s.  X  18,703  1.  2  s.  6 d. 
§  94,571  b  6s.  3  d.  ||io,io61.5s.  **  175,0001. 

ft  17,500!.  xx  11.9,6731.  15  s.  §§  1,951k  5  s-. 

{HI  175,0061.  ns.  3d.  ***  About  238,000  1. 

ftf  Above  87,500!.  JJt  Above  147,600!. 

§§§  About  1,170,500k  IlilH  437,500k 
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It  is  not  eafy  to  conjecture  what  this  trade  will  53  °v°  K 

hereafter  be.  Though  the  Clunefe  Conjectures 

money,  they  feem  more  inclined  to  Ihut  their  ports 
againft  the  Europeans,  than  to  encourage  them  to 
enlarge  their  trade.  As  the  fpirit  ot  the  artars  as  Europe  in 
fubfided,  and  the  conquerors  have  imbibed  the  china, 
maxims  of  the  vanquifhed  nation,  .  they  have 
adopted  their  prejudices,  and  in  particular  t  eir 

averfion  and  contempt  of  foreigners.  They  have 

difcovered  thefe  difpofitions,  by  the  humiliating 
hardlhips  they  have  impofed  upon  them,  after  hav¬ 
ing  treated  them  with  great  refpeft.  The  tranfx- 
tiojr  is  but  fhort  from  this  precarious  fituation  to  a 
total  expulfion.  It  may  not  be  tar  off;  and  this  is 
the  more  likely,  as  there  is  an  aftive  nation  who, 
perhaps,  is  fecretly  contriving  to  eff^l  it. 

The  Dutch  are  not  ignorant  that  all  Europe 
is  grown  very  fond  of  ftveral  Chinefe  produc¬ 
tions.  They  may  readily  fuppofe,  that  tne  1m- 
poffibility  of  procuring  them  from  the  firff  hand 
would  not  hinder  the  confumption.  If  ail  Eu¬ 
ropeans  were  excluded  from  China,  the  natives 
would  export  their  own  commodities.  .  As  their 
flipping  is  not  fit  for  a  long  navigation,  t,  ey 
would  be  under  a  neceflity  of  carrying  them  to 
Tava  or  to  the  Philippines,  and  then  we  muff  buy 
them  of  one  of  the  two  nations,  to  whom  tnele  co¬ 
lonies  belong.  The  competition  of  the  Spaniards 
is  fo  inconfiderable,  that  the  Dutch  might  be  cer¬ 
tain  of  engroffing  the  whole  trade.  It  is  hardly  pof- 
fible  to  fufpeft  thefe  republicans  01  any  thing  io 
bafe,  but  it  is  well  known  they  have  been  guilty  ot 
greater  villames  for  interefts  of  lefs  confequence.  ^ 
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If  the  ports  of  China  were  once  flint,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  they  would  be  fo  for  ever.  The  obftinacy 
of  that  nation  would  never  differ  them  to  rctraft 
and  there  is  no  appearance  that  they  could  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  it.  What  meafures  could  be  taken  agair.ft 
a  ftate  at  the  diftance  of  eight  thoufand  leagues  ? 
No  government  can  be  fo  abfurd  as  to  imlginej 
that  men,  after  the  fatigues  of  fo  long  a  voyage’ 
would  venture  to  attempt  conquefts  in  a  country 
defended  by  fuch  a  number  of  people,  however 
deftitute  of  courage  this  nation,  which  has  never 
tried  its  ftrength  again!!  the  Europeans,  may  be 
fuppofed  to  be.  T.  he  only  way  in  which  we  could 
diftrefs  thefe  people,  would  be  by  intercepting 
their  navigation,  which  is  an  objeft  they  pay  little 
attention  t<|  as  it  neither  affefts  their  fubflftence 
nor  their  conveniences. 

Even  this  fruitlefs  revenge  would  be  pradti- 
cable  but  for  a  fhort  time.  The  lhips  employed 
in  tills  piiatical  cruife  would  be  driven  from  thofe 
lati times  one  part  of  the  year  by  the  monfoons, 
and  the  other  part  by  the  llorms  they  call  typhons, 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  feas  of  China. 

Having  thus  explained  the  manner  in  which 
the  Europeans  have  hitherto  carried  on  the  Eaft 
India  trade,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  examine 
three  queftions,  which  naturally  arife  upon  the  fub- 
jedt,  and  have  not  yet  been  decided.  1.  Whether 
i  t^)  continue  that  trade.  2.  Whe¬ 
ther  large  fettlements  are  neceflary  to  carry  it  on 
with  fuccefs.  3.  Whether  it  ought  to  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  charter  companies.  We  fliall  dif- 
eufs  thefe  points  with  impartiality,  as  we  have  no 

other 
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other  concern  in  the  caufe,  but  the  intereft  of  B  °v° 
mankind. 


Whoever  confiders  Europe  as  forming  but  Whether 
one  body,  the  members  of  which  are  united  in 
one  common  intereft,  or  at  leaft  m  the  fame 
kind  of  intereft,  will  not  hefitate  to  pronounce, 
whether  her  connexions  with  Alia  aie  advan¬ 
tageous  or  not.  The  India  trade  evidently  en¬ 
larges  the  circle  of  our  enjoyments.  It  procures 
us  wholefome  and  agreeable  liquors,  conveniences 
of  a  more  refined  nature,  more  fplendid  furni¬ 
ture,  fome  new  pleafures,  and  a  more  comfort¬ 
able  exiftence.  Such  powerful  incentives  have  had 
the  fame  influence  upon  thofe  nations,  who,  from 
their  fituation,  aXivity,  good  fortune  in  making 
difcoveries,  and  boldnefs  in  enterprizes,  can  pro¬ 
cure  thefe  enjoyments  for  themfelves  at  their  very 
fource;  as  upon  thofe  who  are  unable  to  ac¬ 
quire  them,  unlefs  through  the  channel  of  the 
maritime  ftates,  whofe  navigation  enabled  them 
to  difperfe  the  fuperfluities  of  their  enjoyments 
over  the  whole  continent.  The  Europeans  have 
been  fo  eager  in  their  purfuit  after  thefe  foieign 
luxuries,  that  neither  the  higheft  duties,  the 
ftriXeft  prohibitions,  nor  the  fevereft  penalties, 
have  been  able  to  reftrain  it.  Every  govern¬ 
ment,  after  having  in  vain  tried  to  lubdue  1 11s 
inclination,  which  only  increafed  by  oppofition, 
has  been  forced  at  laft  to  yield  to  it ;  thoug 
general  prejudices,  which  were  lengthened  oy 
time  and  cuftom,  made  them  confider  this  com¬ 
pliance  as"  detrimental  to  the  liability  of  the 
common  good. 
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But  the  'time  was  come,  when  it  became  ne- 
ceftary  to  remove  the  reftraints.  Can  it  be  a 
matter  of  doubt,  whether  it  is  beneficial  to  add 
the  enjoyments  of  foreign  climates  to  thofeof  our 
own?  Univerfal  fociety  exifts  as  well  for  the  com¬ 
mon  interefc  of  the  whole,  as  by  the  mutual  inte- 
reft  of  all  the  individuals  that  compofe  it.  An  in- 
creafe  of  felicity  muft,  therefore,  refult  from  a  ge¬ 
neral  intercourfe.  Commerce  is  the  exercife  of  that 
valuable  liberty,  to  which  nature  has  invited  all 
men ;  which  is  the  fource  of  their  happinefs,  and 
indeed  of  their  virtues.  We  may  even  venture  to 
aifert,  that  men  are  never  lo  truly  fenfible  of  their 
freedom  as  they  are  in  a  commercial  intercourfe ; 
nor  is  any  thing  fo  conducive  to  it  as  commercial 
lav/s  :  and  one  particular  advantage  derived  from 
this  circumftance  is,  that  as  trade  produces  liberty, 
fo  it  contributes  to  preferve  it. 

We  muft  be  but  little  acquainted  with  man,  if 
we  imagine,  that,  in  order  to  make  him  happy,  he 
muft  be  debarred  from  enjoyments.  We  grant, 
that  the  being  accuftomedtowant  the  conveniences 
of  life  iefiens  the  fum  of  our  misfortunes;  but  by 
diminifhing  our  pleafures  in  a  greater  proportion 
than  our  pains,  we  are  rather  brought  to  a  ftate 
of  infenfibility  than  of  happinefs.  If  nature  has  gi¬ 
ven  man  a  heart  fufceptible  of  tender  impreffions ; 
if  his  imagination  is  for  ever  involuntarily  em¬ 
ployed  in  fearch  of  ideal  and  delufive  objefts  of 
happinefs  ;  it  is  lit  that  his  reftlefs  mind  ftiould 
have  an  infinite  variety  of  enjoyments  to  purfue. 
But  let  reafon  teach  him  to  be  fatisfied  with  fuch 
things  as  he  can  enjoy,  and  not  to  be  anxious  for 
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thofe  that  are  out  of  his  reach;  this  is  true  wif-  B  °v°  K 
dom  But  to  require,  that  reafon  fhould  make  us  '  v 
voluntarily  rejeCt  what  it  is  in  our  power  to  add  to 
our  prefent  happinefs,  is  to  contradid  nature,  and 

to  fubvert  the  firft  principles  ot  fociety. 

How  lhall  we  perfuade  man  to  be  content  with 

the  few  indulgences  that  morales. think  proper  to 
allow  him  ?  How  lhall  we  afcertam  the  limits  of 
what  is  neceffary,  which  varies  according  to  his 
flotation  in  life,  his  attainments,  and  his  defires 
No  fooner  had  his  induftry  facilitated  the  means  of 
procuring  a  fubfiftence,  than  the  leifure  he  gained 
by  this  was  employed  in  extending  the  limits  oi 
his  faculties,  and  the  circle  of  his  pleafures.  Hence 
arofe  all  his  faftitious  wants.  The  difcovery  of  a 
new  fpecies  of  fenfations  excited  a  defire  of  pre- 
ferving  them,  and  a  propenfity  to  find  out  others. 

The  perfection  of  one  art  introduced  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  feveral  others.  The  fuccefs  of  a  war,  ( 
occafioned  by  hunger  or  revenge,  fuggeiwri  the 
notion  of  conqueft.  Navigation  put  men  under  a 
necefiity  of  deftroying  one  another,  or  of  forming 
a  general  union.  Commercial  treaties  between 
nations  parted  by  the  feas,  and  focial  compaC :s 
between  men  difperfed  upon  the  earth,  bore  an 
exaft  refemblance  to  each  other.  Thefe  feveral  re¬ 
lations  began  by  contefts,  and  ended  by  affociations. 

War  and  navigation  have  occafioned  a  mutual  com¬ 
munication  between  different  people  and  different 
colonies.  Hence  men  became  connected  with  eac 
other  by  dependence  or  intercourfe.  The  reiule  of 
all  nations,  mixing  together  during  the  ravages  o 
war,  are  improved  and  poliihed  by  commerce;. 
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B  °y°  K  the  intent  of  which  is,  that  all  nations  lhould  con- 

«— — v-"-1  fider  themfelves  as  one  great  fociety,  whofe  mem-  ! 
bershave  all  an  equal  right  to  partake  of  the  con¬ 
veniences  of  the  reft.  Commerce,  in  its  objedfc ' 
and  in  the  means  employed  to  carry  it  on,  fup- 
pofes  an  inclination  and  a  liberty  between  all  na-  • 
tions  to  make  every  exchange  that  can  contribute 
to  their  mutual  fatisfadion.  The  inclination  and 
the  liberty  of  procuring  enjoyments  are  the  only 
two  fprings  of  induftry,  and  the  only  two  princi¬ 
ples  of  focial  intercourfe  among  men. 

Those  who  cenfure  the  trade  of  Europe  with 
India,  have  only  the  following  reafons  to  allege 
againft  an  univerfal  and  free  intercourfe ;  that  it  is 
attended  with  a  confiderable  lofs  of  men ;  that  it 
checks  the  progrefs  of  our  induftry  j  and  that  it 

leffens  our  ftock  of  money.  Thefe  objedtions  are 
eafily  obviated. 

As  long  as  every  man  lhall  be  at  liberty  to 
chufe  a  profeffion,  and  to  employ  his  abilities  in 
any  manner  moft  agreeable  to  himfelf,  we  need 
not  be  folicitous  about  his  deftiny.  As  in  a  ftate 
of  freedom  every  thing  has  its  proper  value,  no 
man  will  expofe  himfelf  to  any  danger,  without 
expefting  an  equivalent.  In  a  well-regulated  fo- 
ciety,  every  individual  is  at  liberty  to  do  what  is 
moft  conformable  to  his  inclination  and  his  intereft, 
provided  it  is  not  inconfifterit  with  the  properties 
and  liberties  of  others.  A  law,  that  lhould  pro- 
hibit  every  trade  in  which  a  man  might  endanger 
his  life/  would  condemn  a  great  part  of  mankind 
to  ftarve,  and  would  deprive  fociety  of  numberlefs 
advantages.  We  need  not  pafs  the  Line  to  carr^ 
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on  a  dangerous  trade;  fince,  even  in  Europe,  we  E  °v® 
may  find  many  occupations  far  more  deftruftive  to 
the  human  race  than  the  navigation  to  India.  It 
the  perils  attending  fea- voyages  deftroy  feme  of 
our  men,  let  us  only  give  due  encouragement  to 
the  culture  of  our  lands,  and  our  population  will 
be  fo  much  increafed,  that  we  lhall  be  better  able 
to  fpare  thole  felf-devoted  vidtims  who  are  fwal- 
lowed  up  by  the  fea.  To  this  we  may  add,  that 
moft  of  thofe  who  perilh  in  long  voyages  are  loft 
through  accidental  caufes,  which  might  eafily  be 
prevented  by  more  wholefome  diet  and  a  more  re¬ 
gular  life.  But  if  men  will  add,  to  the  vices  pre¬ 
valent  in  their  own  climate,  and  to  the  corruption 
of  their  own  manners,  thofe  of  the  countries  where 
they  land,  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  cannot  refift 
thefe  united  principles  ot  deftiuction. 

Even  fuppoling  that  the  India  trade  fhould  coft 
Europe  as  many  men  as  it  is  faid  to  do,  are  we 
certain  that  this  lofs  is  not  compenfated  by  the 
labours  to  which  that  trade  gives  rife,  and  which 
encourage  and  increafe  our  population?  Would 
not  the  men,  difperfed  upon  the  feveral  Ihips  con¬ 
tinually  failing  in  thefe  latitudes,  occupy  a  place 
upon  land  which  is  now  left  vacant  for  others?  It 
we  confider  attentively  the  number  of  people  con¬ 
tained  in  the  fmall  territories  of  maritime  powers, 
we  Hi  all  be  convinced,  that  it  is  not  the  navigation 
to  Afia,  nor  even  navigation  in  general,  that  is 
detrimental  to  the  population  of  Europe  :  but,  m 
the  contrary,  navigation  alone  may,  perhaps,  oa 
lance  all  the  caufes  that  tend  to  the  deftruftion  and 

decreafe  of  mankind.  Let  us  now  endeavour  to 

remove 
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b  o^o  k  removd  the  fears  of  thofe  who  apprehend  that  the 
L,,“  v  *  India  ti  ade  lefiens  the  number  of  our  manufacto¬ 
ries  at  home,  ano.  the  profits  arifing  from  them. 

Admitting  it  true,  that  it  had  put  a  flop  to 
fome  of  our  labours,  it  has  given  rife  to  many  more. 
It  has  introduced  into  our  colonies  the  culture  of 
fugar,  coffee,  and  indigo.  Many  of  our  manu¬ 
factures  i are  fupported  by  India  fiik  and  cotton. 
If  Saxony  and  other  countries  in  Europe  make 

very  fine  china i  if  Valencia  manufactures  Pekins 

fuperior  to  thofe  of  China ;  if  Switzerland  imitates 
the  muffins  and  worked  callicoes  of  Bengal ;  if 
England  and  F ranee  print  linens  with  great  ele¬ 
gance;  if  fo  many  fluffs,  formerly  unknown  in 
our  climates,  now  employ  our  belt  artifts ;  are  we 
not  indebted  to  India  for  all  thefe  advantages? 

Let  us  proceed  further,  and  fuppofe  that  we 
aie  not  indebted  to  Afia  for  any  of  our  improve¬ 
ments,  the  confumption  we  make  of  its  commodi¬ 
ties  cannot  therefore  be  detrimental  to  ourinduftry; 
for  we  pay  for  them  with  the  produce  of  our  own 
manufactures  exported  to  America,  I  fell  a  hun¬ 
dred  livres  worth  of  linen  to  the  Spaniard,  and  fend 
that  money  to  the  Eafh  Indies.  Another  fends  the 
fame  quantity  of  the  linen  itfelf.  We  both  bring 
home  tea.  In  raft,  we  are  both  doing  the  fame 
thing  3  we  are  changing  a  hundred  livres  worth  of 
linen  into  tea:  the  only  difference  is,  that  the  one 
does  it  by  two  tranfadions,  and  the  other  by  a 
Tingle  one.  Suppofe  the  Spaniard,  inftead  of  giving 
me  money,  had  given  me  goods  that  were  faleable  - 
in  India,  I  fhould  not  have  hindered  our  artificers 
by  cairying  them  thither.  Is  it  not  the  very  fame 
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thing  as  if  I  had  carried  our  own  produce  thither  ?  B  °v°  K 
I  fail  from  Europe  with  the  manufactures  of  my  w-y— » 
own  country  j  I  go  to  the  South  Sea,  and  ex¬ 
change  them  for  pialtres  ;  I  carry  thofe  piaftres  to 
India,  and  bring  home  things  that  are  either  ufe- 
ful  or  agreeable.  Have  I  been  the  means  of  re- 
ftraining  the  indultry  of  my  country  ?  Ear  fiom  it  1 
I  have  extended  the  confumption  of  its  produce, 
and  multiplied  the  enjoyments  of  my  countrymen. 

But  what  mifleads  the  oppofers  of  tne  Incua  tracie 
is,  that  the  piaftres  are  brought  over  to  Europe 
before  they  are  carried  to  Alia.  And,  laftly,  wne- 
ther  the  money  is  or  is  not  employed  as  the  inter¬ 
mediate  pledge  ot  exchange,  I  have  either  diieCby 
or  indireCtly  made  an  exchange  with  Afia,  and 
bartered  goods  for  goods,  my  manufactory  tor 
theirs,  my  productions  for  tneir  productions. 

But  it  is  objected  by  fome  difeontented  men, 
that  India  has  at  all  times  fwallowed  up  all  the 
treafures  of  the  univerfe,  Ever  flnce  chance  has 
taught  men  the  ufe  of  metals,  lay  thefe  cenfureis, 
they  have  never  ceafed  tofearchforthem.  Avarice, 
ever  reftlefs,  has  not  forfaken  thefe  barren  rocks, 
where  nature  has  wifely  concealed  thofe  infidious 
treafures.  Since  they  were  taken  out  of  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  they  have  conftantly  been  diffuied 
upon  it;  and notwithftanding  the  extreme  opulence 
of  the  Romans,  and  of  fome  other  nations,  the/ 
have  difappeared  from  Europe,  Africa,  and  lome 
parts  of  Afia.  India  hath  entirely  abforbed  them. 

Riches  are  all  taking  the  fame  courfe  ;  palling  on 
continually  from  weft  to  eaft,  and  never  returning. 

It  is  therefore  for  India  that  the  mines  01  Peru 
-  Von.  If.  V  W 
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have  been  opened,  and  for  the  Indians  that  the 
Europeans  have  been  guilty  of  lb  many  crimed  in- 
America.  Whilll  the  Spaniards  are  lavifhing  the 
lives  of  their  Haves  in  Mexico,  to  obtain  lilver  out 
of  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  the  Banians  take  Hill 
more  pains  to  bury  it  again.  If  ever  the  wealth  of 
Fotofi  Ihould  be  exhaufted,  we  mull  goin  fearch  for 
it  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar  where  we  have  lent  it. 
When  we  have  drained  India  of  its  pearls  and 
fpices,  we  lhall,  perhaps,  by  force  of  arms  recover 
from  them  the  fums  thofe  luxuries  have  coft  us. 
Thus  fhall  our  cruelties  and  caprices  remove  the 
gold  and  filver  into  other  climes,  where  avarice  and 
fupdrftition  will  again  bury  them  under  ground. 

These  complaints  are  not  altogether  groundlefs. 
Ever  fince  the  reft  of  the  world  have  opened  & 
communication  with  India,theyhave  conftantly  ex¬ 
changed  gold  and  filver  for  arts  and  commodities. 
Nature  has  fupplied  the  Indians  the  fewneceflaries’ 
they  want ;  their  climate  will  not  admit  of  our 
luxuries ;  and  their  religion  gives  them  an  abhor¬ 
rence  for  fome  things  that  we  feed  upon.  As  their 
euftoms,  manners,  and  government,  have  conti¬ 
nued  the  lame,  notwithftandin^  the  revolutions.- 
that  have  overturned  their  country,  we  muft  not 
expedt  they  fhould  ever  alter,,  India  ever  was,  and 
ever  will  be, what  it  now  is.  As  long  as  any  trade  is 
carried  on  there,  money  will  be  brought  in,  and- 
goods  lent  out.  But  before  we  exclaim  againft  the 
abufe  of  this  trade,  we  fhould  attend  to  its  pro*- 
grefs,  and  conhder  what  is  the  refill t  of  it. 

First,  it  is  certain  our  gold  does  not  go  to 
India.  It  has  gold  of  its  own,  befides  a  conftant 
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fupply  from  Monomotapa,  which  comes  by  the  ® 

eaftern  coaft  of  Africa,  and  by  the  Red  Sea;  from  ’ - * — * 

the  Turks,  which  is  brought  by  the  way  of  Arabia 
and  Baffora>  and  from  Perfia,  which  is  conveyed 
both  by  the  ocean  and  the  continent.  This  enor¬ 
mous  mafs  is  never  increafed  by  the  gold  we  pio- 
cure  from  the  Spanifh  and  Portuguefe  colonies.  In 
fhort,  we  are  fo  far  from  carrying  gold  to  'Afia, 
that  for  a  long  while  we  carried  filver  to  China  to 
barter  it  againft  gold. 

Even  the  filver  which  India  gets  from  us  is  by 
no  means  fo  confiderable  as  may  be  imagined  from 
the  immenfe  quantity  of  Indian  goods  we  bring 
home.  The  annual  fale  of  thefe  goods  has  of  late 
years  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  *. 
Suppofing  they  have  coft  but  half  of  what  they 
fold  for,  feventy-five  millions  t  muff  have  been 
fent  to  India  to  purchafe  them,  befides  what  muft 
have  been  fent  over  for  our  iettlements.  We  fhall 
not  lcruple  to  affirm,  that,  for  fome  time  paft,  all 
Europe  has  not  carried  thither  more  than  twenty- 
four  millions  %  a  year.  Eight  millions  §  are  fent 
from  France,  fix  \\  from  Holland,  three  **  from 
England,  three  ft  from  Denmark,  two  %%  from 
Sweden,  and  two  §§  from  Portugal. 

This  calculation  will  not  appear  improbable,  if 
we  confider,  that  though  in  general  India  is  in  no 
want  either  of  our  produce  or  of  our  manufactures, 
yet  they  receive  from  us,  in  iron,  lead,  copper, 
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woollens,  and  other  lefs  articles,  to  the  full  amount 
of  one-fifth  of  the  commodities  we  buy  there. 

This  mode  of  payment  is  augmented  by  the 
produce  of  the  European  fettlements  in  Afia. 
The  mo  ft  conftderable  are  thofe  of  the  fpice  iftands 
for  the  Dutch,  and  of  Bengal  for  the  Englifh. 

The  fortunes  made  by  the  free  traders  and 
agents  in  India  contribute  alfo  to  leffen  the  export¬ 
ation  of  our  fpecie.  Thofe  induftrious  men  de- 
pout  their  ftock  in  the  coffers  of  their  own  coun¬ 
try,  or  of  fome  other  nation,  to  be  repaid  them  in 
Europe,  whither  they  all  return  fooner  or  later. 
So  that  a  part  of  the  India  trade  is  carried  on  with 
money  got  in  the  country. 

Particular  events  alfo  put  us  fometimes  in 
poffeftion  of  the  treafures  of  the  Eaft.  It  is  unde¬ 
niable,  that  by  the  revolutions  in  the  Decan  and 
Bengal,  and  by  difpofing  of  thefe  empires  at  plea- 
ftire,  the  French  and  the  Englifh  have  obtained  the 
wealth  accumulated  for  fo  many  ages.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  thofe  lums,  joined  to  others  lefs  confi- 
derable,  which  the  Europeans  have  acquired  by 
their  fuperior  fkill  and  bravery,  muft  have  re¬ 
tained  a  great  deal  of  fpecie  among  them,  which 
otherwife  would  have  gone  into  Afia. 

That  rich  part  of  the  world  has  even  reftored 
to  us  fome  of  the  treaftire  we  had  poured  into  it. 
T  he  expedition  of  Kouli  Khan  into  India  is  univer- 
fally  known ;  but  it  is  not  equally  fo,  that  he 
wrefted  from  the  effeminate  and  cowardly  people 
of  this  country  upwards  of  2,000,000,000*  in 
fpecie,  or  in  valuable  effeffs.  The  emperor’s  pa- 

*  87,500,000  k 
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lace  alones  contained  ineftimable  and  innumerable  v> 

!  treafures.  The  prefence  chamber  was  covered  with 

plates  of  gold;  the  cieling  was  fet  with  diamonds. 

Twelve  pillars  of  maffive  gold,  adorned  with  peails 
I  and  precious  fcones,  furrounded  the  throne,  the 
canopy  of  which  was  remarkably  beautiful,  and 
I  reprefented  a  peacock,  with  wings  and  tail  ex¬ 
tended  to  overfhadow  the  monarch.  i  he  diamonds, 

1  rubies,  emeralds,  and  all  the  fparkling  gems  which 
;  compofed  this  curious  piece  of  workmanfhip,  per¬ 
fectly  imitated  the  colours  of  this  beautiful  bird. 

No  doubt  part  of  that  wealth  is  returned  into  India. 

!  Much  of  the  treafure  brought  to  Perfia  from  the 
conqueft  of  the  Mogul,  mult  have  been  buried 
i  under  ground  during  the  fubfequent  wars ;  but  the 
feveral  branches  of  commerce  mu  ft  ceitainly  ha\e 
brought  fome  to  Europe  through  fuch  channels  as 
are  too  well  known  to  make  it  necefiary  to  fpecif'y 
them/  > 

Admitting  that  none  of  thefe  riches  have 
reached  us,  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  condemn  the 
trade  of  India,  becaufe  it  is  carried  on  with  fpecie, 
will  not  be  better  fupported,  which  may  be  eafily 

proved.  Gold  and  Giver  are  not  the  produce  of  our 

foil,  but  of  America,  and  fent  us  in  exchange  foi 
the  produftions  of  our  own  country.  It  Europe  did 
not  remit  them  to  Afia,  America  would  foon  be 
unable  to  return  any  to  Europe,  The  too  great 
plenty  of  it  on  our  continent  would  fo  reduce  its 
I  yalue,  that  the  nations  who  bring  it  to  us  could  no 

longer  get  it  from  their  colonies.  When  once  an 

ell  of  linen  cloth,  which  is  now  worth  twenty  fois*, 

*  10  d.  [» 
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rifes  to  apiltole*,  the  Spaniards  cannot  buy  it  of 
us,  to  carry  it  to  the  country  which  produces  filver. 
The  working  of  their  mines  is  expensive.  When 
this  expence  fhall  have  increafed  to  ten  times  that 
fum,  and  the  value  of  filver  is  Hill  the  fame,  the 
bufinefs  of  working  in  the  mines  will  be  more 
coftly  than  profitable  to  the  owners,  who  will  con- 
fequently  give  it  up.  No  more  gold  and  filver  will 
come  from  the  new  world  to  the  old ;  and  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  will  be  obliged  to  negleft  their  richeft  mines, 
as  they  have  gradually  forfaken  the  lefs  valuable 
ones.  This  event  would  have  taken  place  before, 
if  they  had  not  found  a  way  of  difpofing  of  about 
3,000,000,000  t  in  Alia,  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  or  by  the  Philippine  ifiands.  Therefore  this 
circulation  of  money  into  India,  which  fo  many 
prejudiced  perfons  have  hitherto  confidered  as  a 
ruinous  exportation,  has  been  beneficial  both  to 
Spain,  by  fupporting  the  only  manufa&ure  file  has, 
and  to  other  nations,  who  without  it  could  never 
have  difpofed  of  their  produce,  or  of  the  fruits  of 
their  induftry.  Having  thus  juitified  the  India  trade, 
we  fhall  next  proceed  to  inquire  whether  it  has  been 
conducted  on  the  principles  of  found  policy. 

All  the  nations  in  Europe,  vfho  have  failed 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  have  aimed  at 
founding  great  empires  in  Alia,  The  Portuguefe, 
who  led  the  way  to  thofe  wealthy  regions,  firfl  let 
us  the  example  of  a  boundlefs  ambition.  Not  con¬ 
tent  with  having  made  themfelyes-  mailers  of  the 
ifiands  in  which  the  choi ceil  productions  were  to  be 
found,  and  erefted  fortrefies  wherever  they  were 
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neceffary  to  fecure  to  themfelves  the  navigation  of 
the  Eaft,  they  afpired  alfo  to  the  authority  of  giv¬ 
ing  laws  to  Malabar,  which,  being  divided  into 
feveral  petty  fovereignties,  that  were  jealous  of, 
or  at  enmity  with  each  other,  was  forced  to  fubmit 
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to  the  yoke. 

The  Spaniards  did  not  at  firft  £hew  more  mode¬ 
ration  ;  even  before  they  had  completed  the  con- 
queft  of  the  Philippine  Wands,  which  were  to  be 
the  centre  of  their  power,  they  ftrove  to  extend 
their  dominion  further.  If  they  have  not  ince 
fu'bdued  the  reft  of  that  immenfe  Archipelago,  or 
filled  all  the  adjacent  countries  with  their  enor¬ 
mities,  we  muft  look  for  the  caufe  of  tfieir  trap 
quillity  in  the  treafnres  of  America,  which  con¬ 
fined  their  purfuits,  though  ,th*y  did  not  fatisfy 


their  defires.  . 

The  Dutch  deprived  the  Portuguele  of  their 

moft  confiderable  pofts  on  the  continent,  and  drove 
them  out  of  the  fpice  iflands.  They  have  pre- 
ferved  thofe  poffeffions,  and  fome  later  acquifiuons, 
only  by  eftablifhing  a  form  of  government  lefs  op- 
preffive  than  that  of  the  nations  on  whole  ruins 

they  were  rifing. 

The  flownefs  and  irrefolution  of  the  French  in 
their  proceedings  prevented  them  for  a  confider- 
able  time  from  forming  or  executing  any  &teat 
nroiedte,  As  foon  as  they  found  themfelves  fu  - 
ficiently  powerful,  they  availed  themfelves  of  the 
fubverfion  of  the  power  of  the  Moguls  to  ufurp  t  le 
dominion  of  Coromandel.  They  obtained  by  con- 
queft,  or  by  artful  negotiations,  a  more  extennve 
n  U  4  territory 
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territory  than  any  European  power  had  ever 
felled  in  Indoftan. 

The  Englifla,  more  prudent.,  did  not  attempt  to 
aggrandife  themfelves,  till  they  had  deprived  the 
French  of  their  acquiiitions,  and  till  no  rival  nation 
could  adt  againfl  them.  The  certainty  of  having 
none  but  the  natives  of  the  country  to  contend 
with,  determined  them  to  attack  Bengal.  This  was 
the  province  of  all  India  which  afforded  moft  com¬ 
modities  fit  for  the  markets  ofAfia  and  Europe,  and 
was  likely  to  confume  mod:  of  their  manufactures  : 
it  was  alfo  that  which  their  fleet  could  mod:  effec¬ 
tually  protect,  as  it  hath  the  advantage  of  a  great 
river.  They  have  fucceeded  in  their  plan  of  con- 
queflr,  and  flatter  themfelves  they  fhall  long  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  vidlory. 

Their  fucceffes,  and  thofe  of  the  French,  have 
aftonifhed  all  nations.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive  how 
folitary  and  defencelefs  iflands,  that  have  no  con¬ 
nection  with  their  neighbours,  may  have  been  fub- 
dued.  But  it  is  very  aftonifhing,  that  five  or  fix 
hundred  Europeans  fhould  at  this  time  have  beaten 
innumerable  armies  of  Gentiles  and  Mohamme¬ 
dans,  moftly  fkilled  in  the  art  of  war.  Thefe  ex¬ 
traordinary  fcenes,  however,  ought  not  to  appear 

furpriflng  to  any  one  who  confiders  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  before. 

The  Portuguefe  had  no  fooner  appeared  in  the 
eafc,  than  with  a  few  fhips  and  a  few  foldiers  they 
fu  over  ted  whole  kingdoms.  The  eftablidiment  of 
fome  radfories,  and  the  building  of  a  fmall  num¬ 
ber  Oi  for,s,  was  fufBcient  to  enable  them  to  crufh 

the 
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the  powers  of  India.  When  the  Indians  were  no  B  °v°  K 
longer  oppreffed  by  the  firft  conquerors,  they  were  v 
fo  by  thofe  who  expelled  and  fucceeded  them.  The 
hiftory  of  thefe  delightful  regions  was  no  longer  the 
hiftory  of  the  natives,  but  that  of  their  tyrants. 

But  what  fingular  men  mull  thefe  have  been, 
who  never  could  gather  any  improvement  from 
experience  and  adverfity ;  who  furrendered  them- 
felves  to  their  common  enemy  without  making  any 
refinance,  and  who  never  acquired  fkill  enough 
from  their  continual  defeats  to  repulfe  a  few  ad¬ 
venturers,  call  as  it  were  from  the  fea  upon  their 
coafts  !  It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  thefe  men, 
alternately  deceived  and  fubdued  by  thofe  who  at¬ 
tacked  them,  were  not  of  a  different  fpecies.  To 
refolve  this  problem,  we  need  only  trace  the  caufes 
of  this  weaknefs  in  the  Indians ;  and  our  firft  in¬ 


quiry  fhall  turn  upon  that  fyftem  of  delpotifm  with 
which  they  are  oppreffed. 

There  is  no  nation,  which,  as  It  becomes  civi¬ 
lized,  does  not  lofe  fome  thing  of  its  virtue,  courage, 
and  independence  \  and  it  is  evident  that  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  fouth  of  Aha,  having  been  hr  ft  col- 
le&ed  into  focieties,  muff  have  been  the  earlieft  ex~ 
pofed  to  delpotifm.  Such  has  been  the  progreis  c t 
all  affociations  from  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
Another  truth,  equally  evident  from  hiftory,  is,  that 
all  arbitrary  power  haftens  its  own  deftruction  :  and 
that  revolutions  will  reftore  liberty ,  looner  or  later, 
as  they  are  more  or  lefs  rapid.  In  do  ft  an  is  per  naps 
the  only  country,  in  which  the  inhabitants,  r.  ter 
having  once  loft  their  rights,  have  never  been  aole 
to  recover  them.  Tyrants  have  frequency  been 

deftroyed  ; 
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deflroyed;  but  tyranny  has  always  fupported 
itfclf. 

Civil  flavery  has  been  added  in  India  to  politi¬ 
cal  flavery.  The  Indian  is  not  mailer  of  his  own  life  5 
he  knows  of  no  law  that  will  protecfl  it  from  the 
caprice  of  the  tyrant,  or  the  fury  of  his  agents.  He 
is  not  mailer  of  his  own  underhand  ing;  he  is  de¬ 
barred  from  all  flu  dies  that  are  beneficial  to  man¬ 
kind,  and  only  allowed  fuch  as  tend  to  enilave  him. 
He  is  not  mailer  of  his  own  field ;  the  lands  and 
their  produce  belong  to  the  fovereign,  and  the 
labpurer  may  be  fatisfied  if  he  can  earn  enough  to 
fubiiil  himfelf  and  family.  He  is  not  mailer  of  his 
own  induilry ;  every  artifl,  who  has  had  the  mif- 
fortune  to  betray  fome  abilities,  is  in  danger  of 
being  doomed  to  ferve  the  monarch,  his  deputies, 
or  fome  rich  man  who  has  purchafed  a  right  to 
employ  him  as  he  pleafes.  He  is  not  mailer  of  his 
own  wealth  :  he  buries  his  gold  under  ground,  to 
fecure  it  from  the  rapacious  hand  of  power  5  and 
leaves  it  there  at  his  death,  abfurdly  imagining  it 
will  be  of  fervice  to  him  in  the  next  world.  No 
doubt  this  abfolute  and  tyrannical  authority,  with 
which  the  Indian  is  every  where  oppreifed,  muft 
fubdue  his  fpirit,  and  render  him  incapable  of 
thofe  efforts  that  courage  requires. 

The  climate  of  Indoflan  is  another  impediment 
to  any  generous  exertions.  The  indolence  it  infpires 
is  an  invincible  obfiacle  to  great  revolutions  and  vi¬ 
gorous  oppofitions,  fo  common  in  the  northern  re¬ 
gions.  The  body  and  the  mind,  equally  enervated, 
have  only  the  virtues  and  vices  of  flavery.  In  the 
fecond,  or  at  farthefl  in  the  third  generation,  T ar- 

tars. 
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i  *ars,Turks,Perfians,  and  even  Europeans,  contract  B  °v°  K 

the  flothful  difpofition  of  the  Indians,  Thefe  in-  v - ' 

I  fiuences  of  the  climate  might  certainly  be  fubdued 
by  religious  or  moral  inftitutions but  the  fuperfti- 
tions  of  the  country  will  not  admit  of  fuch  exalted 
views.  They  never  promiie  future  rewards  to  the 
i  generous  patriot,  who  falls  in  his  country’s  caufe. 

While  they  advife,  and  fometimes  command  fui- 
.cide,  by  reprefenting  in  a  ftrong  light  die  alluring 
profped  of  future  happinefs,  they  at  the  fame 
time  ftricUy  forbid  the  effufion  of  blood. 

This  circumftance  is  a  neceffary  confequen.ee  of 
the  doctrine  of  tranfmigration,  which  muft  infpire 
its  followers  with  conftant  and  univerfal  benevo¬ 
lence.  They  are  in  continual  fear  of  injuring  their 
neighbour,  that  is,  all  men  and  all  animals.  How 
can  a  man  reconcile  himfelf  to  the  idea  of  being 
a  foldier,  when  he  can  fay.  Perhaps  the  elephant 
or  the  horfe  I  am  going  to  deftroy  may  contain 
the  foul  of  my  father — perhaps  the  enemy  I  lhall 
kill  has  formerly  been  the  chief  of  my  family  ? 

Thus,  in  India,  religion  tends  to  keep  up  the  lpirit 
of  cowardice  which  reful ts  from  defpotifm  and  the 
nature  of  the  climate ;  the  manners  of  the  people 
contribute  ftill  more  to  increafe  it. 

In  every  country,  love  is  the  ruling  paffion,  but 
it  is  not  equally  ftrong  in  every  climate.  While 
northern  nations  are  moderate  in  their  defires,  the 
I  fouthern  ones  indulge  in  them  with  a  degree  of 
ardour  fuperior  to  every  reftraint.  The  policy  of 
princes  has  fometimes  turned  this  paffion  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  fociety  but  the  legiflators  of  India  feem 
to  have  principally  intended  to  increafe  the  fatal 

influence- 
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k  influence  of  their  ardent  climate.  The  Moguls,  the 
j  laft  conquerors  of  thofe  regions,  have  proceeded 
Hill  further.  Love  is  with  them  a  fhameful  and 
deftru£iive  excefs,  confecrated  by  religion,  by  the 
laws,  and  by  government.  The  military  conduct 
of  the  nations  of  Indoftan,  whether  Pagans  or 
Mohammedans,  is  confiftent  with  their  difTolute 
manners.  We  fhall  mention  fome  particulars  taken 
from  the  writings  of  an  Englifh  officer  remarkable 
for  his  military  exploits  in  thofe  parts. 

The  foldiers  make  up  the  fmalleft  part  of  the 
Indian  camps.  Every  trooper  is  attended  by  his 
wife,  his  children,  and  two  fervants  ;  one  to  look 
after  his  horfe,  and  the  other  to  forage.  The  train 
of  the  officers  and  generals  is  proportionable  to 
their  vanity,  their  fortune,  and  their  rank.  The 
fovereign  himfelf,  more  intent  upon  making  a  pa¬ 
rade  of  his  magnificence  than  upon  the  neceffities 
of  war,  when  he  takes  the  field,  carries  along  with 
him  his  feraglio,  his  elephants,  his  court,  and  al- 
moft  all  the  inhabitants  of  his  capital.  To  provide 
for  the  wants,  the  fancies,  and  the  luxury  of  this 
ftrange  multitude,  a  kind  of  town  muft  of  courfe 
be  formed  in  the  midft  of  the  army,  full  of  maga¬ 
zines  and  unnecefiary  articles,  The  motions  of  a 
body  fo  unwieldy  and  fo  ill-arranged  cannot  but 
be  very  flow.  There  is  great  confufion  in  their 
marches,  and  in  all  their  operations.  However 
abftemious  the  Indians,  and  even  the  Moguls,  may 
be,  they  muft  often  experience  a  want  of  provifions; 
and  famine  is  ufually  attended  with  contagious 
diftempers,  and  occasions  a  dreadful  mortality. 
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'These  diftempers,  however,  feldom  deftroy  any  B  °v°  K 

but  recruits.  Though,  in  general,  the  inhabitants  ^ - v — * 

of  Indoflan  affedt  a  Itrong  paffion  for  military 
glory,  yet  they  engage  in  v/ar  as  feldom  as  they 
can.  Thofe,  who  have  been  fo  fuccefsful  in  battle 
as  to  obtain  fome  marks  of  diftindtion,  are  excufed 
from  ferving  for  fome  time  5  and  there  are  few 
1  that  do  not  avail  themfelves  of  this  privilege. 

The  retreat  of  thefe  veterans  reduces  the  army  to  a 
!  contemptible  body  of  foldiers,  levied  in  hade  in 
the  fever al  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  who  are 
utterly  unacquainted  with  difcipline. 

The  nature  of  the  provifions  on  which  thefe 
troops  fubfift,  and  their  manner  of  living,  is  en¬ 
tirely  confident  with  this  improper  mode  of  raifmg 
them.  At  night  they  eat  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
rice  ;  and  after  this  meal  they  take  ftrong  opiates, 
which  throw  them  into  a  deep  deep.  Notwith- 
ftanding  this  pernicious  cuftom,  no  guards  are 
placed  about  their  camp  to  prevent  a  furprize  ;  not 
is  it  poffible  to  make  a  foldier  rife  early  even 
to  execute  any  enterprize  that  may  require  the 
greateft  difpatch. 

The  military  operations  are  regulated  by  birds 
of  prey,  of  which  there  are  always  a  great  num¬ 
ber  in  the  army.  If  they  are  found  heavy  or  lan¬ 
guid,  it  is  an  unfavourable  omen,  and  prevents 
the  army  from  giving  battle  :  if  they  are  fierce  and 
violent,  the  troops  march  out  to  adtion,  whatever 
reafons  there  may  be  for  avoiding  or  deferring  it. 

This  fuperflition,  as  well  as  the  obfervance  of 
lucky  and  unlucky  days,  determines  the  fate  of  the 
belt-concerted  defigns. 

I  .  '  No 
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No  order  is  obferved  in  marching.  Every  fol- 
dier  goes  on  as  he  pleafes,  and  only  follows  the 
corps  to  which  he  belongs.  He  is  frequently 
feen  carrying  his  provifions  upon  his  head,  with 
the  veffels  for  dreffing  them  3  whilft  his  arms  are 
carried  by  his  wife,  who  is  commonly  followed 
by  feveral  children.  If  a  foot-foldier  has  ariy  rela¬ 
tions,  or  bufmefs  to  tranfadl,  in  the  enemy’s  army, 
he  is  under  no  apprehenfion  in  going  to  it ;  and 
returns  to  join  his  colours  without  meeting  with 
the  lead:  oppofition. 

The  adlion  is  not  better  conduced  than  the 
preparations  for  it.  The  cavalry,  in  which  con- 
fills  the  whole  llrength  of  an  Indian  army  (for  the 
infantry  are  held  in  general  contempt),  are  ufeful 
enough  in  charging  with  the  fw*ord  and  fpear,  but' 
can  never  Hand  the  ftre  of  cannon  and  mufquetry# 
They  are  afraid  of  lofing  their  horfes,  which  are 
moflly  Arabian,  Perfian,  or  Tartar,  and  in  which 
their  whole  fortune  confills.  The  troops  that  com- 
pofe  this  cavalry  are  held  in  great  elleem,  and  well 
paid  :  they  are  fo  fond  of  their  horfes,  that  fome-* 
times  they  will  go  into  mourning  upon  lofing  them# 

The  Indians  dread  the  enemy’s  artillery,  as 
much  as  they  confide  in  their  own  5  though  they 
neither  know  how  to  tranfport  it,  nor  how  to  make' 
ufe  of  it.  Their  great  guns,  which  are  called  by 
pompous  names,  are  generally  of  a  very  extraor¬ 
dinary  fize,  and  rather  prevent  than  affifl  the  gain¬ 
ing  of  a  victory. 

T hose  who  are  ambitious  of  being  diflinguifhed 
intoxicate  themfelves  with  opium,  imagining  that 
it  warms  the  blood,  and  animates  them  to  the  per¬ 
formance 
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formance  of  heroic  adtions.  In  this  temporary  B  °o  k 
ftate  of  intoxication,  they  bear  a  greater  refem-  i — 
blance,  in  their  drefs  and  impotent  rage,  to  women 
adtuated  by  a  fpirit  of  enthufiafm,  than  to  men  of 
courage  and  refolution. 

The  prince  who  commands  thefe  defpicable 
troops  is  always  mounted  on  ■  an  elephant  richly 
caparifoned,  where  he  is  at  once  the  general  and 
the  ftandard  of  the  whole  army,  whole  eyes  arc 
fixed  upon  him.  If  he  flies,  he  is  flain ;  the  whole 
machine  is  deftroyed ;  the  feveral  corps  difperfe, 

or  go  over  to  the  enemy. 

This  defcription,  which  we  might  have  enlarged 
upon  without  exaggeration,  renders  probable  the 
account  given  of  our  lucceffes  in  Indoftan.  Many 
Europeans,  judging  of  what  might  be  effedted  in 
the  inland  parts  by  what  has  been  done  on  the 
coafts,  imagine  we  might  fafely  undertake  the  con- 
queft  of  the  whole  country.  This  extreme  confi¬ 
dence  arifes  from  the  following  circumftance:  that 
in  places  where  the  enemy  could  not  harafs  their 
troops  in  the  rear,  nor  intercept  their  fuccours, 
they  have  overcome  timorous  weavers  and  mer¬ 
chants,  undifeiplined  and  cowardly  armies,  weak 
princes  jealous  of  each  other,  and  perpetually  at 
war  with  their  neighbours  or  their  own  fubjedfs. 

They  do  not  confider,  that,  if  they  wanted  to  pene¬ 
trate  into  the  interior  parts,  they  would  all  perilh 
before  they  had  proceeded  half  way  up  the  country. 

The  excefiive  heat  of  the  climate,  continual  fatigue, 
numberlefs  difeafes,  want  of  provifion,  and  a  variety 
of  other  caufes,  would  loon  confiderably  diminilh 

their  numbers,  even  though  they  had  nothing 

to 
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to  apprehend' from  thofe  troops  that  might  molds 
them.  •  ‘ 

We  will  fuppofe,  however,  that  ten  thoufand 
European  foldiers  had  actually  over-run  and  ravag¬ 
ed  India  from  one  end  to  the  other :  what  would  be 
the  confequence  ?  Would  thefe  forces  be  fufficient 
to  fecure  the  conqueft,  to  keep  every  nation,  every 
province,  every  diftridt,  in  order?  And  if  this  num¬ 
ber  is  not  fufficient,  let  it  be  calculated  what  num¬ 
ber  of  troops  would  be  neceffary  for  the  purpofe. 

.  But  let  us  admit  that  the  conquerors  had  firmly 
e fc abM ffied  their  government  in  India,  they  would 
ftill  reap  Very  little  advantage  from  this  circum- 
ftance.  The  revenues  of  Indoftan  would  be  fpent 
in  Indoftan  itfelf.  The  European  power,  that  had 
purfued  this  project  of  ufurpation,  would  have  ex¬ 
perienced  nothing  but  a  confiderable  decreafe  in 
its  population,  and  the  difgrace  of  having  followed 
a  vifionary  fyftem. 

This,  indeed,  is  now  an  ufelefs  queftion,  fince 
the  Europeans  themfelves  have  made  their  fuc- 
cefs  in  Indoftan  more  difficult  than  ever.  By 
engaging  the  natives  to  take  a  part  in  their  mu¬ 
tual  dilfentiOns,  they  have  taught  them  the  art 
of  war,  and  trained  them  to  arms  and  difci- 
pline.  This  error  in  politics  has  opened  the  eyes 
of  the  fovereigns  of  thofe  countries,  whofe  ambi¬ 
tion  has  been  excited  to  eftablifh  regular  troops. 
Their  cavalry  marches  in  better  order;  and  their 
infantry,  which  was  always  confidered  in  fo  de- 
fpicable  a  light,  has  now  acquired  the  firmnefs 
of  our  battalions.  A  numerous  and  well-ma¬ 
naged  artillery  defends  their  camps,  and  prote&s 

j  their 
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their  attacks.  The  armies,  compofed  of  better 
troops,  and  better  paid,  have  been  able  to  keep 
the  field  longer. 

This  change,  which  might  have  been  forefeen, 
had  the  Europeans  not  been  blinded  by  temporary 
interefl,  may  in  time  become  fo  confiderable,  as 
to  raife  unfurmountable  obftacles  to  the  defire  they 
have  of  extending  their  conquefls  in  Indoflan,  and 
poffibly  they  may  lofe  thofe  they  have  already 
made.  Whether  this  will  be  a  misfortune  or  an 
advantage,  is  what  we  fhall  next  take  into  confidef- 
ation. 

When  the  Europeans  firft  began  to  trade  in  that 
wealthy  region,  they  found  it  divided  into  a  great 
many  fmall  ftates,  fome  of  which  were  governed 
by  princes  of  their  own  nation,  and  fome  by  Patan 
kings.  Their  mutual  hatred  was  the  occafionof  con¬ 
tinual  contefts.  Befides  the  wars  that  were  carried 
on  between  province  and  province,  there  was  a 
perpetual  one  between  every  fovereign  and  his  fub- 
je£ts.  It  was  fomented  by  the  tax-gatherers,  who, 
to  ingratiate  themfelves  at  court,  always  levied 
heavier  taxes  than  had  been  laid  on  the  people. 
Thefe  barbarians  aggravated  this  heavy  burden  by 
the  oppreffions  they  made  the  inhabitants  buffer. 
Their  extortions  were  only  another  method  of  fe- 
curing  to  themfelves  the  polls  they  enjoyed,  in  a 
country  where  he  was  always  in  the  right  who  has 
the  moil  to  give. 

From  this  anarchy  and  thefe  violent  proceed¬ 
ings,  it  was  imagined,  that,  to  fettle  a  fafe  and 
permanent  commerce,  it  was  neceffary  to  fupport 
it  by  the  force  of  arms  ;  and  the  European  fadlo- 
VoL.  IE  X  xie? 
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book.  ries  Were  accordingly  fortified.  In  procefs  of 
time,  jealoufy,  which  divides  the  European  na¬ 
tions  in  India,  as  it  does  every  where  elfe,  expofed 
them  to  more  confiderable  expences.  Eacji  of 
thefe  foreign  nations  thought  it  necefiary  to  aug¬ 
ment  their  forces,  left  they  fhould  be  overpowered 
by  their  rivals. 

The  dominion  of  the  Europeans,  however,  ex¬ 
tended  no  further  than  their  own  fortreffes.  Goods 
were  brought  thither  from  the  inland  parts  with 
little  difficulty,  or  with  fuch  as  was  eafily  overcome. 
Even  after  the  conquefts  of  Kouli-kan  had  plunged 
the  north  of  Indoftan  into  confufion,  the  coaft  of 
Coromandel  enjoyed  its  former  tranquillity.  But 
the  death  of  Nizam-al-Muluc,  Subah  of  the  De¬ 
can,  kindled  a  flame  which  is  not  yet  fully  ex- 


tinguifhed. 


The  difpofal  of  thofe  immenfe  fpoils  naturally 
belonged  to  the  court  of  Dehly ;  but  the  weaknefs 
of  that  court  emboldened  the  children  of  Nizam 
to  difpute  their  father’s  treafure.  To  fupplant  each 
other,  they  had  recourfe  alternately  to  arms,  to 
treachery,  to  poifon,  and  to  affafiinations.  Mold  of 
the  adventurers  they  engaged  in  their  animolities 
and  crimes  periihed  during  thefe  horrid  tranf- 
a&ions.  The  Marattas  alone,  a  nation  who  alter¬ 
nately  lided  with  both  parties,  and  often  had  troops 
in  each,  feemed  as  if  they  would  avail  themfelves  of 
this  anarchy,  and  invade  the  fovereignty  of  the  De¬ 
can.  The  Europeans  have  pretended  it  was  greatly 
their  intereft  to  oppofe  this  deep  but  fecret  defign, 
and  they  allege  the  following  reafons  in  their  de^- 
fence : 

t  Thb 
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The  Marattas,  fay  they,  are  thieves,  both  from 
!  education  and  from  their  political  principles. 
They  have  no  regard  to  the  law  of  nations,  no  no¬ 
tion  of  natural  or  civil  right,  and  fpread  defolation 
wherever  they  go.  The  moft  populous  countries 
are  abandoned  at  the  very  report  of  their  approach* 

I  In  the  countries  they  have  fubdued,  nothing  is  to 
be  feen  but  confufion*  and  all  the  manufactures 
are  deftroyed. 

The  EuropeanSj  who  were  moft  powerful  on  the 
coaft  of  Coromandel,  thought  fuch  neighbours 
would  utterly  deftroy  their  trade  5  and  they  could 
never  venture  to  fend  money  by  their  agents  to  buy 
goods  in  the  inland  countries,  as  they  would  cer- 
|  tainly  be  plundered  by  thefe  banditti.  The  defire 
of  preventing  this  evil,  which  muft  ruin  their  for- 
;  tunes,  and  deprive  them  of  the  benefit  of  their 
fettlements,'  fuggefted  to  their  agents  the  idea  of  a 
hew  fyftem. 

It  was  afferted,  that,  in  the  prefent  fituation  of 
Indoftan,  it  was  impoftible  to  keep  up  ufeful  con¬ 
nexions  without  a  military  eftabliftiment :  that, 
at  fo  great  a  diftance  from  the  mother-country, 
the  expence  could  not  pofftbly  be  defrayed  out  ot 
the  mere  profits  of  trade,  were  they  ever  fo  great : 
that  therefore  it  was  abfolutely  neceftary  to  pro¬ 
cure  fufficient  poffeflions  to  anfwer  thefe  great  ex- 
|  pences ;  and  confequently  that  the  pofleflions  mulfe 
be  confiderable. 

This  argument,  probably  fuggefted  to  conceal 
infatiable  avarice  and  boundlefs  ambition,  and 
which  the  paflion  for  conqueft  may  have  occafioned 
to  be  confidered  as  a  very  ftrong  one,  may  per- 
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book  Eaps  be  a  mere  illufion.  A  variety  of  natural,  mo-^ 
ral,  and  political  reafons  may  be  urged  in  oppo- 
fition  to  it.  We  fliall  only  infift  upon  one,  which  is 
founded  upon  a  fad.  From  the  Portuguefe,  who 
Erft  attempted  to  aggrandize  themfelvcs  in  India, 
to  the  Englifh,  who  clofed  the  fatal  lift  of  ufurp- 
ers,  not  one  acquifttion,  however  important  or 
trifling,  except  Bengal  and  tne  Spice  iflands,  has 
ever  paid  the  expence  of  taking  and  fupporting 
it.  The  more  extenfive  the  poftefTions  have  been, 
the  greater  has  been  the  expence  of  maintaining 
them  to  the  ambitious  power  that  had,  by  what¬ 
ever  means,  acquired  them. 

This  is  what  will  always  happen.  Every  nation 
that  has  obtained  a  large  territory  will  be  defirous 
of  preferving  it.  It  will  think  there  is  no  fafety  but 
in  fortified  places,  and  will  conftantly  multiply 
them.  This  warlike  appearance  will  deter  the  hui- 
bandman  and  the  artift,  who  will  not  exped  to  en¬ 
joy  tranquillity.  The  neighbouring  princes  will 
grow  jealous,  and  will  juftly  be  airaid  of  falling  a 
prey  to  a  trading  nation  now  become  a  conquering 
one.  In  confequence  of  this,  they  will  be  deviling 
means  to  ruin  an  oppreftor,  whom  they  had  admit¬ 
ted  into  their  harbours  with  no  other  view  than  to 
increafe  their  own  treafures  and  power.  If  they  find 
themfelves  under  a  neceffity  of  entering  into  a 
treaty,  they  will  at  the  inftant  of  ftgning  fecretly 
vow  the  deftrudion  of  their  new  ally.  Falfehood 
will  be  the  bafis  of  all  their  agreements ;  and  the 
longer  they  have  been  forced  to  diiTemble,  the 
more  time  they  will  have  had  to  prepare  the  means 
deftined  to  deftroy  their  enemy.. 

Thj 
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The  juft  apprehenfton  of  thefe  perfidies  will  B  0V°  K 
oblige  the  ufurpers  to  be  always  upon  their  guard,  v— -y— J 
If  they  are  to  be  defended  by  Europeans,  what  a 
confumption  of  men  for  the  mother-country  !  what 
an  expence  to  raife  them,  to  tranfport  them  into 
thefe  countries,  to  maintain  and  recruit  them  !  If, 
from  a  principle  of  coco  no  my,  they  content  them- 
felves  with  the  Indian  troops,  what  can  be  expected 
from  a  confufed  and  unprincipled  multitude,  whofe 
expeditions  always  degenerate  into  robbery,  and 
conftantly  end  in  a  fhameful  and  precipitate  f  ight  ? 

Their  principles,  whether  natural  ©r  moral,  are  fo 
weakened,  that  even  the  defence  of  their  gods  and 
their  own  houfeholds  could  never  infpire  the  boldeft 
among  them  with  any  thing  beyond  a  fudden  and 
tranfient  exertion  of  intrepidity.  It  is  not  probable 
that  foreign  interefts,  ruinous  to  their  country, 
ftiould  ever  animate  men  whofe  minds  are  funk  in 
indolence  and  corruption  :  is  it  not  more  probable 
that  they  will  be  ever  ready  to  betray  a  caufe  they 
abhor,  and  in  which  they  find  no  immediate  and 
Lifting  advantage  ? 

To  thefe  inconveniences  will  be  added  a  fpirit  of 
extortion  and  plunder,  which  even  in  the  times  of 
peace  will  nearly  refemble  the  devaftations  of  war. 

The  agents,  intruded  with  thofe  remote  concerns, 
v/ill  be  defirousof  making  rapid  fortunes.  The  flow 
and  regular  profits  of  trade  they  will  not  attend  to, 
but  v/ill  endeavour  to  promote  fpeedy  revolutions 
in  order  to  acquire  great  wealth.  They  will  have 
occafioned  innumerable  evils  before  they  can  be 
controtiled  by  authority  at  the  diftance  of  fix  thou- 
iund  leagues.  This  authority  will  have  no  force 
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againd  millions ;  or  the  perfons  intruded  with  it 
will  arrive  too  late  to  prevent  the  fall  of  an  edifice 
fupported  on  fo  weak  a  foundation. 

This  refult  makes  it  needlefs  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  the  political  engagements  the  Europeans 
have  entered  into  with  the  powers  of  India.  If  thefe 
great  acquifitions  are  hurtful,  the  treaties  made  to 
procure  them  cannot  be  rational.  If  the  merchants 
of  Europe  are  wife,  they  will  forego  the  rage  of 
conqued,  and  the  flattering  hopes  of  holding  the 

balance  of  Ada. 

TtfE  court  of  Dehly  will  finally  fink  tinder  the 
weight  of  intedine  diviflons,  or  fortune  will  raife 
up  a  prince  capable  of  redoring  it.  The  govern¬ 
ment  will  remain  feudal,  or  once  more  become  de- 
fpotic.  The  empire  will  be  divided  into  many  in¬ 
dependent  dates,  or  will  be  fubjed  only  to  one 
mader.  Either  the  Marattas  or  the  Moguls  will  be¬ 
come  a  ruling  power ;  but  the  Europeans  fltould 
not  be  concerned  in  thefe  revolutions ;  whatever  be 
the  fate  of  Indodan,  the  Indians  will  dill  continue 
their  manufadures,  and  we  fhall  purchafe  them. 

It  would  be  needlefs  to  allege,  that  the  fpirit 
which  has  always  prevailed  in  thofe  countries  has 
forced  us  to  depart  from  their  common  rules  of 
trade  }  that  we  are  in  arms  upon  the  coads  j  that 
this  pofition  unavoidably  obliges  us  to  interfere 
with  the  affairs  of  our  neighbours ;  and  that,  if  we 
avoid  all  intercourfe  with  them,  fuch  a  referve  will 
certainly  prove  extremely  detrimental  to  our  in- 
tereds.  Thefe  fears  will  appear  groundlefs  to 
fenflble  men,  who  know  that  a  war  in  thofe  dif- 
tant  regions  mud  be  dill  more  fatal  to  the  Euro¬ 
peans 
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peans  than  to  the  natives;  and  that  the  confequence 

will  be,  that  we  mull  either  fubdue  the  whole, 

^  * 

which  is  fcarcely  poffible,  or  be  for  ever  expelled 
from  a  country  where  it  is  our  advantage  to  main¬ 
tain  our  connexions. 

The  love  of  order  and  tranquillity  would  even 
make  it  defirable  to  extend  thefe  pacific  views;  and, 
far  from  thinking  that  great  poffeffions  are  necef- 
fary,  time  will  probably  difcover  even  the  inutility 
of  fortified  pofts.  The  Indians  are  naturally  gentle 
and  humane,  though  crufhed  under  the  fevere  bur¬ 
den  of  defpotifm.  The  nations,  who  formerly  traded 
with  them,  always  commended  them  for  their  can¬ 
dor  and  honefty.  The  Indians  are  now  in  a  ftate 
of  confufion,  equally  alarming  to  them  and  to  us. 
Our  ambition  has  carried  difcord  into  all  parts  of 
their  country,  and  our  rapacioufnefs  has  infpired 
them  with  hatred,  fear,  and  contempt  for  our  con¬ 
tinent  ;  they  look  upon  us  as  conquerors,  ufurpers, 
and  oppreffors,  fanguinary  and  avaricious  men. 
This  is  the  charaXer  we  have  acquired  in  the  eaft. 
Our  examples  have  increafed  the  number  of  their 
national  vices  at  the  fame  time  that  we  have  taught 
them  to  be  in  guard  againft  ours. 

If  in  our  tranfaXions  with  the  Indians  we  had 
been  guided  by  principles  of  probity ;  if  we  had 
fhewn  them,  that  mutual  advantage  is  the  bails  of 
commerce;  if  we  had  encouraged  their  cultivation 
and  manufaXures,  by  exchanges  equally  advan¬ 
tageous  to  both ;  we  fhould  infenfibly  have  gained 
their  affeXions.  If  we  had  fortunately  taken  care  to 
preferve  their  confidence  in  our  dealings  with 
them,  we  might  have  removed  their  prejudices, 
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and,  perhaps,  changed  their  form  of  government* 
We  fhould  have  fucceeded  fo  far  as  to  haye  lived 
amongd  them,  and  trained  up  civilized  nations 
around  us,  who  would  have  protected  our  fettle- 
ments  for  our  mutual  intereds.  Every  one  of  our 
edablifhments  would  have  been  to  each  nation  in 
Europe  as  their  native  country,  where  they  would 
have  found  a  fure  protection.  Our  fituation  in 
India  is  the  confequence  of  our  profligacy  and 
of  the  fanguinary  fyltems  we  have  introduced 
there.  The  Indians  imagine  nothing  is  due  to 
us,  becaufe  all  our  actions  have  £hewn  that  we 
did  not  think  ourfelves  under  any  ties  with  refpeCt 
to  them. 

This  date  of  perpetual  contention  is  difpleafmg 
to  mod  of  the  Afiatic  nations,  and  they  ardently 
wifh  for  a  happier  change.  The  diforder  of  our 
affairs  mud  have  infpired  us  with  the  fame  fenti- 
ments.  If  we  are  all  in  the  fame  difpodtions,  and 
if  one  common  intered  really  inclines  us  to  peace 
and  harmony,  the  mod  effectual  way  to  attain  this, 
defirable  end  would  perhaps  be,  that  all  the 
European  nations,  who  trade  to  India,  fhould  agree 
among  themfeives  to  preferve  a  neutrality  in  thofe 
remote  feas,  which  fhould  never-be  interrupted 
by  the  didurbances  that  fo  frequently  happen  on 
our  own  continent.  If  we  could  once  conflder 
ourfelves  as  members  of  one  great  commonwealth, 
we  fhould  not  want  thofe  forces  which  make  us 
odious  abroad,  and  ruinous  at  home.  But,  as  our 
prefent  fjpirit  of  dilcord  will  not  permit  us  to  ex- 
petl  that  iuch  a  change  can  foon  take  place,  it  re¬ 
mains  only  that  we  now  conflder,  whether  Europe 

ought 
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ought  ftill  to  carry  on  the  India  trade  by  charter  B 

companies,  or  to  make  it  a  free  trade* 

If  this  queftion  were  to  be  decided  upon  gene-  whether 
ral  orinciples  it  would  be  eafily  anfwered,  If  we  ought  to  lay 

x  «  t  •  « 4  •  open  the 

aik  whether,  in  a  Hate  which  allows  any  particu-  trade  to  in- 
lar  branch  of  trade,  every  citizen  has  a  right  to  f^Tx? 
partake  of  it;  the  anfwer  is  ib  plain  as  to  leave  no  ciuSv,  dm- 
room  for  difcuffion.  It  would  be  unnatural,  that 
fubjefts  who.  lhare  alike  the  burden  and  public 
expence  of  civil  fociety,  Ihould  not  be  alike  par¬ 
takers  of  the  benefits  arifing  from  the  compact  that 
unites  them  ;  they  would  have  caufe  to  complain, 
that  they  fuftain  all  the  inconveniences  of  fociety, 
and  are  deprived  of  the  advantages  they  expected 
to  receive  from  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  political  notions  are  per¬ 
fectly  reconcileable  with  thefe  ideas  of  juftice.  It 
is  well  known  that  freedom  is  the  very  foul  of  com-_ 
merce,  and  that  nothing  elfe  can  bring  it  to  per¬ 
fection.  It  is  generally  allowed  that  competition 
awakens  induftry,  and  gives  it  all  the  vigour  it  is 
capable  of  acquiring.  Yet,  for  upwards,  of  a  cen¬ 
tury,  the  practice  has  conftantly  been  contradic¬ 
tory  to  thefe  principles. 

All  the  nations  of  Europe,  that  trade  to  India, 
carry  on  that  commerce  by  exclufive  companies ; 
and  it  mu  ft  be  confeffed,  that  this  practice  is  plau- 
fible,  becaufe  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  great  and 
enlightened  nations  Ihould  have  been  uncier  a  mil- 
take  for  above  a  hundred  years  on  lo  impoitant  a 
point,  and  that  neither  experience  nor  argument 

Ihould  have  undeceived  them.  We  muft  conclude 

there-; 
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:  therefore  that  either  the  advocates  for  liberty  have 
9  given  too  great  a  latitude  to  their  principles,  or 
the  favourers  of  exclufive  privilege  have  too  ftre- 
nuoufly  afferted  the  neceffity  of  fuch  limitations ; 
poffibiy,  both  parties,  from  too  great  an  attach¬ 
ment  to  their  refpedive  opinions,  have  been 
deceived,  and  are  equally  diftant  from  the 
truth. 

Ever  lince  this  famous  quefbion  has  been  de¬ 
bated,  it  has  always  been  thought  to  be  a  very 
fimple  one;  it  has  always  been  fuppofed  that  an 
India  company  muft  neceffarily  be  exclufive,  and 
that  its  exigence  was  effentially  conneded  with  its 
privilege.  Hence  the  advocates  for  a  free  trade 
have  averted  that  exclufive  privileges  were  odious,; 
and,  therefore,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  company. 
Their  opponents  have  argued,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  nature  of  things  required  a  company;  and 
therefore  that  there  mull  be  an  exclufive  charter. 
But  if  we  can  make  it  appear  that  the  reaffirms 
urged  againft  charters  prove  nothing  againft  com¬ 
panies  in  general,  and  that  the  circumftances  which 
may  render  it  neceflary  to  have  an  India  company, 
do  not  fupply  any  argument  in  favour  of  a  charter ; 
if  we  can  demonftrate  that  the  nature  of  things 
requires,  indeed,  a  powerful  affociation,  a  com- 
.pany  for  the  India  trade;  but  that  the  exclufive 
charier  is  conneded  only  with  particular  caufes, 
info  much  that  tne  company  may  exift  without  the 
charter ;  we  fhali  tnen  have  traced  the  lource  of 

the  common  error,  and  found  out  the  folution  of 
the  difficulty. 

Let 
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Let  us  inquire  what  conftitutes  the  particular 
nature  of  commercial  tranfaftions.  It  is  the  cli¬ 
mate,  the  produce,  the  diftance  of  places,  the  form 
of  the  government,  the  genius  and  manners  of  the 
people  who  are  fubjeft  to  it.  In  the  trade  with  In¬ 
dia,  the  merchant  muft  undertake  a  voyage  of  fix 
thoufand  miles  in  fearch  of  the  commodities  which 
the  country  fupplies  t  he  muft  arrive  there  at  a 
certain  feafon,  and  wait  till  another  for  the  proper 
winds  to  return  home.  Therefore  every  voyage 
takes  up  about  two  years,  and  the  proprietors  of 
the  veffels  muft  wait  this  time  for  their  returns. 
This  is  the  firft  and  a  very  material  circumftance. 

The  nature  of  a  government  in  which  there  is 
neither  fa-fety  nor  property  will  not  permit  the 
people  to  have  any  public  marks,  or  to  lay  up 
any  ftores.  Let  us  reprefent  to  ourfelves  men  who 
are  depreffed  and  corrupted  by  defpotifm,  work¬ 
men  who  are  unable  to  undertake  any  thing  of 
themfelves ;  and,  on  the  otner  hand,  n^tuie  mo.e 
liberal  in  her  gifts,  than  power  is  rapacious,  fup- 
plvino-  a  flothful  people  with  food  fufficient  for 
their  wants  and  their  defires  ;  and  we  fhall  wonder 
that  any  induftry  fhould  be  found  in  India.  And 
indeed  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  fcarce  any  manu- 
fafture  would  be  carried  on  there,  if  the  workmen 
were  not  encouraged  by  ready  money,  or  if  me 
goods  were  not  engaged  for  a  year  before  they  aie 
wanted.  One  third  of  the  money  is  paid  at  tic 
time  the  work  is  ordered,  another  when  it  is  halt 
done,  and  the  remainder  on  delivery  of  the  goo.  s. 
From  this  mode  of  payment  there  is  a  considerable 
difference  made,  both  in  price  and  in  me  quauty 
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B  °v°  K  of  the  goods;  but  from  hence  likewife  arifes  a  ne- 
ceffity  of  having  one's  capital  out  a  year  longer, 
that  is,  three  years  inftead  of  two.  This  is  an 
alarming  circumftance  for  a  private  man,  efpe- 
cially  if  we  confider  the  largenefs  of  the  capital 
that  is  requifite  for  fuch  undertakings. 

As  the  charges  of  navigation  and  the  rifques  are 
very  great,  they  cannot  be  fupported  without  brings 
ing  home  complete  cargoes,  that  is,  cargoes  of  a 
million  or  a  million  and  a  half  oflivres*,  at  prime- 
cold  in  India.  Where  fhall  we  find  merchants,  or 
even  men  poffieffed  of  a  fufficient  capital  to  enable 
them  to  advance  fuch  a/um,  to  be  reimburfed  only 
at  the  end  of  three  years  ?  Undoubtedly  there  are 
very  few  in  Europe ;  and  among  thofe  who  might 
have  the  power,  fcarce  any  would  have  the  will. 
If  we  confult  experience,  we  fnall  find  that  men  of 
moclei  ate  fortunes  only  are  the  perfons  who  are 
inclined  to  run  great  rifques,  in  order  to  make 
great  profits.  But  when  once  a  man  is  poffieffed 
of  an  ample  fortune,  lie  is  inclined  to  enjoy  it, 
and  to  enjoy  it  with  fecurity.  The  defire  of  riches 
cannot  indeed  be  fatisfied  by  die  pofTeffion  of  them, 
wnich,  on  the  contrary,  frequently  increafes  it ; 
but,  at  the  fame  time,  the  pofTeffion  of  wealth 
furmlh.es  various  means  of  gratifying  that  defire 
without  eitnei  trouble  or  danger.  This  opens  to 
our  view  the  neceffity  of  entering  into  affocia- 
tions,  where  a  number  of  men  will  not  fcruple 
to  be  concerned,  became  every  individual  will 
venture  but  a  fin  all  part  ot  his  fortune,  and  will 
tarn  the  meaiure  of  his  profits  upon  the  united 

*  About  54,-00  I.  on  an  averaee, 
q  ' 
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ftock  of  the  whole  fociety.  This  necefilty  will 
appear  ftill  more  evident,  if  we  confider  how  the 
bufinefs  of  buying  and  felling  is  managed  in  India, 


B 


and  what  precautions  it  requires. 

To  make  a  previous  agreement  for  a  cargo, 
above  fifty  different  agents  muft  be  employed,  who 
are  dilperfed  in  different  parts,  at  the  diftance  of 
three,  four,  and  five  hundred  leagues  from  each 
other.  When  the  work  is  done,  it  muft  be  ex¬ 
amined  and  meafured;  otherwife  the  goods  would 
foon  be  found  faulty,  from  the  want  of  honefty 
in  the  workmen,  who  are  equally  corrupted  by 
the  nature  of  their  government,  and  by  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  crimes  of  every  kind  which  the  Euro¬ 
peans  have  fet  them  the  example  of  for  thefe  three 

centuries  paft. 

After  all  thefe  details,  there  are  ftill  otner 
operations  remaining  equally  neceffary.  There 
muft  be  whitfters,  men  to  beat  the  linens,  packers, 
and  bleaching-grounds,  which -muft  be  fupplied 
with  pools  of  water  fit  for  the  purpoie.  It  would 
certainly  be  very  difficult  for  individuals,  to  attend 
and  to  obferve  all  thefe  precautions ;  but  even 
admitting  it  poffible  for  induftry  to  effedt  this,  .yet 
it  could  only  be  done  as  long  as  each  o,  them 
could  keep  up  a  continued  trade,  and  regulai  y 
{hip  off  freffi  cargoes.  All  thele  particulars  are 
not  to  be  executed  in  a  fhort  time,  and  not  with¬ 
out  eftablifhed  connections.  Every  private  man, 
therefore,  ffiould  be  able  to  fit  out  a  fliip  annual Jy 
during  three  years,  that  is,  to  difburfe  four  mil¬ 
lions  of  livres*.  This  is  evidently  impoffible;  and 
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**  »  ( 

b  o^o  k  it  is  plain  that  fuch  an  undertaking  can  only  be 
v— carried  into  execution  by-afociety* 

But,  perhaps,  lome  commercial  houfes  will  be 
eflablifhed  in  India,  on  purpofe  to  tranfadt  this 
previous  bufinefs,  and  to  keep  cargoes  in  readinefs 
for  the  fhips  that  are  to  be  fent  off  to  Europe. 

THiseftablifhment  of  trading  houfes  at  fix  thou- 
fand  leagues  from  the  mother  country*  with  the 
irnmenfe  flock  that  would  be  requifite  to  pay  the 
weavers  in  advance,  feems  to  be  a  vifionary  fcheme, 
inconfiftent  with  reafon  and  experience.  Can  it  be 
ferioully  imagined  that  any  merchants,  who  have 
already  acquired  a  fortune  in  Europe,  will  trans¬ 
mit  it  to  Afia  tapurchafe  a  flock  of  muilins,  in  ex¬ 
pectation  of  lbips  that,  perhaps,  may  never  arrive, 
or,  if  they  fhould,  may  be  but  few  in  number,  and 
may  not  have  a  fufficient  capital  to  purchafe  with? 
On  the  contrary,  w^e  fee  that  every  European,  who 
has  made  a  fmall  fortune  in  India,  is  defirous  of 
returning  home;  and,  inflead  of  endeavouring  to 

•  •  O 

increafe  it  by  thofe  eafy  methods  that  private  trade 
and  the  fervice  of  the  companies  offers  in  that 
country,  he  is  rather  anxious  to  come  and  enjoy 
it  with  tranquillity  in  his  own. 

If  other  proofs  and  examples  were  neceffaiy, 
we  need  only  attend  to  what  paifes  in  America.  If 
we  could  fuppofe  that  commerce,  and  the  hopes  of 
the  profits  arifing  from  it,  were  capable  of  alluring 
rich  Europeans  to  quit  their  native  country/  it 
would  certainly  be  in  order  to  fettle  in  that  part ' 
of  the  world  which  is  much  nearer  than  Afia,  and 
where  they  would  find  the  fame  laws  and  manners 
as  in  Europe.  It  might  naturally  be  fuppofed  that 
1  the 
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the  merchants  fhould  previoufly  buy  up  the  fugars  B  °°  K 
of  the  planters,  and  keep  them  in  readinefs  to  be  <— 
delivered  to  the  European  Ihips  as  foon  as  they 
arrive,  on  receiving  other  commodities  in  ex¬ 
change,  which  they  would  afterwards  fell  to  the 
planters  when  they  wanted  them.  But  it  is  quite 
the  contrary.  The  merchants  fettled  in  America 
are  nothing  more  than  commiflaries  or  factors, 
who  tranfaft  the  exchanges  between  the  planters 
and  the  Europeans ;  and  are  fo  far  from  being 
able  to  carry  on  any  confiderable  trade  on  then 
own  account,  that,  when  a  fhip  has  not  met  with 
an  opportunity  of  difpofing  of  her  lading,  it  is  ieit 
in  truft,  on  the  account  of  the  owner,  in  the  hands 
of  the  commiffary  to  whom  it  was  configned.  It 
is  reafonable,  therefore,  to  conclude,  that  what  is 
not  praftifed  in  America  would  ftill  be  lefs  fo  in 
Afia,  where  a  larger  ftock  would  be  wanted,  and 
greater  difficulties  muft  be  encountered.  Add  to 
this,  that  the  fuppofed  eftabliffiment  of  commer¬ 
cial  houfes  in  India  would  not  fupercede  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  forming  companies  in  Europe ;  became 
it  would  be  equally  neceffary  to  difburfe  twelve  or 
fifteen  hundred  thoufand  livres  *  for  the  fitting 
out  of  every  fhip,  which  could  never  return  into 

the  ftock  till  the  third  year  at  fooneft. 

This  neceffity  being  once  proved  in  every 
poflible  cafe,  it  is  manifeft  that  the  trade  ot  India 
is  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  very  few  merchants,  if 
any,  can  undertake  it  upon  their  own  bottom,  or 
carry  it  on  by  themfelves,  and  without  the  help  of 
a  great  number  of  partners.  Having  demonftrated 

*  About  60,000 1.  on  an  average. 
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the  necefllty  of  thefe  focieties,  we  muft  now  endea¬ 
vour  to  prove,  that  their  intereft  and  the  nature  of 
things  would  incline  them  to  unite  in  one  and  the 
fame  company. 

This  proportion  depends  upon  two  principal 
reafons:  the  danger  of  competition  in  the  pur- 
chafes  and  fales,  and  the  necefllty  of  aflortments. 

The  competition  of  buyers  and  fellers  reduces 
the  commodities  to  their  juft  value.  When  the 
competition  of  fellers  is  greater  than  that  of  buyers, 
the  goods  fell  for  lefs  than  they  are  worth ,  and, 
when  there  are  more  buyers  than  fellers,  their 
price  is  raifed  beyond  their  ordinary  value.  Let 
us  apply  this  to  the  India  trade. 

When  we  fuppofe  that  this  trade  will  extend 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  private  fhips  fent 
there,  we  are  not  aware  that  this  multiplicity  will 
only  increafe  the  competition  on  the  fide  of  the 
buyers  ;  whereas  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  increafe 
it  on  the  fide  of  the  fellers.  It  is  juft  the  fame  as 
if  we  were  to  advife  a  number  of  traders  to  bid 
over  one  another,  in  order  to  obtain  their  goods 
at  a  cheaper  rate. 

The  Indians  fear ce  make  any  confumption  of 
the  produce  either  of  our  lands  or  of  manufactures. 
They  have  few  wants,  little  ambition,  and  no 
great  fnare  of  induftry.  They  would  readily  dif- 
penfe  with  the  gold  and  filver  of  America,  which 
is  fo  far  from  procuring  them  any  enjoyments, 
that  it  only  ferves  to  fupport  the  tyranny  under 
which  they  are  opprefled.  Thus,  as  all  objefts  of 
exchange  have  no  value  but  in  proportion  to  the 
wants  or  the  fancy  of  the  exchangers,  it  is  evident 

that 
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that  in  India  our  commodities  are  worth  very  little* 
while  thofe  we  buy  there  are  of  great  value.  As 
long  as  no  Indian  Ihips  come  into  our  harbours  to 
carry  away  our  fluffs  and  our  metals,  we  may  ven¬ 
ture  to  affirm  that  thofe  people  are  not  in  want  of 
us,  and  will  confequently  make  their  own  terms  in 
all  their  dealings  with  us.  Hence  it  follows,  that 
the  greater  number  there  are  of  European  mer¬ 
chants  who  are  concerned  in  this  trade,  the  more 
the  produce  of  India  will  rife,  and  our  own  fink, 
in  value  and  that  at  laft  it  will  be  only  by  im- 
menfe  exports  that  we  fhall  be  able  to  procure  any 
India  goods  at  all.  But  if,  in  confequence  of  this 
order  of  things,  each  particular  fociety  is  obliged 
to  export  more  money,  without  bringing  home 
more  goods,  its  trade  mull  be  very  difadvantage- 
ous,  and  the  fame  competition  that  began  its  ruin 
in  Afia  will  complete  it  in  Europe ;  becaufe  the 
number  of  fellers  being  then  greater,  while  that 
of  buyers  ftill  continues  the  fame,  the  focieties  will 
be  obliged  to  fell  at  a  lower  price,  after  having 
bought  at  an  advanced  one. 

The  article  of  affortments  is  not  of  lefs  confe¬ 
quence.  By  affortments  is  meant  the  combination 
of  all  the  leveral  forts  of  commodities  that  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  India  produce  ■,  a  combination 
which  is  proportioned  to  the  prefent  plenty  or 
fcarcity  of  each  kind  of  commodity  in  Europe.  On 
this  chiefly  depends  the  fuccefs  and  all  the  profits 
of  the  trade.  But  nothing  would  be  more  difficult 
in  the  practice  for  private  focieties  than  this  affort-. 
ment.  How,  indeed,  fhould  thefc  fmall  focieties, 

Vol.  II.  '  Y  uncon- 
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unconn edted  with  each  other,  whofe  intereft  it  is 
to  conceal  their  mutual  tranfactions,  acquire  the 
knowledge  that  is  requifite  for  this  important  pur- 
pole  ?  How  could  they  diredt  fuch  a  multitude  of 
agents  as  mull  be  employed  ?  It  is  plain  that  the 
fupercargoes  and  commiflaries,  incapable-of  gene¬ 
ral  views,  would  be  all  alking  for  the  fame  fort  of 
goods  at  the  fame  time,  in  hopes  of  making  a 
greater  profit.  This  would  of  courfe  enhance  the 
price  of  that  article  in  India,  and  lower  it  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  owners,  and  of 
the  nation  in  general. 

All  thefe  conliderations  would  certainly  be  per¬ 
ceived  by  the  captains  of  fhips  and  by  the  men  of 
property,  who  would  be  folicited  to  enter  into  thefe 
focieties.  They  would  be  difcouraged  by  the  fear  of 
having  a  competition  with  other  focietdes,.  either  in 
the  purchafe,  the  fale,  or  the  making  up  of  the  af- 
fortments.  The  number  of  thefe  focieties  would 
foon  be  reduced;  and  trade,  infte  ad  of  extending, 
would  conftantly  decline,  and  at  laft.  be  entirely 
loft. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  for  the  intereft  of  thefe 
private  focieties,  as  we  have  before  obferved,  to 
unite  together;  becaufe  then  ali  their  agents,  both 
on'  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  and  on  that  of  Ma¬ 
labar  and  in  Bengal,  being  united  and  diredted 
by  one  confident  fyftem,  would  jointly  labour  in 
the  feveral  factories  to  colledt  proper  affortments 
for  the  cargoes  that  were  to  be  fent  away  from,  the 
chief  factory,  fo  that  the  whole  fhould  make  a 
complete  affortment  when  brought  home,  being 

4  collected 
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fcolle&ed  upon  an  uniform  plan,  and  proportioned 
1  according  to  the  orders  and  indrubtions  fent  from. 

u  ° 

Europe. 

But  it  would  be  in  vain  to  exped  that  an y 
Ifuch  union  could  take  place  without  the  aiTiftance 
I  of  government.  In  fome  cafes,  men  Require  to  be 
encouraged ;  and  it  is  chiefly,  as  in  the  prefent  in- 
I  ftance,  when  they  are  afraid  of  being  denied  that 
protection  which  they  ftand  in  need  of,  or  appre- 
henfive  that  favours  may  be  granted  to  others, 
Which  may  be  injurious  to  them.  Government 
would  find  it  their  intereft  to  encourage  this  ado- 
j  ciation,  as  it  is  certainly  the  fureft,  if  not  the  only 
way,  to  procure,  at  the  mod  reafonable  prices,  the 
India  goods  that  are  wanted  for  home  confump- 
tion,  and  for  exportation.  This  truth  will  appear 
|  more  driking  from  a  very  fimple  indance. 

Let  us  fuppofe  a  merchant*  who  freights  a  fhip 
!  for  India  with  a  confiderable  dock.  Will  he  com* 
million  feveral  agents  at  the  fame  place  to  buy  the 
goods  he  wants  ?  This  cannot  realonably  be  fup- 
pofed ;  becaufe  he  will  be  fenfible,  that,  each  of 
i  them  endeavouring  to  execute  his  orders  with  as 
much  fecrefy  as  podible,  they  would  neceffarily  in¬ 
jure  one  another,  and  mud  confequently  enhance 
the  price  of  the  goods ;  lo  that  he  would  have  a  lefs 
quantity  of  the  commodity  for  the  fame  fum  than 
I  if  he  had  employed  but  one  agent.  The  applica¬ 
tion  is  eafy  j  government  is  the  merchant,  and  the 
company  is  the  agent. 

We  have  now  proved  only  that  in  the  India 
trade  the  nature  of  things  requires  that  the  fub- 

Y  2  je&s 
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B  °y°  K  je&s  one  country  Should  unite  into  one  coirf- 
pany,  both  for  their  own  interefl  and  for  that  of 
the  flatef  but  nothing  has  yet  appeared,  from 
whence  it  can  be  inferred  that  this  company  mull 
be  an  exclufive  one.  We  imagine,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  exclufive  privilege  always  granted  to  thefe 
companies  depends  on  particular  caufes,  which 
have  no  effential  connection  with  this  trade. 

t 

When  the  feveral  nations  in  Eurbpe  began  to 
find  that  it  was  their  interefl  to  take  a  part  in  the 
trade  of  India,  which  individuals  refufed  to  do, ' 
though  none  were  excluded  from  it,  they  found 
themfelves  under  a  neceflity  of  forming  companies, 
and  giving  them  every  encouragement  that  fo  dif¬ 
ficult  an  undertaking  required.  Capitals  were  ad¬ 
vanced  to  them ;  they  were  invefled  with  all  the 
attributes  of  fovereign  power  5  permitted  to  fend 
ambaifadors ;  and  empowered  to  make  peace  and 
War  ■,  a  privilege  which,  unfortunately  for  them 
and  for  mankind,  they  have  too  often  exercifed. 
It  was  found  necelTary  at  the  fame  time  to  fecure 
to  them  the  means  of  indemnifying  themfelves  for 
the  expences  of  fettlements,  which  mu  ft  be  very 
confiderable.  This  gave  rife  to  exclufive  privi¬ 
leges,  which  at  firfl  were  granted  for  a  term  of 
years  j  and  afterwards  made  perpetual,  from  cir- 
cumflances  which  we  fhall  now  explain. 

The  brilliant  prerogatives  granted  to  the  com¬ 
panies,  were  in  fa6t  fo  many  impediments  to 
trade.  The  right  of  having  fortreffes  implied  the 
neceffity  of  building  and  defending  them  p  that 
of  having  troops  implied  the  obligation  of  paying 
1  *  9  and- 
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and  recruiting  them.  It  was  the  fame  with  regard 
to  the  permiflion  of  fending  ambaftadors,  and  con¬ 
cluding  treaties,  with  the  Indian  princes.  All  thefe 
privileges  were  attended  with  expences  merely  of 
parade,  fit  only  to  check  the  progrefs  of  trade,  and 
to  intoxicate  the  agents  and  factors  fent  by  the 
companies  into  India,  who  on  their  arrival  fancied 
themfelves  fovereigns,  and  adted  accordingly. 

Nations,  however,  found  it  very  convenient  to 
have  fome  kind  of  fettlements  in  Aha,  which  ap¬ 
parently  were  attended  with  no  cofl ;  and  as  it  was 
reafonable,  while  the  companies  bore  all  the  ex¬ 
pences,  that  all  the  profits  fhould  be  fecured  to 
them,  the  privileges  have  been  continued.  But  if 
the  feveral  nations,  inftead  of  attending  only  to 
this  pretended  oeconomy,  which  could  be  but  tem¬ 
porary,  had  extended  their  views  to  futurity,  and 
connected  all  the  events  which  muft  naturally  be 
brought  about  in  the  courfe  of  a  number  of  years  $ 
they  muft  haye  forefeen  that  the  expences  of  fo- 
vereignty,  which  can  never  be  afcertained,  becaufe 
they  depend  upon  numberlefs  political  contingen¬ 
cies,  would  in  time  abforb  both  the  profits  and 
the  flock  of  a  trading  company  3  that  then  the  pub¬ 
lic  treasury  muft  be  exhaufted,  to  aftift  the  charter¬ 
ed  company;  and  that  this  aftiftance,  being  grant¬ 
ed  too  late,  could  only  remedy  the  mifchiefs  that 
had  already  happened,  without  removing  the  caufe 
of  them,  fo  that  the  companies  would  never  rife 
to  any  degree  of  importance. 

But  w*ny  fhould  not  ftates  at  length  be  unde¬ 
ceived  ?  Why  fhould  they  not  take  upon  them-* 

y  3  felye^ 
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E  o  o  k  felves  a  charge  which  probably  belongs  to  them* 
and  the  burden  of  which,  after  having  crufhed  the 
companies,  muft  finally  fall  upon  them  ?  There 
would  be  then  no  further  need  of  an  exclufiye  pri¬ 
vilege.  The  companies  which  fubfiftat  prefent,  and 
are  of  great  importance  on  account  of  their  old  con¬ 
nections  and  effablifhed  credit,  fhould  be  fupported 
with  the  greateff  care.  The  appearance  of  mo¬ 
nopoly  would  vanifh  for  ever ;  and  their  freedom 
mbtiit  enable  them  to  purfue  fome  new  track, 
which  they  could  not  think  of  whilft  they  were  en¬ 
cumbered  with  the  charges  annexed  to  the  charter. 
On  the  other  hand,  commerce,  being  open  to  all 
the  members  of  the  community,  would  profper 
•  and  flourifh  by  their  induflry,  new  difcoveries 
would  be  attempted,  and  new  enterprizes  formed. 
The  trade  from  one  part  of  I ndia  to  another,  having 
the  certainty  of  a  market  in  Europe,  would  become 
confiderable  and  extenfive.  The  companies,  atten¬ 
tive  to  thefe  improvements,  would  regulate  their 
dealings  by  the  fuccefs  of  private  trade;  and  this 
emulation,  which  would  not  be  injurious  to  any  in¬ 
dividual,  would  be  beneficial  to  the  fever al  {fates. 

We  apprehend  this  fyffem  would  tend  to  recon¬ 
cile  all  interefls,  and  is  confiffent  with  all  princi¬ 
ples.  It  feems  to  be  liable  to  no  reafonable  ob¬ 
jection,  either  on  the  part  of  the  advocates  for  the 
Cxclufive  charter,  or  of  thofe  who  contend  for  a 
free  trade. 

If  the  former  fhould  affert,  that  the  companies 
without  the  exclufive  charter  would  have  but  a 

f  -  ■  •  ■ 

precarious  exiftence,  and  would  foon  be  ruined  by 

private 
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private  traders ;  I  fhould  anfwer  them,  that  they  v 
were  not  fincere,  when  they  affirmed  that  private  '  ' 

trade  could  never  fucceed.  For,  if  it  could  poffibly 
occalion  the  ruin  of  that  of  the  companies,  as  they 
now  pretend,  it  can  only  effeft  this  by  engroffing 
every  branch  of  their  trade  againft  their  will,  by 
a  fuperiority  of  powers,  and  by  the  afcendent  of 
liberty.  Befides,  what  is  it  that  really  conftitutes 
our  companies  ?  It  is  their  flock,  their  fnips,  meir 
factories,  or  their  exclufive  charter.  What  is  it 
that  has  always  ruined  them?  Extravagant  ex- 
pences,  abufes  of  every  kind,  ,vifionary  undertak¬ 
ings  ,  in  a  word,  bad  adminiftration,  far  more  de¬ 
finitive  than  competition.  But  it  the  dulnbution 
of  their  powers  is  made  with  prudence  and  cecono- 
my,  if  the  fpirit  of  property  direfts  their  opera¬ 
tions,  there  is  no  obltacie  whicn  they  cannot  Sur¬ 
mount,  no  fuccefs  which  they  may  not  exped. 

But  wouid  not  this  fuccefs  give  umbrage  to  the 
advocates  for  freedom  ?  Would  they  not  in  their 
turn  urge,  that  thofe  rich  and  powerful  companies 
would  alarm  private  men,  and  in  lome  meaiure 
deftroy  that  general  and  abfolute  freedom  which 
is  fo  neceflary  to  trade  ? 

We  fhould  not  be  furprifed  at  this  objetiop 

from  them ;  for  men,  both  in  their  aftions  and 

opinions,  are  more  commonly  guided  by  fyftem 

than  by  fats.  I  do  not  except  from  this  error 

the  greateft  part  of  our  writers  upon  revenue. 

Commercial  and  civil  liberty  are  the  two  tutelar 

deities  of  mankind,  which  we  all  reverence  as  well 

as  they.  But,  that  we  may  not  be  influenced  by 
;  y  ^  mere 
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V*.  ♦  * 

b  op  k  n^ere  words,  let  us  attend  to  the  idea  they  are 

v - y—>  meant  to  convey.  Let  us  afk  thofe  enthufiafts  for  ■ 

liberty,  what  they  would  wilh ;  whether  they  would 
have  the  laws  entirely  abolifh  thofe  ancient  com- 
panies,  that  every  citizen  might  freely  partake  of 
this  trade,  and  lliould  equally  have  the  fame  means 
of  procuring  the  enjoyments  of  life,  and  the  fame 
refources  to  raife  a  fortune  ?  But  if  fuch  laws, 
with  all  their  appearance  of  liberty,  are  in  fa£t  to¬ 
tally  exclufive,  let  us  not  be  induced  by  this  falfe 
reafoning  to  adopt  them.  When  the  ftate  allows  all 
its  members  to  carry  on  a  trade  that  requires  a 
large  flock,  and  which  confequently  very  few  are 
able  to  undertake ;  I  would  afk,  what  advantage 
arifes  to  the  people  in  general  from  this  regulation  ? 

It  feems  as  if  one  meant  to  laugh  at  their  credu¬ 
lity,  in  permitting  them  to  undertake  what  they 
cannot  execute.  If  the  companies  are  totally  flip-1 
prefled,  there  will  be  no  India  trade,  or  it  will  be 
only  carried  on  by  a  few  capital  merchants. 

I  will  go  further  fbill,  and,  waving  the  con- 
fideration  of  the  exclufive  charter,  venture  to  af- 
firm  that  the  India  companies,  from  the  nature 
of  their  formation,  have  given  opportunities  to 
fever al  people  to  become  fharers  in  their  trade, 
who  would  otherwife  never  have  been  concerned/ 
in  it.  Let  us  take  a  review  of  the  number  of  per-? 
fons,  in  all  ftations  and  of  all  ages,  that  are  pro¬ 
prietors,  and  partake  of  the  profits  of  the  trade, 
and  it  muff  be  owned,  that  it  would  have  been  far 
more  circumfcribed  if  it  had  been  in  private  hands \ 
that  the  formation  of  companies  has  only  diffufed 

while. 
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while  it  feemed  to  reftrain  it ;  and  that  the  mode-  y ^ 

rate  price  of  the  fhares  muft  be  a  powerful  motive  - - 

to  the  people,  to  wifh  for  the  prefervation  of  an 
effablifhment,  which  opens  to  them  a  track,  from, 
which  they  would  for  ever  have  been  excluded  by 

a  free  trade. 

We  believe,  indeed,  that  both  companies  and 
private  men  might  ecjually  fucceed  without  injur¬ 
ing  one  another,  or  creating  any  mutual  jealoufies. 

The  companies  might  Hill  purfue  thofe  great  ob¬ 
jects,  which,  by  their  nature  and  extent,  can  only 
be  managed  by  a  wealthy  and  powerful  aflociation. 

^Private  men,  on  the  contrary,  would  confine  them- 
felves  to  fuch  objects  as  are  fcarcely  attended  to 
by  a  great  company,  but  might,  by  proper  ceco- 
nomy,  and  the  combination  of  many  fmall  fortunes, 
become  a  fource  of  riches  to  them. 

Statesmen,  who  by  their  talents  are  called  to 
the  direction  of  public  affairs,  muft  deteimine  this 
point,  and  redtify  the  ideas  of  an  obfeure  citizen, 
who  may  have  been  milled  by  his  want  of  expe¬ 
rience.  The  fyftem  of  politics  cannot  too  foon  nor 
too  deeply  be  applied  to  regulate  a  trade  which  fo 
effentially  concerns  the  fate  of  nations,  and  will, 
probably,  always  be  an  objedt  of  the  greateft  im¬ 
portance. 

To  put  an  end  to  all  intercourfe  between  Europe 
and  India,  that  luxury,  which  has  made  fuch  rapid 
progrefs  in  our  part  of  the  world,  fhould  be  ba- 
nifhed  from  every  ftate.  Our  effeminacy  fhould  not 
create  a  thoufand  wants  unknown  to  our  fore¬ 
fathers.  The  rivalfhip  of  trade  fhould  no  longer 

agitate 
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B  o^o  k.  agitate  the  feyeral  nations  who  vie  with  each  other 
in  amaffing  riches.  Such  a  revolution  jfhould  take 


place  in  the  manners,  cuftoms,  and  opinions  of 
men,  as  is  never  likely  to  happen.  We  fhould 
regulate  our  actions  according  to  the  principles 
of  nature,  which  we  feem  to  have  abandoned 
for  ever. 

• 

Such  are  the  laft  reflections  fuggefted  to  us  with 
refped  to  the  conne&ions  of  Europe  with  Afia ; 
let  us  now  turn  our  thoughts  to  America, 
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JDifcovery  of  America.  Conquef  of  Mexico ; 
and  fettlements  of  the  Spaniards  inthat  part 
of  the  new  world. 

i\  NCIENT  hiftory  prefents  a  magnificent  b  o^o  k 
A  fcene  to  our  view.  The  fucceffive  repre- 
fentation  of  great  revolutions,  heroic  manneis,  ana  2ncientand 
extraordinary  events,  will  become  more  and  more  ™aoe™ 
‘interefting,  the  more  uncommon  it  is  to  meet  with 
incidents  that  bear  any  refemblance  to  them.  The 
period  of  founding  and  of  fabverting  empires  is 
paid.  The  man,  before  whom  the  world  wasftletu , 
is  no  more.  The  feveral  nations  of  the  earth,  after 
repeated  (hocks,  after  all  the  (druggies  between 
ambition  and  liberty,  feem  at  length  totally  re¬ 
conciled  with  the  wretched  tranquillity  of  lervi- 
tude.  Battles  are  now  fought  with  cannon  for 
the  purpofe  of  taking  a  few  towns,  and  of  grati¬ 
fying  the  caprices  of  a  few  powerful  men:  for- 
merfy  they  were  fought  with  the  fword,  in  order 
to  overthrow  and  to  eftablilh  kingdoms,  or  to 
avenge  the  natural  rights  of  mankind. .  he 
hiftory  of  the  world  is  become  infipid  and  trifling ; 
and  yet  men  are  not  become  more  happy.  A 
regular  and  conftant  fyftem  of  oppreflion  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  tumults  and  ftorms  of  conqueft ; 
and  we  behold  with  a  degree  of  indifference 
the  various  ranks  of  Haves  combating  each  other 
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with  their  Chains,  for  the  amufement  of  their 
m afters. 

■ 

Europe,  that  part  of  the  globe  which  has  moft 
influence  over  the  reft,  fsems  to  have  fixed  itfelf  on 
a  folid  and  durable  foundation.  It  is  compofed  of 
communities  that  are  almoft  equally  powerful,  en¬ 
lightened,  extenflve  and  jealous.  They  will  en¬ 
croach  perpetually  upon  each  other  j  and,  in  the 
midft  of  this  continued  fluctuation,  fome  will  be 
extended,  others  more  limited,  and  the  balance  will 
alternately  incline  to  different  fides,  without  ever 
being  entirely  deftroyed.  The  fanaticifm  of  reli¬ 
gion,  and  the  fpirit  of  conqueff,  thofe  two  difturb- 
ers  of  the  univerfe,  operate  no  longer.  That  great 
machine,  whole  extremity  was  attached  to  the  earth, 
and  whole  centre  of  motion  was  in  heaven,  is  now 
broken :  and  kings  begin  to  difeover  (though  not 
foi  the  happinefs  of  their  people,  for  whom  they 
have  very  little  care,  but  for  their  own  private  in- 
tereft)  that  the  great  end  of  government  is  to  obtain 
riches  and  fecurity.  Hence  large  armies  are  kept 
up,  frontiers  are  fortified,  and  trade  is  encouraged. 

A  spirit  of  barter  and  exchange  hath  arifen  in 
Europe,  that  feems  to  open  a  vaft  feene  of  /pecu¬ 
lation  to  individuals,  but  is  only  conliftent  with 
peace  and  tranquillity.  A  war,  among  commercial 
nations,  is  a  conflagration  that  deftroys  them  all ; 
it  is  a  law-fuit  which  threatens  the  fortune  of  a 
great  merchant,  and  makes  all  his  creditors  trem- 

tlme  *s  not  off,  when  the  tacit 
ianchon  of  government  will  extend  to  the  private 
engagements  between  fubjeds  of  different  nations  5 
and  when  thofe  bankruptcies,  the  effects  of  which 
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are  felt  at  immenfe  diftances,  will  become  concerns  1 
of  government.  In  thefe  mercantile  Hates,  the  dii- 
covery  of  an  ifland,  the  importation  of  a  new  com¬ 
modity*  the  invention  of  fome  ufeful  machine,  the 
conftrubtiort  of  a  port,  the  eftablifhment  of  a  fac¬ 
tory,  the  carrying  off  a  branch  of  trade  from  a  rival 
nation,  will  all  become  the  moft  important  tranf- 
adtions ;  and  the  annals  of  nations  mull:  hereafter 
be  written  by  commercial  philofophers,  as  they 
were  formerly  by  hiftorical  orators. 

The  difcovery  of  a  new  world  was  alone  fufficient 
to  furnifh  matter  for  our  curiofity.  Avail  continent 
entirely  uncultivated,  human  nature  reduced  to  the 
mere  animal  Hate,  fields  without  harvests,  treaiureo 
without  proprietors,  focieties  without  policy,  and 
men  without  manners,  what  an  interefting  and  in- 
ftrudtive  fpedtacle  would  theie  have  formed  for  a 
Locke,  a  Buffon,  or  a  Montefquieu  !  What  could 
have  been  lo  aftonifhing,  fr  delightful,  fo  affecting, 
as  an  account  of  their  voyage  !  But  the  image  of 
rude  unpolifhed  nature  is  already  disfigured.  We 
lhall  endeavour  to  collect  the  features  of  it,  though 
now  half  effaced,  as  foon  as  we  have  made  the 
reader  acquainted  with  thofe  rapacious  and  cruel 
chriftians,  whom  unfortunately  chance  conducted 

to  this  further  hemifphere. 

Spain,  which  was  known  in  the  firft  ages  under 
the  names  of  fiefperia  and  Iberia,  was  inhabited  by 
people,  who,  defended  on  one  fide  by  the  lea,  and 
on  the  other  by  the  Pyrenees,  enjoyed  in  peace  an 
agreeable  climate  *md  a  fruitful  country,  and  who 

governed  themfeives  according  to  their  own  cui- 

toms. 
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B  °  p  K  toms.  The  fouthern  part  of  this  nation  had  in 
fome  degree  emerged  from  its  Hate  of  barbanfm^ 
by  fome  trilling  connectibns  it  had  formed  with 
foreigners ;  but  the  inhabitants  on  the  coalts  of  the 
ocean  refembled  all  thofe  nations  which  know  no 
other  occupation  but  that  of  the  chace.  They 
were  fo  much  attached  to  this  kind  of  life,  that  they 
left  the  toils  of  agriculture  to  their  wives  3  the 
fatigues  of  which  they  had  encouraged  them  to 
fupport  by  eftablifhing  general  aflemblies  an¬ 
nually,  in  which  thofe  women,  who  had  moll 
diftinguilhed  themfelves  in  the  labours  of  agri¬ 
culture,  received  public  applaufe* 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  Spain,  when  the  Car^ 
thaginians  turned  their  rapacious  views  upon  a 
country  filled  with  riches,  which  were  unknown  to 
its  inhabitants.  Thefe  merchants,  whole  fhips  co¬ 
vered  the  Mediterranean,  introduced  themfelves  as 
friends,  who  came  to  barter  feveral  articles  of  con¬ 
venience  againft  metals  that  were  thought  to  beufe- 
lefs.  T  he  temptations  of  a  trade  fo  advantageous  in 
appearance  feduced  the  Spaniards  fo  powerfully5 
that  they  permitted  the  Carthaginians  to  build 
upon  their  coafts  houfes  for  their  occafional  refi- 
dence,  magazines  for  the  fecurity  of  their  mer- 
chancufe,  and  temples  for  the  exercife  of  their 
religion,  ihefe  eftablifhments  infenfibly  became 
foi  tined  places,  of  which  this  power,  whole  policy 
was  superior  ta  its  military  fkilf  availed  itfelf  to 
enfiave  a  credulous  people,  who  were  always  di¬ 
vided  among  themfelves,  and  always  irreconcile- 
•tble  in  their  enmities.  By  bribing  fome,  and 

intimidat- 
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intimidating  others,  Carthage  fucceeded  in  fub- 
duing  Spain,  and  even  effe&ed  this  with  Spanifh 
foldiers  and  Spanift*  wealth. 

When  the  Carthaginians  were  become  matters 
of  the  moft  extenfive  and  moil  valuable  part  of 
this  fine  country,  they  feemed  either  to  be  ignorant 
of  the  means  of  eftablilhing  their  dominion  there, 
or  to  neglect  them.  Inftead  of  continuing  to  ap¬ 
propriate  to  themfelves  the  gold  and  filver,  with 
which  the  conquered  nations  were  abundantly  fup- 
plied  from  their  mines,  by  exchanging  commodi¬ 
ties  of  little  value  for  thofe  metals,  they  chofe  to 
feize  them  by  force.  Nor  was  this  fpirit  of  ty¬ 
ranny  confined  to  the  body  of  the  republic :  the 
generals,  the  officers,  the  private  men,  and  even1 
the  merchants,  afted  upon  the  fame  principle.  The 
violence  of  thefe  proceedings  threw  the  conquered 
provinces  into  a  ftate  ci  delpair,  and  excited  in 
j-j^ofe  which  were  yet  free  an  extreme  avciiion  .ui 
fo  intolerable  a  yoke.  In  this  fituation  they  all  of 
them  refolved  to  accept  of  affiftance,  as  fai.al  to 
them  as  their  injuries  were  cruel.  Spain  became 
a  theatre  of  ]ealoufy,  ambition,  and  hatred,  be¬ 
tween  Rome  and  Carthage. 

The  two  commonwealths  contended  with  great 
obftinacy  for  the  empire  of  this  beautiful  part  ot 
Europe  j  and,  perhaps,  it  would  finally  have  be¬ 
longed  to  neither  of  them,  if  the  Spaniards  had 
continued  quiet  fpedators  of  the  conteft,  and  left 
the  rival  nations  time  to  deftroy  each  other.  ^  But 
they  chofe  to  become  aftors  in  the  bloody  lcene, 

and  thus  reduced  themfelves  to  be  Haves  to  the 

t  Romans, 
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book  Romans,  in  which  ftate  they  remained  till  the  fifth 

VI. 

^ _ >  century. 

In  a  fhort  time  the  degeneracy  of  thofe  mailers 
of  the  world  infpired  the  favage  nations  of  the 
north  with  the  enterprifing  idea  of  invading  the 
provinces  that  were  ill-governed  and  ill-defended. 
The  Suevi,  the  Alani,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Goths, 
pafied  the  Pyrenean  mountains.  Thefe  barbarians, 
being  robbers  by  profelfion,  were  incapable  of 
becoming  citizens,  and  made  war  upon  each  other.  ' 
The  Goths,  fuperior  in  abilities  or  good  fortune, 
fubdued  the  reft,  and  reduced  all  the  kingdoms  of 
Spain  into  one s  which,  notwithftanding  the  de¬ 
fers  in  its  conftitution,  and  the  unbounded  extor- 
tions  of  the  Jews,  who  were  the  only  merchants, 
fupported  itfelf  till  the  commencement  of  the 
eighth  century. 

At  this  period,  the  Moors,  who  had  fubdued 
Africa  with  that  impetuofity  which  was  the  charac- 
teriftic  of  all  their  enterpHzes,  crofted  the  fea. 
They  found  in  Spain  a  king  deftitute  of  virtue  and 
abilities ;  a  multitude  of  courtiers,  and  no  ftateft 
mens  foldiers  devoid  of  courage,  and  generals 
without  experiences  an  effeminate  people,  holding 
the  government  in  contempt,  and  difpofed  to 
change  their  mafter  s  and  they  alfo  found  rebels, 
who  joined  them  for  the  fake  of  plundering,  burn- 
'  ’mg>  and  maflacring  all  that  oppofed  them.  In 
lefs  than  three  years,  the  fovereignty  of  the  chrif- 
tians  was  deftroyed  s  and  that  of  the  infidels  efta» 
blifhed  upon  a  folid  foundation. 

Spain  was  indebted  to  its  conquerors  for  the 
firft  principles  of  tafte,  humanity,  politenefs,  and 

philofophy  % 
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philofophy  *  as  alfo  for  introducing  among  them  B  °VI°  K 
feveral  arts,  and  a  confiderable  trade.  Thefe  bril¬ 
liant  profpedts  were  not  of  long  duration.  They 
were  foon  diflipated  by  the  numberlefs  fedts  that 
arofe  among  the  conquerors,  and  the  irreparable 
faults  they  committed  in  eftablifhing  diftindt  fove- 
reigns  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  their  dominions. 

During  this  time,  the  Goths,  who,  to  fcreen 
themfelves  from  the  power  of  the  Mohammedans,  \ 
had  fought  an  afylum  in  the  extremity  of  the  Aftu- 
rias,  were  labouring  under  the  yoke  of  anarchy, 
plunged  in  a  barbarous  Hate  of  ignorance,  opp refled 
by  their  fantaftical  priefts,  languifhing  under  in- 
expreflible  poverty,  and  perpetually  harafled  by 
civil  wars.  Under  the  influence  of  thefe  calamities, 
far  from  thinking  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  divi- 
flons  fubflfting  among  their  enemies,  they  were 
fufflciently  happy  in  being  forgotten,  or  in  not 
being  known  by  them.  But  as  foon  as  the  crown, 
which  was  originally  elective,  became  hereditary 
in  the  tenth  century ;  as  foon  as  the  nobility  and 
bifliops  became  incapable  of  difturbing  the  ftate ; 
and  that  the  people  raifed  from  flavery  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  a  fhare  of  the  government ;  the  national 
fpirit  began  to  revive.  The  Arabians,  attacked  on 
every  fide,  were  fucceflively  (tripped  of  their  con- 
quefts ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
they  had  but  one  little  kingdom  remaining. 

Their  fall  would  have  been  more  rapid,  had 
they  engaged  with  a  power  that  could  have  united 
in  one  common  center  the  conquefts  it  gained  over 
them.  But  the  revolution  was  not  effected  in  this 
manner.  The  Mohammedans  were  attacked  by 
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K  different  chiefs*  each  of  which  was  at  the  head  of 
u  a  diflin£t  ftate.  Spain  was  divided  into  as  many 
kingdoms  as  it  contained  provinces  *  and  it  was 
not  till  after  a  long  time,  feveral  fucceflions,  wars, 
and  revolutions,  that  thefe  fmall  ftates  were  at  lad: 
united  in  the  two  monarchies  of  Caflile  and  Arra- 
gon.  After  this,  the  marriage  of  Ifabella  with  Fer¬ 
dinand  having  happily  joined  all  the  crowns  of 
Spain  into  one  family,  they  found  themfelves 
equal  to  the  enterprife  of  attacking  the  kingdom 
of  Granada. 

This  flate,  which  fcarcely  occupied  one-eighth  . 
part  of  the  peninfula  of  Spain,  had  always  been 
in  a  flourifhing  condition  from  the  time  of  the  in- 
vafion  of  the  Saracens  $  but  its  profperity  had  in- 
creafed  in  proportion  as  the  fuccelfes  of  the  chrif- 
tians  had  induced  a  greater  number  of  infidels  to 
take  refuge  there.  It  confifted  of  three  millions 
of  inhabitants.  Throughout  the  reft  of  Europe 
there  were  no  lands  fo  well  cultivated ;  fo  numerous 
and  improved  manufa&ures  $  fo  regular  and  fo  ex- 
tenfive  a  navigation.  The  public  revenues  amount¬ 
ed  to  feven  millions  of  livres  * ,  a  prodigious  fum 
at  a  time  when  gold  and  filver  were  very  fcarce. 
These  feveral  advantages,  far  from  deterring 
the  monarchs  of  Caftile  and  Arragon  from  in¬ 
vading  Granada,  were  the  motives  that  principally 
incited  them  to  the  enterprife.  They  were  obliged 
to  carry  on  a  ten  years  bloody  war,  in  order  to  fub- 
due  this  flourifhing  province.  The  conquefl  of 
it  was  completed  by  the  furrender  of  the  capital  in 
the  beginning  of  January,  1492. 

#  About  306,000  k 
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It  was  in  thefe  glorious  circumftances,  that 
Chriftopher  Columbus,  a  man  of  obfcure  birth* 
whofe  knowledge  of  aftronomy  and  navigation  was 
far  fuperior  to  that  of  his  contemporaries,  propofed 
to  the  Spaniards,  who  were  happy  at  home,  to  ag¬ 
grandize  themfelves  abroad.  He  was  led  by  a  fe- 
cret  impulfe  to  imagine  that  another  continent  cer¬ 
tainly  exifted,  and  that  he  was.  the  per  fop  deftined 
to  'difcover  it.  The  idea  of  Antipodes,  which  fu- 
perftition  had  condemned  as  heretical  and  impious, 
and  reafon  itfelf  had  treated  as  chimerical,  appeared 
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to  this  penetrating  genius  to  have  its  foundation  in 
truth.  This  idea,  perhaps  the  greateft  that  ever 
entered  into  the  human  mind,  took  ftrongpoffeffion 
of  his  imagination ;  and,  having  in  vain  propofed 
the  acquifition  of  a  new  hemifphere  to  his  native 
country  Genoa,  to  Portugal  where  he  then  refided, 
and  even  to  England,  which  he  might  have  expect¬ 
ed  would  readily  have  concurred  in  any  maritime 
enterprife,  he  atlaft  communicated  his  views  and 
his  projects  to  Ifabella. 

The  minifters  of  this  princefs,  who  looked  upon 

the  fcheme  of  difcovering  a  new  world  as  the  off- 

fpring  of  a  diftempered  brain,  treated  the  author 

of  it  for  fome  time  with  thofe  airs  of  contemptuous 

infolence,  which  men  in  office  often  put  on  with 

thofe  who  have  nothing  but  genius  to  recommend 

them.  But  Columbus  Was  not  to  be  difcouraged 

by  any  difficulties ;  he  poffeffed,  as  all  men  do  who 

engage  in  extraordinary  enterprises,  a  degiee  o 

enthufiafm,  which  renders  them  fupei  ior  to  the 

cavils  of  the  ignorant,  the  contempt  of  the  proud, 

the  mean  arts  of  the  covetous,  and  the  delays  o 

v  „  the 
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the  iudolent.  At  length,  by  perfeverance,  fpirit, 
and  courage,  joined  to  the  arts  of  prudence  and 
management,  he  furmounted  every  obftacle.  Hav¬ 
ing  obtained  three  fmall  veffels,  and  ninety  men, 
he  fet  fail  on  the  third  of  Auguft  1492,  with  the 
title,  of  admiral  and  viceroy  of  the  iflands  and  ter¬ 
ritories  he  fhould  difcOver. 

Having  failed  a  confiderable  length  of  time, 
the  fhips  crews,  terrified  with  the  idea  of  the  im- 
menfe  trad  of  ocean  which  lay  between  them  and 
their  native  country,  began  to  defpair  of  the  fuc- 
eefs  of  their  undertaking.  The  difcontent  rofe 
to  that  height,  that  they  more  than  once  formed 
the  defign  of  throwing  Columbus  over-board,  and 
returning  to  Spain.  The  admiral  concealed  his 
chagrin  as  long  as  he  could  :  but,  when  he  found 
that  a  mutiny  was  ready  to  break  out,  he  allured 
his  companions,  that,  if  he  did  not  difcover  land  ir% 
three  days,  he  would  fail  back  to  Europe.  For 
fome  time  pall,  on  founding,  he  had  found  a  bot¬ 
tom  ;  and  from  other  circumftances,  which  are  fel- 
dom  deceitful,  he  had  reafon  to  conclude  that  he 
was  not  far  from  land.  . 

The  New  world  was  difcovered  in  the  month  of 
Odober.  Columbus  landed  on  one  of  the  Lucayas, 
or  Bahama  illands,  which  he  called  San-Salvador, 
and  took  pollellion  of  it  in  the  name  of  Ifabella. 
The  Spaniards  at  that  time  did  not  conceive  that 
there  could  be  any  injuftice  in  feizing  upon  a 
country  which  was  not  inhabited  by  chriftians. 

The  iflanders  on  feeing  the  fhips,  and  a  race  of 
men  fo  different  from  their  own,  were  terrified  and 
ran  away.  The  Spaniards  caught  fome  6f  them, 

treated 
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treated  them  with  great  civility,  and  difmified  B  K 
them  loaded  with  prefents. 

This  behaviour  entirely  diflipated  the  fears  of 
the  whole  nation  :  the  inhabitants  appeared  upon 
the  fhore  without  arms.  Several  of  them  came  on 
board.  They  viewed  every  thing  with  admiration. 

Their  manners  were  free  and  open.  They  brought 
fruits.  They  aflifted  the  Spaniards  in  getting  on 
fhore,  by  taking  them-  upon  their  fhoulders.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  idands  fhewed  the 
fame  obliging  difpolition.  The  failors,  fent  by  Co¬ 
lumbus  to  make  difcoveries,  every  where  met  with 
the  landed:  reception.  Men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren,  were  employed  in  procuring  provifions  for  .  | 

them.  They  filled  the  hammocks  where  they  flept 
with  the  fined:  cotton.  But  it  was  gold  that  the 
Spaniards  wanted,  and  they  foon  found  it.  Seve¬ 
ral  of  the  favages  wote  ornaments  made  of  this 
precious  metal,  which  they  prefented  to  their  new 
guefts ;  who  on  their  part  were  more  dilgufted 
with  the  naked  appearance  and  fimplicity  of  thefe 
people,  than  touched  with  their  kindnefs.  They 
were  incapable  of  difcerning  in  them  the  genuine 
characters  of  nature.  Surprifed  to  find  men  of  a  s  1 

copper  colour  without  beards  or  hair  on  their 
bodies,  they  looked  upon  them  as  a  race  of  imper¬ 
fect  animals,  who  were  only  to  be  treated  with 
humanity  till  the  necedfary  information  was  ob¬ 
tained  in  regard  to  the  neighbouring  countries, 
and  the  gold  mines. 

Having  taken  a  view  of  feveral  fmaller  idands, 

Columbus  landed  on  the  north  fide  of  a  large  one 

called *by  the  natives  Hayti ;  to  which  he  gave  the 
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name  of  Hifpaniola,  and  which  is  now  called  San 
Domingo ;  he  was  conduced  thither  by  fome  fa^ 
vages  of  the  other  iflands,  who  accompanied  him 
without  the  lead  didrud,  and  gave  him  to  under- 
dand,  that  it  was  the  great  ifland  which  furnifhed 
them  with  the  metal  the  Spaniards  were  fo  eager 
to  acquire. 

The  ifland  of  Hayti,  which  is  two  hundred 
leagues  in  length,  and  fixty  and  in  fome  places 
eighty  in  breadth,  is  divided  from  call  to  wefc  by 
a  chain  of  mountains,  which  occupy  the  center  of 
the  iiland,  and  are  for  the  mod:  part  deep,  It  was 
didributed  into  five  populous  kingdoms,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  which  lived  in  perfect  amity.  Their 
kings,  who  were  called  Caciques,  were  fo  much 
the  more  abfolute,  as  they  were  much  beloved. 
The  complexion  of  thefe  people  was  much  fairer 
than  in  the  other  iflands.  They  painted  their 
bodies.  The  men  went  quite  naked.  The  mar¬ 
ried  women  wore  a  kind  of  cotton  petticoat, 
which  reached  no  further  than  their  knees.  The 
girls,  as  well  as  the  men,  were  naked.  Their  food 
was  maize,  roots,  fruit,  and  fhell-fifli.  As  they 
were  temperate,  nimble,  and  aftive,  but  not  ftrong, 
they  were  averfe  from  labour.  They  lived  free 
from  care  in  a  date  of  agreeable  indolence.  Their 
time  was  fpent  in  dancing,  diverfion,  and  deep.  By 
tne  accounts  the  Spaniards  give  of  them,  they 
jhevved  little  marks  of  underdanding  ;  and  indeed 
iflanders,  who  live  in  a  date  of  feparation  from 
the  re  it  of  mankind,  mud  of  neceffity  have  very 
confined  ideas.  Detached  focieties  arrive  at  im-? 
provement  by  flqw  and  difficult  advances.  They 

derive 
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derive  no  advantages  from  thofe  difcoveries,  which  B 
time  and  experience  throw  in  the  way  of  other 
people :  neither  do  the  chances  of  acquiring  know¬ 
ledge  occur  fo  frequently  among  them. 

The  Spaniards  themfelves  confefs,  that  thefe 
people  were  humane,  void  of  malice  and  revenge, 
and  almoft  diverted  of  any  partion  whatever.  They 
were  ignorant,  but  rtiewed  no  dertre  of  ocing  in¬ 
formed.  This  indifference,  and  the  confidence  they 
repofed  in  ftrangers,  prove  that  they  were  happy. 
Their  hiftory,  and  their  notions  of  morality,  were 
cohtained  in  a  collection  of  longs,  which  they 
learned  from  their  infancy 3  and  they  had,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  all  nations,  fome  fables  concerning  th® 

origin  of  the  human  race. 

We  know  little  of  their  religion,  to  which  they 
were  not  much  attached 3  and  it  is  probable  that 
in  this  refped,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  they  have 
been  calumniated  by  the  authors  of  their  deftruc- 
tion  3  who  pretend  that  thefe  ifianders,  whofe  man¬ 
ners  were  fo  gentle,  paid  adoration  to  a  nunuxr 
of  malevolent  beings.  The  worfhippers  of  a  male¬ 
volent  deity  can  never  be  good  themfelves. 

They  had  no  law  that  limited  the  number  of 
their  wives.  It  was  common  for  one  of  them  to 
have  fome  privileges  and  diftinctions  allotted  to 
her  j  but  thefe  gave  her  no  authority  over  the  rert. 
She  was  one  whom  the  hufband  loved  the  belt,  and 
by  whom  he  thought  himfelf  beft  beloved.  On  the 
death  of  her  hufband,  fhe  fometimes  caufed  herfelf 
to  be  buried  in'  the  fame  grave  with  him.  This 
was  not  a  cuftom,  a  duty,  or  a  point  of  honoui, 

among  thefe  people ;  but  the  wife  found  it  impof- 
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Able  to  furvive  the  objeft  of  her  tendered:  affection. 
This  freedom  in  love  and  marriage,  which  was  au¬ 
thorized  by  their  laws  and  manners,  was  by  the 
Spaniards  called  debauchery,  licentioufnefs,  and 
vice :  and  to  the  pretended  exceflive  indulgence 
of  the  iflanders  in  this  particular,  they  attributed 
the  rife  of  a  diftemper,  which,  as  a  philofophical 
phyfician  has  lately  demonftrated  in  a  treatife  on 
the  origin  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  was  known  in 
Europe  before  the  difcovery  of  America. 

These  iflanders  had  no  other  weapons  than  a 
bow  and  arrows  made  of  wood,  the  point  of  which 
being  haidened  in  the  fire  was  fometimes  armed 
with  lharp  ftones,  or  the  bone  of  a  filh.  The 
oidinary  drefs  of  the  Spaniards  was  of  itfelf  an 
impenetrable  armour  again#  arrows  of  this  kind, 
fhot  with  little  dexterity.  Thefe  weapons  and’ 
fome  fmall  clubs,  or  rather  large  Hicks,  which 
could  feldom  give  a  mortal  blow,  were  far  from 
making  thefe  people  formidable. 

They  were  diftinguilhed  into  different  clafles, 
one  of  which  laid  claim  to  a  kind  of  nobility  ;  but 
we  are  little  acquainted  either  with  the  prero»a- 
tives  annexed  to  this  diftinftion,  or  with  the  means 
of  obtaining  it.  This  ignorant  and  favage  people 
had  alfo  forcerers  among  them,  who  were  always 
either  the  offspring  or  parents  of  fuperftition. 

Columbus  omitted  no  attention  that  might  en¬ 
gage  the  friendlhip  of  thefe  iflanders.  But  at  the 
lame  time  he  made  them  fenfible,  that,  though  he  had 
no  inclination  to  hurt  them,  he  did  not  want  the 
power.  The  proofs  he  gave  in  their  prefence  of  the  ’ 
urp  riling  efiefcs  of  his  artillery,  convinced  them  of 
z  '  . 
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the  truth  of  what  he  faid.  They  looked  upon  the 
Spaniards^  men  defcended  from  heaven ;  and  the 
prefents  they  received  were,  in  their  eftimation, 
not  mere  curiofities,  but  facred  things.  This  error 
was  productive  of  great  advantages ;  nor  was  it  re¬ 
moved  by  any  ad  of  folly  or  cruelty.  They  gave 
the  favages  red  caps,  glafs  beads,  pins,  knives,  and 
bells,  and  received  in  return  gold  and  provifions. 

Columbus  availed  himfelf  of  this  harmony  to  fix 
upon  a  place  for  a  fettlement,  which  he  defigned 
fliould  be  the  center  of  all  his  future  projeds.  He 
ereded  a  fort  with  the  afliftance  of  the  iflanders, 
who  cheerfully  laboured  to  forge  chains  for  them- 
felves.  He  left  thirty-nine  Caftilians  in  the  place  5 
and,  having  reconnoitred  the  greateft  part  of  the 
ifland,  failed  for  Spain. 

He  arrived  at  Palos,  a  port  of  Andalufia,  from 
whence  he  had  fet  fet  fail  feven  months  before.  He 
proceeded  by  land  to  Barcelona,  where  the  court 
refided.  This  journey  was  a  triumph.  The  nobility 
and  the  people  went  to  meet  him,  and  followed  him 
in  crowds  to  the  prefence  of  Ferdinand  andlfabella. 
He  prefented  to  them  fome  iflanders,  who  had  vo¬ 
luntarily  accompanied  him.  He  produced  pieces  of 
gold,  birds,  cotton,  and  many  curiofities,  which 
were  valuable  on  account  of  their  novelty.  Such  a 
variety  of  uncommon  objects,  expofed  to  the  view 
of  a  people  whofe  vanity  inflamed  by  imagination 
magnified  every  thing,  made  them  fancy  that  they 
faw  an  inexhauftible  fource  of  riches  for  ever  flow¬ 
ing  into  their  country.  The  enthufiafm  fpread,  and 
reached  even  to  the  throne.  At  the  public  audience 
the  fovereigns  gave  to  Columbus,  he  was  permitted 
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to  be  covered,  and  to  fit  as  a  grandee  of  Spain. 
He  related  his  voyage  to  them.  They  loaded  him 
with  carefles,  commendations,  and  honours  ;  and 
foon  after  he  reimbarked  with  feventeen  fail,  to 
make  new  difcoveries,  and  to  efi:abli£h  colonies. 

On  his  arrival  at  San  Domingo  with  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  foldiers,  three  hundred  artificers,  mifilonaries, 
corn,  fruits,  and  fuch  domeftic  animals  as  were 
unknown  in  the  new  worlds  Columbus  found  his 
fortrefs  demolished,  and  all  the  Spaniards  mafia- 
cred.  It  appeared  on  examination  clear  to  Colum¬ 
bus,  that  they  had  drawn  this  misfortune  upon 
themfelves,  by  their  haughty,  licentious,  and  tyran¬ 
nical  behaviour  5  and  he  had  the  addrefs  to  perfuade 
thofe  who  had  lefs  moderation  than  himfelf,  that  it 
was  good  policy  to  poftpone  their  revenge  to  ano¬ 
ther  time.  They  employed  themfelves  entirely 
in  fcrutinizing  the  mines,  the  working  of  which 
was  one  day  to  coll  fo  much  blood,  and  in  build¬ 
ing  forts  in  the  neighbourhood  with  fufficient  gar- 
rifons  to  proted  their  labours. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  provifions  that  had  been 
brougnt  from  Europe  were  Ipoilt  by  the  damp 
heat  of  the  climate  5  and  the  few  hands,  fent  over 
for  the  purpofe  of  railing  vegetables  in  a  country 
jo  favourable  to  their  growth,  were  either  dead,  or 
dilabled  by  ficknefs.  The  military  men  were  de¬ 
filed  to  fupply  their  place  3  but  they  difdained  an 
employment  that  was  to  procure  them  fubfiitence. 
Indolence  began  then  to  be  an  honourable  diftinc- 
tion  in  Spain.  To  do  nothing,  was  efteemed  the 
charadeiifhc  c  a  gentleman  5  and  the  meanelt 
ioldier  ciiOi.e  to  live  in  the  high  Itile,  in  a  country 

where 
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where  he  found  himfelf  independent.  The  iflanders  B 
offered  them  every  thing,  but  they  required  mote. 
They  were  perpetually  afking  them  for  provifions 
and  gold.  In  fhort,  thefe  unfortunate  people  at 
laft  grew  tired  of  gardening,  hunting,  fifhing,  and 
working  in  the  mines,  to  gratify  the  infatiable 
Spaniards;  and  from  that  moment  they  were  con- 
fidered  in  no  other  light  but  that  of  traitors  and 
rebellious  flaves,  whofe  lives  might  be  taken  away 
at  pleafure. 

Columbus,  finding  that  the  Indians  were  exaf- 
perated  by  this  barbarous  treatment,  returned 
from  purfuing  his  difcoveries,  in  hopes  of  bring¬ 
ing  the  parties  to  a  reconciliation ;  but  the  muti- 
nous  clamours  of  a  fierce  and  repacious  foldiery 
drove  him  into  hoftilities,  which  were  contrary  to 
his  fentiments  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  politician. 
With  two  hundred  foot  and  twenty  horfe  he  ven¬ 
tured  to  attack  an  army,  faid  to  confift  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  men,  on  the  fpot  where  the  city  of 

St.  Jagowas  afterwards  built. 

The  unhappy  Indians  were  conquered  before 
they  engaged.  They  confidered  the  Spaniards  as 
beings  of  a  fupenor  order.  T  heir  admiration,  re- 
fpedt,  and  fear,  were  increaled  by  the  European 
armour;  and  the  fight  of  the  cavalry  in  particular 
aftoniflied  them  beyond  meafure.  Many  of  them 
were  fimple  enough  to  believe  that  the  man  and 
the  horfe  were  the  fame  animal,  or  a  kind  of  deity. 
Had  their  courage  even  been  proof  againft  thefe 
impreffions  or  terror,  they  could  have  made  but  a 
faint  refiftance.  The  cannonading,  the  pikes,  and 

a  difcipline  to  which  they  were  flrangers,  muff 

have 
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have  eafily  difperfed  them.  They  fled  on  all  Tides. 
They  demanded  peace  ;  which  was  granted  them, 
on  condition  that  they  fhould  cultivate  the  land  for 
the  Spaniards,  and  furnifh  them  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  gold  every  month. 

These  hard  terms,  and  the  cruelties  that  ag^ 
gravated  them,  foon  became  infupportable.  To 
fcreen  themfelves  from  them,  the  iflanders  tobli 
refuge  in  the  mountains,  where  they  hoped  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  fmall  fubfiftence  their  neceffities  required 
by  hunting  and  gathering  wild  fruits,  till  their 
enemies,  who  each  of  them  required  more  nourifh- 
ment  than  ten  Indians,  finding  themfelves  deprived 
of  provifions,  fhould  be  obliged  to  repafs  the  Teas. 
But  they  were  difappointed  in  their  expectations. 
The  Caftilians  fupported  themfelves  by  the  fup- 
plies  they  received  from  Europe,  and  purfued  their 
horrid  plan  with  more  eagernefs  than  ever.  No 
place  was  inacceflible  to  their  rage.  They  trained 
their  dogs  to  hunt  and  devour  the  unhappy  inha¬ 
bitants  ;  and  fome  of  them  made  a  vow  to  maffacre 
twelve  Indians  every  day  in  honour  of  the  twelve 
Apofdes.  By  thefe  means  a  third  part  of  thefe 
nations  was  deftroyed.  On  their  arrival,  the  ifland 
Was  iuppofed  to  contain  a  million  of  inhabitants. 
All  accounts  agree  that  this  number  is  not  exag¬ 
gerated  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  population  was 
confiderable. 

Those  who  did  not  fall  a  prey  to  mifery,  fa¬ 
tigue,  apprehenfion,  and  the  (word,  were  forced 
to  in  bun  it  to  the  will  of  the  conqueror,  who  exer- 
cifed  his  power  with  more  rigour,  as  it  was  not 
now  reflrained  by  the  prefence  of  Columbus.  This 

great 
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great  man  was  returned  to  Spain,  to  inform  the* 
court  of  the  barbarities  which  the  character  of  the 
people  under  his  command  made  it  impofiible  for 
him  to  prevent,  and  which  the  voyages  he  was  per¬ 
petually  engaged  in  did  not  allow  him  to  controul. 
During  his  abfence,  the  colony,  which  he  had  left 
under  his  brother’s  command,  was  torn  by  diften- 
tions,  animalities,  and  mutinies.  No  orders  were 
obeyed,  unlefs  when  fome  cacique  v/as  to  be  de¬ 
throned,  fome  hord  pillaged  or  demolilhed,  or  fome 
nation  extirpated.  The  moment  thefe  favage  troops 
had  got  polfeffion  of  the  treafures  of  thefe  unhappy 
people  whom  they  had  mafiacred,  the  difturbances 
were  renewed.  The  defire  of  independence,  and 
the  unequal  diftribution  of  the  fpoils,  created  dif- 
fentions  among  thefe  rapacious  conquerors.  Au¬ 
thority  was  no  longer  relpe6ted ;  the  fubalterns 
paid  as  little  regard  to  their  commanders,  as  the 
commanders  did  to  the  laws ;  and  open  war  at  laft 

broke  out  among  themfelves. 

The  Indians,  who  fometimes  bore  apart  in  thefe 
bloody  and  deteftable  fcenes,  and  were  always  wit- 
neffes  of  them,  recovered  their  courage  a  little. 
Their  fimplicity  did  not  prevent  them  from  per¬ 
ceiving  that  it  was  by  no  means  impia£ticable  to 
rid  themfelves  of  a  fmall  number  of  tyrants,  who 
appeared  to  have  loft  fight  of  their  pioje£ts,  and 
attended  to  nothing  but  the  implacable  hatieci  they 
bore  to  one  another.  Animated  by  this  hope,  tney 
embarked  in  a  confederacy,  which  was  managed 
with  more  art  than  could  have  been  fufpedted,  and 
which  had  acquired  confiderable  ftrength.  The 
Spaniards,  who  perfifted  in  deftroying  each  other* 
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notwithftanding  they  were  threatened  by  lb  great 
a  danger,  would  probably  have  fallen  vidtims  to 
their  own  obftinacy,  had  not  Columbus  arrived 
from  Europe  at  this  critical  juncture. 

The  diltinguilhed  reception  he  had  met  with 
there  at  firft  had  made  but  a  tranfitory  imprefTion 
upon  the  people;  time,  which  brings  on  refledtion 
when  the  firft  tranfports  of  enthufiafm  are  palfed, 
had  diffipated  that  eagernefs  which  had  at  firft 
been  fhewn  for  expeditions  to  the"  new  world. 
The  report  of  the  riches,  and  even  the  oftentatious 
difplay  of  the  treafures  brought  from  thence,  no 
longer  revived  the  fpirit  of  the  people :  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  livid  complexions  of  all  thofe  who  re¬ 
turned  home ;  the  fevere  and  difgraceful  dillempers 
with  which  molt  of  them  were  afflidted ;  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  unwholefomenefs  of  the  climate,  of 
the  numbers  who  had  loft  their  lives,  and  the 
hardfhips  they  had  undergone  from  the  fcarcity  of 
provilions ;  an  unwillingnefs  to  be  under  the  com-' 
mand  of  a  foreigner,  who  was  blamed  for  the  fe- 
verity  of  his  difcipline ;  and,  perhaps,  thejealoufy 
they  entertained  of  his  growing  reputation ;  all 
thefe  reafons  contributed  to  producean  in  fiipe- 
rable  prejudice  againft  San  Domingo  in  the  fub- 
jedts  of  the  province  of  Caftile,  the  only  Spaniards 
who  were  then  allowed  to  embark  for  that  ifland. 

It  was  abfolutely  neceftary,  however,  to  pro¬ 
cure  colonifts ;  the  admiral  therefore  propofed  to 
have  recourfe  to  the  prifons,  and,  by  refcuing  the 
vileft  malefadlors  from  death  and  infamy,  to  make 
them  the  inftruments  of  extending  the  power  of 
their  country,  of  which  they  had  been  the  bane 
5  and 
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and  difgrace.  This  projedt  would  have  been  at¬ 
tended  with  fewer  inconveniences  in  fuch  colonies 
as,  having  gained  a  more  folid  eftablifhment, 
might,  by  the  force  of  their  laws  and  the  purity  of 
their  manners,  have  reftrained  or  corrected  the  ex- 
ceffes  of  a  fewlicentious  and  profligate  individuals; 
but  infant  ftates  require  founders  of  a  different 
character  from  a  train  of  banditti.  America  will 
never  get  rid  of  the  remains  of  that  alloy  which 
debafed  the  firft  colonies  that  were  tranfported 
thither  from  Europe.  Columbus  foon  experienced 
the  ill  effedts  of  the  injudicious  advice  he  had 

given. 

Had  this  enterprifmg  feaman  carried  out  with 
him  men  of  the  common  damp,  he  might,  during 
the  voyage,  have  infpired  them  with  honefl  prin-> 
ciples  at  lead,  if  not  with  high  notions  of  honour. 
Thefe  perfons  on  their  arrival  would  have  confti- 
tuted  a  majority,  and  the  reft  would  have  been 
forced,  or  perhaps  inclined,  to  adopt  the  examples 
of  moderation  and  obedience  they  would  have  fet 
them.  Such  a  harmony  would  have  been  produc¬ 
tive  of  the  moft  falutary  effedts,  and  have  efta- 
blifhed  the  colony  on  the  moft  lolid  foundation. 
The  Indians  would  have  been  treated  in  a  better 
manner,  the  mines  worked  to  greater  advantage, 
and  the  taxes  more  eafily  levied.  The  mother 
country,  animated  by  this  fuccefs  to  the  gieaieft 
attempts,  might  have  formed  new  fettlements, 
which  would  have  augmented  the  glory,  tne 
wealth,  and  the  power  of  Spain.  Tnefe  impom 

tant  events,  which  might  have  been  brought  for¬ 
ward 
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B  °VI°  K  ward  in  a  few^years,  were  rendered  abortive  by 
v — w_>  this  Tingle  piece  of  mifmanagement. 

The  malefactors  who  accompanied  Columbus, 
in  conjunction  with  the  plunderers  at  San  Do¬ 
mingo,  formed  a  fociety  the  moll  abandoned  ima¬ 
ginable.  They  were  ftrangers  to  fubordination, 
decency,  and  humanity.  The  admiral  in  parti¬ 
cular  was  the  objeCt  of  their  refentment,  who 
perceived  too  late  the  falfe  ftep  he  had  taken 
himfelf ;  or  into  which,  perhaps,  he  had  been 
betrayed  by  his  enemies.  This  extraordinary  man 
purchafed  upon  very  hard  terms  the  fame  which 
his  genius  and  indultry  had  procured  him.  His 
life  exhibited  a  perpetual  contrail  between  thofe 
incidents  which  either  elate  or  deprefs  the  mind 
of  a  conqueror.  He  was  not  only  continually  ex- 
pofed  to  cabals,  calumnies,  and  the  ingratitude 
of  individuals;  but  was  alfo  obliged  to  fubmit  to 
the  caprices  of  a  haughty  and  fufpicious  court, 
which  by  turns  rewarded  or  punilhed,  carelfed  or 
difgraced  him. 

The  prejudice,  entertained  by  the  Spanilh  mi- 
niftry  againll  the  author  of  the  greatefl  difcovery 
ever  made,  operated  fo  far,  that  an  arbitrator  was 
fent  to  the  New  world,  to  decide  between  Colum¬ 
bus  and  his  foldiers.  Bovadilla,  the  moft  ambi¬ 
tious,  felf-interelled,  unjult,  and  violent  man  that 
had  yet  gone  over  to  America,  arrived  at  San  Do¬ 
mingo,  put  the  admiral  in  irons,  and  had  him 
conduCled  to  Spain  like  the  worft  of  criminals. 
The  court,  alhamed  of  fo  ignominious  a  treat- 
granted  him  his  liberty  $  but  without  re- 

dreffing 
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'drefTmg  the  injury  he  had  received,  or  reftoring 
him  to  his  employments.  Such  was  the  fate  of 
this  uncommon  man,  who,  to  the  aftonifhment  of 
Europe,  added  a  fourth  part  to  the  earth,  or  ra¬ 
ther  half  a  world  to  this  globe,  which  had  been  fo 
long  defolate,  and  fo  little  known.  It  might  rea- 
fonably  have  been  expedted,  that  public  gratitude 
would  have  given  the  name  of  this  intrepid  feaman 
to  the  new  hemjlphere,  the  firft  difcovery  of  which 
was  owing  to  his  enterprifing  genius.  This  was 
the  leaft  homage  of  refpedt  that  could  be  paid  to 
his  memory:  but  either  through  envy,  inatten¬ 
tion,  or  the  caprice  of  fortune  in  the  diftribution 
of  fame,  this  honour  was  referved  for  Americus 
Vefpucius,  a  Florentine,  who  did  nothing  more 
than  follow  the  footfteps  of  a  man  whofe  name 
ought  to  Hand  foremoft  in  the  lift  of  great  charac¬ 
ters.  Thus  the  very  sera,  which  added  America  to 
the  known  world,  was  diflinguifhed  by  an  inftance 
of  injufrice,  that  may  be  confidered  as  a  fatal  pre¬ 
lude  to  thole  fcenes  of  violence  of  which  this  un¬ 
happy  country  was  afterwards  to  be  the  theatre. 

After  the  difgrace  of  Columbus,  and  the  death 
of  Ifabella,  thefe  abufes  became  more  frequent. 
The  iflanders,  though  condemned  to  the  exceffive 
labours  of  vaffalage,  which  often  proved  fatal  to 
them,  and  to  pay  the  moft  exorbitant  fines,  had 
hitherto  continued  to  live  in  their  hords,  after  the 
manner  of  the  country,  and  under  the  government 
of  their  caciques.  In  the  year  1506,  Ferdinand 
was  petitioned  to  make  a  diftribution  of  thefe  peo¬ 
ple  among  the  conquerors,  that  they  might  be 
employed  in  the  mines,  or  in  any  other  kinds  of 

Vol.  II.  A  a  labour 
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labour  that  tyranny  might  think  proper  to  im- 
pofe.  Religion  and  political  views  were  the  two 
pretences  made  ufe  of  to  palliate  this  inhuman 
plan.  It  was  urged,  that  fo  long  as  thefe  favages 
were  tolerated  in  their  fuperftitions,  they  would 
never  embrace  Chriftianity ;  and  would  always  be 
in  a  difpofition  to  revolt,  unlefs  their  difperfion 
put  it  out  of  their  power  to  make  any  attempt. 
The  monarch,  relying  on  the  opinion  of  the  clergy, 
whofe  intolerant  principles  always  led  them  into 
violent  meafures,  complied  with  the  requelt  that 

was  made  him.  The  whole  ifland  was  divided 

% 

into  a  great  number  of  diftrids.  Every  Spaniard, 
whether  a  native  of  Caftile  or  Arragon,  was  in- 
difcriminately  allotted  a  larger  or  fmaller  part,  in 
proportion  to  his  rank,  intereft,  or  birth.  The 
Indians  afligned  to  each  dillrid  from  this  inftant 
became  Haves,  whofe  fervices  and  lives  were  at 
the  difpofal  of  their  mailers.  This  cruel  fyllem 
was  afterwards  adopted  in  all  the  fettlements  in 
the  Neyv  world. 

The  produce  of  the  mines  was  now  more  cer¬ 
tain.  At  firlt  one  half  belonged  to  the  crown. 
This  claim  was  afterwards  reduced  to  one  third, 
and  at  length  limited  to  a  fifth  part. 

The  treafures  brought  from  San  Domingo  ex¬ 
cited  the  avarice  even  of  thofe  who  would  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  crofs  the  feas.  The  grandees,  and  thofe 
who  had  employments  in  the  ftate,  obtained  grants 
of  land  by  which  they  enriched  themfelves  without 
any  trouble.  They  committed  the  care  of  them 
to  agents  who  were  to  make  their  own  fortunes, 
while  they  increafed  thofe  of  their  principals.  Im- 
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poffible  as  it  feemed,  there  was  now  an  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  cruelties.  In  five  years  after  this  barba¬ 
rous  fydem  took  place,  the  natives  were  reduced  to 
fourteen  thoufand  5  and  the  continent  and  the  ad¬ 
jacent  illands  were  ranfacked  for  lavages  to  fupply 
their  place. 

They  were  indifcriminately  chained  together 
like  beads.  Thofe  who  fank  under  their  burdens 
were  compelled  to  rife  by  fevere  blows.  No  inter-* 
courfe  paffed  between  the  fexes  but  by  Health.  The' 
men  perilhed  in  the  mines ;  and  the  women  in  the 
fields, ,  which  they  cultivated  with  their  weak 
hands.  Their  conditutions,  already  exhaufled 
with  exceffive  labour,  were  frill  further  impaired 
by  an  unwholefome  and  fcanty  diet.  The  mothers 
expired  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  prefling  their 
dead  or  'dying  infants  to  their  bread^,  fhriveled 
and  contracted  for  want  of  a  proper  fupply  of 
•  milk.  The  fathers  either  poiloned  themfelves,  or 
hanged  themfelves  on  thofe  very  trees  on  which 
they  had  juft  before  feen  their  wives  or  their  chil¬ 
dren  expire.  The  whole  race  became  extinct. 

-  The  Spaniards,  before  their  firft  fettlements  in 
the  New  world  were  laid  wade  by  thefe  fcenes  of 
horror,  had  formed  fome  oflefs  note  at  Jamaica, 
Porto-Rico,  and  Cuba.  Velafquez,  who  founded 
the  lad  of  thefe,  was  defirous  that  his  colony  fhould 
enjoy,  together  with  that  of  San  Domingo,  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  making  difcoveries  upon  the  continent, 
and  he  fixed  upon  Francis  Hernandez  of  Cordova 
to  conduct  this  glorious  undertaking.  Hefurniihed 
him  with  three  vedels  and  a  hundred  and  ten  men, 
with  permidion  to  erect  forts,  to  bring  off  daves, 
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or  to  export  gold,  at  his  own  difcretion.  This 
voyage,  which  was  made  in  1517,  was  productive 
of  no  event  except  the  difcovery  of  the  Yucatan. 

John  of  Gryalva,  who  was  fent  out  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  this  country,  difcharged  his  commif- 
fion  with  ability ;  but  he  did  not  confine  himfelf  to 
this  objeft:  he  furveyed  the  coaft  of  Campeachy, 
purfued  his  voyage  fcill  further  North,  and  landed 
wherever  he  found  a  convenient  fpot.  Though  he 
did  not  always  meet  with  a  favourable  reception, 
his  expedition  proved  extremely  fuccefsful.  He 
brought  home  a  great  quantity  of  gold,  and  ac¬ 
quired  a  fufficient  infight  into  the  extent,  opu¬ 
lence,  and  ftrength  of  Mexico. 

The  conqueft  of  this  vaft  empire  appeared  too 
great  an  undertaking  for  a  man  of  Gryalva’s  abili¬ 
ties.  Fernando  Cortez,  who  was  more  diftin- 
guifhed  on  account  of  the  expectations  that  were 
entertained  of  his  future  conduCt,  than  by  the 
great  fervices  he  had  already  performed,  was  una- 
nimoufly  fixed  upon  to  carry  this  plan  into  execu¬ 
tion.  According  to  the  reprefentation  given  of  him 
by  his  adherents,  it  appears,  that  he  had  fuch  an 
uncommon  ftrength  of  conflitution,  that  he  was 
able  to  undergo  the  greatefl  fatigues  ;  that  he 
poffefled  the  talent  of  eloquence  in  an  eminent  de¬ 
gree;  a  fagacity  which  forefaw  every  thing;  a  pre¬ 
fence  of  mind  not  to  be  difturbed  by  the  moft  un¬ 
expected  events ;  that  he  was  fruitful  in  expe¬ 
dients;  that  he  knew  how  to  reduce  thofe  to  fub- 
jeCtion  who  refufed  to  liften  to  terms  of  accommo¬ 
dation;  that  he  purfued  with  invariable  fteadinefs 
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the  point  he  had  in  view ;  and  that  he  was  ani¬ 
mated  with  that  enthufiaftic  love  of  glory,  which 
has  ever  been  confidered  as  the  leading  qualifica¬ 
tion  in  a  hero.  This  advantageous  idea  of  Cortez 
has  long  prevailed  among  the  generality  of  people, 
whole  judgments  are,  and  mult  ever  be,  regulated 
by  the  Idle  dandard  of  fuccefs.  But,  fince  philofo- 
phy  has  thrown  a  new  light  upon  hiflory,  it  is  be¬ 
come  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  faults  of  Cor¬ 
tez  did  not  overbalance  his  great  qualities. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  Cortez,  who  was 
afterwards  fo  celebrated,  was  no  fooner  invefted 
by  Velafquez  with  the  command  of  the  mod  im¬ 
portant  expedition  that  had  hitherto  been  under¬ 
taken  to  the  New  world,  than  all  men  who  felt 
a  propenlity  for  acquiring  fortune  or  fame  crouded 
about  him.  Having  furmounted  the  obdacles 
which  jealoufy  and  enmity  threw  in  his  way,  he 
fet  fail  on  the  ioth  of  February  1519.  His  forces 
confided  of  dve  hundred  and  eight  foldiers,  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  nine  failors  with  their  proper  officers, 
fome  cavalry,  and  a  fmall  train  of  artillery.  This 
armament,  incondderable  as  it  was,  was  not  equip¬ 
ped  by  government,  which  only  lent  the  fandtion 
of  its  name  to  the  attempts  that  were  made  to  dis¬ 
cover  new  countries,  and  form  new  fettlements. 
Thefe  enterprifes  were  all  carried  on  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  private  perfons,  who  were  ruined  if  they 
failed  in  them  ;  while  their  fuccefs  enlarged  the 
dominion  of  the  mother  country.  After  the  fird 
expeditions,  the  date  neither  formed  any  plan, 
nor  advanced  any  money,  nor  raifed  any  troops. 
The  third  of  gold,  and  the  ipirit  of  chivalry  which 
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book  fHU  prevailed,  were  the  only  incitements  to  ifiduf- 
V1‘  try  and  adtivity.  The  influence  of  thefe,  however, 
was  fo  powerful,  that  not  only  the  common  people, 
but  great  numbers  of  didinguiflied  rank,  flew  with 
impatience  to  mix  with  favages  in  the  torrid  zone, 
and  frequently  in  an  unwholefome  climate.  There 
were,  perhaps,  at  that  time,  no  people  upon  earth 
beiides  the  Spaniards  fo  frugal,  fo  much  inured  to 
fatigue,  or  fo  accudomed  to  the  intemperature  of 
a  hot  xlimate,  as  to  be  able  to  endure  fo  many 
harddiips. 

Cortez,  who  poflefied  thefe  qualities  in  an  emi¬ 
nent  degree,  attacked  the  Indians  at  Tabafco  as  he 
marched  along,  defeated  them  in  feveral  engage¬ 
ments,  granted  them  peace,  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  them,  and  brought  away  feveral  of  their  wo¬ 
men,  who  were  glad  to  follow  him.  This  readinefs 
of  theirs  may  be  accounted  for  very  naturally. 

In  America,  the  men  were  in  general  addicted  to 
that  fhameful  kind  of  debauchery  which  fliocks  na¬ 
ture,  and  perverts  animal  indindt.  This  depravity 
has  been  attributed  by  fome  to  natural  weaknefs, 
which,  however,  ihould  rather  feem  to  be  contrary 
than  incentive  to  it.  It  may  rather  be  afcribed  to 
the  heat  of  the  -climate 3  the  contempt  the  men 
have  for  the  fofter  fex  3  the  little  pleafure  that  can 

JL  - 

be  experienced  in  the  arms  of  a  woman  haraffed 
with  labour  3  the  incondancy  of  take  3  the  caprice 
v/hich  incites  us  in  every  particular  to  enjoyments 
that  are  lead  common 3  and  infpires  us  with  certain 
inordinate  propenflties  to  voluptuoufnefs,  more 
eafy  to  be  conceived  than  explained  with  decency. 
Befldes,  thofe  hunting  parties,  in  which  the  men 
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are  frequently  abfent  from  the  women  for  two 
months,  have  alfo  contributed  to  familiarize  men 
more  with  each  other.  This  vice  is  therefore  in 
I  thefe  countries  nothing  more  than  the  confequence 
!  of  an  univerfal  and  violent  paffion,  which  even  in 
civilized  nations  tramples  upon  honour^  virtue, 

!  decency,  probity,  the  ties  of  confanguinity,  and 
!  patriotic  fentiment :  befides  that,  there  are  fome 
actions  to  which  civilized  people  have  with  reafon 
i  attached  moral  ideas,  that  never  have  entered  into 
the  minds  of  favages. 

However  this  may  be,  the  arrival  of  the  Eu- 
I  ropeans  raifed  new  ideas  in  the  American  women. 

They  threw  themfelves  without  referve  into  the 
|  arms  of  thefe  libidinous  Grangers,  who  had  inured 
themfelves  to  cruelty,  and  whofe  avaricious  hands 
were  drenched  in  blood.  While  the  unfortunate 
remains  of  thefe  favage  nations  were  endeavouring 
to  feparate  themfelves  from  the  fword  tnat  purfued 
them  by  immenfe  trails  of  deferts,  their  women, 
who  had  been  hitherto  too  much  negledbed,  boidly 
trampling  on  the  carcafes  of  their  children  and  ot 
their  murdered  hufbands,  went  to  feek  their  de- 
ftroyers  even  in  their  camp,  in  order  to  intice  them 
to  lhare  the  ardent  ti  anfports  with  which  they  were 
devoured.  This  furious  attachment  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  women  for  the  Spaniards  may  be  reckoned 
among  the  caufes  that  contributed  to  the  conqueft 
of  the  New  world.  Thefe  women  ufually  ferved 
them  as  guides,  frequently  procured  them  fub- 
fiflence,  and  fometimes  betrayed  confpiracies  to 
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The  moil  celebrated  of  thefe  women  was  named 
Marina.  Though  fhe  was  the  daughter  of  a  pretty 
powerful  cacique,  fhe  had  been  reduced,  by  fome 
lingular  events,  to  a  date  of  flavery  among  the 
Mexicans  from  her  earlied  infancy.  She  had  been 
brought,  byfrefh  incidents,  to  Tabafco  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  Struck  with  her  figure 
and  her  charms,  they  loon  didinguidied  her  from 
the  red.  Their  general  surrendered  his  heart  to 
her,  and  at  the  fame  time  excited  a  warm  paffion 
in  her  bread.  In  the  midd  of  amorous  embraces 
fhe  readily  learnt  the  Spanifh  language.  Cortez, 
on  his  part,  foon  difcovered  the  intelligent  mind 
and  refolute  character  of  his  miftrefs;  and  not  only 
made  her  his  interpreter,  but  alfo  his  aavifer.  All 
hidorians  agree  that  fhe  afled  a  condderable  part 
in  every  enterprife  againd  Mexico. 

Report  fays,  that  this  empire  had  not  then  been 
founded  above  a  century.  In  order  to  prove  a  cir- 
cumftance  of  fo  little  credibility,  it  is  neceffary  we 
diould  have  other  tedimony  than  that  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  who  had  neither  the  ability  nor  the  will  to 
examine  any  thing;  and  better  authority  than  that 
of  their  fanatic  prieds,  who  wanted  to  edablifh  their 
own  fuperditions,  by  abolifhing  the  worfhip  of 
thefe  people.  What  fhould  we  know  of  China,  if 
the  Portuguefe  had  been  able  to  fet  it  on  fire, 
overthrow,  or  dedroy  it,  as  they  did  the  Brazils  ? 
Should  we  now  converfe  about  the  antiquity  of  its 
books,  its  laws,  and  its  manners  ?  When  fome  few 
philofophers  have  been  allowed  to  penetrate  into 
Mexico,  there  to  find  out  and  clear  the  ruins  of 
their  hidory,  and  that  thefe  learned  men  fhall  nei¬ 
ther 
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ther  be  monks  nor  Spaniards,  but  Englifti  or  B 
Frenchmen,  who  will  be  allowed  every  liberty,  and 
have  all  the  means  of  getting  at  the  truth ;  then 
perhaps  we  may  learn,  whether  barbarifm  has  not 
deftroyed  the  ancient  monuments  that  might  have 
difcovered  the  traces  of  the  antiquity  of  this 
country. 

Our  lights  concerning  the  founders  of  the  em¬ 
pire  are  not  more  certain  than  thofe  we  have  with 
refpett  to  the  sera  of  its  foundation.  This  is  another 
of  thofe  fads  the  knowledge  of  which  we  have  been 
deprived  of  by  the  ignorance  of  the  Spaniards. 
Their  credulous  hiftorians  have,  indeed,  told  us,  in 
an  uncertain  and  vague  manner,  that  fome  barba¬ 
rians  who  formed  a  national  body,  iffuing  from  the 
north  of  this  continent,  had  fucceeded  in  fubduing 
fucceffively  fome  favages  born  under  a  milder  Iky, 
and  who  either  did  not  live  in  a  locial  date,  or 
formed  only  11  null  focieties. 

All  that  we  can  affirm  is,  that  Montezuma  was 
the  fovereign  of  Mexico  when  tne  Spaniaids  landed 
on  the  coafts  of  that  empire.  The  monarch  was 
foon  informed  of  the  arrival  of  thefe  ftrangers. 
Throughout  this  vaft  extent  of  kingdom,  couriers 
were  placed  at  different  diftances,  who  fpeeaily  ac¬ 
quainted  the  court  with  every  thing  that  happened 
in  the  moll:  diftant  provinces.  Their  difpatches 
were  compofed  of  pieces  of  cotton,  upon  which 
were  delineated  the  feveral  circumftances  ot  the 
affairs  that  required  the  attention  of  government. 
The  figures  were  intermixed  with  hieroglyphic 
charafters,  which  fupplied  what  the  art  of  the 
painter  had  not  been  able  to  exprefs. 
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B  K  It  was  to  be  expeded,  that  a  prince  who  had  been 
raifed  to  the  throne  by  his  valour,  v/ho  had  ex¬ 
tended  his  empire  by  conqueil,  who  was  in  poffef-* 
fion  of  numerous  and  difciplined  armies,  would 
either  fend  to  attack,  or  would  have  marched  him- 
felf  to  difperfe,  a  handful  of  adventurers,,  who 
dared  to  infeil  and  plunder  bps  dominions.  But 
this  Hep  was  negleded ;  and  the  Spaniards,  who 
had  always  an  irreililible  turn  to  the  marvellous, 
endeavoured  to  explain,  by  having  recourfe  to  a, 
miracle,  a  condud  fo  evidently  oppolite  to  the 
charader  of  the  monarch,  and  fo  incompatible  with 
his  lituation.  The  writers  of  this  fuperilitious 
nation  have  not  fcrupled  to  declare  to  the  whole 
univene,  that,  a  little  before  the  difcovery  of  the 
New  world,  it  had  been  foretold  to  the  Mexicans, 
that  an  invincible  people  from  the  eail  would  foon 
come  among  them,  who  would  in  a  memorable 
and  terrible  manner  avenge  the  gods  irritated  by 
their  moil  horrid  crimes,  and  particularly  by  that 
vice  which  is  moil  repugnant  to  nature.  This 
fatal  prediction  alone,  they  fay,  had  fafcinated 
the  underftanding  of  Montezuma.  By  this  im- 
pollute,  they  have  imagined  that  they  fhould  gain 
the  double  advantage  of  juilifying  their  ufurpa- 
tions,  and  making  heaven  anfwerable  for  a  part  of 
their  cruelties.  This  abfurd  fable  has  for  a  long 
time  obtained  credit  among  fome  perfons  in  both 
hemupheres',  and  the  infatuation  is  not  fo  furpriiing 
as  might  at  firil  be  imagined.  The  reafons  of  it 
will  be  made  evident  by  a  few  refledions. 

The  earth  has  ever  been  fubjed  to  revolutions, 
Befides  its  diurnal  and  annual  motion  from  weft  to 
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caftj  it  may  have  another  infenfible  as  th^  lapfe  of  yj^ 

time  which  produces  a  revolution  from  north  to  -v— 

fouth ;  and  which  the  moderns  have  juft  begun  to 
difcover,  without  pretending,  however,  either  to 
calculate  the  beginning  ‘of  it,  or  to  trace  its  con¬ 
tinuation. 

This  inclination  of  the  earth  is  only  a  feeming 
one,  if  it  be  owing  to  the  heavens,  which,  by  a  (low 
motion  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  their 
orbs,  attract  and  draw  after  them  the  fun  towards 
the  pole  :  but  it  is  a  real  one,  if  our  globe,  by  its 
natural  conftitution,  verges  as  it  were  infenfibly  to¬ 
wards  a  point  oppofite  to  this  fecret  motion  of  the 
heavens  *  however  this  may  be,  by  the  natural  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  inclination,  the  earth’s  axis  being 
conftantly  declining,  it  may  happen,  tnat  what  we 
call  the  oblique  fphere  may  become  a  right  one, 
and  what  was  a  right  fphere  may  in  its  turn  be¬ 
come  an  oblique  one — that  the  countries  now  lying 
under  the  equator  might  formerly  have  been  under 
the  poles,  and  what  is  now  the  frigid  zone  may 

have  before  been  tne  torrid. 

Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  this  great  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  pofition  of  the  whole  body  of  the  earth 
muft  continually  produce  a  number  of  particular 
alterations  on  its  furface.  The  ocean,  which  ads 
as  the  inftrument  of  all  thefe  fmaller  changes,  by 
following  this  particular  inclination  of  the  axis, 
retires  from  one  trad  of  land  and  occupies  another, 
and  thus  occafions  thofe  inundations  or  deluges 
which  have  fucceflively  overflowed  the  face  of  the 
globe,  which  have  drowned  its  inhabitants,  and 

every  where  left  vifible  marks  of  ruin  and  devafta- 
7  tion. 
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K  tion,  or  lafting  memorials  of  their  fatal  effects  in 
_i  the  annals  or  traditions  of  mankind. 

This  perpetual  conteft  of  one  element  with  ano¬ 
ther  5  of  the  earth  ingulphing  the  waters  in  her  in¬ 
ternal  cavities  ;  and  of  the  fea  encroaching  upon, 
and  fwallowing  up,  large  tracts  of  land ;  this  eter¬ 
nal  ftrife  fubfifting  between  two  elements  appa¬ 
rently  incompatible,  but  in  reality  infeparable  from 
each  other,  expofes  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe  to 
evident  dangers,  and  fills  them -with  apprehenfions 
concerning  their  fate.  The  lively  recollection  of 
paft  naturally  begets  a  dread  of  future  changes. 
Hence  the  univerfal  traditions  concerning  deluges 
in  the  earlier  ages,  and  the  expectation  of  the  future 
conflagration  of  the  world.  The  violent  agitations 
which  have  been  felt  in  every  part  of  the  globe, 
earthquakes  occafioned  by  inundations,  or  vul-  - 
canos  produced  by  thofe  convulfions,  raife  and 
keep  up  terror  in  the  minds  of  men.  This  terror 
has  been  diffufed,  and  received  the  fanCtion  of 
every  luperflition  from  whence  it  firit  arofe  5  and 
it  is  obferved  to  operate  molt  ftrongly  in  coun- 
tries*  iuch  as  America,  where  the  veftiges  ofthefe 
revolutions  of  the  globe  are  molt  remarkable  and 
moil  recent. 

Man,  once  poflefled  with  fear,  confiders  a  Angle 
calamity  as  the  parent  of  a  thoufand  others.  Earth 
and  heaven  feem  equally  to  confpire  his  ruin :  he 
imagines  that  he  views  death  both  above  and  be¬ 
neath  him  :  he  looks  upon  events,  which  acciden¬ 
tally  nappen  at  the  fame  juncture,  as  connected  in 
the  nature  and  the  order  of  things ;  and,  as  every 
tranfaCtion  on  this  globe  muft  necelfarily  appear 

under 
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under  the  afpect  of  Tome  confteilation5  the  ftats  are 
| accufed  of  having  a  fhare  in  every  calamity  whofe 
caufe  is  unknown  ;  and  the  human  mind,  which  has 
ever  been  bewildered  in  its  inquiries  concerning 
the  origin  of  evil,  has  been  led  to  fuppofe,  that  cer¬ 
tain  fimilar  fituations  of  the  planets,  however  com¬ 
mon,  have  an  immediate  and  neceffary  influence 
on  all  revolutions  happening  at  the  time,  or  foon 
after  lucceeding. 

Political  events,  in  particular,  on  account  ot 
their  greater  importance  to  mankind,  have  ever 
been  confidered  as  more  immediately  depending 
on  the  motion  of  the  ftars.  Hence  have  arifen  falfe 
predictions,  and  the  terrors  they  have  infpired  ; 
i  terrors  which  have  always  difturbed  the  earth,  and 
of  which  ignorance  is  the  caufe,  ana  at  the  fame 

time  regulates  the  degree  of  them. 

Though  Montezuma,  as  well  as  many  other  per- 
fons,  might  poffibly  have  been  affeAed  with  this  dii- 
eafe  of  the  human  mind,  there  is  no  circumftance 
that  can  induce  us  to  impute  this  prevailing  weak- 
nefs  to  him.  His  political  conduA,  however,  was 
not  the  wifer  on  this  account.  Since  this  prince 
had  been  upon  the  throne,  he  had  no  longer  dii- 
played  any  of  thole  talents  that  had  placed  him 
upon  it.  Sunk  in  a  ftate  of  effeminacy  and  indo¬ 
lence,  he  defpiled  his  fubjeAs,  and  oppreifed  his 
tributaries.  His  mind  was  fo  debafed  and  corrupt 
ed,  that  even  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  could 
not  rouze  him  into  aAion.  Pie  wafted  in  nego- 
ciations  the  time  he  fhould  have  employed  in  com¬ 
bat,  and  wifhed  to  fend  away,  laden  witn  preftms, 

enemies  he  ought  to  have  deftroyed.  Cortez,  to 

whom 
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B  °vi?  K  whom  this  ftpinenefs  was  very  convenient,  omit* 
>r**J  ted  nothing  that  might  contribute  to  encourage 
it,  and  always  treated  with  him  in  the  mod: 
friendly  terms.  He  declared*  that  he  was  fent 
merely  with  orders  to  hold  a  conference  with  the 
powerful  emperor  of  Mexico,  on  the  part  of  the 
greateft  monarch  of  the  eafh  Whenever  he  was 
preifed  to  reimbark,  he  always  reprefented,  that  no 
ambaffador  had  ever  been  difmiffed  without  being 
admitted  to  an  audience.  At  length,  the  deputies, 
finding  him  inflexible,  were  obliged,  according  to 
their  inftructions,  to  have  recourfe  to  menaces, 
and  fpoke  in  high  terms  of  the  opulence  and 
ltrength  of  their  country.  Cortez  then,  turning 
to  his  foldiers,  told  them  :  'This  is  exactly  what  we 
wijh  to  meet  with ,  great  dangers  and  great  wealth . 
He  had  then  completed  all  his  preparatives,  and 
gained  every  information  that  was  neceffary.  Re-"  ' 
folved  therefore  to  conquer  or  to  perifh,  he  fet 
fire  to  all  his  fhips,  and  directed  his  march  to  the 
capital  of  the  empire. 

In  his  way  he  met  with  the  republic  of  Tlafcala, 
which  had  ever  been  in  enmity  with  the  Mexicans, 
who  wanted  to  make  it  fubjecl  to  their  empire, 
t  C°rtez,  not  doubting  but  that  they  would  favour 
•  his  projects,  demanded  permiffion  .to  pafs  through 
their  country,  and  propofed  an  alliance  5  both  which 
were  refuled,  for  reafons  that  we  never  have  been  * 
acquainted  with.  The  furprifing  accounts  given  of 
the  Spaniards  aftonifhed  the  inhabitants' of  Tlaf¬ 
cala,  but  did  not  difmay  them.  They  fought  four 
or  five  battles  3  in  one  of  which  the  Spanifh  troops 
were  broken,  and  in  danger  of  being  defeated, 

had 
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had  not  fome  diffentions  happened  in  the  enemy’s 
army.  Cortez  was  obliged  to  intrench  himfelf ;  . 
and  the  Tlafcalans,  who  wanted  nothing  but  arms 
to  make  them  vi&orious,  ruihed  to  death  upon  his 
bread-works. 

Another  circumdance,  which  contributed  not 
a  little  to  their  defeat,  was  a  certain  point  of  honour 
dictated  by  the  feelings  of  common  humanity, 
adopted  by  the  Greeks  at  the  fiege  of  Troy,  and 
by  fome  people  among  the  Gauls ;  and  edablilhed 
among  feveral  nations.  This  was  the  dread  and  dis¬ 
grace  of  Suffering  the  dead  or  the  wounded  to  be 
carried  off  by  the  enemy.  An  attention  to  this 
point  occafioned  a  continual  confufion  in  their 
army,  and  abated  the  vigour  of  their  attacks. 

The  form  of  government  among  thefe  people 
was  very  Singular  and  in  many  refpects  at  lead  may 
be  propofed  as  an  excellent  model.  The  country 
was  divided  into  feveral  didri&s,  over  which 
princes  p  redded  with  the  title  of  Caciques.  They 
led  their  fubjecds  to  war,  levied  taxes,  and  admini- 
,  dered  juftice  :  but  it  was  neceffary  that  their  laws 
and  edidts  Should  have  the  fantdion  of  the  Senate  of 
Tlafcala,  in  which  the  Supreme  authority  redded. 
This  body  was  compofed  of  citizens  chofen  out  of 
each  didribl  by  an  affembly  of  the  people. 

The  morals  of  the  Tlafcalans  were  extremely 
fevere.  Falfehood,  filial  ingratitude,  and  Sodomy, 
were  punifhed  with  death.  Polygamy  was  tolerat¬ 
ed  by  law.  Their  climate  led  to  it,  and  the  go¬ 
vernment  encouraged  it. 

Military  merit  here,  as  in  all  uncivilized  dates, 
or  fuch  as  afpire  to  conqued,  was  in  the  highed 
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K  efteem.  In  their  warlike  expeditions  they  carried  in 
their  quivers  two  arrows,  on  which  were  engraven 
the  figures  of  two  of  their  ancient  heroes.  They  be¬ 
gan  the  engagement  by  difcharging  one  of  thefe  ar¬ 
rows,  which  it  was  a  point  of  honour  to  recover.  In 
their  towns  they  wore  a  drefs,  which  they  laid  afide 
when  they  went  to  battle.  They  were  celebrated 
for  fimplicity  and  fincerity  in  their  public  treaties, 
and  the  veneration  they  paid  to  old  men.  Theft, 
adultery,  and  drunkennefs,  were  held  in  detefta- 
tion ;  and  the  perfons  guilty  of  thofe  crimes  were 
doomed  to  banifhment.  No  ftrong  liquors  were 
allowed  to  be  drunk  by  any  but  veterans,  exhaufted 
by  the  fatigues  of  war. 

The  Tlafcalans  had  their  pleafure-gardens  and 
their  baths.  They  were  fond  of  dancing,  poetry, 
and  theatrical  amufements.  One  of  their  principal 
divinities  was  the  goddefs  of  love,  who  had  a  tem¬ 
ple  eredled  to  her,  where  the  whole  nation  reforted 
to  the  celebration  of  her  feftivals. 

Their  country  was  not  of  any  great  extent,  nor 
was  it  the  moil  fertile  fpot  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  Though  mountainous,  it  was  well  culti¬ 
vated,  very  populous,  and  very  happy. 

Such  were  the  people  whom  the  Spaniards  dis¬ 
dained  to  acknowledge  of  the  fame  fpecies  with 
themfelves.  One  of  the  qualities  of  the  Tlafcalans, 
which  excited  their  contempt  the  molt,  was  the 
love  of  liberty.  They  fancied  that  thefe  people 
had  no  government,  becaufe  it  was  not  veiled  in 
a  fingle  perfon ;  no  police,  becaufe  it  differed 
from  that  of  Madrid ;  no  virtues,  becaufe  they 
were  not  of  the  fame  religious  perfuafion ;  and 

no 
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no  underftanding,  becaufe  they  did  not  adopt  the 
fame  opinion. 

Perhaps,  no  people  have  ever  been  fo  firmly 
attached  to  their  national  prejudice,  as  the  Spa¬ 
niards  were  at  that  time,  and  as  they  Hill  continue 
to  be.  By  thefe  prejudices  all  their  fentiments 
were  dictated,  their  judgments  influenced,  and 
their  characters  formed.  The  ftrong  and  ardent 
genius  they  derived  from  nature,  ferved  only  to 
aflift  thegn  in  inventing  fophifms  to  confirm  them 
in  their  errors.  Never  was  the  perverfion  of  human 
reafon  maintained  in  a  more  dogmatical,  deter¬ 
mined,  obftinate,  and  artful  manner  :  nor  was  their 
attachment  to  their  cufloms  lefs  ftrong  rhan  to 
their  prejudices.  They  thought  no  people  in  the 
world  were  intelligent,  enlightened,  and  virtuous, 
except  themfelves.  This  national  pride,  carried 
to  an  excefs  of  infatuation  beyond  example, 
would  have  inclined  them  to  confider  Athens  in 
the  fame  contemptuous  light  as  they  did  Tlafcala. 
They  would  have  treated  the  Chinefe  as  brutes, 
and  have  every  where  left  marks  of  outrage,  op- 
prefTion,  and  devaflation. 

This  haughty  and  imperious  turn  of  mind  did 
not,  however,  prevent  the  Spaniards  from  making 
an  alliance  with  the  Tlafcalans,  who  furnilhed 
them  with  troops  to  conduct  their  march  and  fup- 
port  them  in  their  enterprife. 

W ith  this  reinforcement,  Cortez  advanced 
towards  the  capital  city,  through  a  fertile  country 
watered  by  fine  rivers,  and  interfperfed  with  towns, 
woods,  cultivated  fields,  and  gardens.  The  foil 
produced  a  variety  of  plants  unknown  in  Europe. 
Vol.  II.  B  b  Birds 
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Birds  of  the  brightcft  plumage,  and  animals  of  a 
new  fpecies,  appeared  in  great  abundance.  N ature 
only  changed  her  appearance,  by  alTuming  a  more 
agreeable  and  richer  drefs.  The  temperature  of 
the  air,  and  the  continual  heats,  which  were  not 
infupportable,  preferved  the  earth  in  conftant  ver¬ 
dure  and  fertility.  On  the  fame  fpot  were  feen 
trees  covered  with  blofioms,  and  others  with  deli¬ 
cious  fruits ;  and  the  corn  that  was  fown  in  one  field 
was  reaped  in  another.  *  Q| 

The  Spaniards  feemed  to  be  infenfible  to  the 
beauties  of  fo  new  a  fcene.  They  faw  that  gold 
was  the  common  ornament  of  the  houfes  and  tem¬ 
ples  ;  that  the  arms,  furniture,  and  perfons,  of  the 
Mexicans,  were  adorned  with  the  fame  metal.  This 
alone  attracted  their  notice,  like  Mammon,  whom 
Milton  defcribes  as  forgetting  the  Divinity  in 
Heaven  itfelf,  and  having  his  eyes  always  fixed 
upon  its  golden  porches. 

Montezuma’s  wavering  difpofition,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  the  fear  of  flaining  his  former  glory,  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  marching  againft  the  Spaniards  at 
their  arrival,  and  from  joining  the  Tlafcalans,  who 
had  behaved  with  greater  courage  than  he  had 
done  5  and,  laftly,  from  attacking  conquerors  who 
were  fatigued  with  their  own  vidtories.  He  had 
contented  himfelf  with  endeavouring  to  divert 
Cortez  from  his  defign  of  vifiting  his  capital,  and 
refolved  at  laft  to  introduce  him  into  it  himfelf. 
Thirty  kings  or  princes  were  fubject  to  his  domi¬ 
nion,  many  of  whom  were  able  to  bring  a  nume¬ 
rous  army  into  the  field.  He  pofTefled  immenfe 
riches,  and  his  power  was  abfolute.  It  is  faid  that 
3  his 
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his  Subjects  were  intelligent,  enlightened,  polite,  B  °VI°  K 
and  induftrious.  They  were  alfo  a  warlike  people, 
and  had  high  notions  of  honour. 

Had  the  emperor  of  Mexico  known  how  to  avail 
himfelf  of  thefe  advantages,  the  fcepter  could  never 
have  been  wrefted  out  of  his  hands.  But  this  prince, 
forgetting  what  he  owed  to  himfelf  and  to  his 
ftation,  did  not  drew  the  lead:  inftance  of  courage, 
or  ability,  by  the  exertion  of  his  whole  force  when 
he  might  have  cruftied  the  Spaniards,  notwith- 
ftanding  their  Superiority  in  dilcipline  and  arms j 
he  rather  chofe  to  have  recourfe  to  perfidy. 

While  he  loaded  them  with  prefents,  carefles, 
and  every  token  of  refpedt  at  Mexico,  he  gave  or¬ 
ders  to  attack  Vera-Cruz,  a  colony  the  Spaniards 
had  eftablifhed  with  a  view  of  Securing  their  retreat, 
and  of  being  furnifhed  with  fupplies.  Cortez  ac¬ 
quainted  his  companions  with  the  news,  and  told 
them,  fC  That  it  was  abfolutely  neceflary  to  furprife 
u  thefe  barbarians  with  fome  extraordinary  exploit; 
cc  and  that  he  refolved  to  feize  the  emperor,  and 
cc  make  himfelf  mafter  of  his  perfon.”  This  defign 
being  approved,  he  inftantly  marched  with  his 
officers  to  IVIontezuma  s  palace,  and  told  him  he 
mu  ft  either  follow  him,  or  die.  T.  he  prince,  wnofe 
pufillanimity  could  only  be  equalled  by  the  rafh- 
nefs  of  his  enemies,  refigned  himfelf  into  their 
hands.  He  was  obliged  to  confent  to  the  punilh- 
ment  of  the  generals,  who  had  adted  only  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  his  orders ;  and  completed  nis  dilgrace, 
by  Submitting  to  do  homage  to  the  king  of  Spain. 

In  the  midft  of  this  fuccefs,  Cortez  received  ad¬ 
vice  that  Narvaez  was  dilpatched  by  the  governor 
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his  command.  He  marched  towards  his  rival,  en¬ 


gaged,  and  took  him  prifoner.  He  ordered  the 


vanquilhed  to  lay  down  their  arms,  but  afterwards 
reftored  them,  and  propofed  that  they  fhould  fol¬ 
low  him.  He  gained  their  affe&ions  by  his  confi¬ 
dence  and  magnanimity ;  and  the  army  of  Narvaez 
inlifted  under  his  ftandard.  He  then  returned  to 
Mexico,  where  he  had  left  two  hundred  men  to 
guard  the  emperor. 

Commotions  were  excited  among  the  nobility 
of  Mexico,  whofe  indignation  was  raifed  at  the  cap¬ 
tivity  of  their  prince  y  and  the  indifcreet  zeal  of 
the  Spaniards  having  prompted  them  to  difturb  a 
public  feftival,  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  deities 
of  the  country,  by  deftroying  their  altars,  and 
making  a  maflacrc  of  the  worfhipers  and  priefls, 
had  provoked  the  people  to  take  up  arms. 


The  fuperflition  of  the  Mexicans  was  the  only 


mark  of  barbarifm  among  them  y  their  priefts, how¬ 


ever,  who  were  a  difgrace  to  humanity,  made  a 

mod:  fcandalous  abufe  of  that  abominable  worfhip, 

# 

which  they  had  impofed  upon  the  credulity  of  the 
people.  This  government,  like  all  other  civilized 
nations,  acknowledged  a  Supreme  Being,  and  a 

future  date  of  rewards  and  punifhments :  but 

* ». 

thefe  ufeful  dodrines  were  difgraced  by  a  mixture 
of  abfurdities,  which  dedroyed  their  credibility^ 
The  religious  fydem  of  the  Mexicans  taught 
them  to  expe£t  the  final  catadrophe  of  the  world 
at  the  conclufion  of  every  century ;  and  that  year 
was  didinguifhed  throughout  the  whole  empire 
by  every  mark  of  grief  and  condernation.  The 


Mexicans 
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Mexicans  invoked  inferior  powers  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  other  nations  have  invoked  Genii,  Camis, 
Manitous,  Angels,  and  Fetiches.  The  lowed  of 
this  clafs  of  deities  had  all  their  temples,  images, 
functions,  and  diftindl  authority  afllgned  them,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  power  of  working  miracles. 

The  Mexicans  had  alfo  their  holy  water  to 
fprinkle  the  people ;  and  the  emperor  drank  of  it. 
Pilgrimages,  proceftions,  and  donations  to  the 
priefts  were  efteemed  adls  of  piety  :  and  they  were 
no  ftrangers  to  expiations,  penances,  mortifications, 
and  abftinence.  They  had  fome  fuperftitious  ob- 
fervances  peculiar  to  themfelves.  A  Have  was 
annually  chofen,  and  fhut  up  in  the  temple ;  to 
him  they  paid  adoration,  offered  incenfe,  invoked 
him  as  a  deity,  and  concluded  the  feene  by  put¬ 
ting  him  to  death  with  great  folemnity.  Another 
piece  of  fuperflitiort,  of  which  no  traces  are  to  be 
found  in  any  other  country,  was  this :  on  certain 
days  the  prieft  made  a  flatue  of  pafte,  which  they 
fent  to  the  oven ;  they  placed  it  upon  an  altar, 
where  it  became  a  divinity.  Upon  this  day  in¬ 
numerable  crowds  of  people  flocked  to  the  tem¬ 
ple.  The  priefts  cut  the  flatue  in  pieces,  and 
diflributed  a  portion  of  it  to  all  the  perfons  in 
the  affembly,  who  ate  it,  and  thought  they  were 
fandiified  by  fwailowing  their  god. 

It  was  certainly  more  eligible  to  eat  gods  than 
men ;  and  yet  the  Mexicans  facrificed  their  pri- 
foners  of  war  in  the  temple  of  the  god  of  battles. 
The  priefts,  it  is  faid,  afterwards  ate  them,  and 
fent  portions  to  the  emperor,  and  the  principal* 
lords  of  the  realm.  When  peace  had  lafted  fome 
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book  time,  the  priefts  took  care  to  have  it  infinuated 
~w-L-  i  to  the  emperor,  that  the  gods  were  perifhing  with 
hunger ;  and  war  was  commenced  with  no  other 
view  than  to  make  prifoners.  Such  a  fyftem  of 
religion  was  in  every  view  odious  and  terrible ; 
and  all  its  ceremonies  were  of  a  difmal  and  fangui- 
nary  caft.  It  kept  mankind  perpetually  in  awe, 
was  calculated  to  make  a  people  cruel,  and  to 
give  the  priefts  an  unlimited  authority.  Thefe 
barbarous  abfurdities,  though  they  might  juftly 
excite  the  deteftation  of  the  Spaniards,  could 
not  juftify  their  attempts  to  fupprefs  them  by- 
the  greateft  cruelties.  They  could  not  juftify 
them  in  attacking  and  murdering  a  people  afiem- 
bled  in  the  principal  temple  of  the  capital  -}  or 
in  aftaffinating  the  nobles  in  order  to  feize  upon 
their  pofteffions. 

On  his  return  to  Mexico,  Cortez  found  the 
Spaniards  befieged  in  the  palace,  where  he  had 
left  them  to  guard  the  emperor.  It  was  not  with¬ 
out  difficulty  that  he  opened  a  paftage  to  join 
them ;  and,  when  he  was  at  their  head,  he  was 
obliged  to  fuftain  many  povrerful  attacks.  The 
Mexicans  gave  proofs  of  extraordinary  courage. 
They  cheerfully  devoted  themieives  to  certain 
death.  Naked  and  ilk  armed,  they  threw  them- 
felves  into  the  ranks  of  the  Spaniards,  with  a 
view  of -making  their  arms  ufelefs,  or  wrefting' 
them  out  of  their  hands.  Several  attempted  to 
enter  Cortez's  palace  by  .  the  embrafures,  where 
the  cannon  were  placed ;  and  there  was  not  a 
man  who  would  not  have  courted  death  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  deliverance  of  his  country  from  the 

tyranny 
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tyranny  of  thefe  foreign  ufurpers.  Cortez,  having 
taken  pofteffion  of  a  temple  which  was  an  ad¬ 
vantageous  poll,  was  viewing  from  a  platform 
the  engagement  in  which  the  Indians  fought 
defperately  for  the  recovery  of  their  loft  liberty, 
when  two  young  Mexican  noblemen  threw  away 
their  arms,  and  came  over  to  him  as  deferters. 
Placing  one  knee  on  the  ground  in  a  fuppliant 
pofture,  they  feized  him,  and  threw  themfelves 
from  the  platform,  in  hopes  of  making  him  perifh 
by  dragging  him  along  with  them.  Cortez  dif- 
engaged  himfelf  from  them,  and  kept  his  ftation 
by  laying  hold  of  the  baluftrade  *  and  the  two 
Mexicans  died  viftims  of  this  noble  but  fruitlefs 
j  enterprize. 

This,  and  fome  other  exploits  which  fhewed 
equal  courage,  made  the  Spaniards  defirous  of 
coming  to  terms  of  accommodation.  At  length 
Montezuma  confented  to  become  the  inftrument 
of  his  people’s  flavery,  and  appeared  upon  the 
I  rampart  to  perfuade  his  fubje&s  to  retire.  Their 
refentment  convinced  him  that  his  reign  was  at  an 
end,  and  he  was  mortally  wounded  by  the  fhower 
of  arrows  they  difcharged  at  him. 

The  fucceflor  to  this  mean  monarch  was  of 
a  haughty  and  intrepid  difpofition.  He  united 
judgment  with  readinefs  of  conception.  He  knew 
|  how  to  retrieve  his  affairs,  and  to  defend  him¬ 
felf  in  circumftances  of  danger.  His  fagacity 
difcovered  to  him  the  difficulty  of  gaining  any 
advantage  over  an  enemy,  fo  fuperior  in  their 
weapons,  by  vigorous  attacks  ;  and  he  thought 
it  the  beft  expedient  to  reduce  them  by  famine. 

B  b  4  Cortez 
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K  Cortez  no  fooner  perceived  this  change  of  mea- 
fures,  than  he  thought  of  fecuring  a  retreat  into 
the  country  of  Tlafcala. 

.  The  execution  of  this  project  required  great 
difpatch,  impenetrable  fecrecy,  and  well-con¬ 
certed  meafures.  The  march  was  begun  in  the 
middle  of  the  night :  the  army  was  filently 
filing  off  along  a  bank,  when  it  was  found  that 
its  motions  had  been  obferved  with  a  fpirit  of  dif- 
guife,  of  which  the  Mexicans  were  thought  inca¬ 
pable.  His  rear-guard  was  attacked  by  a  numerous 
body,  and  the  flanks  by  the  canoes  diflributed  on 
each  fide  of  the  caufeway.  If  the  Mexicans,  who 
had  a  greater  number  of  troops  than  they  could 
bring  into  a&ion,  had  taken  the  precaution  to  place 
a  part  of  them  at  the  extremity  of  this  caufeway,  or 
even  to  break  it,  all  the  Spaniards  would  inevita¬ 
bly  have  perifhed  in  this  bloody  engagement.  For-  * 
tunately  for  them,  the  enemy  knew  not  haw  to 
avail  himfelf  of  all  his  advantages ;  and  they  at 
length  reached  the  borders  of  the  lake,  after  hav¬ 
ing  undergone  a  variety  of  incredible  dangers  and 
fatigues.  The  confufion  they  were  in  ftill  expofed 
them  to  a  total  defeat,  when  they  were  relieved 
from  this  danger  by  a  frelh  error  of  the  enemy. 

No  fooner  had  the  morning  difcovered  to  the 
Mexicans  the  field  of  battle,  of  which  they  were 
-  mailers,  than  they  perceived  among  the  fiain  two 
of  Montezuma’s  fons,  whom  the  Spaniards  were 
carrying  off  with  fome  other  prifoners,  This  fight 
chilled  them  with  horror.  The  idea  of  having 
maffacred  the  children,  after  having  facrificed 
the  father,  was  too  violent  for  men,  enfeebled 
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and  enervated  by  a  habit  of  blind  obedience,  to  B  °vj°  K 
be  able  to  bear.  They  were  afraid  of  adding 
impiety  to  regicide ;  and  employed  in  idle  funeral 
rites  the  time  they  owed  to  the  preservation  of 
their  country. 

During  this  interval,  the  beaten  army,  which 
had  loft  two  hundred  Spaniards,  a  thoufand  Tlaf- 
calans,  the  greater  part  of  their  artillery,  and  which 
had  fcarce  a  foldier  remaining  that  was  not  wound¬ 
ed,  was  refuming  its  march.  The  enemy  foon  pur- 
fued,  harafled,  and  at  length  furrbunded  it  in  the 
valley  of  Otumba.  The  cannonade,  and  the  firing 
of  the  fmall  arms,  the  pikes  and  lwords,  did 
not  prevent  the  Indians,  all  naked  as  they  were, 
from  advancing  and  charging  their  enemies  with 
great  fury.  Courage  was  juft  upon  the  point  of 
yielding  to  numbers,  when  Cortez  himfelf  deter¬ 
mined  the  fortune  of  the  day.  He  had  been  in¬ 
formed,  that  in  this  part  of  the  New  world  the 
fate  of  the  battle  depended  upon  the  royal  ftand- 
ard.  Thefe  colours,  the  form  of  which  was  re¬ 
markable,  and  which  were  never  brought  into  the 
field  but  on  the  moft  important  occafions,  were  at 
no  great  diftance  from  him.  He  immediately  rufh- 
ed  forward,  with  the  braveft  of  his  companions,  to 
take  them  from  the  enemy.  One  of  them  leized 
and  carried  them  into  theSpanifh  ranks.  The  Mex¬ 
icans  immediately  loft  all  courage ;  and,  throwing 
down  their  arms,  betook  themfelves  to  flight.  Cor¬ 
tez  purfued  his  march,  and  arrived  in  the  country 
of  Tlafcala  without  oppofition. 

Cortez  did  not  relinquifh  either  the  deflgn  or 

the  hopes  of  fubduing  the  empire  of  Mexico  j  but 
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B  °v°  K  he  adopted  a  new  plan ;  and  propofed  to  make  one 
part  of  the  inhabitants  a ffift  him  in  the  redudion 
of  the  other.  The  form  of  the  Mexican  govern¬ 
ment,  the  difpofition  of  the  people,  and  the  fixa¬ 
tion  of  the  city,  favoured  his  projed,  and  facili¬ 
tated  the  execution  of  it. 

The  empire  was  eledive,  and  certain  princes 
or  caciques  were  the  eledors.  They  ufually  chofe 
one  of  their  own  body.  He  was  obliged  to  take 
an  oath,  that,  fo  long  as  he  filled  the  throne, 
the  rains  fhould  fall  in  due  feafon,  the  rivers 
caufe  no  inundations,  the  fields  be  exempt  from 
fterility,  and  that  mankind  fhould  not  be  de- 
ftroyed  by  txie  malignant  effeds  of  a  contagious 
^•it.  This  cuftom  may  have  had  fome  reference 
to  a  theocratical  government,  the  traces  of  which 
aie  ftill  to  be  found  almoft  among  all  the  nations 
in  the  world.  It  might  likewife  probably  be  the 
intention  of  this  whimfical  oath,  to  intimate  to  the 
new  fovereign,  that,  as  the  misfortunes  of  a  date 
aim  oft  always  arife  from  wrong  meafures  of  ad- 
miniftration,  his  government  ought  to  be  con- 
duded  with  fuch  moderation  and  wifdom,  that 
public  calamities  might  never  be  confidered  as  the 
confequences  of  his  imprudence,  or  as  the  juft 
punifhment  of  his  licentioufnefs.  According  to 
the  admirable  tenor  of  their  laws,  merit  was  the 
only  title  to  the  crown  ;  but  fuperftition  had  given 
the  priefts  a  confiderable  influence  in  their  elec¬ 
tions.  On  his  acceflion  to  the  throne,  the  em¬ 
peror  was  obliged  to  make  war,  and  to  offer  the 
prifoners  to  the  gods.  This  prince,  though  elec- 
tive,  had  an  abfolute  authority,  as  there  were  no 

written 
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written  laws  9  and  he  was  at  liberty  to  make  what 
alterations  he  pleafed  in  the  old  cuftoms.  Almoll 
all  the  forms  of  juftice  and  ceremonies  of  the 
court  had  the  fanblion  of  religion.  The  fame 
crimes  that  are  punilhed  in  all  other  places  were 
punifhable  by  the  laws,  but  the  criminals  were 
often  fayed  by  the  interpofition  of  the  priefts. 
There  were  two  laws  which  had  a  tendency  to 
deftroy  the  innocent,  and  to  make  the  Mexicans 
bend  under  the  double  yoke  of  tyranny  and  fuper- 
ftition.  By  thefe  laws,  perfons  offending  againff 
the  fancftity  of  religion,  or  the  majefty  of  the 
prince,  were  condemned  to  death.  It  is  eafy  to 
difcern  how  much  laws  of  lo  little  precilion  might 
afford  opportunities  of  gratifying  private  revenge, 
or  of  promoting  the  interefted  views  of  priefts  and 
courtiers. 

The  fteps  by  which  private  men  obtained  the 
!  rank  of  nobility,  and  the  nobility  rofe  to  polls  of 
honour,  were  bravery,  piety,  and  perfeverance. 
In  the  temples  a  more  painful  noviciate  was  pre¬ 
ferred  than  in  the  army  ;  and  the  nobles,  who  had 
undergone  luch  hardftiips  to  obtain  their  diftinc- 
tions,  fubmitted  to  the  meaneft  employments  in 
the  palace  of  the  emperors. 

Among  the  great  numbers  of  vaffals  in  Mexico, 
Cortez  concluded  there  might  be  fome  who  would 
be  ready  to  lhake  off  the  yoke,  and  join  the 
Spaniards.  Fie  had  remarked  that  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  were  held  in  great  detellation  by  the  petty 
Hates  that  were  fubjebl  to  the  empire,  and  that 

j:he  emperors  exercifed  their  authority  with  ex¬ 
treme 
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treme  feverity.  He  had  likewife  obfejrved, 
the  provinces  in  general  difliked  the  religion  of  the 
metropolis,  and  that  even  in  Mexico  the  nobility 
and  perfons  of  fortune,  whofe  intercourfe  with 
fociety.had  abated  the  force  of  their  prejudices, 
and  foftened  their  popular  manners,  had  loll  their 
attachment  to  this  mode  of  religion ;  and  that 
many  of  the  nobility  were  difgufled  at  the  low 
fervices  exacted  of  them  by  their  mailers. 

Having  received  fome  Ifnall  reinforcements 
from  the  Spaniards,  obtained  fome  troops  from 
the  republic  of  Tlafcala,  and  formed  fome  new 
alliances,  Cortez  bent  his  courfe  once  more  to¬ 
wards  the  capital  of  the  empire. 

Mex  ico  was  fituated  on  an  ifland  in  the  middle 
of  a  large  lake.  If  the  Spaniards  may  be  credited, 
this  city  contained  twenty  thoufand  houfes  the 
inhabitants  were  very  numerous,  and  the  buildings 
magnificent.  The  emperor’s  palace,  which  was 
built  with  marble  andjafper,  was  of  a  prodigious 
extent.  Its  fountains,  baths,  ornaments,  and  flatues 
reprefentmg  different  animals,  excited  admiration. 
It  was  full  of  pictures,  which,  though  made  of  fea¬ 
thers,  were  finely  coloured,  brilliant,  and  natural. 
Moft  of  the  caciques,  as  well  as  the  emperor,  had 
menageries  replenifhed  with  all  the  animals  of  the 
new  continent,  and  apartments  for  the  arrangement . 
ofhatural curio fi ties.  Their gatdens  were  filled  with 
plants  of  every  fpecies.  The  beauties  of  nature,  and 
whatever  is  rare  or  glittering  in  her  productions, 
mufc  be  an  objeft  of  luxury  to  an  opulent  people, 
where  nature  is  beautiful,  and  the  arts  are  not' 
—  brought 
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brought  to  perfection.  The  temples,  which  were  B  0  0  K 

numerous,  were  in  general  magnificent;  but  pol-  - * 

luted  with  blood,  and  hung  round  with  the  heads  of 
i  the  unhappy  vi&ims  who  had  been  facrificed.  One 
of  the  greateft  beauties  of  Mexico  was  a  fquare  to 
which  more  than  a  hundred  thouland perfonsufu- 
aily  relorted  :  it  was  covered  with  tents  and  fhops, 
where  the  merchants  expofed  to  view  all  the  riches 
of  the  country,  and  the  manufadtures  of  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  :  birds  of  every  colour,  brilliant  fhells,  a  pro-< 
fufion  of  flowers,  together  with  pieces  of  workman- 
fhip  in  gold  and  enamel,  gave  thefe  markets  a  more 
beautiful  and  fplendid  appearance  to  the  eye,  than 
is  to  be  met  with  in  the  richefl  fairs  of  Europe. 

I  One  hundred  thoufand  canoes  were  constantly 
pafTing  and  repairing  between  the  city  and  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  lake ;  which  were  ornamented  with 
more  than  fifty  cities,  and  a  multitude  of  towns  and 
!  villages.  Upon  this  lake  were  three  caufeways  of 
confiderable  length,  which  were  mafter-pieces  of 
Mexican  induftry.  If  we  confider  that  thefe  people 
were  of  no  very  remote  antiquity,  that  they  had  no 
intercourfe  with  any  enlightened  nation,  that  they 
knew  not  the  ufe  of  iron,  were  deftitute  of  the  con¬ 
venience  of  writing,  and  unacquainted  with  any 
of  thofe  arts  which  aflifl  us  in  the  knowledge  and 
exercife  of  others ;  and  if  v/e  add  to  this,  that 
they  lived  in  a  climate  where  the  invention  of  man 
is  not  excited  by  neceffity  ;  we  muft  acknowledge 
them  to  have  been  one  of  the  moil  ingenious  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  world. 

But  the  falfity  of  this  pompous  defcription  may 
eafily  be  made  evident  to  every  man's  capacity.  It 
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book  is  not,  however,  merely  by  contrafling  the  prefect 
v-— vw  Hate  of  Mexico  with  that,  in  which  its  conquerors 
pretend  to  have  found  it,  that  this  point  can  be 
decided.  The  ravages  occafioned  by  definitive 
tyranny,  and  a  long  continued  feries  of  opprefTions, 
are  fufficiently  known.  But,  if  we  compare  the 


different  accounts  of  the  Spaniards,  we  fhall  then 
be  able  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  credit  they  de- 
ferve.  When  they  wifh  to  imprint  a  great  idea  of 
their  courage  and  luccefs,  they  reprefent  the  em¬ 
pire  they  have  fubdued  as  a  formidable,  rich,  and 
civilized  kingdom.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they 
mean  to  juflify  their  cruelties,  no  people  were  ever 
fo  bafe,  fo  corrupt,  fo  barbarous,  as  thefe. 

Were  it  poffible  to  form  a  proper  judgment 
of  a  people  that  exifls  no  more,  it  might  poffibly 
be  faid,  that  the  Mexicans  were  fubjet  to  a  def- 
potifm  as  cruel  as  it  was  ill  concerted ;  that  they  ■ 
rather  conceived  the  neceffity  of  having  regular 
tribunals  of  juflice,  than  they  felt  the  advantages 
of  them  ;  that  the  fmall  number  of  arts  they  fol- 
lowed  were  as  defective  in  workmanfhip,  as  they 
were  rich  in  materials;  that  they  were  further  re¬ 
moved  from  a  lavage,  than  they  were  near  to  a 
civilized  people ;  and  that  fear,  the  chief  fpring  of 
all  arbitrary  governments,  ferved  them  inftead  of 
morality  and  principles. 

Cortez  began,  however,  by  gaining  over  to  his 
interefl  the  caciques  who  reigned  in  the  cities 
that  were  fituated  on  the  borders  of  the  lake. 
Some  of  them  joined  the  Spaniards  with  their 
forces;  others  were  reduced  to fubjeclion.  Cortez 
took  pofTeffion  of  the  three  avenues  that  lead  to 
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Mexico.  He  alfo  endeavoured  to  make  himfelf  B  °vO  K 
mailer  of  the  navigation  of  tide  lake.  He  built 
fome  brigantines,  on  board  of  which  he  put  part 
of  his  artillery:  and,  in  this  pollure,  he  waited  till 
famine  fhould  produce  a  furrender  of  the  empire 
of  the  New  world. 

Guatimozin  exerted  hisutmoll  efforts  to  relieve 
the  capital.  His  fubjedls  fought  with  as  much  fury, 
as  ever.  The  Spaniards,  however,  maintained  their 
polls,  and  carried  their  attacks  into  the  centre  of 
the  city.  The  Mexicans,  fearing  it  would  be  taken, 
and  perceiving  that  there  mull  foon  be  a  total  want 
of  provilions,  turned  their  attention  to  the  prefer- 
vation  of  their  emperor.  He  confented  to  attempt 
his  efcape,  with  a  view  of  maintaining  the  war  in 
the  northern  part  of  his  dominions.  To  facilitate 
his  retreat,  a  party  of  his  foldiers  generoully  de¬ 
voted  themfelves  to  death,  by  diverting  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  beliegers :  but  the  canoe,  in  which  this 
generous  and  unfortunate  monarch  had  embarked, 
was  taken  by  a  brigantine.  An  officer  of  the  Spa- 
nilh  revenue,  fufpetling  that  he  had  treafures  con¬ 
cealed,  ordered  him  to  be  extended  upon  red-hot 
coals,  to  extort  a  confeffion.  His  favourite,  who 
underwent  the  fame  torture,  complaining  to  him 
of  his  fulferings,  the  emperor  faid.  Am  I  upon  a  bed 
of  rofes  ?  an  expreffion  equal  to  any  of  thofe 
which  hillory  has  recorded  as  worthy  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  mankind !  an  expreffion  which  the 
Mexicans  lhall  one  day  repeat  to  their  children, 
when  the  period  fhail  arrive,  in  which  the  Spa¬ 
niards  lhall  expiate  the  cruelties  they  have  ex- 
ercifed,  and  that  race  of  dellroyers  be  plunged 
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into  the  fea,  or  drowned  in  their  own  blood. 
Thefe  people  may. ^perhaps,  preferve  the  actions 
of  their  martyrs,  and  the  hiflory  of  their  perfecu- 
tions.  In  thefe  it  will  be  recorded,  that  Guati- 
mozin  was  dragged  half  dead  from  the  flames, 
and  that  three  years  after  he  was  publicly  hanged, 
under  pretence  of  his  having  confpired  againft  his 
oppreflors  and  executioners. 

In  arbitrary  ftates,  the  fall  of  the  prince,  and 
the  reduction  of  the  capital,  ufually  bring  on  the 
conqueft  and  fubjedtion  of  the  whole  realm.  The 
people  cannot  preferve  their  attachment  to  an  op- 
prefllve  government,  or  to  a  tyrant  who  thinks  to 
make  himfelf  more  refpedtable  by  never  appearing 
in  public.  Accuftomed  to  acknowledge  no  right 
but  that  of  force,  they  never  fail  to  fubmit  to  the 
ftrongeft  party.  Such  was  the  revolution  of  Mexi¬ 
co.  All  the  provinces  fubmitted  without  refin¬ 
ance  to  the  vidtor,  who  gave  the  name  of  New 
Spain  to  this  empire,  the  frontiers  of  which  were 
ftill  extended,  though  they  w  ere  already  five  hun¬ 
dred  leagues  in  length,  and  two  hundred  in 
breadth. 

The  firft  ftep  the  conquerors  took,  was  to  add 
to  their  acquifltions  the  vafl:  tradl  which  lies  to 
the  fouthward,  and  extends  from  Guatimala  to 
the  Gulph  of  Darien.  This  acceflion  of  terri¬ 
tory,  though  acquired  without  much  lofs  of  time, 
blood,  or  treafure,  was  of  little  ufe.  The  pro¬ 
vinces  of  which  it  confifts  are  hardly  known, 
and  inhabited  only  by  a  few  Spaniards,  who  in 
general  are  poor,  and  have  by  their  tyranny 
compelled  the  Indians  to  retire  into  the  moun- 

tains 
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tains  and  impenetrable  forefts.  Among  all  thefe  1 
lavages,  the  Mofquitos  are  the  only  people  who 
retain  the  form  of  a  nation.  Having  for  a  long 
time  llruggled  to  preferve  the  fertile  plains  they 
inhabited  in  the  country  of  Nicaragua,  they  took 
refuge  among  tile  barren  rocks  at  the  Cape  of 
Gracias  a  Dios.  Defended  on  the  inland  fide  by 
impaffable  morales,  and  on  that  of  the.  fea  by 
dangerous  fhoals,  they  defy  the  rage  of  their  ene¬ 
mies.  Their  intercourfe  with  the  Englifh  and 
French  pirates,  whom  they  have  frequently  ac¬ 
companied  in  the  moll  dangerous  enterprizes,  has 
inflamed  their  hatred  for  their  perfecutors,  in- 
creafed  their  natural  audacity,  and  taught  them 
the  ufe  of  fire-arms :  but  their  numbers,  which 
were  never  confiderable,  have  been  continually 
on  the  decline.  As  they  do  not  at  prefent  exceed 
two  thoufand  men,  their  weaknefs  puts  it  out  of 
their  power  to  give  the  lead:  alarm. 

.  T  he  increafed  extent  of  New  Spain  towards 
the  North  is  more  confiderable,  and  may  prove 
of  much  more  importance.  We  have  hitherto 
been  fpeaking  only  of  New  Mexico,  which  was 
difcovered  in  1553,  and  conquered  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  laft  century ;  which  revolted  about 
the  middle  of  it,  and  was  foon  after  reduced  to 
fubjection.  -All  that  we  know  concerning  this 
immenfe  province  is,  that  the  Spaniards  have  fet¬ 
tled  a  few  wandering  favages  there,  introduced  a 
little  agriculture,  worked  lome  rich  mines  imper- 
febtly,  and  eftablifhed  a  fettiement  called  Santa 
Fe.  The  conquelh  of  this  inland  territory  would 
have  been  followed  by  another  of  much  greater 
Vol.  IF  .  C  c  utility 
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B  K  utility  on  the  fea-coaft,  if,  during  the  hundred 
— v — J  years  fince  it  was  undertaken,  it  had  been  profe- 
cuted  with  the  attention  it  deferved. 

The  old  empire  of  Mexico  extended  its  boun¬ 
daries  almoft  to  the  entrance  of  Vermilion  Bay* 
From  thefe  limits,  to  the  place  where  the  con¬ 
tinent  is  united  to  California,  is  a  gulph  almoft 
twenty  degrees  in  length.  Its  breadth  is  fome- 
times  fixty,  and  fometimes  fifty  leagues,  feldom 
lels  than  forty.  In  this  extent  there  are  many 
fand-banks,  and  a  confiderable  number  of  iflands; 
and  the  coaft  is  inhabited  by  feveral  favage  nations, 
which  are  for  the  moil  part  in  enmity  with  each 
other.  The  Spaniards  have  here  formed  certain 
fcattered  colonies,  to  which,  agreeably  to  their 
cuftom,  they  have  given  the  name  of  provinces* 
Their  miffionaries  have  carried  their  difcoveries 
further,  and  flattered  themfelves  that  they  fhould 
procure  to  their  country  greater  riches  than  it  had 
ever  acquired  from  its  moft  celebrated  poffefllons. 

Several  caufes  have  been  for  a  long  time 
combined,  to  render  their  labours  ineffectual.  No 
fooner  had  they  affembled  together,  and  civilized 
fome  of  the  favages,  than  thefe  were  carried  off 
to  be  employed  in  the  mines.  This  cruelty  ruined 
the  rifing  iettlements,  and  prevented  other  In¬ 
dians  from  incorporating  with  them.  The  Spa¬ 
niards,  too  remote  from  the  infpeCtion  of  govern¬ 
ment,  gave  themfelves  up  to  the  moft  atrocious 
and  unheard-of  enormities.  Quickfilver,  fluffs, 
and  other  merchandife,  were  carried  thither  from 
Vera-Cruz  on  mules,  through  a  difficult  and  dan¬ 
gerous  way  of  fix  or  feven  hundred  leagues 

a  dr- 
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|  a  circumstance  which,  at  the  end  of  the  journey,  B  K 
enhanced  their  price  fo  considerably,  that  molt  of  v— -v— ^ 
the  perfons  concerned  in  the  working  of  the  mines 
i  were  obliged  to  abandon  them,  from  the  impof- 
fibility  of  fupporting  them.  At  laid:  certain  clans 
I  of  favages,  Stimulated  either  by  ferocity,  or  the 
well-grounded  apprehenfion  of  being  one  day  en- 
i  Slaved,  unexpectedly  fell  on  the  workmen,  who 
Hill  obstinately  perfiSted  in  Struggling  againft  fo 
many  difficulties. 

It  was  hoped  that  a  new  arrangement  of  things 
i  would  take  place,  when  in  1746,  by  order  of 
government,  the  Jefuit  Ferdinand  Confag  had 
failed  through  the  whole  gulph  of  California.  This 
voyage,  executed  with  the  utmoSt  care*  and  with 
great  judgment,  inStrudted  the  Spaniards  in  every 
thing  that  was  of  importance  for  them  to  know. 

|  They  became  acquainted  with  the  coaSts  of  this 
continent,  the  harbours  which  nature  has  opened 
1  there,  the  fandy  and  dry  places  which  are  not  fuf- 
ceptible  of  cultivation,  and  the  rivers,  which,  by 
the  fertility  they  produce  on  their  banks,  point 
out  the  proper  fpot  for  the  formation  of  fettle- 
ments.  Nothing  in  future  could  hinder  the  veSTels 
from  Acapulco  from  entering  Vermilion  Bay,  or 
from  conveying  at  a  moderate  expence,  into  the 
provinces  or  its  borders,  miffionaries,  foldiers, 
miners,  provifions,  merchandize,  and  every  thing 
neceSTary  for  colonies,  and  returning  from  thence 
laden  with  metals.  The  imagination  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards  went  Still  further.  They  already  forefaw 
1  1  the  whole  continent  fubdued  as  far  as  New  Mexico, 
and  a  new  empire  rife  as  extenfive  and  as  opulent 
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B  °V1°  K  as  the  former,  and  which  would  be  fuperior  to  it 
^ — >  in  the  mildnefs  and  falubrity  of  its  climate. 

These  expectations  were  not  chimerical;  but, 
in  order  to  have  them  realized,  it  was  necefiary 
that  the  natives  of  the  country  fhould  either  be 
gained  over  by  humane  aflions,  or  fubdued  by 
force  of  arms.  It  could  not  poflibly  enter  into  the 
minds  of  the  deftroyers  of  the  New  world  to  have 
recourfe  to  the  hrft  of  thefe  expedients ;  and  they 
were  not  able  to  purfue  the  fecond  before  the 
year  1768. 

Their  endeavours  have  not  been  crowned  with  1 
complete  fuccefs.  They  advanced  with  confider- 
able  rapidity  in  Mexico,  and  in  every  region  which 
was  populous,  or  whofe  inhabitants  were  colle&ed 
in  a  fmall  compafs.  Countries  lefs  inhabited  were 
not  fo  foon  reduced,  becaufe  there  was  a  neceffity 
of  finding  out  men  to  fubdue,  and  becaufe  they 
Ted  into  the  forefcs  whenever  the  Spaniards  ap¬ 
peared,  and  did  not  appear  again  till  want  of  fub- 
fiftence  had  obliged  them  to  return.  Thus  it  was 
not  till  after  three  years  purfuit,  toil,  and  cruelty, 
that  the  conquefl;  of  the  Seris,  Platos,  and  Sobai- 
pons,  was  completed.  Their  neighbours,  the  Pa- 
pagos,  Nijoras,  and  Sobas,  defpairing  of  being 
able  to  defend  their  liberty,  fubmitted  to  the  yoke 
without  refiftance.  Troops  were  ftill  employed 
in  1771  in  purfuing  the  Apaches,  the  moil  war¬ 
like  of  thefe  nations,  and  who  had  the  ftrongeft , 
pa  hi  on  for  independence.  It  is  no  longer  thought 
poffible  to  fubdue  them ;  but  the  Spaniards  are 
conftantly  employed  in  exterminating  their  race, 
or  at  leaft  in  keeping  them  at  a  diftance  from  New 

Bifcay, 
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Bifcay,  which  would  otherwife  be  expofed  to  their  B  K 
incurfions.  * 

The  wealth  that  has  been  lately  found  in  the 
provinces  of  Sonora  and  Cinaloa,  which  form  what 
is  now  called  the  New  Andalufta,  appears  to  tran- 
fcend  every  thing  that  has  been  feen  in  any  other 
place.  There  is  a  gold  mine  fourteen  leagues  in 
extent,  which  at  the  depth  of  two  feet  offers  im- 
menfe  treafures.  Of  the  filver  mines,  one  pro¬ 
duces  eight  merks  per  quintal  of  ore,  and  the 
{tones  which  are  drawn  out  of  the  other  are  almoff 
entirely  conopofed  of  native  filver.  If  the  court 
of  Madrid,  which  has  juft  publifhed  thefe  dif- 
coveries,  hath  not  been  deceived  5  if  the  mines, 
which  often  have  a  great  extent  of  furface  with  very 
little  depth;  do  not  prefent  delufive  hopes ;  the  un¬ 
happy  favages,  who  have  very  lately  been  fubdued, 
will  be  all  buried  alive  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

New  Spain  is  almoft  entirely  fituated  within  the  climate, 

J  %  foil,  and  po« 

torrid  zone.  The  air  is  exceffively  warm,  moift,  pulation  of 

--  AlfiXlCOi 

and  unwholefome,  on  the  coafts  of  the  North  Sea. 

Thefe  defers  of  the  climate  are  infinitely  lefs  felt 
on  the  coafts  of  the  South  Sea,  and  hardly  at  all  in 
the  inland  country,  which  is  interfered  by  a  chain 
of  mountains,  that  are  fuppofed  to  be  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  Cordeleras. 

The  quality  of  the  foil  has  the  fame  variations. 
Theeaftern  part  is  low,  marfhy,  overflowed  in  the 
rainy  feafons,  covered  with  impenetrable  forefts, 
and  totally  uncultivated.  It  maybe  imagined,  that, 
if  the  Spaniards  fhould  leave  it  in  this  ftate  of  def¬ 
lation,  it  is  becaufe  they  judge,  that  a  defert  and  de- 
ftruftive  frontier  will  furnifh  a  better  defence 

C  c  3  againft 
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again  it  an  enemy’s  fleet,  than  they  could  ever  expect 
either  from  fortifications  and  troops,  the  mainte-. 
nance  of  which  would  coil  immenfe  fums ;  or  from 
the  natives  of  the  country,  who  are  effeminate,  and 
little  attached  to  the  government  of  their  conquer¬ 
ors.  The  foil  on  the  we  (tern  fide  is  higher,  of  a  bet¬ 
ter  quality,  on  which  there  are  many  fields,  and  fe- 
veral  houfes  are  built  upon  it.  In  the  low  lands 
there  are  diftridts,  on  which  nature  has  been  very 
liberal ;  but,  like  every  country  fituated  under  the 
tropics,  they  abound  more  in  fruits  than  in  corn. 

The  population  of  this  vail  empire  is  not  lefs 
various  than  its  foil.  Its  moil  diilinguifhed  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  the  Spaniards,  fent  hither  by  the  court 
to  fill  the  polls  of  government.  They  are  obliged, 
like  thofe  in  the  mother-country  who  afpire  to  any 
ecclefiaftical,  civil,  or  military  employments,  to 
prove  that  there  have  been  neither  heretics,  Jews, 
Mohammedans,  nor  any  perfons  in  their  family, 
wmohave  been  called  before  the  inquifition,for  four 
generations.  Merchants  who  are  defirous  of  going 
to  Mexico,  as  well  as  to  other  parts  of  America, 
without  becoming  coloniils,  are  compelled  to  ob- 
ferve  the  fame  forms.  They  are  alf©  obliged  to 
fwear  that  they  have  three  hundred  palms  of  mer¬ 
chandize,  their  own  property,  in  the  fleet  in  which 
they  embark,  and  that  they  will  not  carry  their 
wives  with  them.  On  thefe  abfurd  conditions, 
they  become  the  principal  agents  of  the  European 
commerce  with  the  Indies.  Though  their  charter 
is  only  to  continue  three  years,  and  a  little  longer 
for  countries  more  remote,  it  is  of  great  import¬ 
ance.  To  them  alone  belongs  the  right  of  felling, 

as 
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as  commiffioners,  the  major  part  of  the  cargo.  If  VI_ 

thefe  laws  were  obferved,  the  merchants  ftationed  ' - . — ' 

in  the  New  world  would  be  confined  to  difpofe  of 
what  they  have  received  on  their  own  account. 

The  predilection,  which  adminiftration  has  for 
Spaniards  born  in  Europe,  has  reduced  the  Spanilh 
Creoles  to  accjuiefce  in  fubordinate  Rations.  The 
dependents  of  the  companions  of  Cortez,  and  of 
thofe  who  came  after  them,  being  conftantly  ex¬ 
cluded  from  all  places  of  honour  or  of  truft  that 
were  any  way  confiderable,  have  feen  the  gradual 
decay  of  the  power  that  fupported  their  fathers. 

The  habit  of  being  obliged  to  bear  that  unjuft 
contempt  with  which  they  have  been  treated  has 
at  laft  made  them  become  really  contemptible. 

They  have  totally  loft,  in  the  vices  which  originate 
from  indolence,  from  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and 
from  a  fuperfiuous  enjoyment  or  all  things,  that 
firmnefs,  and  that  fort  of  pride  which  hath  ever 
charafterifed  their  nation.  A  barbarous  luxury, 
fhameful  pleafures,  and  romantic  intrigues,  have 
enervated  all  the  vigour  of  their  minds,  and  fuper- 
ftition  hath  completed  the  ruin  of  their  virtues. 

Blindly  devoted  to  priefts  too  ignorant  to  enlighten 
them  by  their  inftruftions,  too  depraved  to  edify 
them  by  their  example,  and  too  mercenary  to  at¬ 
tend  to  both  thefe  duties  of  their  function,  they 
have  no  attachment  to  any  part  of  their  religion, 
but  that  which  enfeebles  the  mind,  and  have  ne- 
glefted  what  might  have  contributed  to  reftify 
their  morals. 

The  Meftees,  who  conftitute  the  third  order  of 
citizens,  are  held  inftill  greater  contempt.  It  is  well 
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®  °v®  K  known  that  the  court  of  Madrid/  in  order  to  re- 
plenifh  a  part  of  that  dreadful  vacancy  which  the 
avarice  and  cruelty  of  the  conquerors  had  occafion- 
ed,  and  to  regain  the  confidence  of  thofe  who  had 
efcaped  their  fury,  encouraged  as  much  as  poflible 
the  marriage  of  Spaniards  with  India  women.  Thefe 
alliances,  which  became  pretty  common  through¬ 
out  all  America,  were  particularly  frequent  in  Mex¬ 
ico,  where  the  women  had  more  underftandinm 

1  o-J 

and  were  more  agreeable  than  in  other  places.  The 
Creoles  transferred  to  this  mixt  progeny  the  con¬ 
temptuous  flight  they  received  from  the  Europeans. 
Their  condition,  equivocal  at  firft,  in  procefs  of  time 
at  laft  was  fixed  between  the  whites  and  the  blacks. 

These  blacks  are  not  very  numerous  in  New: 
Spain.  As  the  natives  are  more  intelligent,  more 
robuft,  and  more  induftrious,  thanthofeof  theother 
colonies,  they  have  hardly  introduced  any  Africans 
except  fuch  as  were  required  either  to  indulge  the 
caprice,,  or  perform  the  domeftic  fervice,  of  rich 
people.  Thefe  flaves,  who  are  much  beloved  by 
their  matters,  on  whom  they  abfolutely  depend, 
who  purchafed  them  at  an  extravagant  price,  and 
who  make  them  the  minifters  of  their  pleafures, 
take  advantage  of  the  high  favour  they  enjoy,  to 
opprefs  the  Mexicans.  They  aflume  over  thefe 

K  i  *  <  i  \  k’ 

men,  who  are  called  free,  an  afcendant  which  keeps 
up  an  implacable  hatred  between  the  two  nations. 
1  he  law  has  ftudiecl  to  encourage  this  averflon,  by 
taking  effectual  meafures  to  prevent  all  connection 
,  between  them.  Negroes  are  prohibited  from  hav¬ 
ing  any  amorous  correfpondence  with  the  Indians; 
the  men,  on  pain  of  being  mutilated,  the  women 
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of  being  feverely  puniffied.  On  ail  thefe  ac-  B  o^o  K 

.counts,  the  Africans,  who  in  other  fettlements  ' - J- — ' 

are  enemies  to  Europeans,  are  in  the  Spaniffi  In¬ 
dies  their  warm  friends. 

Authority  has  no  need  of  this  fupport,  at  leafl 
in  Mexico,  where  population  is  no  longer  what  it 
was  formerly.  The  firff  hifiorians,  and  thofe  v*ho 
copied  them,  have  recorded,  that  the  Spaniard* 
found  there  ten  millions  of  fouls.  This  was  the  ex¬ 
aggerated  account  of  conquerors,  to  exalt  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  their  triumph  :  and  it  was  adopted* 
v/ithout  examination,  with  fo  much  the  more  readi- 
nefs,  as  it  rendered  them  the  more  odious.  We 
need  only  trace  with  attention  the  progrefs  of  thofe 
ruffians  who  at  firft  defolated  thefe  fine  countries, 
in  order  to  be  convinced  that  they  had  not  fuc- 
ceeded  in  multiplying  men  at  Mexico  and  the  ad-  ^ 

I  jacent  parts,  but  by  depopulating  the  centre  of 
the  empire;  and  that  the  provinces,  which  are  re¬ 
mote  from  the  capital,  differed  in  nothing  from  the 
other  deferts  of  South  and  North  America.  It  is 
making  a  great  conceffion,  to  allow  that  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  Mexico  has  only  been  exaggerated  one 
half;  for  it  does  not  now  exceed  one  million. 

It  is  generally  believed,  that  the  firft  conquerors 
maflacred  the  Indians  out  of  wantonnefs,  and  that 
even  the  pnefts  incited  them  to  thefe  a£ts  of  fero- 
city.  Undoubtedly  thefe  inhuman  foldiers  fre¬ 
quently  ffied  blood  without  even  an  appareixt  mo- 
I  tive ;  and  certainly  their  fanatic  miffionaries  did  not 
oppofe  thefe  barbarities  as  they  ought  to  have 
done.  This  was  not,  however,  the  real  caufe,  the 
principal  fource  of  the  depopulation  of  Mexico; 
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$  0vf  K  lt  was  £^e  wor^  °f  a  ^ow  tyranny,  and  of  that 
’  „j  avarice  which  exabted  from  its  wretched  inhabi- 
tants  more  rigorous  toil  than  was  compatible  with 
their  conditution  and  the  climate. 

r 

This  oppreflion  was  coeval  with  the  conqued 
of  the  country.  All  the  lands  were  divided  between 
the  crown,  the  companions  of  Cortez,  and  the  gran¬ 
dees  or  miniders  who  were  moil  in  favour  at  the 
court  of  Spain.  The  Mexicans,  appointed  to  the 
royal  domains,  were  dedined  to  public  labours, 
which  originally  were  confiderable.  The  lot  of 
thofe  who  were  employed  on  the  edates  of  indivi¬ 
duals  was  ilill  more  wretched.  All  groaned  under 
a  dreadful  yoke;  they  were  ill-fed;  they  had  no 
wages  given  them ;  and  fervices  were  required  of 
them,  under  which  the  mod  robult  men  would 
have  funk.  Their  misfortunes  excited  the  com¬ 
panion  of  Bartholomew  de  las  Cafas. 

This  man,  fo  famous  in  the  annals  of  the  New 
world,  had  accompanied  his  father  in  the  fird  voyage 
made  by  Columbus.  The  mildnefs  andfimplicity  of 
the  Indians  affebled  him  fo  fcrongly,  that  he  made 
himfelf  an  ecclefiadic,  in  order  to  devote  his  la¬ 
bours  to  their  converfion.  But  this  foon  became 
the  lead  of  his  attentions.  As  he  was  more  a  man 
than  a prieft,  he  felt  more  for  the  cruelties  exercifed 
againd  them,  than  for  their  fuperditions.  He  was 
continually  hurrying  from  one  hemifphere  to  the 
other,  in  order  to  comfort  the  people  for  whom  he 
had  conceived  an  attachment,  or  to  foften  their  ty¬ 
rants.  This  condubt  which  made  him  be  idolized 
by  the  one,  and  dreaded  by  the  other,  had  not  the 
fuccefs  he  expebted.  The  hope  of  driking  awe. 
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by  a  character  revered  among  the  Spaniards,  de-  8  °°  K 
termined  him  to  accept  the  bifhopric  of  Chiapa  in 
Mexico.  When  he  was  convinced  that  this  dignity 
was  an  inefficient  barrier  againft  that  avarice  and 
cruelty  which  he  endeavoured  to  check,  he  abdi¬ 
cated  it.  It  was  then  that  this  courageous,  firm,  dif- 
interefted  man  accufed  his  country  before  the  tri¬ 


bunal  of  the  whole  univerfe.  In  his  account  of  the 
tyranny  of  the  Spaniards  in  America,  he  accufes 
them  of  having  deftroyed  fifteen  millions  of  In¬ 
dians.  They  ventured  to  find  fault  with  the  acri¬ 
mony  of  his  ftyle,  but  no  one  convicled  him  of 
exaggeration.  His  writings,  which  indicate  tne 
amiable  turn  of  his  difpofition,  and  the  fublimity 
of  his  fentiments,  have  ftamped  a  difgrace  upon 
his  barbarous  countrymen,  which  time  hath  not 


and  never  will  efface. 


The  court  of  Madrid,  awakened  by  the  repre- 
fentations  of  the  virtuous  Las  Cafas,  and  by  the 
indignation  of  the  whole  world,  became  fenfible 
at  lafl,  that  the  tyranny  it  permitted  was  repug¬ 
nant  to  religion,  to  humanity,  and  to  policy,  and 
refolved  to  break  the  chains  of  the  Mexicans. 
Their  liberty  was  now  only  conftrained  by  the  foie 
condition,  that  they  fliould  not  quit  the  territory 
where  they  were  fettled.  This  precaution  owed  its 
origin  to  the  fear  that  was  entertained  of  their 
going  to  join  the  wandering  favages  to  the  north 
and  fouth  of  the  empire. 

With  their  liberty  their  lands  ought  alfo  to  have 
been  reflored  to  them ;  but  this  was  not  done. 
This  injuftice  compelled  them  to  work  folely  for 

their  oppreffors.  It  was  only  decreed,  that  the  Spa¬ 
niards, 
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B  °VJ°  K  niards, .  in  whofe  fervice  they  laboured,  Ihould 
v  ftipulate  to  Keep  them  well,  and  pay  them  to  the 
amount  of  1 20  livres  *  a  year. 

From  thefe  profits  the  tribute  impofed  by  go¬ 
vernment  was  ill  b traded,  together  with  an  hun¬ 
dred  fousf  for  an  inftitution  which  it  is  aftonilhing 
the  conquerors  lhould  have  thought  of  eftablilht 
This  was  a  fund  let  apart  in  each  community, 
and  appropriated  to  the  relief  of  fuch  Indians  as 
were  decayed  or  indifpofed,  and  to  their  Yupport 
under  private  or  public  calamities. 

The  diftribution  of  this  fund  was  committed  to 
their  caciques.  Thefe  were  not  the  del'cendents  of 
thofe  whom  they  found  in  the  country  at  the  time 
of  the  conqueft.  T.he  Spaniards  chofe  them  from 
among  thofe  Indians  who  appeared  the  moft  at¬ 
tached  to  their  interefts  j  and  were  under  no  ap- 
prehenfions  at  making  thefe  dignities  hereditary. 
Their  authority  was  limited  to  the  fupporting  the 
police  in  their  dittrict,  which  in  general  extended 
eight  or  ten  leagues ;  to  the  colieding  the  tribute 
of  thofe  Indians  who  laboured  on  their  own  ac¬ 
count,  that  of  the  others  being  ftopt  by  the  mailers 
whom  they  ferved  j  and  to  the  preventing  their 
flight  by  keeping  them  always  under  their  infpec- 
tion,  and  the  not  fuffering  them  to  contra#  any  en¬ 
gagement  without  their  confent.  As  a  reward  of 
their  fervices,  thefe  magiftrates  obtained  from  go- 
\  ei  nment  a  property.  They  were  permitted  to  take 
out  of  the  common  flock  five  fous  J  annually  for 
every  Indian  under  their  jurifdi&ion.  At  laft  they 
were  empowered  to  get  their  fields  cultivated  by 
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fuch  young  men  as  were  not  yet  fubjed  to  the  ® 
poll-tax ;  and  to  employ  girls  till  the  time  of  their  v 
marriage  in  fuch  occupations  as  were  adapted  to 
their  lex,  without  allowing  them  any  falary  except 
their  maintenance. 

These  inftitutions,  which  totally  changed  the 
condition  of  the  Indians  of  Mexico,  irritated  the 
Spaniards  to  a  degree  not  to  be  conceived.  Their 
pride  would  not  fuffer  them  to  confider  thq  Ameri¬ 
cans  as  free  men  ;  nor  would  their  avarice  permit 
them  to  pay  for  labour,  which  hitherto  had  coil 
them  nothing.  They  employed  themfelves  fuc- 
celTively,  or  in  combination,  craft,  remonftrances, 
and  violence,  to  effect  the  fubverfion  of  an  ar¬ 
rangement  which  fo  ftrongly  contradicted  their 
warmeft  paffions ;  but  their  efforts  were  ineffec¬ 
tual.  Las  Cafas  had  raifed  up  for  his  beloved 
Indians  protedors  who  feconded  his  defign  with 
zeal  and  warmth.  The  Mexicans  themfelves, 
finding  a  fupport,  impeached  their  oppreffors  be¬ 
fore  the  tribunals,  and  even  the  tribunals  that* 
were  either  weak  or  in  the  intereft  of  the  court.  - 
They  carried  their  refolution  fo  far,  as  even  unani- 
moufly  to  refufe  to  work  for  thofe  who  had  treated 
any  of  their  countrymen  with  mjuftice.  This  mu- 
tual  agreement,  more  than  any  other  circumftanqe, 
gave  folidity  to  the  regulations  which  had  been  ' 
decreed.  The  other,  prefcribed  by  the  laws,  was 
gradually  eftablilhed.  There  was  no  longer  any 
regular  fyftem  of  oppreffion  5  but  merely  feveral 
of  thofe  particular  vexations  which  a  vanquifhed 
people,  who  have  loft  their  government,  can  hardly 
avoid  from  thofe  who  have  iubdued  it. 
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These  clandeftine  acts  of  injuftice  did  not  pre-* 
vent  the  Mexicans  from  recovering,  from  time  to 
time,  certain  detached  portions  ofthatimmenfe  ter¬ 
ritory  of  which  their  fathers  had  been  defpoiled. 
They  purchafed  them  of  the  royal  domain,  or  of 
the  great  proprietors.  It  was  not  their  labour 
which  enabled  them  to  make  thele  acquifitions :  for 
this  they  were  indebted  to  the  happinefs  of  having 
difcovered,  feme  of  them  mines,  others  treafures 
which  had  been  concealed  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
queft.  The  greatefl  number  derived  their  refources 
from  the  priefls  and  monks,  to  whom  they  owed 
their  exigence. 

Even  thofe  who  experienced  a  fortune  lefs 
propitious,  procured  for  themfelves  by  the  foie 
profits  of  their  pay  more  conveniences  than  they 
had  enjoyed  before  they  underwent  a  foreign  yoke. 
We  fhould  be  very  much  deceived  if  we  fhould 
judge  of  the  ancient  profperity  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Mexico  by  what  has  been  faid  of  its  emperor, 
its  court,  its  capital,  and  the  governors  of  its  pro¬ 
vinces.  Deipotifm  had  there  produced  thofe  fatal 
effe&s  which  it  produces  every  where.  The  whole 
ftate  was  facrificed  to  the  caprices,  pleafures,  and 
magnificence,  of  a  fmall  number  of  perfons. 

The  government  drew  confiderable  advantages 
from  the  mines  which  it  caufed  to  be  worked,  and 
ftill  greater  from  thofe  which  were  in  the  hands  of 
individuals.  The  fait- works  greatly  added  to  its  re¬ 
venue.  Thofe  who  followed  agriculture,  at  the  time 
of  harveft  paid  in  a  kind  of  a  third  of  all  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  lands,  whether  they  belonged  to  them 
as  their  own  property,  or  whether  they  were  only 
4  the 
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the  farmers  of  them.  Men  who  lived  by  the  chace,  B ' 
fifliermen,  potters,  and  all  mechanics,  paid  the  <- 
fame  proportion  of  their  indudry  every  month. 
Even  the  poor  were  taxed  at  certain  fixed  contri¬ 
butions,  which  their  labour  or  their  alms  might 
put  them  in  a  condition  to  pay. 

4 

The  generality  of  the  Mexicans  went  naked. 
The  emperor  himfelf  and  the  nobles  were  only 
covered  with  a  kind  of  mantle,  compofed  of  a 
piece  of  fquare  cotton  tied  on  the  right  flioulder. 
They  wore  fandals  on  their  feet.  The  women  of 
the  lower  fort  for  their  whole  apparel  had  only  a 
kind  of  fhift  with  half-fleeves,  which  fell  on  their 
knees,  and  was  open  at  the  bofom.  Common 
people  were  prohibited  from  raifing  their  houfes 
above  the  ground  floor,  and  from  having  either 
doors  or  windows.  Moft  of  thefe  houfes  were 
built  of  earth,  and  covered  with  boards,  and  had 
no  greater  fhare  of  conveniency  than  of  elegance. 
The  infide  was  covered  with  mats,  and  lighted  with 
torches  of  fir-wood,  though  they  had  wax  and  oil 
in  abundance.  Their  beds  were  made  of  plain  draw 
and  coverlets  of  cotton.  For  their  feats,  they  had 
only  little  facks  of  palm-leaves  j  but  it  was  their 
cuftom  to  fit  on  the  ground,  and  even  to  eat  in  that1 
poflure.  Their  nourifhment,  which  confided  rarely 
of  animal  food,  had  little  diverfity  and  little  deli¬ 
cacy.  Their  mod  ordinary  aliment  was  maize 
made  into  a  pade,  or  prepared  with  various  feafon-  : 
ings.  With  thefe  they  joined  the  common  herbs 
found  in  the  field,  which  were  not  too  hard,  or 
had  not  a  bad  fmell.  Cocoa  diluted  in  warm  water, 
or  feafoned  with  honey  or  pimento, -was  their  bed 

liquor. 
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liquor.  They  had,  befides  thefe,  other  liquors,  but 
not  of  an  intoxicating  quality;  for  all  ilrong 
drinks  were  fo  rigidly  prohibited,  that  no  one  could 
ufe  them  without  a  particular  permiffidn  from  go¬ 
vernment,  which  was  granted  only  to  the  fick  and 
aged.  It  was  on  certain  folemnities  alone,  and  in 
public  labours,  that  each  perfon  had  a  quantity 
allowed  in  proportion  to  his  age.  Drunkennefs  was 
confidered  as  the  moll  fcandalous  of  vices.  Perfons 
who  were  found  in  this  fituation  were  ihaved  in 
public,  and  their  houfes  were  pulled  down.  If  they 
exerdfed  any  public  office,  they  were  deprived 
of  it,  and  declared  incapable  of  ever  holding  it 
again.  , 

It  is  a  matter  of  aftoniffiment,  that  men  who 
had  fo  few  wants  ffiould  ever  fubmit  to  the  yoke 
of  flavery.  That  the  citizen,  accuftomed  to  the  in¬ 
dulgences  and  conveniences  of  life,  ffiould  pur- 
chafe  them  every  day  with  the  facrifice  of  his  li¬ 
berty,  is  not  the  lead  furprifing ;  but  that  people 
to  whom  nature  offers  more  felicity  than  the  focial 
chain  that  unites  them,  ffiould  calmly  fubmit  to 
flavery,  and  never  think  that  there  is  frequently 
but  a  river  to  crofs  in  order  to  be  free ;  this  would 
be  for  ever  inconceivable,  if  we  did  not  know  how 
much  habit  and  fuperftition  render  men  infenfible 
to  the  feelings  of  nature. 

The  Mexicans  are  now  lefs  unhappy.  Our  fruits* 
our  corn,  and  our  cattle,  have  rendered  their  food 
more  wholefome,  agreeable,  and  abundant.  Their 
houfes  are  better  built,  better  difpofed,  and  better 
furniffied.  Shoes,  drawers,  ffiirts,  a  garment  of 
wool  or  cotton,  a  ruff,  and  a  hat,  conftitute  their 
9  drefs. 
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drefs.  The  dignity  which  it  has  been  agreed  to 
annex  to  thefe  enjoyments,  has  made  them  better 
ceconomifts,  and  more  laborious.  This  eafe,  how¬ 
ever,  is  far  from  being  univerfal ;  it  is  even  very 
uncommon  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines,  towns,  and 
great  roads,  where  tyranny  feldom  deeps :  but  we 
often  find  it  with  fatisf  aftion  in  remote  parts,  where 
the  Spaniards  are  not  numerous,  and  where  they 
have  in  fome  meafure  become  Mexicans. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Chiapa  are 
diftinguifhed  above  all  others.  They  owe  their 
fuperiority  to  the  advantage  of  having  had  Las 
Cafas  for  their  teacher,  who  originally  prevented 
them  from  being  oppreffed.  They  furpafs  their 
countrymen  in  fize,  genius,  and  ftrength.  Their 
language  has  a  peculiar  foftnefs  and  elegance. 
Their  territory,  without  being  a  better  foil  than 
the  reft,  is  infinitely  richer  in  all  forts  of  produc¬ 
tions.  They  are  painters,  muficians,  and  dextrous, 
in  all  arts.  They  particularly  excel  in  fabricating 
thofe  works,  pictures,  and  duffs  of  feathers,  which 
have  never  been  imitated  elfewhere.  Their  prin¬ 
cipal  town  is  called  Chiapa  dos  Indos.  It  is  only 
inhabited  by  the  natives  of  the  country,  who  form 
a  community  confiding  of  about  four  thoufand 
families,  amongft  which  are  found  many  of  the 
Indian  nobility.  The  great  river,  on  which  this 
town  is  fttuated,  is  the  fpot  on  which  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  continually  difplay  their  dexterity  and  their 
courage.  They  form  naval  armies  with  their  boats. 
They  engage,  attack,  and  defend  themfelves,  with 
furprifing  agility.  They  excel  no  lefs  in  the  chace 
of  bulls,  cudgeling,  dancing,  and  all  bodily  exer- 
Vol.  II.  D  d  dies. 
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cifes.  They  build  towns  and  cailles  of  wood,  which 
they  cover  with  oil-cloth,  and  which  they  befiege 
in  form.  In  a  word,  theatrical  reprefentations  are 
their  ordinary  amufements.  From  thefe  particulars  . 
we  fee  what  the  Mexicans  were  capable  of,  if  they 
had  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  palled  under  the 
dominion  of  a  conqueror,  who  had  poifeiTed  mo¬ 
deration  and  good  fenfe  enough  to  relax  the  chains 
of  their  fervitude,  inilead  of  riveting  them. 

The  employments  of  this  people  are  very  va¬ 
rious.  The  mod  intelligent,  and  thofe  who  are  in 
eafy  circumftances,  devote  themfelves  to  the  moil 
neceflary  and  moil  ufeful  manufactures,  which  are 
difperfed  through  the  whole  empire.  The  moil 
beautiful  manufactures  are  eilabliihed  among  the 
people  of  Tlafcala.  Their  old  capital,  and  the 
new  one,  which  is  called  Angelos,  are  the  center 
of  this  induflry.  Here  they  manufacture  cloth  that 
is  pretty  fine,  callicoes  that  have  an  agreeable  ap¬ 
pearance,  certain  flight  filks>  good  hats,  gold  lace, 
embroidery,  lace,  glaffes,  and  a  great  deal  of  hard¬ 
ware.  The  arts  muil  neceifarily  have  made  a 
greater  progrefs  in  a  province  which  hath  been 
able  to  prefers  its  independence  a  long  rime,  which 
the  Spaniards  thought  it  prudent  to  treat  with 
fom'e  management  after  the  conqueil,  and  which 
had  always  manifeiled  fuperior  penetration,  whe¬ 
ther  owing  to  its  climate  or  its  government.  To 
thefe  advantages  is  joined  that  of  its  fituation.  All 
the  inhabitants  of  Mexico,  who  muil  neceiTarily 
pafs  over  its  territory  when  they  go  to  purchafe 
the  European  merchandife  that  is  landed  at  Vera 
Cruz,  have  found  it  convenient  to  take  up  on  the 
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road  what  the  fleet  did  not  fupply  them  with,  or 
what  was  fold  too  dear. 

The  care  of  flocks  affords  a  maintenance  tofoine 
Mexicans,  whom  fortune  or  nature  hath  not  called 
to  more  diftinguifhed  employments.  America,  at 
the  time  it  was  difcovered,  had  neither  hogs,  fheep, 
oxen,  horfes,  nor  even  any  domehic  animal*  Co¬ 
lumbus  carried  fome  of  thefe  ufeful  animals  to  San 
Domingo,  from  whence. they  were  generally  dil- 
perfed,  and  at  Mexico  more  than  in  any  other 
places.  Thefe  have  multiplied  prodigioufly*  They 
count  their  horned  cattle  by  thoufands,  whole 
fluns  are  become  an  objeft  of  confiderable  ex¬ 
portation.  The  horfes  are  degenerated,  but  the 
quality  is  compenfated  by  the  number.  Hog’s-lard 
is  here  fubftituted  for  butter.  Sheeps  wool  is  dry, 
coarfe,  and  bad,  as  it  is  every  where  between  the 
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tropics. 

The  vine  and  olive-tree  have  experienced  the 
fame  degeneracy.  The  cultivation  of  them  was 
at  firft  prohibited,  with  a  view  of  leaving  a  free 
market  for  the  commodities  of  the  motner  coun¬ 
try.  In  1706,  permiflion  was  given  to  the  Jefuits, 
and  a  little  afterwards  to  the  Marquis  Del  Valle,  a 
defcendent  from  Cortez,  to  cultivate  tnem.  Tne 
attempts  have  not  proved  fuccefsful.  The  tnals, 
indeed,  that  have  been  made,  have  not  been  aban¬ 
doned  but  no  perfon  has  iolicited  the  liberty 
of  following  an  example,  which  did  not  pioinife 
any  great  emoluments.  Other  cultures  have  been 
more  fuccefsful.  Cotton,  fugar,  filk,  cocoa,  to¬ 
bacco,  and  European  corn,  have  all  thriven  in 
fome  degree.  The  Spaniards  are  encouiaged  to 
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profecute  the  labours  which  thefe  cultures  require, 
from  the  happy  circurnftance  of  their  having  dif- 
covered  iron  mines  which  were  entirely  unknown 
to  the  Mexicans,  as  well  as  fome  mines  of  a  kind 
of  copper  that  is  hard  enough  to  ferve  for  imple¬ 
ments  of  hufbandry.  All  thefe  articles,  however, 
for  want  of  men  and  induftry,  are  merely  confumed 
within  the  country.  There  is  only  the  vanilla, 
indigo,  and  cochineal,,  which  make  part  of  the 
trade  of  Mexico  with  other  nations. 

The  vanilla  is  a  plant  which,  like  ivy,  grows 
to  the  trees  it  meets  with,  embraces  them  clofely, 
and  raifes  itfelf  by  their  aid.  Its  ftem  is  but 
very  fmall  in  diameter,  and  not  quite  round. 
Though  it  is  very  pliable,  it  is  yet  pretty  hard.  Its 
bark  is  thin,  very  clofe,  and  of  a  green  colour.  It 
is  interfered  like  the  vine,  with  knots  which  are  at 
the  diftance  of  fix  or  feven  inches  from  each  other. 
From  thefe  knots  iflfue  leaves  refembling  thofe  of 
the  laurel,  but  longer,  larger,  thicker,  and  more 
folid.  They  are  of  a  bright  green  colour,  their 
upper  furface  glcffy,  their  under  a  little  pale. 
The  flowers  .are  blackifh. 

A  small  pod  about  fix  inches  long,  and  four 
lines  broad,  wrinkled,  flabby,  oily,  thick  though 
brittle,  may  be  confldered  as  the  fruit  of  this  plant. 
The  inner  part  of  this  pod  is  lined  with  a  pulp  that 
is  brownifli,  aromatic,  fomewhat  acrid,  and  full  of  a 
black,  oily,  and  balfamic  liquor,  in  which  an  infi-*- 
nite  number  of  black,  Alining,  and  alrnofl  imper- 

i 

ceptible  feeds  float. 

The  feafon  for  gathering  the  pods  begins  about 
the  latter  end  of  September,  and  lafts  till  the  end  of 

December. 
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December.  They  are  dried  in  the  fhade;  and,  when  B  °VI°  K 
dry  and  fit  for  keepings  they  are  rubbed  externally  — y~* 
with  a  little  oil  of  cocoa  or  of  calba,  to  render  them 
fupple,  to  preferve  them  the  better,  and  to  prevent 
them  from  becoming  too  dry  and  brittle. 

This  is  nearly  all  that  is  known  of  the  vanilla, 
which  is  particularly  appropriated  to  perfume  cho¬ 
colate  ;  a  practice  which  has  pafifed  from  the  Mexi- 
cans  to  the  Spaniards,  and  from  them  to  other 
nations.  That  alone  is  efteemed  which  grows 
in  the  inaccefiible  mountains  of  New  Spain.  We 
are  equally  ignorant  how  many  different  fpecies 
there  are  of  it;  which  are  the  moft  valuable; 
what  is  the  foil  which  fuits  them  beft ;  how  they 
are  cultivated ;  and  in  what  manner  they  are  pro¬ 
pagated.  All  thefe  circumftances  are  known  only 
to  the  natives  of  the  country.  It  is  pretended 
that  they  have  kept  this  fource  of  wealth  to  them- 
felves,  by  taking  an  oath,  that  they  would  never 
reveal  to  their  tyrants  any  thing  refpedting  the 
cultivation  of  the  vanilla,  and  would  fuffer  the 
I  moil  cruel  tortures  rather  than  be  perjured.  It 

I  is  more  probable  that  they  owe  this  advantage 

I  to  the  character  of  their  conquerors,  who,  content 

I  with  the  riches  they  have  acquired,  and  habi- 

I  tuated  to  lead  an  indolent  life,  and  to  indulge 

I  themfelves  in  ignorance,  equally  contemn  both 

I  the  curiofities  of  natural  hiftory,  and  the  re- 

]  fearches  of  thofe  who  appiy  to  it.  But  they  are 

better  acquainted  with  indigo, 

I  Indigo  is  a  kind  or  piant,  whofe  root  is  three 

I  or  four  lines  thick,  and  more  than  a  foot  long, 

I  of  a  faint  fmell  fomething  like  parfieyd  From 

I  D  d  3 
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this  root  ififues  a  fingle  Item  nearly  of  the  fame 
thicknefs,  about  two  feet  high,  flraight,  hard, 
almoft  woody,  covered  with  a  bark  flightly  lplit, 
of  a  grey  afh  colour  towards  the  bottom,  green 
in  the  middle,  reddifli  at  the  extremity,  and. 
without  appearance  of  pith  in  the  infide.  The 
leaves,  ranged  in  pairs  around  the  ftalk,  are  of 
an  oval  form,  fmooth,  foft  to  the  touch,  fur- 
rowed  above,  of  a  deep  green  on  the  under  fide, 
and  connected  by  a  very  fhort  peduncle.  From 
about  one  third  of  the  flem  to  the  extremity 
there  are  ears  that  are  loaded  with  very  fmall , 
flowers  from  a  dozen  to  fifteen,  but  deflitute  of 
fmell.  The  piftil,  which  is  in  the  midft  of  each 
flower,  changes  into  a  pod,  in  which  the  feeds 
are  inclofed. 

This  plant  requires  a  fmooth  rich  foil,  well 
tilled,  and  not  too  dry.  The  feed  of  it,  which 
as  to  figure  and  colour  refembles  gunpowder, 
is  fowed  in  little  furrows  that  are  about  the 
breadth  of  the  hough,  two  or  three  inches  deep, 

at  a  foot’s  ciiflance  from  each  other,  and  in  as 

•  -  *  '  *. 

flraight  a  line  as  poflible.  Continual  attention  is 
required  to  pluck  up  the  weeds,  which  would 
foon  choak  the  plant.  Though  it  may  be  fown 
in  all  feafons,  the  fpring  is  commonly  preferred. 
Moifture  caufes  this  plant  to  fhoot  above  the 
furface  in  three  qr  four  days.  It  is  ripe  at  the 
end  of  two  months.  When  it  begins  to  flower, 
it  is  cut  with  pruning-knives ;  and  cut  again  at 
fhe  end  of  every  fix  weeks,  if  the  weather  is  a 
little  rainy.  It  lads  about  two  years,  after  which 
term  it  degenerates  5  it  is  then  plucked  up,  and 
planted  afrefh. 

4  .  ‘  ’  As 
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As  this  plant  foon  exhaufts  the  foil,  becaufe 
it  does  not  abforb  a  fufficient  quantity  of  air  and 
,  dew  to  moiften  the  earth,  it  is  of  advantage 
to  the  planter  to  have  a  vaft  fpace  which  may 
remain  covered  with  trees,  till  it  become^  ne- 
ceffary  t;o  fell  them,  in  order  to  make  room  for 
the  indigo;  for  trees  are  to  be  confuted  as 
fyphons,  by  means  of  wThich  the  earth  and  air 
reciprocally  communicate  to  each  other  their  fluid 
and  vegetating  fubflance ;  fyphons,  into  which 
the  vapours  and  the  juices  being  alternately  drawn 
up,  are  kept  in  equilibrium.  Thus  while  the  fap 
afcends  by  the  roots  to  the  branches,  the  leaves 
draw  in  the  air  and  vapours,  which  circulating 
through  the  fibres  of  the  tree  defcend  again  into 
the  earth,  and  reflore  to  it  in  dew  what  it  lofes  in 
fap.  It  is  in  order  to  maintain  this  reciprocal  in¬ 
fluence,  that,  when  there  are  no  trees  to  preferve 
the  fields  in  a  proper  date  for  the  fowing  of  in¬ 
digo,  it  is  cuftomary  to  cover  thofe  which  are 
exhaufted  by  this  plant  with  potatoes  or  lianes, 
whofe  creeping  branches  preferve  the  frefhnefs  of 
the  earth,  and  whofe  leaves  when  burnt  renew  its 

fertility. 

Indigo  is  diflinguifhed  into  two  kinds,  the  true 
and  the  baftard.  Though  the  firft  is  fold  at  a 
higher  price  on  account  of  its  fuperiority,  it  is 
u fu ally  advantageous  to  cultivate  the  other,  be¬ 
caufe  it  is  heavier,  The  firft  will  grow  in  many 
different  foils ;  the  fecond  fucceeds  belt  in  thole 
which  are  moft  expofed  to  the  rain.  Both  are 
liable  to  great  accidents.  Sometimes  the  plant 

becomes  dry,  and  is  deftroyed  by  an  infedt  fie- 
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quently  found  on  it  3  at  other  times,  the  leaves, 
which  are  the  valuable  part  of  the  plant,  are  de¬ 
voured  in  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours  by 
caterpillars.  This  lafl  misfortune,  which  is  but 
too  common,  has  given  occafion  to  the  faying, 
that  the  planters  of  indigo  go  to  bed  rich,  and 
rife  in  the  morning  totally  ruined. 

This  production  ought  to  be  gathered- in  with 
great  precaution,  for  fear  of  making  the  farina 
that  lies  on  the  leaves,  and  which  is  very  valuable, 
fall  off  by  fhaking  it.  When  gathered,  it  is 
thrown  into  the  fleeping-vat,  which  is  a  large  tub 
filled  with  water.  Here  it  undergoes  a  fermenta¬ 
tion,  which  in  twenty-four  hours  at  farthefl  is  com¬ 
pleted.  A  cock  is  then  turned,  to  let  the  water  run 
into  the  fecond  tub,  called  the  mortar  or  pound¬ 
ing-tub.  The  fleeping-vat  is  then  cleaned  out, 
that  frefh  plants  may  be  thrown  in ;  and  thus  the 
work  is  continued  without  interruption. 

The  water  which  has  run  into  the  pounding- 
tub,  is  found  impregnated  with  a  very  fubtile  earth, 
which  alone  conflitutes  the  dregs  or  blue  fub- 
flance  that  is  the  objed  of  this  procefs,  and  which 
mull  be  feparated  from  the  ufelefs  fait  of  the  plant, 
becaufe  this  makes  the  dregs  fwim  on  the  furface. 
To  effed  this,  the  water  is  forcibly  agitated  with 
wooden  buckets  that  are  full  of  holes,  and  fixed 
to  a  long  handle.  This  part  of  the  procefs  re¬ 
quires  the  greatefl  precautions.  If  the  agitation 
be  difcontinued  too  loon,  the  part  that  is  ufed  in 
dying,  not  being  fufficiently  feparated  from  the 
fait,  would  be  loft.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
dye  were  to  be  agitated  too  long  after  the  com- 
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plete  reparation,  the  parts  would  be  brought  to-  B 
gether  again,  and  form  a  new  combination ;  and 
the  fait  reading  on  the  dregs  would  excite  a  fecond 
fermentation,  that  would  alter  the  dye,  fpoil  its 
colour,  and  make  what  is  called  burnt  indigo. 
Thefe  accidents  are  prevented  by  a  clofe  attention 
to  the  lead:  alterations  that  the  dye  undergoes, 
and  by  the  precaution  which  the  workmen  take  to 
draw  out  a  little  of  it  from  time  to  time  in  a  clean 
veffel.  When  they  perceive  that  the  coloured 
particles  collect  by  feparating  from  the  reft  of  the 
liquor,  they  leave  off  fhaking  the  buckets,  in  order 
to  allow  time  to  the  blue  dregs  to  precipitate  to 
the  bottom  of  the  tub,  where  they  are  left  to 
fettle  till  the  water  is  quite  clear.  Holes  made  in 
the  tub  at  different  heights  are  then  opened  one 
after  another,  and  this  ufelefs  water  is  let  out. 

The  blue  dregs  remaining  at  the  bottom  having 
acquired  the  confidence  of  a  thick  muddy  liquid, 

C ocks  are  then  opened,  which  draw  it  off  into  the 
fettler.  After  it  is  ftill  more  cleared  of  much  fuper- 
fluous  water  in  this  third  and  laft  tub,  it  is  drained 
into  facks;  from  whence,  when  water  no  longer 
filters  through  the  cloth,  this  matter,  now  become 
of  a  thicker  confidence,  is  put  into  chefts,  where 
it  entirely  lofes  its  moifture.  At  the  end  of  three 
months  the  indigo  is  fit  for  fale. 

It  is  ufed  in  wafhing  to  give  a  blueifh  colour 
to  linen :  painters  alfo  employ  it  in  their  water 
colours ;  and  dyers  cannot  make  fine  blue  with¬ 
out  indigo.  The  ancients  procured  it  from  the 
Eaft  Indies ;  in  modern  times  it  has  been  tranf- 
planted  into  America.  The  cultivation  of  it,  fuc- 

ceffively 
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book  ceffively  attempted  at  different  places,  appears  to 
be  fixed  at  Carolina,  San  Domingo,  and  Mexico. 
That  which  is  known  under  the  name  of  Gua- 
timala  indigo,  from  whence  it  comes,  is  the  moft 
perfect  of  all.  New  Spain  derives  very  confiderable 
advantage  from  this  plant  but  it  gains  hill  more 
from  the  trade  of  cochineal.  ~ 

The  nature  of  the  cochineal,  without  which  nei¬ 
ther  purple  nor  fcarlet  could  be  made,  and  which  is 
found  only  in  Mexico,  hath  been  long  unknown, 
even  to  nations  who  made  the  moil  ufe  of  it.  The 
Spaniards,  who  are  naturally  referved,  and  who  be¬ 
come  particularly  myfterious  in  any  circumftance 
concerning  their  colonies,  kept  a  fecret,  which 
everything  induced  them  to  believe  was  of  import¬ 
ance  to  them.  At  laft  it  became  known,  that  it 
was  an  infect,  of  the  fize  and  form  of  a  bug. 

This  infect,  like  all  animals,  has  two  fexes. 
The  female  is  ill-fhaped,  tardy,  and  ftupid ;  its 
eyes,  mouth,  antennae,  are  fixed  fo  deep,  and  are  fo 
concealed  in  the  folds  of  the  fkin,  that  it  is  im- 
pohible  to  diftinguifb  them  without  a  microfcope. 
On  which  account,  this  animal  was  for  a  long 
time  fuppofed  to  be  the  feed  of  a  plant. 

The  male  is  very  fcarce,  and  is  fufheient  for 
three  hundred  females  or  more ;  it  is  adtive,  fmall, 
and  flender  in  comparifon  with  the  female ;  its 
neck  is  narrower  than  the  head,  and  hill  nar¬ 
rower  than  the  reft  of  the  body.  Its  thorax  is 
of  an  elliptic  form,  a  little  longer  than  the  neck 
and  head  together,  and  flattened  below ;  its  an- 
tennre  are  jointed,  and  out  of  each  joint  ifiue 
four  header  hairs  that  are  difpofed  in  pairs  on 

each 
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each  fide.  It  has  fix  feet,  each  formed  of  diftin£t 

■*  * 

parts.  From  the  poderior  extremity  of  its  body, 
two  large  hairs  or  bridles  are  extended,  that  are 

I  four  or  five  times  the  length  of  the  infeed.  It 
bears  two  wings  that  are  fixed  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  thorax,  which  fall,  like  the  wings  of  com¬ 
mon  flies,  when  it  walks  or  reds.  Thefe  wings, 

II  which  are  of  an  oblong  form,  are  fuddenly  di- 
minifhed  in  breadth  at  the  point  where  they  are 

I  connected  to  the  body.  They  are  drengthened 
by  two  long  mufcles,  one  of  which  extends  itfelf 
on  the  outfide  all  around  the  wing ;  and  the  other, 
which  is  internal  and  parallel  to  the  former,  feems 
interrupted  towards  the  fummit  of  the  wings. 
The  male  is  of  a  bright  reds  the  female  of  a 
deeper  colour. 

The  fhrub  on  which  both  live,  called  the  Nopal 
Or  Indian  fig,  is  armed  with  prickles,  and  is  about 
five  feet  high.  Its  leaves  are  thick  and  oval;  its 
flowers  large,  and  its  fruit  is  of  the  fhape  of  a  fig. 
Jt  is  filled  with  a  red  juice,  to  which  the  cochineal 
probably  owes  its  colour. 

The  Indian  fig  is  commonly  propagated  from 
one  or  two  of  its  leaves  put  in  a  hole,  and  covered 
with  earth.  The  cultivation  of  it  confids  only  in 
extirpating  the  weeds  that  furround  it.  It  mud 
often  be  renewed,  becaufe,  the  younger  it  is,  the 
better  and  more  confiderable  is  its  produce.  It 
is  found  in  various  countries  of  Mexico,  at  Tlaf- 
cala,  Chalula,  Chiapa,  and  New  Galicia;  but  it 
is  not  common.  Thefe  people  never  plant  it; 
and  the  cochineal,  which  is  fuch  as  rude  nature  of 
itfelf  produces,  is  called  wild,  and  is  of  little  or 

q  no 
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book  no  valUe.  The  Indians  alone  of  Guaxaca  devote 
»_  V*‘  themfelves  wholly  to  this  fpecies  of  induftry.  They 
are  never  difeouraged,  either  by  the  continual 
attention  it  requires,  or  by  the  too  common  mif- 
fortunes  to  which  it  expofes  them.  Their  intelli¬ 
gence,  activity,  and  eafy  circumflances,  enable 
them  to  fupport  a  bad  harvefl,  and  wait  for  a 
good  one.  In  general,  thefe  crops  are  more  re¬ 
gular  in  a  dry  foil,  in  which  the  nopal  flourifties, 
and  under  a  temperate  Iky,  where  the  cocnineal 
is  expofed  to  fewer  accidents,  than  in  thofe  parts 
of  the  province  where  the  cold  and  heat  are  more 
fenfibly  felt. 

As  foon  as  the  favourable  feafon  arrives,  the 
Mexicans,  if  I  may  ufe  the  expreffion,  fow  the 
cochineals  on  the  plant  that  is  proper  for  them  by 
fattening  to  it  little  nefts  of  mofs,  that  contain 
each  twelve  or  fifteen  infeds.  Three  or  four  days 
after,  they  lay  their  little  ones,  which  fpread  them¬ 
felves  with  aftonifhing  celerity  over  all  the 
branches.  They  foon  lofe  this  adivity,  and  are 
feen  to  fallen  themfelves  to  the  moll  nutritive  and 
bell  expofed  part  of  the  leaf,  from  whence  they 
do  not  flir  till  they  are  grown  to  their  full  fize. 
They  do  not  gnaw  the  leaf  i  they  only  pundure 
it,  and  extrad  the  juice  with  a  final!  trunk,  with 
which  nature  has  provided  them  for  this  purpofe. 

Three  crops  of  cochineal  are  made  every  year, 
which  are  fo  many  new  generations  of  this  in  feel. 
The  lafl  produces  only  an  indifferent  cochineal, 
becaufe  it  is  mixed  with  detached  parcels  of  the 
leaves,  which  have  been  feraped  in  order  to  take 

away  the  new-born  infeds,  which  otherwife  it 

would 
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would  be  hardly  poffible  to  gather ;  and  becaufe  B  °VJ°  K 
the  young  cochineals  are  then  mixed  with  the  old ; 
a  circumftance  which  considerably  diminishes  their 
value.  Before  the  rainy  feafon  comes  on,  the 
branches  of  the  nopal  are  cut,  in  order  to  fave  the 
little  infers  wrhich  are  on  them.  Thefe  are  laid 
up  in  the  houfes,  where  the  leaves  maintain  their 
frefhnefs,  as  the  leaves  of  all  mucilaginous  plants. 

Here  the  cochineals  thrive  during  the  bad  feafon. 

As  foon  as  that  is  paffed,  they  are  placed  on  the 
trees,!  where  the  vivifying  frefhnefs  of  the  air  foon 
makes  them  propagate,  y 

As  foon  as  the  cochineals  are  gathered,  they  are 
plunged  in  hot  water  to  kill  them.  There  are 
different  ways  of  drying  them.  The  bell  is,  to 
expofe  them  to  the  fun  for  fever al  days,  by  which 
means  they  acquire  a  red  brown  colour,  which 
the  Spaniards  call  renCgrida .  The  fecond  method 
is  to  put  them  in  an  oven,  where  they  affume  a 
greyifh  colour  ftreaked  with  veins  of  purple,  which 
lias  given  them  the  name  of  jafpeada.  But  the 
molt  imperfeff,  which  is  what  the  Indians  molt 
generally  pra&ife,  confifrs  in  putting  them  on 
plates  along  with  their  cakes  of  maize;  in  which 
procefs  they  are  frequently  burnt,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  called  mgr  a. 

Though  the  cochineal  is  claffed  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  the  fpecies  of  all  others  the  molt  likely 
to  corrupt,  yet  it  never  fpoils.  Without  any  other 
care  than  merely  that  of  keeping  it  in  a  box,  it 
has  been  preferved  in  all  its  virtue  for  ages.  The 
high  price  it  always  bears  fhould  have  excited  the 
emulation  of  thole  nations  which  cultivate  the 

American 
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American  iflands,  and  of  other  people  who  inhabit 
regions  whofe  temperature  would  be  propitious 
to  this  infeCt,  and  to  the  plant  on  which  it  feeds. 
New  Spain,  however,  has  the  foie  poffeffion  of 
this  rich  production.  Independent  of  what  it  fur- 
nifhes  Afia  with,  it  fends  every  year  to  Europe 
about  two  thoufand  five  hundred  bags  or  facks, 
which  are  fold  at  Cadiz,  one  with  another,  for 
3300  livres  *.  This  is  a  very  confiderable  produce, 
which  hardly  cofls  the  Spaniards  any  trouble.  It 
fhould  feem  as  if  nature  had  freely  bellowed  upon 
them  what  they  fell  at  a  high  price  to  other  nations. 
She  has  been  peculiarly  bountiful  to  them,  by 
granting  them  at  the  fame  time  the  produ&ions 
which  yield  the  moft  riches,  and  gold  and  filver, 
by  which  all  productions  are  purchafed. 

Such  is  the  dominion  which  thefe  fhining  and 
fatal  metals  have  over  us, » that  they  have  coun¬ 
terbalanced  the  infamy  and  execration  which 
the  plunderers  of  America  juftly  deferved.  The 
.names  of  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Potofi,  no  longer 
make  us  fhudder ;  and  yet  we  are  men  !  Even  at 
this  day,  when  the  fpirit  of  juftice  and  the  fenti- 
tnents  of  humanity  are  inculcated  in  all  our  writ- 
ino-s,  and  are  become  the  invariable  rule  of  our 
judgments ;  a  navigator,  who  fhould  come  into 
our  ports  with  a  velfel  laden  with  riches  avowedly 
obtained  by  methods  equally  barbarous,  would 
land  amidft  the  general  acclamations  of  the  multi¬ 
tude.  Where  is  then  that  wifdom,  which  is  fa 
much  the  boaft  of  the  p  relent  age  ?  What  is  then 
that  gold,  which  removes  from  us  the  idea  of  vice. 
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and  prevents*  11s  from  feeling  that  fenfe  of  horror  B  0  ®  n 
which  the  ibedding  of  blood  naturally  impreffes 
us  with  ?  There  are  undoubtedly  fome  advantages 
annexed  to  a  medium  of  exchange  between  na¬ 
tions,  to  an  external  reprefentation  of  all  forts 
of  value,  to  a  common  eflimate  of  all  labours. 

But  would  not  greater  advantages  have  arifen,  if 
nations  had  continued  in  a  flate  of  tranquillity, 
detached  from  each  other,  ignorant,  and  holpi- 
table,  than  thus  to  have  become  corrupted  with 
the  moil  ferocious  of  all  paffions  ? 

The  origin  of  metals  has  not  always  been  well 
underflood.  It  was  long  thought  that  they  were 
as  old  as  the  creation.  It  is  now  believed,  with 
greater  reafon,  that  they  are  formed  fuccefTively. 

In  fa<5t,  it  is  impofhhle  to  doubt,  that  nature  15 
continually  in  adlion,  and  that  file  exerts  herfelf 
with  as  much  power  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
as  in  the  regions  of  the  fkv.  ; 

Every  metal,  according  to  the  chemifls,  has 
for  its  principle  an  earth  which  conflitutes  and  is 
peculiar  to  it.  It  prefents  itfelf  to  us,  fometimes 
in  the  form  that  chara6lerizes  it,  and  fometimes 
under  various  appearances,  when  it  requires  a  de¬ 
gree  of  habit  and  fkill  to  recognize  it.  In  the 
firft  cafe  it  is  called  native,  in  the  fecond  minera¬ 
lized  ore. 

Metals,  whether  native  or  mineralized,  are 
fometimes  fcattered  by  fragments  in  beds  of  earth 
that  are  horizontal  or  inclined.  But  this  is  not 
the  place  of  their  origin.  They  have  been  con* 
veyed  thither  by  great  vulcanos,  floods,  and  earth¬ 
quakes,  which  are  continually  fubverting  our 

miferable 
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miserable  planet.  They  are  commonly  found, 
fometimes  in  regular  veins,  and  fometimes  in  de- 
tached  mafies,  within  the  rocks  and  mountains 
where  they  were  formed. 

According  to  the  conjectures  of  naturalifts, 
from  thefe  large  caverns  which  are  perpetually 
heated,  there  arife  continual  exhalations.  Thefe 
fulphureous  and  faline  liquors  aCt  on  the  metallic 
particles,  attenuate,  and  divide  them;  and  put 
them  in  motion  within  the  cavities  of  the  earth. 
They  unite  again ;  and  then,  becoming  too  heavy 
to  fupport  themfelves  in  the  air,  they  fall,  and  are 
heaped  up  one  upon  another.  If,  in  their  feveral 
motions,  they  have  not  met  with  other  bodies, 
they  form  pure  metals ;  whjch  they  do  not  if  they 
happen  to  be  combined  with  foreign  fubftapces. 

Nature,  which  feems  to  have  intended  to  con- 
ceal  thefe  metals,  has  not  been  able  to  fecrete 
them  from  the  avidity  of  man.  From  repeated 
obfervations,  we  are  led  to  dilcover  the  places 
where  there  are  mines.  They  are  ufually  found 
in  mountains,  where  plants  grow  with  difficulty, 
and  foon  fade ;  where  trees  are  fmall  and  crooked ; 

r 

where  the  moifture  of  dews,  rains,  and  even  fnows, 
is  foon  dried  up ;  where  fulphureous  and  mineral 
exhalations  arife ;  where  the  waters  are  impreg¬ 
nated  with  vitriolic  falts ;  and  where  the  fands 
contain  metallic  particles.  Though  each  of  thefe 
marks,  feparately  confidered,  be  ambiguous,  it 
feldom  happens,  when  all  of  them  are  united,  but 
that  the  earth  contains  fome  mine. 

But  what  are  the  terms  on  which  we  extraft 
this  treafure  or  this  poifon  from  thole  caverns 
\  *  where 
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where  nature  had  concealed  it  ?  We  muft  pierce 
rocks  to  an  immenfe  depth ;  we  mud:  dig  fubter- 
li  raneous  channels,  to  carry  off  the  Waters  which 
l  flow  in  and  menace  us  on  every  fide;  we  mu  ft 
convey  into  immenfe  galleries  the  wood  of  whole 
I  forefts  cut  into  props;  we  muff  fupport  the  vaults 
of  thefe  galleries  again  ft  the  enormous  weight  of 
i  the  earth  which  perpetually  tends  to  fill  them  up, 
and  to  bury  in  their  ruins  thole  avaricious  and 
prefumptuous  men  who  conftructed  them;  we 
mu  ft  dig  canals  and  aquedu£ts  ;  we  mu  ft  invent 
hydraulic  machines  of  aftonilhing  and  various 
powers,  and  all  the  feveral  kinds  of  furnaces ;  we 
muft  hazard  being  fuffocated  or  confumed  by  a 
vapour  which  takes  fire  from  the  glimmering  flame 
of  the  lamps,  without  which  the  work  could  not 
be  carried  on;  and  we  muft  at  laft  perifh  by  a  con- 
fumption,  which  reduces  human  life  to  one  half 
of  its  duration.  If  we  confider  how  many  obfer- 
vations,  experiments,  and  trials,  all  thefe  works 
imply,  we  fhall  carry  the  origin  of  the  world  far 
beyond  its  known  antiquity.  To  fiiew  us  the  gold, 

I  iron,  copper,  tin,  and  filver,  ufed  in  the  eariieft 
ages,  is  to  amufe  us  with  an  idle  ftory  which  can 
:  only  impofe  upon  children. 

When  the  labour  of  mineralogy  is  finilhed,  that 
of  metallurgy  begins.  Its  object  is  to  feparate 
I  metals  from  each  other,  and  to  detach  them  from 
the  extraneous  bodies  which  invelope  them. 

In  order  to  feparate  the  gold  from  the  ftones 
which  contain  it,  it  is  fufficient  to  break  them  in 
pieces  and  reduce  them  to  powder.  The  matter 
thus  pulverized  is  afterwards  triturated  with 

Vol,  II.  E  e  quick- 
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book  quickfilver,  which  combines  itfelf  to  this  precious 
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metal,  but  without  forming  any  union,  either  with 
the  rock,  or  fand,  or  even  the  earth,  which  were 
mixed  with  it.  By  means  of  fire,  the  mercury  is 
afterwards  diftilled,  which,  on  feparating,  leaves 
the  gold  at  the  bottom  of  the  vcffel  in  the  ftate  of 
a  powder  which  is  purified  in  the  coppel.  Native 
filver  requires  no  other  preparations. 

But  when  filver  is  combined  with  other  fub- 
flances,  or  with  metals  of  a-  different  nature,  great 
knowledge  and  confummate  experience  are  requi- 
fite  to  purify  it.  Every  circumftance  authorifes  us 
to  think  that  this  art  is  unknown  in  the  New  world. 

It  is  alfo  generally  acknowledged,  that  the  miners 
of  Germany  and  Sweden  would  find,  in  a  mine  that 
has  already  been  worked,  more  wealth  than  the 
Spaniard  had  already  extracted  out  of  it.  They 
would  enrich  themfelves  by  mines,  which,  through 
want  of  fkill,  have  been  rejedted  as  inefficient  to 
defray  the  expences  of  working  them. 

The  art  of  the  Mexicans,  fuch  as  it  was,  was 
yet  infinitely  inferior  to  that  of  their  oppreffors. 

'  They  had  confequently  lefs  filver  than  gold.  Thefe 
metals  were  not  employed  by  them  as  a  medium 
of  exchange:  they  were  only  objedls  of  ornament, 
or  mere  curiofity. 

For  fome  time  after  their  conqueft,  the  Spa¬ 
niards  fpared  themfelves  the  trouble,  toil,  and  ex- . 
pences,  that  are  infeparable  from  the  working  of 
mines.  They  wrefted  from  the  Mexicans  all  the 
metals  which  they  had  amaffed  from  the  founda-  ; 
tion  of  their  empire.  The  temples,  the  palaces  of 
the  nobility,  the  houfcs  of  private  perfons,  the 
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meaneft  hovels,  were  all  fearched  and  pillaged. 
Though  the  abhorrence  the  Indians  had  for  their 
i tyrants  made  them  bury  again  in  the  ground  great 
part  of  their  treafure,  or  throw  ftill  more  into  the 
igreat  lake  and  the  rivers,  yet  avarice  found 
jenough  to  fatisfy  itfelf.  This  fource  being  ex- 
haufted,  it  became  neceffary  to  attend  to  the  mines, 
i  These  were  at  firft  fearched  for  in  all  parts, 
but  efpecially  on  the  fea  coafts.  Experience  having 
thewn  that  the  mines  neareft  the  ocean  afforded 
ieaft  treafure,  they  were  quitted  with  difguft*  At 
3 refen t  no  mine  is  worked  that  is  not  at  a  very 
^reat  diftance  from  the  northern  fea,  where  it 
jvould  be  expoled  to  the  incurfions,  and,  perhaps, 
:o  the  invafions  of  the  Europeans.  The  mines 
hat  are  found  on  the  gulph  of  California  appear 
io  remain  in  perfebt  fecurity,  till  thefe  latitudes 
>ecame  better  known  and  more  frequented.  The 
hief  of  them  are  in  the  provinces  of  Zacatecas, 
'Jew  Bifcay,  and  Mexico,  fituated  in  the  inland 
iarts  of  the  empire,  where  there  are  no  navigable 
ivers,  and  where  it  is  impoffible  for  an  enemy  to 
lenetrate  by  land.  Thefe  mines  may  employ  for- 
I  thoufand  Indians,  under  the  direction  of  four 
jioufand  Spaniards. 

The  mines  belong  to  the  perfon  who  difcovers 
jiem.  The  only  regulation  he  is  fubjebt  to  is  to 
bve  famples  approved  by  the  government.  As 
'inch  of  the  ground  is  granted  to  him  as  he 
jioofes ;  but  he  is  obliged  to  give  to  the  owner 

the  land  a  piaflre,  or  five  livres  five  fous*  per 
|°t.  The  third  of  what  he  purchafes  belongs  to 

*  About  4  s.  7  d. 
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;  which,  after  having  abfurdly  at- 
get  it  worked  on  its  own  account,  at 
lenoth  difpofes  of  it  to  any  one  who  will  purchafe 
it,  “giving  the  miner  the  preference.  All  the 
mines  that  are  abandoned  become  alfo  the  pro- 
perty  of  the  crown. 

The  government  receives  420  livres  t  for  every 
quintal  of  mercury  that  is  ufed.  In  vain  have  in¬ 
telligent  people  reprefented  that  this  exceffive  tax 
neceffarily  difcouraged  induftry;  no  attention  has 
been  paid  to  their  remonftrances.  All  the  effeft  | 
they  have  had  is  the  obtaining  of  two  years  credit, 
for  which,  however,  intereft  is  required.  It  is 
feldom  that  thofe  who  undertake  to  work  mines 
are  able  to  proceed  without  thefe  indulgences. 
Thefe  uncertain  and  hazardous  enterprizes  are  . 
fcarcely  ever  attempted,  unlefs  by  men  whofe  a  -  , 
fairs  are  embarrafled,  or  who  are  totally  ruined. 

The  point  which  difcourages  men  of  prudence 
and  good  circumftances  is  the  obligation  of  pay¬ 
ing  to  government  a  fifth  of  the  filver,  and  a  tenth 
0^ the  gold,  they  have  extraded  from  the  earth. 
The  date  had  a  long  time  objeded  to  this  dif¬ 
ference  of  taxation  ;  but  has  been  obliged  to  con- 
fent  to  it,  becaufe  the  gold  mines,  being  more  pre- 
carious  than  thofe  of  filver,  were  totally  aban¬ 
doned.  Both  will  foon  be  unable  to  pay  the  tri¬ 
bute  impofed  on  them.  As  gold  and  filver  become 
more  common  in  trade,  their  value  is  dimmilhed, 
and  they  reprefent  a  fmaller  proportion  of  mer- 
chandife.  This  decreafing  value  of  metals  would 
have  been  attended  with  ftill  greater  confequences. 
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if  the  expences  of  working  the  mines  had  not  been  B  °7I°  K 
gradually  lefiened.  This  oeconomy  is  carried  very  < — 
near  as  far  as  it  can  go ;  and  whenever  that  hap¬ 
pens,  the  court  of  Madrid  will  be  under  a  ne- 
ceffity  of  lowering  the  duties,  unlefs  it  fubmits 
to  have  the  bed  mines  neglected,  as  the  indif¬ 
ferent  ones  have  been.  Perhaps  the  government 
will  foon  be  obliged  to  content  itfelf  with -two 
reals  of  twenty-fix  fous  *  per  merk,  which  it  re¬ 
ceives  for  the  duties  of  damping  and  coining. 

The  mint  of  Mexico  annually  coins  about 
65, 000,000  livres  f ;  the  fixth  part  nearly  in  gold ; 
the  reft  in  filver.  About  the  half  of  this  palfes 
into  Europe,  a  fixth  part  into  the  Ead  Indies? 
a  twelfth  into  the  Spanilh  iflands.  The  remainder 
is  infenfibly  conveyed  into  foreign  colonies,  or 
circulates  through  the  Spanilh  dominions  -}  where 
it  ferves  the  purpofe  of  the  inland  trade,  and 
the  payment  of  the  taxes,  which  are  confi- 
derable. 

v  f  .  .  1  s\ 

Every  male  Indian,  from  eighteen  to  fifty.  Taxes  efta- 

r  ...  blilhed  in 

,  or  which  Mexico. 

;  eight-ninths  pafs  into  the  coffers  of  government, 
and  the  reft  is  dedined  to  various  ufes.  The 
Meflees,  who  are  deemed  Indians  for  the  two  firfb 
generations,  and  the  free  Mulattoes,  are  fubjeft 
to  the  fame  taxation.  Negroe  Haves  are  exempted 
from  this,  as  the  government  receives  280  livres  § 
for  each  on  their  entrance  into  the  colony. 

The  Spaniards,  who  are  not  yet  fo  far  de¬ 
graded  as  to  have  a  perfonal  tribute  impofed  upon 
them,  are  fubjebt  to  all  the  other  taxes.  The 
*  I  s.  i  d.  J.  42,843,7501.  X  About  10s.  §  1 2 1.  5  s. 
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B  °VI°  K  moft  confiderable  of  thefe  is  that  of  thirty-three 

« _ per  cent,  on  the  value  of  all  the  merchandife  that 

is  fent  from  Europe,  which  retains  twenty-five 
of  this  under  divers  denominations,  and  eight  of 
it  is  paid  upon  the  landing  of  the  goods  in  Ame¬ 
rica.  Notwithkanding  this  ruinous  tax,  they  are 
Hill  fubjedt  to  the  alcavala. 

The  alcavala  is  a  duty  on  every  thing  that  is 
fold  or  exchanged,  and  is  paid  as  often  as  the 
fale  or  exchange  takes  place.  It  was  ekablifhed 
in  the  mother  country  in  1341,  and  it  hath  gra¬ 
dually  advanced  to  ten  per  cent,  on  the  value  of 
merchandife  fold  in  wholefale,  and  even  to  fourteen 
on  all  that  is  difpofed  of  in  retail.  Philip  II.  after 
the  deflruftion  of  his  fleet,  fo  well  known  under 
the  pompous  title  of  the  Invincible,  was  deter¬ 
mined  by  his  neceflities  to  introduce  this  taxation 
into  Mexico,  as  well  as  the  other  colonies.  Though 
it  ought  to  have  been  only  a  temporary  tax,  yet 
it  has  continued  ever  fince.  It  is  true,  that  it  has 
not  been  augmented,  and  that  it  remains  at  two 
and  a  half  per  cent,  as  it  was  Ark  fettled.  The 
cruciade  has  not  had  the  fame  kability. 

The  cruciade  is  a  bull  which  allows  great  in¬ 
dulgences,  permits  the  ufe  of  eggs,  butter,  and 
cheefe,  during  lent.  The  government,  to  v/hom 
the  court  of  Rome  gave  up  the  benefits  ariflng 
from  it,  had  divided  the  perfons  who  were  will¬ 
ing  to  avail  themfelves  of  it  into  four  clafles. 
This  indulgence  was  paid,  by  thofe  who  lived  T 
by  their  induhry,  at  the  rate  of  two  livres  fix 
fous  Thofe,  whofe  capital  amounted  to  10,500 
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Iivres  *,  paid  five  livres  five  fousf;  thofe,  who  B  0  0  K 
were  worth  more  that  58,600  livres  J,  paid  ten  <— -y»— / 
livres  ten  fous§;  the  viceroy,  and  perfons  in  the  high 
offices  of  flate,  paid  fifty-two  livres  ten  fous  ||. 

It  was  left  to  every  man’s  confcience,  who  was 
apprifed  that  nothing  would  be  gained  by  not 
proportioning  his  contribution  to  his  fortune. 

Mexico  alone  then  paid  about  2,600,000  livres  **. 

It  is  probable  that  this  fuperflition  has  fince  de¬ 
clined,  as  the  bull  was  fixed  in  1556  by  the  mi- 
niftry  at  forty  fous  j-f  f°r  p^rfons  of  every  rank. 
Government  obliges  no  one  to  apply  for  the  in¬ 
dulgence  ;  but  the  priefls  would  refufe  the  com¬ 
forts  of  religion  to  thofe  who  fhould  not  have 
purchafed  it;  and  perhaps  there  is  not  in  all  Spa- 
nifh  America  a  man  fufficiently  enlightened,  or 
bold  enough,  to  oppofe  this  tyranny. 

One  fpecies  of  oppreflion,  not  fo  patiently  fub- 
mitted  to,  is  the  duty  lately  impofed  on  fait  and 
tobacco.  The  people,  who  fuffered  their  former 
injuries  without  murmuring,  have  been  highly 
incenfed  at  thefe  innovations.  One  of  them  ap¬ 
peared  fo  repugnant  to  their  natural  rights,  and 
the  other  was  fo  contrary  to  one  of  their  mod: 
favourite  inclinations,  that,  though  long  trained 
to  fubmiflion,  they  at  length  revolted.  The  atro¬ 
cious  condudt  of  the  farmers  of  the  revenues 
greatly  added  to  the  discontent.  It  has  fhevvn 
itfelf  from  one  end  of  the  empire  to  the  other, 
and  has  at  laft  even  reached  Europe.  Some 

*  Near  460 1.  f  About  4s.  J  About  2560 1. 
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means  have  been  ufed  to  palliate  this  evil ;  but 
the  minds  of  the  people  are  fbill  in  a  degree  of 
ferment  that  the  mother- country  will  not  eafily 
appeale  without  fome  Sacrifice.  One  of  the  moil 
agreeable  to  its  colonies  would  be  that  of  damped 
paper. 

Independent  of  the  regular  tributes  which 
Spain  exads  of  her  colonies,  Ibe  raifes  in  times 
of  diftrefs,  under  the  denomination  of  loan,  con- 
fiderable  fums,  of  which  ffle  hath  never  paid 
either  the  intereft  or  the  capital.  This  oppref- 
fion,  which  began  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  hath 
been  continued  to  our  time.  It  was  more  fre¬ 
quently  repeated  under  Philip  V.  than  in  the 
courfe  of  the  other  reigns,  which  contributed  not 
a  little  to  render  the  French  name  odious  in 
thefe  countries.  The  tax,  which  was  levied  on 
all  who  poffeiled  any  fortune,  was  more  fevere  at 
Mexico  than  any  where  elfe ;  becaufe  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  Creoles,  Meftees,  Mulattoes,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  Indians,  were  there  in  more  affluent 
circumftances.  The  public  profperity  has  been 
greatly  diminished  in  this  country  by  thefe  reve¬ 
nue  laws,  and  is  every  day  Hill  more  impaired  by 
the  rapacioufhefs  of  the  clergy. 

The  clergy  rigoroufly  colled  the  tenth  of  every 
produce.  The  fundions  of  their  profeffion  are 
paid  them  at  an  extravagant  price.  Their  lands 
are  immenfe,  and  every  day  they  acquire  a  greater 
extent  or  territory.  They  are  thought  to  be  in 
poffeffion  of  the  fourth  of  the  revenues  of  the 
empire.  The  bifhop  of  Angelos  alone  has  an  in¬ 
come  of  1,260,000  livres  *.  By  this  wealth  the 

*  About  55,100 1. 
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number  of  ecclefiaftics  has  increafed  to  fuch  a  de-  book. 
gree,  that  they  now  conftitute  the  fifth  part  of  the  < — 
white  people.  Some  of  them  were  born  in  the 
colony ;  but  the  greateft  part  are  adventurers 
come  from  Europe,  in  order  to  withdraw  them- 
felves  from  the  authority  of  their  fuperiors,  or  to 
make  their  fortune  expeditioufly. 

The  revenue  of  the  crown  is  not  what  it  ought 
to  be.  The  duties  fixed  on  importations  from 
Cadiz  and  on  the  ores,  the  quickfilver,  the  poll- 
tax,  the  impofts,  the  royal  domain,  are  fuch  great 
objefts,  that  we  cannot  avoid  being  greatly  fur- 
prifed,  when  we  fee  that  the  fovereign  annually 
draws  from  Mexico,  though  the  belt  conduced 
of  his  pofteffions,  no  more  than  about  6,300,000 
livres  *.  The  reft,  that  is  to  fay,  almoft  the 
whole,  is  abforbed  by  the  civil  and  military  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  country,  which  are  both  in  the 
utmoft  diforder. 

The  finances  are  a  prey  to  the  vaft  number  of 
agents  that  are  ftationed  every  where ;  to  corre- 
gidores  who  have  the  adminiftration  of  provinces ; 
to  the  commandants  of  towns ;  to  three  fuperior 
councils  of  juftice,  known  by  the  name  of  Au¬ 
diences  ;  to  men  inverted  with  full  power,  or  to 
inferiors,  who  gain  the  confidence  of  perfons  in 
office.  A  part  of  thefe  plunders  comes  to  Eu¬ 
rope  $  the  remainder  ferves  to  maintain  the  pride, 
luxury,  indolence,  and  profligacy,  of  a  few  Mexi¬ 
can  towns,  but  chiefly  of  the  capital. 

The  Mexicans,  who  for  a  time  might  have  been 
at  a  lofs  to  determine  whether  the  Spaniards  were 

*  276,000k 
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33  °v°  K  a  t>and  of  plunderers  or  a  conquering  people,  faw 
— v — •  their  capital  almoft  totally  deftroyed  by  thofe 
cruel  wars  in  which  it  was  engaged.  Cortez  foon 
rebuilt  it  ■,  and  it  has  fince  been  extended  and 
embellifhed. 

Its  ftreets  are  broad,  ftraight,  and  interfeCl  each 
other  at  right  angles.  The  houfes  are  roomy 
enough,  but  have  neither  convenience  nor  orna¬ 
ment.  None  of  the  public  edifices,  that  are  fhewn 
with  the  greatefl  oflentation  to  travellers,  recall  to 
the  remembrance  the  finer  days  of  architecture,  nor 
even  the  better  remains  of  the  Gothic  times.  The 
principal  fquares  have  a  fountain  in  the  centre, 
and  are  pretty  regular:  but  this  is  all  their  merit. 
There  is  a  walk  with  a  jet  d’eau,  where  eight 
avenues  meet,  where  the  trees  have  a  form  and 
foliage  not  very  agreeable  to  the  eye.  Superftition 
has  amafled  treafures  from  all  the  quarters  of  the 
globe  in  numberlefs  churches,  though  there  is  not 
one  that  raifes  the  foul  to  any  fublime  ideas,  or 
that  can  fill  the  heart  with  pleafing  fentiments. 

The  air  of  this  city  is  very  temperate  5  woollen 
clothing  is  worn  there  all  the  year.  The  lead 
precautions  are  fufBcient  to  prevent  any  incon¬ 
veniences  from  the  heat.  Charles  V.  afked  a 
Spaniard,  on  his  arrival  from  Mexico,  how  long 
the  interval  was  there  between  fummer  and  win¬ 
ter  ;  Juft  as  long,  replied  he,  with  great  truth  and 
wit,  as  it  takes  to  pafs  out  of  funfmne  into  the 
Jhade . 

T  he  city  is  built  in  the  centre  of  a  great  lake  3 
a  very  narrow  flip  of  land  divides  it  into  two  parts* 
That  part  of  the  lake  whofe  water  is  foft,  calm, 

and 
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and  full  of  fifli,  falls  into  the  other  which  is  fait,  B  °  °  K 

V  !• 

generally  agitated,  and  without  fifh.  The  circum-  — * — -* 
ference  of  this  whole  lake,  which  is  unequal  in  its 
extent,  is  about  thirty  leagues. 

There  is  no  generally  received  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  origin  of  thefe  waters.  According 
to  the  moll  common  and  probable  one,  they  iffue 
from  a  large  and  lofty  mountain  fituated  to  the 
fouth-weft  of  Mexico,  and  the  fait  water  runs 
through  a  tra6f  impregnated  with  minerals,  which 
communicate  to  it  that  quality. 

Before  the  conquefi,  Mexico,  and  many  other 
towns  fituated  on  the  border  of  the  lake,  were 
expofed  to  inundations,  which  rendered  them 
dangerous  to  live  in.  Dikes,  conftrudled  with  in¬ 
credible  expence  and  labour,  were  not  always  fuf- 
ficient  to  divert  the  torrents  which  poured  down 
from  the  mountains.  The  Spaniards  have  been 
fubjedt  to  the  fame  calamities.  Moll  of  their 
buildings,  though  conftrudled  with  care,  and  fup- 
ported  on  piles,  after  a  few  years,  fink  four,  five, 
or  fix  feet  in  a  foil  that  is  not  firm  enough  to  Tup- 
port  them. 

These  inconveniences  fuggefted  the  idea  of  a 
contrivance  for  draining  off  the  waters.  Accounts, 
that  were  prodigioufly  exaggerated,  allure  us  that 
in  1604  four  hundred  feventy-one  thoufand  one 
hundred  and  fifty-four  Indians  were  employed  in 
digging  a  canal  for  this  purpofe.  In  order  to 
raife  a  fund  fufficient  to  anfwer  the  expences,  one 
hundredth  part  of  the  value  of  houfes,  lands,  and 
merchandife,  was  exadted;  a  tax  hitherto  unknown 
;n  America.  Ignorance,  difcouragements,  and  par¬ 
ticular 
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ticular  interefts,  made  this  noble  and  wife  under¬ 
taking  mifcarry. 

The  viceroy  Ladeyrera,  in  1635,  thought  that 
it  would  be  of  advantage,  and  even  abfoluteiy 
neceffary,  to  build  Mexico  on  another  fpot.  Ava¬ 
rice,  incapable  of  making  any  facrifice*  pleafure, 
ever  afraid  of  interrupting  its  enjoyments ;  idle- 
nefs,  which  dreads  trouble  3  all  the  pafiions  united 
themfelves  to  thwart  an  idea,  which  in  itfelf  was 
liable  to  fome  objections. 

The  new  efforts  that  have  fince  been  made, 
to  render  living  in  this  country  as  fafe  as  it  is 
agreeable,  have  not  proved  altogether  fuccefsful : 
whether  this  may  be  owing  to  their  not  having 
been  properly  exerted,  or  that  nature  has  thrown 
infurmountable  obftacles  in  the  way,  Mexico  re¬ 
mains  (till  expoled  to  the  fury  of  the  waters 
and  the  dread  of  inundations  has  greatly  dimi- 
nifhed  its  population.  Moffc  hiftorians  allure  us, 
that  it  formerly  contained  more  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  fouls  s  at  prefent  it  has  not  above 
fifty  thoufand.  This  number  is  compofed  of  Spa¬ 
niards,  Meftees,  Indians,  Negroes,  Mulattoes,  of 
fuch  a  diverfity  of  heterogeneous  races  from  the 
white  to  the  black,  that  among  an  hundred  faces 
one  fhall  hardly  find  two  of  the  fame  colour. 

Before  this  emigration,  riches  had  increafed 
in  Mexico  to  an  incredible  degree.  Every  thing 
which  in  other  countries  is  made  of  iron  and 
copper,  was  here  made  of  filver  or  gold.  Thefe 
brilliant  metals,  as  well  as  pearls  and  precious 
flones,  were  employed  to  adorn  their  horfes  and 
iervants,  were  ufed  for  the  molt  common  utenfils, 

and 
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and  for  the  meaneft  purpofes.  The  manners  of  B  °VJ°  K 

the  country,  which  are  always  conformable  to  the  v - v-— J 1 

luxury  that  prevails,  correfponded  with  this  dile 
of  romantic  magnificence.  The  women,  in  their 
palaces,  were  waited  upon  by  thoufands  of  Haves, 
and  never  appeared  in  public  without  a  retinue 
which  amongfl  us  is  referved  for  the  majedy  of  a 
throne.  To  thefe  extravagances  the  men  added 
profufions  Hill  greater  for  negro  women  whom 
they  publickly  raifed  to  the  rank  of  their  mif- 
treffes.  This  luxury,  which  was  fo  enormous  in 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  life,  exceeded  all  bounds 
upon  occafion  of  the  flighted  fedival.  General 
pride  then  exerted  itfelf,  and  each  man  lavifhed 
millions  as  an  excufe  for  his  own.  The  crimes, 
neceffary  to  fupport  this  extravagance,  were  pre- 
vioufly  atoned  for ;  as  fuperdition  had  pronounced 
every  man  holy  and  jud  who  fhould  contribute 
liberally  to  the  churches. 

The  riches,  and  the  pomp  naturally  attendant 
upon  them,  mud  neceffarily  have  diminiflied  at 
Mexico,  in  proportion  as  thofe  who  pofleiTed 
them  removed  to  Angelos  and  other  towns.  Tne 
advantages,  however,  which  this  capital  enjoys  of 
being  the  center  of  the  empire,  the  feat  of  govern¬ 
ment,  the  place  where  the  coin  is  druck,  the  re- 
fidence  of  the  greated  proprietors  of  land  and  of 
the  mod  opulent  merchants,  have  always  occafion- 
ed  the  principal  affairs  of  the  kingdom  to  be 


tranfafted  here. 

The  trade  which  Mexico  carries  on  with  the 
other  parts  of  America  is  much  confined.  By  the 

north  fea  it  receives  from  Maracaybo  and  Caracos 
n  cocoa 


Connec¬ 
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America, 
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b  °VI°  K  cocoa  greatly  fuperior  to  its  own,  and  negroes  by 
the  way  of  the  Havannah  and  Carthagena ;  it  gives 
in  exchange  meal  and  filver. 

Its  connexions  with  the  South  Sea  are  of  greater 
utility  to  it,  without  being  much  more  confider- 
able.  Originally  Peru  was  allowed  to  fend  an¬ 
nually  to  New  Spain  two  veffels,  whofe  united  car¬ 
goes  were  not  to  exceed  one  million  ten  thoufand 
livres*.  This  trade  was  fome  time  afterwards 
reduced  to  half.  It  was  totally  fuppreffed  in  1636, 
on  pretence  that  it  prejudiced  the  trade  of  the 
mother-country  by  the  quantity  of  Eaft  India 
goods  it  imported.  The  merchants  of  Lima  com¬ 
plained  a  long  time,  but  ineffectually,  of  a  bar¬ 
barous  law,  that  deprived  them  of  the  double  ad¬ 
vantage  of  felling  the  fuperfluities  of  their  com¬ 
modities,  and  of  receiving  thofe  they  wanted. 
The  communication  between  the  two  colonies 
was  at  length  reftored,  but  with  reftriXions  which 
prove  that  the  government  had  not  been  aXuated 
by  wife  and  political  motives,  but  had  only 
yielded  to  importunity.  Since  this  period,  fome 
veffels,  difpatched  from  Callao  and  Guayaquil, 
carry  cocoa,  wines,  and  brandies,  to  Acapulco  and 
Sonfonnate  on  the  coafl  of  Guatimala,  and  bring 
back  pitch,  tar,  arnotto,  indigo,  cochineal,  iron, 
the  haberdafhery  wares  of  Angelos,  and  as  many 
contraband  goods  as  poifible  from  the  Philippine 
iilands,  fo  celebrated  in  Europe  on  account  of  the 
connexions  which  they  have  with  Mexico.  The 
importance  of  this  communication  feems  to  re¬ 
quire  that  we  fhould  trace  its  orio-in. 


*  Above  44,000 1. 
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When  the  court  of  Madrid,  whofe  ambition 
increafed  with  their  profperity,  had  formed  the 
plan  of  a  great  eftabliffiment  in  Afia,  their  atten¬ 
tion  was  ferioufly  engaged  in  confidering  of  expe¬ 
dients  to  infure  its  fucceffes.  This  project  was 
neceflarily  attended  with  great  difficulties.  The 
riches  of  America  fo  powerfully  attracted  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  who  confented  to  a  voluntary  exile,  that  it 
did  not  appear  poffible  to  engage  them  to  fettle  at 
the  Philippines,  unlefs  it  was  agreed  to  give  them 
a  ffiare  in  the  treafures  of  thofe  iflands.  This 
facrihce  was  refolved  upon.  The  rifing  colony 
was  authoriled  to  fend  every  year  into  America 
India  goods,  in  exchange  for  metals. 

This  unreftrained  freedom  was  attended  with 
fuch  important  confequences,  that  the  jealoufy  of 
the  mother-country  was  excited.  Tranquillity 
was  in  fome  mealure  reftored,  by  retraining  to 
3,150,000  livres  *  the  trade  allowed  to  be  carried 
on  in  future.  This  fum  was  divided  into  twelve 
thoufand  equal  ffiares.  Every  head  of  a  family 
was  to  have  one,  and  perfons  in  office  a  number 
proportioned  to  their  rank.  Religious  communi¬ 
ties  were  included  in  this  arrangement,  according 
to  the  extent  of  their  credit,  and  the  opinion  that 
was  entertained  of  their  utility.  Five  hundred  of 
thefe  ffiares  were  allowed  to  the  Jefuits,  whole 
employments  and  enterprizes  feetned  to  require 
greater  encouragement. 

The  veiTels  which  departed  at  nrft  from  the 
illand  of  Cebu,  and  afterwards  from  the  ifland 
of  Luconia,  originally  took  the  route  of  Peru. 
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The  length  of  this  voyage  was  prodigious.  Trade- 
winds  were  difcovered,  which  opened  a  much 
fhorter  paffage  to  Mexico ;  and  this  branch  of 
commerce  was  tranfadled  on  its  coaft,  where  it 
was  fettled. 

Every  year,  in  the  middle  of  July,  a  galleon 
is  lent  out  from  the  port  of  Manilla,  which  is 
commonly  from  eighteen  hundred  to  two  thou- 
fand  tons  burden.  After  getting  clear  of  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  iflands  and  rocks,  which  delay  its  courfe, 
it  fleers  eafl-north-eafl  in  order  to  meet  with 
the  well  winds  in  thirty  degrees  latitude,  which 
carry  it  on  in  a  flraight  courfe  to  the  place  of 
its  deftination.  This  veffel,  which  is  very  heavy 
laden,  is  fix  months  on  her  paffage,  becaufe  the 
failors  who  are  on  board,  from  their  extreme  timi¬ 
dity,  never  carry  the  main-fail  in  the  night-time, 
and  often  lower  all  their  fails  without  the  leaft 
occafion.  At  lafl  the  fhip  arrives  at  Mexico. 

The  coafls  of  this  great  empire  are  not  like 
thofe  of  Peru,  where  the  vicinity  and  heights  of 
the  Cordeieras  affbrA  a  perpetual  fpring,  and  caufe 
regular  and  mild  winds  to  blow.  As  foon  as  the 
fhip  has  paired  the  latitude  of  Panama,  the  free 
communication  of  the  atmofphere,  from  eafl  to 
weft,  not  being  any  longer  interrupted  by  this 
prodigious  chain  of  mountains,  the  climate  be¬ 
comes  different.  In  fact,  navigation  in  thefe  lati¬ 
tudes  is  fafe  and  eafy  from  the  middle  of  Octo¬ 
ber  to  the  beginning  of  May ; '  but,  during  the 
reft  of  the  year,  the  violent  fqualls  of  the  wefterly 
wind,  the  dreadful  ftorms,  the  excefiive  rains,  the 
fuffocating  heats,  the  total  calms  3  all  thefe  ob- 

flacles* 
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,  ftacles,  which  are  either  combined,  or  fucceed  each  book 
other,  render  die  fea  troublefome,  and  even  dan- 
gerous.  Throughout  this  whole  extent  of  coaft, 

|  which  comprehends  more  than  fix  hundred 
leagues,  there  is  not  a  fingle  bark  to  be  feen,  nor 
even  the  lead  canoe,  either  for  trade  or  hiking. 

Even  the  ports,  which  are  fcattered  up  and  down 
!  here,  are  open,  defencelefs,  and  expofed  to  the 
infults  of  any  pirate  who  may  be  inclined  to  attack 
them.  The  port  of  Acapulco,  where  the  galleons 
arrive,  is  the  only  one  that  has  attra&ed  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  government. 

Ships  arrive  there  by  two  inlets,  feparated  from 
each  other  by  a  fmall  ifland :  the  entrance  into 
them  in  the  day  is  by  means  of  a  fea-breeze,  and 
the  failing  out  in  the  night-time  is  effe&ed  by  a 
land-breeze.  It  is  defended  only  by  a  bad  fort, 

I  forty-two  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  garrifon  of  fixty 
men.  It  is  equally  extenfive,  fafe,  and  commo¬ 
dious.  The  bafon  which  forms  this  harbour  is 
furrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  which  are  fo  dry 
that  they  are  even  deftitute  of  water.  The  air 
here  is  burning,  heavy,  and  unwholefome,  to 
which  no  perfons  can  habituate  themfelves,  ex¬ 
cept  certain  negroes  that  are  born  under  a  limilar 
|;  climate,  or  fome  mulattoes.  The  number  of  in- 
habitants  in  this  feeble  and  miferable  colony  is 
confiderably  increafed  upon  the  arrival  of  the  gal¬ 
leons  ;  traders  reforting  here  from  all  the  provinces 
of  Mexico,  who  come  to  exchange  European  toys, 
their  own  cochineal,  and  about  ten  millions  *  of 
lilver,  for  fpices,  muflins,  printed  linens,  lilks, 

*  437>5°°h 
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book  perfumes,  and  the  gold,  works  of  Afla*  After 
flaying  here  about  three  months,  the  veffel  re¬ 
fumes  its  courfe  to  the  Philippine  iflands  before 
the  firft  of  April,  with  one  or  two  companies  of 
infantry,  that  are  appointed  to  recruit  the  gam  fan 
of  Manilla.  Part  of  the  riches  with  which  it  is 
laden  remains  in  the  colony  \  the  reft  is  diftribmed 
among  the  nations  which  had  contributed  to  form 


its  cargo. 


The  long  paffage,  which  the  galleons  have  to 
make,  has  occalioned  the  necefiity  of  looking  out 
for  places  where  they  might  take  in  refrefhments. 
The  firft  that  has  been  met  with  of  this  kind  is 
on  the  route  from  Acapulco  to  the  Philippines,  in 
thofe  iflands  known  at  firft  by  the  name  of  the 
Ladrones,  and  fince  by  that  or  Marianne  iflands. 
They  were  difeovered  by  Magellan  in  1521.  They 
were  at  firft  neglected ;  the  galleons  afterwards:; 
ufed  to  put  in  there  for  rerrefhment ;  but  tnere. 


Was  no  regular  fettlement  made  in  them  till  the: 

CD 


year  1678. 

These  .iflands  are  fituated  at  the  extremity  of 
the  South  Sea,  near  four  hundred  leagues  to  the: 
eaft  of  the  Philippines.  Notwithftanding  their 
■pofition  in  the  torrid  zone,  the  climate  is  mode¬ 
rately  temperate.  The  air  is  pure,  the  iky  ferene, 
and  the  foil  fruitful.  Berore  their  intercourse) 
with  the  Europeans,  the  inhabitants,  who  were 
always  naked,  lived  only  on  fruits,  roots,  and 
fifti.  As  fifhing  was  their  ufual  and  foie  occupa¬ 
tion,  they  had  conftruded  canoes,  more  perfe& 
than  any  that  have  ever  been  found  in  the  reft  of 
the  world. 

Thi 
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The  people,  who  are  very  numerous,  and  are 
difFufed  in  twelve  illands,  that  are  the  only  in¬ 
habited  ones  in  this  archipelago,  have  gradually 
jdiminifhed  fince  the  irivafion  of  the  Spaniards, 
either  by  contagious  diforders,  or  by  the  bad  ufage 
I  which  they  have  experienced.  The  remainder,  to 
the  number  of  two  thoufand  feven  hundred  per- 
Ifons,  have  collected  themfelves  in  the  center  of  the 
ifland  of  Guam,  which  may  have  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty  leagues  of  circumference.  It  is  garrifoned 
by  a  hundred  men,  who  are  appointed  to  defend 
two  fmall  forts  that  are  fituated  on  two  harbours, 
one  of  which  receives  a  fmall  veffel,  which  every 
,two  years  arrives  here  from  the  Philippine  illands, 
and  the  other  is  deftined  to  furnilh  refrefhments  to 
ithe  galleon.  This  laft  fort  is  fo  bad  a  one,  that 
the  veffel  never  flays  here  more  than  two  days, 
land  in  that  fliort  time  it  is  often  expofed  to  very 
great  dangers.  It  is  very  extraordinary,  that  Spain 
lias  not  endeavoured  to  difcover  a  better  harbour ; 
or  very  fingular,  that  no  one  has  been  found  in 
fuch  a  multitude  of  iflands.  California  prefents 
an  afylum  more  fecure  to  the  galleons  that  fail 
from  the  Philippine  iflands  to  Acapulco. 

California  is  properly  a  long  neck  of  land, 
which  proceeds  from  the  northern  coafls  of  Arne- 
imerica,  and  runs  along  between  eafl  and  fouth  as 
far  as  the  torrid  zone :  it  is  walked  on  each  fide 
by  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  part  that  is  known  of 
[this  peninfula  is  three  hundred  leagues  long,  and 
ten,  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  broad. 

It  is  impoflible  that,  throughout  fuch  an  extent 
of  country,  the  nature  of  the  foil  and  the  tern- 
I  F  f  2  perature 
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book  perature  of  the  air  ffiould  be  every  where  the  . 

.  VvL  ,  fame..  It  may  be  faid,  however,  that,  in  general,  , 
the  climate  here  is  dry  and  exceflively  hot ;  the  . 
ground  bare,  ftony,  mountainous,  Tandy,  and  con-  \ 
fequently  barren,  and  unfit  for  agriculture  and  , 
breeding  cattle.  Amidft  the  finall  number  of  ) 
trees  that  are  found  here,  the  mdl  ufeful  is  the  | 
pitahaya,  the  produce  of  which  conftitutes  the 
principal  food  of  the  Californians.  Its  branches,  , 
which  are  fluted  and  perpendicular,  have  no  leaves,  . 
and  it  is  from  the  Items  that  the  fruit  grows.  l|i 
is  prickly  like  the  Indian  chefnut but  its  pulp  re-  f 
fembles  that  of  the  fig,  with  this  advantage,  that  [ 
it  is  much  Tweeter  and  more  delicate.  ^  f 

The  Tea,  which  is  richer  than  the  land,  fwarms  } 
with  moft  excellent  fiih  of  every  kind.  But  the 
circumftance  which  renders  the  gulph  of  Oalhotnia  5 
of  more  importance  is  the  pearls,  which,  in  the } 
fifiiing-feafon,  attract  the  inhabitant's  of  all  the  1 
provinces  of  New  Spain.  ; 0 

The  Californians  are  well-made,  and  very  ftrong.  1 
They  are  extremely  pufillanimous,  inconfiant,  in¬ 
dolent,  ftupid,  and  even  infenfible.  They  are: 
more  fwarthy  than  the  Mexicans.  This  difference 
of  colour  proves  that  the  civilized  life  of  fociety 
Tub  verts  or  totally  changes  the  order  and  laws  of 
nature,  fince  we  find  under  the  temperate  zone  a( 
favage  people  that  are  blacker  than  the  civilized, 
nations  of  the  torrid  zone.  , 

Before  the  Europeans  had  penetrated  into  Ca¬ 
lifornia,  the  natives  had  no  form  of  religion  ;  and, 
that  of  their  government  was  fuch  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  their  ignorance.  Each  nation  was  an 
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afTemblage  of  feveral  cottages,  more  or  lefs  nu¬ 
merous,  that  were  all  mutually  confederated  by 
alliances,  but  without  any  chief.  They  were 
Grangers  even  to  filial  obedience.  No  kind  of 
drefs  was  in  ufe  among  the  men ;  but  the  women 
covered  thofe  parts  which  nature  intended  fhould 
be  concealed  with  extreme  care. 

Whether  thefe  particulars  were  known  or  not, 
certain  it  is  that  Mexico  was  no  fooner  reduced. 


and  tranquillity  eitablifhed,  than  the  plan  was 
laid  for  the  conqueft  of  California.  Cortez  landed 
there  in  1526,  He  had  not  even  time  to  take  a 
iurvey  of  it,  becaufe  he  was  obliged  to  return  to 
his  government,  where  the  report  of  his  death 
had  difpofed  the  people  to  a  general  infurredion. 
The  feveral  attempts  that  have  fince  been  made, 
to  form  an  eftabiiiliment  there,  have  all  been  un- 
fuccefsful.  The  endeavours  of  the  court  were 
not  more  fortunate  than  thofe  of  individuals.  If 
we  pay  the  leaft  attention  to  the  fpirit  that  di- 
reded  thefe  enterprifes,  we  fhall  find  that  want  of 
humanity,  courage,  and  perfeverance,  was  the 
caufe  of  thefe  misfortunes.  There  was  not  a 
fingle  expedition  that  was  not  ill-concerted  or  im¬ 
prudently  conducted. 

Spain,  difpirited  with  her  Ioffes  and  expences, 
had  entirely  given  up  the  conqueft  of  California, 
when  the  Jefuits  in  1697  folicited  permiflion  to 
undertake  it.  As  foon  as  they  had  obtained  the 
confent  of  government,  they  began  to  execute  a 
plan  of  legiflation,  which  they  had  formed  from 
accurate  ideas  of  the  nature  of  the  foil,  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  influence  of  the 
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climate.  Their  proceedings  were  not  directed  by 
fanaticifm.  They  arrived  among  the  lavages  whom 
they  intended  to  civilize  with  curiofities  that  might 
amufe  them;  corn  for  their  food,  and  apparel 
which  could  not  but  pleafe  them.  The  hatred 
thefe  people  bore  to  the  Spanifh  name  could  not 
fupport  itfelf  againft  thefe  demonstrations  of  be¬ 
nevolence.  They  tefti lied  their  acknowledgments 
as  much  as  their  want  of  fenfibility  and  their 
inconftancy  would  permit  them.  Thefe  faults 
were  partly  overcome  by  the  religious  inftitu- 
tors,  who  purfued  their  projed  with  a  degree  of 
warmth  and  refold tion  peculiar  to  their  fociety.  3 
They  made  themfelves  carpenters,  mafons,  weavers,  1 
and  hufbandmen ;  and  by  thefe  means  fucceeded  1 
in  imparting  knowledge,  and  in  fome  meafure  a 
tafte  for  the  mod:  ufeful  arts,  to  this  favage  people, 
who  have  been  all  fucceffively  formed  into  one 
body.  In  1745,  they  compofed  forty-three  vil¬ 
lages,  that  were  Separated  from  each  other  by  the 
barrennefs  of  the  foil  and  the  want  of  water.  This 
republic  will  augment,  in  proportion  as  the  fuc- 
celfors  of  thofe  who  formed  it  fnall  profecute  their  : 
labours  towards  the  north,  where,  according  to  a  1 
plan  that  was  judicioufly  concerted,  a  communi- : 
cation  was  to  be  eftablifhed  between  the  miflion- 
aries  of  the  peninfula,  and  thofe  of  the  continent. 
They  are  only  divided  by  the  river  Colorado. 

The  inhabitants  of  thefe  fmall  villages  fubfifi 
principally  on  corn  and  pulfe,  which  they  Cultivate, 
and  on  the  fruits  and  domeftic  animals  of  Europe, 
the  breeding  of  which  is  an  objed  of  continual 
attention.  The  Indians  have  each  their  field,  and 
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the  property  of  what  they  reap  ;  but  fuch  is  their  E  K 
want  of  forefight,  that  they  would  fquander  in  a  v— ^ 

sday  what  they  had  gathered,  if  the  mifiionary  dia 
I  not  take  upon  himfelf  to  didribute  it  to  them  as 
i  they  {land  in  need  of  it.  They  already  manufac- 
'  ture  fome  coarfe  fluffs.  The  neceffaries  they  are  in 
i  want  of  are  purchafed  with  pearls,  which  they  filh 
in  the  gulph,  and  with  wine  nearly  refembling  that 
i  of  Madeira,  which  they  fell  to  New  Spain  and  to  the 
craileons ;  and  the  ufe  of  which,  experience  hath 
{hewn,  it  is  neceffary  to  prohibit  among  them. 

A  few  laws,  that  are  very  fimple,  are  fufficient 
to  regulate  this  rifing  Hate.  In  order  to  enforce 
the  obfervance  of  them,  the  miffionary  chufes  the 
moil  intelligent  perfon  of  the  village  ;  who  is  im- 
powered  to  whip  and  impi  lion,  the  only  pumfh~ 
ments  of  which  they  have  any  knowledge. 

In  all  California  there  are  only  two  garrifons, 
each  confiding  of  thirty  men,  and  a  folcuer  with 
every  miffionary.  Thefe  troops  were  chofen  by  the 
legidators,  and  are  under  their  orders,  though  they 
|  are  paid  by  the  government.  The  court  of  Madrid 
faw  no  inconvenience  in  leaving  thefe  trifling  forces 
in  the  hands  ot  thofe  who  had  acquired  their  con¬ 
fidence  ;  and  it  has  been  demondrated  to  them, 
that  nothing  but  this  expedient  could  have  pre- 
I  vented  the  oppreffion  of  their  new  iubjecls. 

They  will  continue  happy  as  long  as  no  mines 
are  difcovered  in  their  territory.  If  there  are  any 
I  mines,  as  there  is  great  reafon  to  prefume  from  the 
number  there  are  on  the  other  fide  ot  the  gulph, 
whenever  they  are  found  out,  the  edince,  that  has 
been  reared  with  fuch  labour  and  undei  dancing, 
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B  O  o  k  will  be  at  once  fubverted.  Thefe  people,  like 

v _ J. _ t  many  others,  will  difappear  from  the  face  of  the 

earth.  The  gold,  which  the  Spanilh  government 
would  draw  from  California,  would  deprive  it  of 
the  advantages  which  its  policy  may  now  find  in 
the  labours  of  its  miffionaries ;  who  fhould  rather 
be  encouraged  to  purfue  their  ufeful  undertakings. 
They  might,  perhaps,  enable  the  court  of  Madrid 
to  build  forts,  which  would  allow  them  to  behold 
with  tranquillity  the  difcovery  of  that  paffage  by 
the  north  weft  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  which  the 
Englifh  have  fo  long  been  in  fearch  of.  It  has  alfo 
been  imagined,  that  thefe  ramparts  might  prove 
a  barrier  againft  the  Ruffians,  who,  in  1741,  ad¬ 
vanced  within  twelve  degrees  of  Cape  Mendocino, 
the  moft  northern  part  that  ha$  hitherto  been 
known  of  California.  But  if  it  had  been  remarked 
that  this  voyage  could  not  be  undertaken  but  from 
the  feas  of  Kamtfchatka,  it  would  have  been  evi¬ 
dent  that  none  but  weak  armaments  could  be  fitted 
out  there,  which  could  only  ferve  to  gratify  cu- 
riofity,  and  confequently  could  not  occafion  the 
leaft  difquietude. 

An  advantage  more  certain,  and  lefs  remote,  is 
the  facility  which  California  gives  of  reducing  the 
provinces  that  extend  from  the  other  fide  of  the 
gulph  to  the  river  Colorado.  Thefe  rich  countries 
are  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  Mexico,  and  fo  difficult 
of  accefs,  that  it  appeared  as  dangerous  to  attempt 
the  conqueft  of  them,  as  ufelefs  to  execute  it.  The 
liberty,  the  fafety  of  the  fea  of  California,  ought 
%p  encourage  the  undertaking,  will  furnilh  the 
paeansof fucceeding  in  it,  and  fecure  the  advantages 
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accruing  from  it.  Philofophers  themfelves  will  in¬ 
vite  the  court  of  Madrid  to  undertake  thefe  expe¬ 
ditions,  as  foon  as  they  fhall  have  feen  themfolemn- 
ly  abjure  thofe  fanatical  and  deflruCtive  principles 
upon  which  their  policy  has  hitherto  been  founded. 

But  till  Spain  fhall  adopt  thefe  important  views* 
California  ferves  for  a  port  of  refrefhment  for  jfhips 
that  fail  from  the  Philippine  iflands  to  Mexico. 
Cape  St.  Lucas,  fituated  at  the  fouthern  extremity 
of  the  peninfula,  is  the  place  where  they  touch. 
There  they  find  a  good  harbour,  refrefhments, 
and  fignals  which  give  them  information  of  the 
appearance  of  any  enemy  in  thefe  latitudes,  which 
are  very  dangerous,  and  where  they  have  been  the 
mofl:  frequently  attacked.  It  was  in  1734  that  the 
galleon  arrived  there  for  the  firft  time  ;  where  it 
has  ever  fince  been  ordered,  or  compelled  by  ne- 

ceflity  to  flop. 

.  • 

The  fyflem,  adopted  by  all  the  Hates  of  Europe, 
of  holding  colonies  in  the  mofl  abfoiute  depend¬ 
ence  on  the  mother-country,  has  always  made  the 
connexions  of  Mexico  with  Afia  fufpicious  to 
feveral  of  the  Spanifh  politicians.  The  opinion 
which  has  prevailed,  and  is  ftill  maintained,  that 
it  is  not  poffible  to  preferve  the  Philippine  iflands 
without  this  communication,  has  alone  prevented 
its  being  broken.  Nothing  more  has  been  done 
than  to  limit  it,  by  hindering  Peru  from  having 
any  fhare  in  it.  This  vaft  empire  has  by  feverc 
and  repeated  laws  been  deprived  of  the  advantage 
of  drawing  direCtly  from  the  eafl  the  merchan- 
dife  it  wanted,  and  even  of  the  liberty  of  deriving 
it  indirectly  from  New  Spain. 
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These  reftraints  were  difapproved  by  the  bold 
and  fertile  genius  of  Alberoni.  Full  of  the  moil 
extenfive  views  for  the  profperity  and  glory  of 
that  monarchy  which  he  attempted  to  reftore, 
he  purpofed  to  retain  in  it  the  treafures  of  the 
New  world,  to  which  it  had  hitherto  ferved  only 
as  a  mart.  According  to  his  plan,  the  eafc  was 
to  furnifh  all  the  articles  of  drefs  to  the  Spanifh 
colonies  and  to  the  mother-country  itfelf,  which 
would  have  received  them  through  the  channel 
of  its  colonies.  He  expefted  with  reafon  that 
thofe  powers,  whofe  interefts  this  ‘arrangement 
would  prejudice,  and  whofe  trade  it  would  ruin, 
would  endeavour  to  obftruct  it;  but  he  made 
preparations  for  oppofing  their  attacks  in  the 
European  Teas,  and  he  had  already  given  orders 
for  pucting  the  coads  and  harbours  of  the  South 
Sea  in  a  condition  not  to  fear  the  efforts  of  any 
feeble  Iquadrons  that  might  come  upon  them. 

•  These  views  were  defective  in  point  of  judg¬ 
ment.  Alberoni,  hurried  away  by  the  enthufiafm 
of  if  s  opinions,  and  by  his  hatred  againft  thofe 
nations  which  were  d-efirous  of  oppofing  his  po¬ 
litical  defigns,  did  not  perceive,  that  the  fiiks 
and  linens,  that  would  be  imported  into  Spain  by 
the  way  he  propofed,  would  bear  fuch  an  ex- 
ceffive  price  as  would  neceffarily  put  a  flop  to 
the  confumption  of  them.  With  regard  to  the 
pro; eft  of  clothing  the  people  of  North  and  South 
America  from  Aha,  it  appears  to  be  a  very  fen- 
-hble  one. 

The  eolonifts  would  then  be  clothed  more 
agreeably,  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  in  a  manner 
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better  adapted  to  the  climate ;  the  wars  of  Eu-  B  °vj°  k. 
rope  would  not  expofe  them  to  the  rifque  of  J 

being  in  want  of  the  molt  common  and  necef- 
fary  articles  of  life;  they  would  become  more 
wealthy,  be  better  affeCted  to  their  mother  coun~ 
try,  and  better  enabled  to  defend  themfelves 
againft  any  enemies  that  might  attack  them. 

Thefe  enemies  themfelves  would  prove  lefs  for¬ 
midable  ;  becaufe  they  would  gradually  lofe  the 
ftrength  which  the  furnifhing  of  Peru  and  Mexico 
with  provifions  procures  them.  In  award,  Spain, 
by  receiving  on  India  goods  the  fame  duties  as 
it  receives  on  thofe  with  which  it  is  furnilhed 
by  its  rivals,  v/ould  lofe  no  part  of  its  reve¬ 
nues.  It  might  even,  upon  emergencies,  obtain 
from  its  colonies  fuccours,  which  at  prefent  they 
have  neither  the  difpofition  nor  the  power  of  grant¬ 
ing.  We  fhall  infift  no  longer  on  the  commerce 
of  Mexico' with  the  Eaft  Indies ;  let  us  now  fpeak 
of  its  connections  with  Europe  by  the  North  Sea, 
and  begin  with  that  which  the  productions  of 
Guatimala  form. 

The  province  of  Guatimala,  which  is  one  of 
the  largeft  of  New  Spain,  was  conquered  in  1524 
and  1525  by  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  one  of  Cor¬ 
tez’s  lieutenants.  He  built  in  it  feveral  towns, 
and  in  particular  the  capital,  which  bears  the 
name  of  the  province.  It  is  fituated  in  a  valley 
about  three  miles  broad,  and  bounded  by  two 
mountains  that  are  pretty  lofty.  From  the  moun¬ 
tain  towards  the  South  run  feveral  rivulets  and 
fountains,  which  delightfully  refrefh  the  villages 

that 
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book  (-hat  are  fituated  on  the  declivity,  and  keep  up- 
a  perpetual  fucceflion  of  flowers  and  fruits.  The 
afpefb  of  the  mountain  that  is  to  the  North,  is 
terrible.  There  is  no  verdure  ever  feen  upon 
it;  nothing  but  allies,  and  calcined  Hones.  A 
kind  of  rumbling  noife,  which  the  inhabitants 
afcribe  to  the  boiling  of  metals  that  are  in  a  Hate 
of  fuflon  within  the  caverns  of  the  earth,  is  con¬ 
tinually  heard.  From  thefe  internal  furnaces  ilfue 
flames  and  torrents  of  fulphur,  which  fill  the  air 
with  an  horrible  infection.  Guatimala,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  expreflion  of  the  country,  is  fituated 
between  paradife  and  hell. 

Its  pofition,  and  its  diftance  from  Mexico 
and  Guadalajara,  have  occafioned  it  to  be  fixed 
upon  for  the  feat  of  an  audience,  which  extends 
its  jurifdihtion  over  three  hundred  leagues  to  the 
South,  an  hundred  to  the  North,  fixty  to  the  Eaft, 
and  twelve  to  the  Weft,  towards  the  South  Sea. 
The  advantages  it  derived  from  this  diftinftion 
foon  formed  it  into  a  confiderable  colony,  which 
took  care  to  improve  thofe  gifts  that  nature 
had  bellowed  upon  it.  There  is  no  country  in 
this  part  of  the  New  world  where  fhe  hath  la- 
villied  her  blefiings  with  greater  profufion.  The 
air  here  is  very  wholefome,  and  the  climate  very 
temperate.  Poultry  and  game  are  in  the  greateft 
plenty,  and  of  an  excellent  flavour.  No  fpot 
on  the  earth  produces  better  corn.  The  rivers, 
lakes,  and  fea,  every  where  abound  with  excellent 
filh.  The  oxen  are  here  multiplied  to  fuch  a  de¬ 
gree,  that  it  is  become  neceflary  to  kill  all  that 
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are  grown  wild  on  the  mountains,  left  they  B  °VI°  K 
Ihould  prejudice  agriculture  by  their  exceffive  v — v—' 
numbers. 

This  fertility,  however,  is  not  the  circum- 
ftance  that  renders  Guatimala  fo  valuable  to  the 
mother-country.  Spain  has  properly  no  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  colony  but  by  means  of  the  in¬ 
digo  fhe  acquires  from  it ;  which  is  far  fuperior 
to  any  that  the  reft  of  America  produces.  In 
the  cultivation  of  it  fome  negroes  are  employed, 
and  a  part  of  thofe  Indians  who  have  furvived 
the  tyranny  of  their  conquerors.  The  labours 
of  thefe  flaves  annually  fupply  Europe  alone  with 
two  thoufand  five  hundred  furrons  of  indigo, 
which  fell  one  with  anotner  at  Cadiz  for  1680 
livres  *.  This  rich  produce  is  conveyed  upon 
mules,  with  fome  other  articles  of  lefs  confe- 
quence,  to  the  town  of  St.  Thomas,  lituated  fixty 
leagues  from  Guatimala,  at  the  extremity  of  a 
very  deep  lake  which  lofes  itfelf  in  the  gulph  of 
Honduras.  Here  thefe  commodities  always  re¬ 
main  till  they  are’  exchanged  for  others  that  are 
brought  from  Europe  in  vefifels  of  a  moderate  lize, 
which  commonly  arrive  in  the  months  of  July  and 
Auguft.  On  their  return  their  cargo  is  increaf- 
ed  by  fome  fkins,  fome  caffia,  and  fome  farfapa- 
rilla,  which  are  the  only  articles  the  province 
of  Honduras  furnilhes,  though  it  be  an  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  leagues  long,  and  fixty  or  four- 
fcore  broad.  The  reputation  it  had  firft  acquir¬ 
ed,  from  its  golden  mines,  was  but  tranfitory : 
they  Tank  into  total  oblivion,  after  having  proved 
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B  °VI°  K  the  grave  of  nearly  a  million  of  Indians.  The 
*r~v**H  territory  thefe  Indians  inhabited  remains  uncul¬ 
tivated  and  wade ;  it  is  now  the  pooreft  part  of 
all  America.  Both  the  people  and  the  lands  were 
facridped  to  the  fearch  after  gold  and  the  gold 
itfelf  by  no  means  anfwered  the  expectations  that 
were  formed  of  it. 

Guatimala  nearly  furnifhes  the  whole  of  thofe 
6,000,000  livres  *,  which  is  the  amount  of  its  pro¬ 
ductions  joined  to  thofe  of  Honduras.  The  lake 
on  which  thefe  riches  are  all  accumulated  is  en¬ 
tirely  open,  though  it  would  have  been  very  eafy 
to  have  Secured  it  from  every  attack  more  efpe- 
cially  as  its  entrance  is  rendered  narrow  by  two 
high  rocks,  which  project  on  each  fide  within 
cannon-fhot  of  each  other.  It  is  probable  that 
Spain  will  not  alter  her  conduCt  till  Ihe  has  buf¬ 
fered  for  her  negligence  5  which  Ihe  might  eafily 
be  made  to  do. 

The  veffels  that  fhould  undertake  this  expe¬ 
dition  might  anchor  in  perfeCt  fafety  in  the  road* 
A  thoufand  or  twelve  hundred  men*  landing  at 
St.  Thomas,  might  pafs  over  the  mountains  for 
the  Space  of  fifteen  leagues,  where  they  would 
find  commodious  roads  and  fubfiftence.  The  reft 
of  their  way  would  be  acrofs  plains  that  are  well 
peopled  and  plentiful.  They  would  then  arrive 
at  Guatimala,  in  which  there  is  not  a  Single  Sol¬ 
dier,  nor  the  leaft  fortification.  Its  forty  thoufand 
fouls,  Indians,  Negroes,  Meftees,  and  Spaniards, 
who  have  never  ieen  an  enemy,  would  be  in¬ 
capable  of  making  the  leaft  refiftance.  In  order 
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to  fave  their  lives,  they  would  ^deliver  up  the 
immenfe  riches  that  they  have  been  accumulating 
for  more  than  two  centuries,  which  would  amount 
at  lead  to  thirty  millions  The  troops  would 
reimbark  with  this  booty,  and,  if  they  chofe  it, 
with  hoflages  that  would  fecure  their  retreat. 
The  trade  of  Campeachy  would  be  expofed  to  the 
fame  invafion,  if  it  were  of  fufficient  importance 
to  juftify  the  undertaking. 

Between  the  gulphs  of  Campeachy  and  Hon¬ 
duras,  we  find  a  large  peninfula,  called  Jutacan. 
Though  this  peninfula  has  neither  river  nor  brook, 
the  water  is  every  where  fo  near  to  the  land* 
and  the  fhells  are  in  fuch  great  abundance,  that 
it  is  manifeft  this  immenfe  fpace  was  formerly 
part  of  the  lea.  When  the  Spaniards  difcovered 
it,  they  found  new  inhabitants  there,  little  agri¬ 
culture,  and  no  metals  j  in  confequence  of  which 
it  was  defpifed.  They  afterwards  found  that  the 
trees  which  grew  there  were  fit  for  dying ;  and 
they  therefore  built  the  town  of  Campeachy 
upon  it,  which  became  the  mart  of  the  valuable 
production  that  gave  it  its  name. 

It  this  tree  were  not  fo  thick,  it  would  not  be 
unlike  the  white  thorn.  Its  leaves  are  fmall,  and 
of  a  pale  green  colour.  The  inner  part  of  the 
tree,  which  is  at  firft  red,  becomes  black  after 
it  has  been  felled  fome  time.  It  is  only  this 
inner  part  that  gives  the  black  and  the  violet 
colour. 

Campeachy  has  been  indebted  to  the  fingle 
traffic  of  this  article  for  the  advantage  of  being 
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b  °VI°  K  a  verY  confiderable  market.  It  received  every 
year  feveral  veffels,  whofe  cargoes  were  diftri- 
feuted  in  the  inland  countries,  and  which  took 
in  return  wood  and  metals  which  this  exchange  ! 
drew  thither.  This  profperity  was  continually 
increafing  till  the  time  that  the  English  fettled  at 
Jamaica. 

Amidst  the  vaft  number  of  pirates  which  were 
continually  coming  from  this  famous  ifland,  feveral 
went  to  cruife  in  the  Bay  of  Campeachy,  to  in¬ 
tercept  the  veffels  which  failed  there.  Thefe 
plunderers  were  fo  little  acquainted  with  the  value  3 
of  the  wood,  which  was  the  only  production  of 
the  country,  that,  when  they  found  barks  laden 
with  it,  they  took  away  nothing  but  the  iron  1 
utenfils.  One  of  them  having  carried  off  a  large 
veffel,  which  had  nothing  dfe  but  the  logwood, 
on  board,  brought  it  into  the  Thames,  defigning 
only  to  equip  it  as  a  privateer  j  when,  contrary 
to  his  expectation,  he  fold  at  a  very  high  price 
the  wood  which  he  had  thought  to  be  of  fo  little 
value,  that  he  had  always  burnt  it  during  his 
voyage.  After  this  difcovery,  the  pirates,  who 
were  not  fuccefsful  at  fea,  never  failed  to  repair 
to  the  river  of  Champeton,  where  they  took  on 
board  the  piles  of  wood  which  were  always  found 
ranged  on  the  jfhore. 

The  peace  of  the  Englifh  with  Spain  having 
put  a  flop  to  the  depredations  of  thefe  pirates,  fe¬ 
veral  of  them  employed  themfelves  in  cutting  In¬ 
dian  wood.  Cape  Catoche  furnifhed  them  at  firft 
with  abundance.  As  foon  as  they  perceived  it  di- 
minifh,  they  went  to  fettle  between  Tabafco  and 
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(the  river  of  Champeton,  about  Lake  Trifle,  and  in 
IBeef  I  (land,  which  is  very  near  it.  In  1675  their 
[numbers  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  fixty. 
Their  ardour,  which  at  Ml  was  extreme,  foon 
gave  way ;  and  the  habit  of  idlenefs  prevailed. 
IAs  the  greatefl  part  of  them  were  excellent 
markfmen,  the  chace  became  their  predominant 
paffion;  and  their  former  inclination  to  plunder 
was  rekindled  in  them  by  this  exercife.  They  foon 
began  to  make  inroads  into  the  Indian  towns,  the 
Inhabitants  of  which  they  carried  off.  The  women 
they  appointed  to  wait  on  them  j  and  the  men  they 
fold  at  Jamaica,  or  other  iflands.  The  Spaniards, 
iroufed  from  their  lethargy  by  thefe  enormities, 
furprifed  them  in  the  midft  of  their  debaucheries, 
land  carried  them  off.  Moft  of  them  were  even 
taken  in  their  cottages :  they  were  led  prifoners 
to  Mexico,  where  they  ended  their  days  in  the 
mines. 

Those  who  efcaped  took  refuge  in  the  Gulph 
of  Honduras,  where  they  were  joined  by  fomc 
iwandering  freebooters  of  North  America.  In  pro- 
cefs  of  time  they  increafed  to  fifteen  hundred  men* 
The  Bate  of  independence  and  plenty  in  which 
'they  lived,  rendered  the  marfliy  country  they  in¬ 
habited  agreeable  to  them.  Strong  intrenchments 
jfecured  them  and  their  provifions ;  and  they  con- 
jfined  themfelves  to  thofe  employ noxnts,  which 
their  unhappy  companions  lamented  that  they  had 
ever  negledled.  They  only  took  c?»re  not  to  pene- 
!  itrate  into  the  interior  part  of  the  country,  to  cut 
;  wood,  without  being  well  armed* 
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Their  induftry  was  crowned  with  the  greateft 
fuccefs.  In  reality,  the  tun  of  wood,  which  had 
been  fold  as  high  as  nine  hundred  livres  *,  was 
gradually  fallen  to  a  very  low  price ;  but  this  dis¬ 
advantage  in  the  price  was  compenfated  by  the 
quantity  that  was  fold.  The  cutters  delivered  up 
the  produce  of  their  labours,  either  to  the  people 
of  Jamaica,  who  brought  them  Madeira  wine, 
ftrong  liquors,  linens,  and  cloaths;  or  to  the  En- 
glifh  colonies  of  North  America,  which  fupplied  J 
them  with  provifions.  This  commerce,  which 
was  always  carried  on  by  fmugglers,  and  which 
occafioned  much  clamour,  became  lawful  in  1763. 
The  liberty  of  cutting  logwood  was  fecured  to 
Great  Britain ;  but  ftie  was  not  permitted  to  raife 
forts,  and  was  even  obliged  to  deftroy  thofe  which 
had  been  built.  The  court  of  Madrid  feldom  hath 
made  any  conceffions  with  greater  regret  than 
this  of  eftablilliing  in  the  centre  of  its  pofteftions 
an  a£tive,  powerful,  and  ambitious  nation.  But 
there  is  an  expedient  to  render  even  this  concef* 
fion  almoft  ufelefs. 

The  province  of  Jucatan  is  divided  from  north- 
eaft  to  fouth-weft,  that  is,  throughout  almoft  its 
whole  extent,  by  a  chain  of  mountains.  To  the 
North  of  thefe  mountains  is  the  Bay  of  Campea- 
chy,  whofe  dry  and  thirfty  foil  produces  logwood 
of  a  fuperior  quality,  which  is  fold  at  all  markets 
at  near  double  the  price  of  that  which  the  Englilh 
cut  at  the  fouthern  bay  of  Honduras,  where  the 
rich  and  almoft  marlhy  foil  produces  only  a  baftard 
kind,  and  which  yields  much  lefs  dye.  If,  as  the 
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expreflions  of  the  treaty,  which  admit  of  fome  la-  B  °vr°  K 
titude,  lead  us  to  apprehend,  Great  Britain  hath  Wv— 
acquired  only  the  right  of  fettling  in  thofe  places 
which  its  fubjefts  had  ufiirped,  Spain  may  put  an 
end  to  her  anxiety  on  this  point,  by  encouraging 
the  cutting  of  its  own  wood,  which  is  more  valu¬ 
able*  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  furnifh  all  Europe  with 
a  fufficient  quantity  for  their  confumption.  By 
this  judicious  policy*  fhe  will  ruin  the  Englifh  co¬ 
lony*1  and  without  force  get  rid  of  d  neighbour 
much  more  dangerous  than  fhe  imagines ;  fhe  will 
then  regain  an  important  branch  of  trade,  which 
for  a  long  time  hath  been  fo  confiderably  reduced, 
that  Campeachy  receives  from  the  mother-coun¬ 
try  no  more  than  a  fingle  veffel  every  three  or  four 
years.  The  wood,  which  cannot  be  brought  away 
by  this  fhip,  is  carried  off  by  fmall  veffels  to  Vera- 
Cruz,  which  is  the  true  point  of  union  between 
Mexico  and  Spain. 

Old  Vera-Cruz  ferved  at  firft  for  a  mart.  This 
town,  founded  by  Cortez  on  the  very  fpot  where 
he  firft  landed,  is  fituated  on  a  river,  which  is  dry 
one  part  of  the  year,  but  which  in  the  rainy  fea- 
fon  is  capable  of  receiving  the  largeft  veffels. 

The  danger  to  which  the  feamen  were  expofed, 
in  a  fituation  where  nothing  defended  them  againft 
the  violence  of  the  winds  fo  common  in  thefe  la¬ 
titudes*  induced  them  to  feek  for  more  fecure 
fhelter ;  which  they  found  eighteen  miles  lower 
down  on  the  fame  coaft.  There  they  built  New 
Vera-Cruz,  at  feventy-two  leagues  diftance  from 
the  capital  of  Mexico. 
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book  New  Vera-Cruz  is  fituated  in  a  climate  rendered 
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difagreeable  by  a  burning  fun,  and  by  exceflive 


heats,  and  unwholefome  by  continual  rains.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  North  by  dry  lands,  and  on  the 


Well  by  infectious  moraffes.  Its  flreets  are  flraight. 


but  the  houfes  are  built  of  wood.  No  nobility 
are  to  be  met  with  here,  and  the  merchants  al¬ 
ways  prefer  living  at  Angelos.  The  fmall  num¬ 
ber  of  Spaniards,  who  are  fixed  either  by  avarice 
or  by  indigence  in  fo  wretched  and  dangerous  a 


commercial  places. 

The  fortifications  of  the  town  conhflof  a  wall, 
eight  towers  erehled  at  different  diftances,  and  two 
baflions  which  command  the  fhore.  Thefe  works, 
weak  in  themfelves  and  ill  conflrudted,  are  in  an 
extremely  ruinous  Hate ;  fo  that  for  the  defence  of 
the  place  they  depend  only  on  the  fortrefs  of  St. 
Juan  de  Ulloa,  that  is  built  on  a  rock  fronting 
the  town,  and  at  the  diftance  of  a  mile  from  it. 

This  harbour  has  the  difadvantage  of  not  being 
able  to  hold  more  than  thirty  or  thirty-five  velfels, 
which  are  not  always  fheltered  from  the  northern 
winds.  The  entrance  into  it  is  by  two  channels 
only,  which  are  fo  narrow  as  to  admit  but  one 
fhip.  The  fea  in  the  neighbourhood  is  likewife 
extremely  dangerous  on  account  of  feveral  fmall 
iflands,  which  the  Spaniards  called  Cayos,  and  a 
great  number  of  rocks  almofl  even  with  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water,  and  fcarcely  to  be  perceived.  It 
was  imagined  that  nothing  but  a  complete  know¬ 


ledge  of  the  fituation,  acquired  by  many  years  ex- 
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perience,  could  have  furmounted  thefe  obftacles ; 
but,  notwithflanding  this,  they  were  overcome  by 
certain  defperate  pirates,  who  furprifed  the  place 
in  1712;  towers  were  then  conflrudted  on  the 
fhore,  where  vigilant  centinels  are  continually  on 
guard  for  the  common  fafety. 

It  is  into  this  harbour,  which  is  properly  the 
only  one  there  is  in  the  Gulph,  that  the  fleet  ar*- 
!  rives,  whofe  deflination  is  to  furnifh  Mexico  with 
European  merchandife.  It  is  fitted  out  at  Cadiz 
every  two,  three,  or  four  years,  as  occafions  and 
circumftances  require.  It  ordinarily  confifts  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  merchant  fhips 5  and  is  efcorted 
by  two  men  of  war,  or  a  greater  number,  if 
requifite. 

Wines,  brandies,  and  oils,  conflitute  the  mofl 
bulky  part  of  the  cargo.  Gold  and  filver  fluffs, 
gold  and  filver  lace,  cloths,  linen,  filks,  laces, 
hats,  jewels,  diamonds,  and  fpices,  compofe  the 
richefl  part. 

The  fleet  fets  out  from  Europe  in  the  month  of 
July,  but  at  the  lateft  in  the  beginning  of  Augufl, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  dangers  to  wnich  it  would  be 
expofed  from  the  violence  of  the  North  wind  in  the 
open  fea,  efpecially  at  the  landing  places,  if  it 
fhould  fet  fail  in  any  other  feafon.  In  its  paflage  it 
takes  in  refrefhments  at  Porto  Rico,  and  repairs 
!  to  Vera-Cruz,  from  whence  its  cargo  is  conveyed 
to  Xalapa.  In  this  town,  which  is  fituated  twelve 
leagues  from  the  harbour  on  the  back  of  a  moun¬ 
tain,  and  well  built,  is  held  a  fair,  which  is  li¬ 
mited  by  the  laws  to  fix  weeks,  but  which  fome- 
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times  is  prolonged  at  the  folicitation  of  the  mer- 
chants  of  the  country  or  thofe  of  Spain.  The  pro¬ 
portion  which  the  value  of  gold  and  filver  bears 
to  that  of  the  merchandize  is  the  circumftance 
that  determines  the  gain  or  lofs  of  exchanges.  If 
one  of  thefe  articles  is  in  greater  plenty  than  the 
other,  great  prejudice  refults  to  the  feller  or  buyer. 
Formerly  the  royal  treafure  was  fent  from  the 
capital  to  Vera-Cruz,  to  wait  the  arrival'  of  the 
fleet  there  j  but,  fince  this  key  of  the  New  world 
was  pillaged  by  pirates  in  1683,  it  waits  the  arri¬ 
val  of  the  fhips,  and  flops  at  Angelos,  which  is 
only  thirty-five  leagues  diflant. 

When  the  tranfadtions  are  finifhed,  the  gold, 
filver,  cochineal,  leather,  vanilla,  logwood,  and 
fome  goods  of  inconfiderable  value  which  Mexico 
furnifhes,  are  put  on  board.  The  fleet  then  di¬ 
rects  its  courfe  for  the  Havanna,  where,  after 
being  joined  by  fome  regifler-fhips  difpatched  to 
different  ports,  it  arrives  at  Cadiz  by  the  channel 
of  Bahama. 

In  the  interval  between  the  failing  of  one  fleet 
and  the  other,  the  court  of  Spain  fends  out  two 
men  of  war,  which  they  call  Azogues,  to  carry  to 
Vera-Cruz  the  quickfilver  that  is  neceffary  for 
working  the  mines  of  Mexico.  The  quickfilver 
was  originally  drawn  from  Peru  $  but  the  com- 
miffions  were  fo  uncertain,  fo  flow,  and  fo  fre¬ 
quently  fraudulent,  that  in  1734  it  was  judged  to 
be  more  convenient  to  fend  it  from  Europe.  The 
mines  of  Guadalcanal  at  flrfl  furnifhed  the  means. 
Thefe  were  afterwards  forfaken  for  the  richer 
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mines  of  Almeda  in  Eftramadura.  The  Azogues, 
to  which  two  or  three  merchant-fhips  are  iome- 
times  joined  that  can  only  carry  fome  fruits  of 
Spain,  are  laden  in  return  with  the  produce  of 
thofe  goods  that  have  been  fold  fince  the  departure 
of  the  fleet,  or  of  thofe  which  had  been  delivered 

on  credit.  . .  . 

If  any  thing  lhould  be  left  behind,  it  is  com¬ 
monly  brought  by  the  fhips  of  war  which  Spain 
builds  at  the  Havanna,  and  which  always  pafs  to 
Vera-Cruz  before  they  fet  fail  for  Europe.  A  - 
fairs  are  conducted  in  a  different  manner  at  Peru, 
as  will  be  fhewn  in  the  fubfequent  book. 
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that  revolution . 

E  v'f  K  RUMBUS  had  no  fooner  gained  a  firm 

eflabliihment  on  the  ifland  of  San  Domingo 
than  he  Profecuted  his  refearches.  In  one  of  his 
v°yaSes  he  difcovered  the  Oronooko,  and  in  the 

rtfu,  other  the  bay  of  Honduras.  He  clearly  faw  that 
iviiat  he  had  found  was  a  continent  j  and  his  ge¬ 
nius  led  him  further  dian  merely  to  fufpedt  that 
beyond  this  continent  was  another  ocean,  which 
mufi  terminate  at  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  was  poffible 
that  thefe  two  leas  might  have  a  mutual  commu¬ 
nication,  and  he  diligently  employed  himfelf  in 
finding  it  out.  In  order  to  make  this  difcovery, 
he  failed  as  clofe  along  the  coafl  as  poffible.  He 
touched  at  ail  places  that  were  acceffible ;  and, 
contrary  to  the  cuftom  of  the  navigators  of  his 
time,  'who  benaved  in  the  countries  where  they 
arrived  in  fuch  a  manner  as  if  they  were  never  to 
return  to  them,  he  treated  the  inhabitants  with 
equity,  attention,  and  humanity,  and  by  this  me¬ 
thod  fucceeded  in  gaining  their  affedbion.  The 
ifthmus  of  Darien  particularly  engaged  his  ob- 
fervation.  He  thought  that  the  rivers,  which 
poured  into  it,  were  an  arm  of  the  great  ocean, 
which  uniting  by  a  narrow  ftrait,  the  feas  of 
South  and  North  America  feemed  to  open  to  his 
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v/i  flies  the  palTage  and  communication  he  was  in  book 
fearch  of.  After  he  had  explored  thefe  rivers  with  * — 
extreme  attention,  and  found  himfelf  difappointed 
in  his  expectations,  he  contented  himlelf  with 
founding  a  fettlement.  The  pride,  mercenary  dif- 
pofition,  and  imprudence  of  his  companions,  ex¬ 
cited  the  indignation  of  the  natives  of  the  country, 
who  at  firft  appeared  tolerably  well  difpofed  to 
permit  this  eftablifhment.  The  Spaniards  were 
obliged  to  reimbark  and  fail  away  in  veflfels  which 
were  not  in  a  condition  to  keep  the  fea  any 
longer. 

The  intelligence,  however,  which  was  obtained, 
was  not  entirely  loft.  Vefpucius,  Ojeda,  Lacofa, 

Pinion,  Roldan,  Nino,  Lopez,  Baftidos,  Solis, 
and  Nicuefia,  followed  the  path  which  Columbus 
had  traced  out  for  them.  Thefe  adventurers,  who 
had  only  received  from  their  government  a  per- 
miftion  to  make  difcoveries,  in  order  to  latisfy  the 
vain  glory  of  the  nation,  rather  than  to  extend  its 
dominions,  thought  neither  of  forming  fettlements 
which  might  be  cultivated,  nor  of  eftablifhing 
commercial  connections  with  the  fmall  nations 
which  they  difcovered.  The  profpeCt  of  fortunes, 
which  might  have  been  made  in  future  by  thefe 
prudent  mealures,  was  an  idea  too  much  above 
the  prejudices  of  thefe  barbarous  times.  Even 
the  reafoning,  which  might  have  led  them  to  the 
knowledge  of  thefe  advantages,  would  not  have 
imparted  a  fufficient  impulfe  to  animate  them.  No¬ 
thing  but  the  allurement  of  immediate  gain  could 
excite  men  to  enterprifes  fo  hazardous  as  were 
thofe  for  which  this  age  was  diftinguifhed.  Gold 
alone  attracted  them  to  the  continent  of  America, 

and 
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and  made  them  brave  dangers,  difeafes,  and  death,  . 
which  they  were  expofed  to  in  the  courfe  of  their 
voyage,  at  their  arrival,  or  on  their  return;  and, 
by  a  terrible  but  juft  vengeance,  the  cruelty  of 
the  Europeans  and  their  luft  of  gold  exhaufted  at 
once  the  two  hemifpheres  of  their  inhabitants, 
and  deftrudtion  raged  equally  among  thofe  who 
were  the  plunderers  and  affaffins,  as  among  the 
plundered  people. 

Among  the  number  of  villains  who  ravaged, 
depopulated,  and  deftroyed,  thefe  unhappy  coafts 
of  a  world  which  was  no  fooner  difcovered  than  it 
was  exterminated,  there  was  one  man  who  had 
naturally  an  agreeable  afpeft,  a  robuft  conftitution, 
an  intrepid  courage,  and  a  popular  eloquence, 
and  who  had  imbibed  fome  principles  from  a  li¬ 
beral  education.  His  name  was  V afco  Nugnes  de 
Balboa.  Finding  at  Darien,  where  there  was  a 
greater  abundance  of  riches  than  in  any  other 
places,  a  fmall  number  of  Spaniards  whom  this 
circumftance  alone  had  attradled  there,  he  put 
himfelf  at  their  head,  with  the  defign  of  forming 
a  permanent  fettlement.  He  found  at  firft  in  t^e 
country  fome  of  that  fame  fpecies  of  little  white 
men,  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  Africa  and  in  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  Afiatic  Hands.  They  are  covered  with 
a  down  of  a  gliftening  white  colour.  They  have 
no  hair,  their  eyes  are  red,  and  they  only  fee  well 
in  the  night-time.  They  are  leeole,  and  their 
faculties  appear  to  be  more  circumfcribed  than 
thofe  of  other  men.  The  favages  were  few  in 
number;  but  others  of  a  different  fpecies  were 
found  on  the  coaft.  Thefe  were  brave  and  hardy 

enough  to  defend  their  liberty.  They  had  a  very 

extra- 
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extraordinary  cuftom  among  them,  which  was,  that 
the  hufbands  on  the  death  of  their  wives,  and  the 
wives  on  the  death  of  their  hufbands,  ufed  to  cut 
off  the  end  of  a  finger  •,  fo  that  by  looking  on  their 
hands  one  might  fee  whether  they  were  widowers 
or  widows,  and  how  often  they  had  been  fo. 

Nothing  has  ever  fyeen  or  will  probably  ever 
be  faid,  that  can  fatisfa&orily  explain  the  various 
perverfions  of  human  reafon.  If  the  women  alone 
had  been  obliged  to  cut  off  a  finger  at  the  deceafe 
of  their  hufbands,  it  would  be  natural  to  fufpeCt 
that  this  had  been  intended  to  prevent  a  widow 
from  impofing  upon  a  fecond  hufband,  who  might 
imagine  her  to  be  a  virgin,  from  having  no  know¬ 
ledge  of  her  former  connection :  a  thing  very 
likely  to  happen  among  wandering  nations.  But 
this  conjecture  would  lofe  its  force,  when  applied 
to  the  hufbands,  whofe  condition  could  never  be 
a  matter  of  fuch  confequence,  as  that  it  fhould  be 
carefully  indicated  by  indelible  figns.  This  cuftom 
hath  obtained  in  other  countries  -s  but  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  peculiar  to  Darien. 

When  a  widow  died,  fuch  of  her  children, 
whofe  tender  age  rendered  it  impoftible  for  them 
to  provide  for  their  own  fubfiflence,  were  buried 
in  the  fame  grave  with  herf  v  As  no  one  would 
take  the  charge  of  thefe  orphans,  they  were  maffa- 
cred,  to  prevent  their  being  flarved  to  death.  The 
charity  of  thefe  barbarians  extended  no  further. 
This  is  the  moft  atrocious  aCt  to  which  the  de¬ 
plorable  flate  of  lavage  life  was  ever  able  to  impel 
jnankind. 
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Notwithstanding  the  ferocity  of  thefe  bar¬ 
barians,  Balboa  fucceeded  in  difperfmg  the  inha-  j 
bitants  of  Darien,  in  fubjecting  them  or  gaining 
their  confidence ;  and  he  fettled  his  countrymen 
on  their  territory. 

One  day,  as  he  was  dividing  fome  gold  with  one 
of  his  companions,  a  conteft  arofe  between  them. 

A  lavage,  incenfed  at  a  rapacioufnefs  fo  repugnant 
to  his  manners,  fhook  the  fcales  fo  violently,  that 
he  overfet  all  the  gold  that  was  in  them.  Since  you 
quarrel  for  fucb  a  trifle ,  faid  he  to  the  two  Spa¬ 
niards,  and  it  is  this  metal  which  has  made  you  quit 
your  country ,  and  difturh  fo  many  nations ,  I  will  lead 
you  to  a  place,  where  you  Jhall  he  fatisfied.  He  ful¬ 
filled  his  engagement,  and  conducted  Balboa,  with 
one  hundred  and  fifty  Spaniards,  acrofs  a  neck 
of  land,  fixteen  or  feventeen  leagues  long,  to  the 
coaft  of  the  South  Sea. 

Panama,  which  was  built  there  in  1 5 1 8,  opened 
a  new  and  extenfive  career  to  the  reftleffnels  and 
avarice  of  the  Caflilians.  The  ocean,  which  walked 
its  walls,  conveyed  them  to  Peru,  whofe  riches 
were  beaked  of  in  this  part  of  the  New  world, 
though  but  in  a  vague  manner.  The  reports  that 
prevailed  concerning  the  ftrength  of  this  im- 
menfe  empire,  did  not  call  a  damp  upon  that 
ardour  which  its  treafures  excited  5  and  the  world 
faw,  without  aftonifhment,  three  men,  born  in 
obfeurity,  undertake  at  their  own  expence  to  fub- 
vert  a  throne  that  had  fubfifted  with  glory  for 
feveral  centuries. 

Francis  Pizarro,  who  is  the  moll  known 
among  them,  was  the  natural  fon  of  a  gentleman 
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of  Eftramadura.  His  education  had  been  fo  neg-  B  9°  K 


VII. 


levied,  that  he  could  not  read.  Tending  of  flocks. 


which  was  his  firft  employment,  not  fuiting  his 
character,  he  embarked  for  the  New  world.  His 


avarice  and  ambition  infpired  him  with  inconceiv¬ 
able  a&ivity.  He  joined  in  every  expedition,  and 


fignalized  himfelf  in  mod  of  them ;  and  he  ac¬ 
quired,  in  the  feveral  fituations  in  which  he  was 
employed,  that  knowledge  of  men  and  things, 
which  is  indifpenfably  neceflary  to  advancement, 
but  in  particular  to  thofe  who  by  their  birth  have 
every  difficulty  to  contend  with.  The  ufe  he  had 
hitherto  made  of  his  natural  and  acquired  abili¬ 
ties,  perfuaded  him  that  nothing  was  above  his 
talents  ;  and  he  formed  the  plan  of  exerting  them 
againft  Peru. 

Tothefe  defigns  he  affiociated  Diego  deAlmagro, 
whofe  birth  was  equivocal,  but  whofe  courage 
was  proved.  He  had  ever  been  found  temperate, 
patient,  and  indefatigable,  in  thole  camps  in  which 
he  had  grown  old.  In  this  fchool  he  had  acquired 
a  franknefs  which  is  more  frequently  learnt  here 
than  in  other  fituations ;  as  well  as  that  obduracy 
and  cruelty  which  are  but  too  common. 

The  fortune  of  two  foldiers,  though  confider- 
able,  being  found  infufficient  for  the  conqueft  they 
meditated,  they  joined  themfelves  to  Fernando  de 
Luques.  He  was  a  mercenary  prieft,  who  had 
amalfed  prodigious  wealth  by  all  the  methods 
which  fuperftition  renders  eafy  to  his  profeffion, 
and  by  fome  means  peculiar  to  the  manners  of  the 
age  he  lived  in. 

As  the  bafis  of  their  affociation  the  confederates 
mutually  agreed,  that  each  ffiould  engage  the 
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book  whole  of  his  property  in  this  enterprife ;  that  the 
vjL  wealth  accruing  from  it  fhould  be  equally  {hared* 
and  that  they  ihould  reciprocally  obferve  an  in¬ 
violable  fidelity*  The  parts  that  each  of  them 
were  to  take  in  this  great  fcene  were  diftributed 
as  the  good  of  the  common  caufe  required.  Pizarro 
was  to  command  the  troops,  Almagro  condudt  the 
fuccours,  and  Luques  prepare  the  means.  This 
plan  of  ambition,  avarice,  and  ferocioufriefs,  was 
completed  by  fanaticifm.  Luques  publicly  confe- 
crated  a  hoft ;  part  of  which  he  ate,  and  divided 
the  reft  between  his  two  affociates ;  all  three 
{wearing,  by  the  blood  of  their  God,  that,  to  enrich 
themfelves,  they  would  not  fpare  the  blood  of  man. 

The  expedition,  commenced  under  thefe  hor¬ 
rible  aufpices,  was  not  fortunate ;  the  meafures 
being  continually  interrupted  by  famine,  ficknefs, 
and  mifunderftanding,  by  a  profound  ignorance  of 
the  theory  of  the  winds  and  currents,  and  by  the 
arms  of  the  Indians ;  the  adventurers  found  them- 
felves  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  returning  with¬ 
out  having  effe&ed  any  eftablifhment,  or  done 
any  thing  worthy  of  being  tranfmitted  to  pofterity. 
At  the  end  of  1526,  Panama  received  the  wrecks 
of  an  armament,  which  two  years  before  had  ex¬ 
cited  its  jealoufy. 

Far  from  being  difcouraged  by  thefe  misfor¬ 
tunes,  the  three  affociates  were  inflamed  with  a 
more  ardent  paffion  for  treafures  which  were  now 
better  known  to  them.  They  imagined  that  they 
fhould  not  fail  of  acquiring  them,  if  they  could 
difengage  themfelves  from  a  dependence  on  the 
governor  of  Panama,  who  had  oppofed  them, 
fometimes  openly,  at  other  times  clandeftinely. 

The 
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The  court  of  Spain  granted  them  what  they  fo- 
licited,  and  their  courage  was  now  animated  to 
greater  exploits.  In  1530  they  fitted  out  three 
veffels,  on  board  of  which  they  embarked  one 
hundred  fourfcore  and  five  foldiers,  thirty-feven 
horfes,  arms,  and  provifions.  Thefe  forces,  which 
were  fucceffively  augmented  by  fome  inconfider- 
able  reinforcements,  were  commanded  by  Pizarro^ 
who,  after  a  feries  of  extreme  difficulties  which  his 
intrepid  avarice  furmounted,  at  laft  arrived  at 
Tumbez,  on  the  frontiers  of  Peru. 

If  the  Spaniards  may  be  credited,  Peru  had 
been  an  extenfive  and  civilized  empire  for  four 
centuries.  It  had  been  founded  by  Manco-Capac, 
and  by  his  wife  Mama-Ocello-Huaco.  It  has  been 
conjedhired,  that  thefe  two  perfons  might  be  the 
dependents  of  certain  navigators  of  Europe  or  the 
Canaries,  who  had  been  fhipwrecked  on  the  cosifts 
of  Brafil. 

To  fupport  this  conjecture,  it  has  been  faid, 
that  the  Peruvians  divided  the  year,  as  we  do,  into 
three  hundred  and  fixty-five  days  5  and  that  they 
had  fome  notion  of  aftronomy  that  they  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  points  of  the  horizon  where  the 
fun  fets  in  the  fummer  and  winter  folftice,  and  in 
the  equinoxes ;  marks  which  the  Spaniards  de- 
ftroyed,  as  being  monuments  of  Indian  fuperftition. 
It  has  been  afferted,  that  the  race  of  the  Incas  was 
whiter  than  that  of  the  natives  of  the  country,  and 
that  feveral  of  the  royal  family  had  beards ;  and 
it  is  a  known  fadt,  that  there  are  certain  features, 
whether  ill-formed  or  regular,  that  are  preferved 
in  fome  families,  though  they  do  not  conftantly 
$  pais 
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pafs  from  generation  to  generation.  And,  laftly, 
it  has  been  faid,  that  it  was  a  tradition  generally 
diffufed  throughout  Peru,  and  handed  down  from 
acre  to  ao*e,  that  there  would  one  day  arrive  by 
fea  men  with  beards,  and  of  fuch  fuperiority  in 
arms,  that  nothing  could  refill  them. 

If  there  Ihould  be  any  of  our  readers  difpofed 
to  adopt  this  opinion,  they  mull  neceflarily  allow 
that  there  mull  have  elapfed  a  confiderable  fpace 
of  time  between  the  Ihipwreck  and  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Peruvian  empire.  Ir  this  is  not  ad¬ 
mitted,  we  cannot  explain  why  the  legillator  Ihould 
not  have  given  the  lavages,  whom  he  colle&ed  to¬ 
gether,  fome  notion  of  writing,  though  he  Ihould 
not  himfelf  have  been  able  to  read ;  or  why  he 
Ihould  not  have  taught  them  feveral  of  our  arts 
and  methods  of  doing  things,  and  inftrutled  them 
in  certain  tenets  of  his  religion.  Either  it  was  not 
an  European  who  founded  the  throne  of  the  Incas, 
or  we  mull  neceflarily  believe  that  the  veflel  of 
his  anceftors  was  wrecked  on  the  coalls  of  Ame¬ 
rica  at  an  rera  fo  remote,  that  the  fucceeding  ge¬ 
nerations  mull  have  forgotten  all  the  culloms  of 
the  place  from  whence  they  fprang. 

It  was  on  an  hilly  country  that  Manco  at  firll 
ellablilhed  his  empire.  Perhaps,  he  found  there 
people  lels  barbarous,  better  difpofed  to  receive 
inftrudion,  and  who  had  already  begun  to  be  civi¬ 
lized.  It  is  far  from  being  improbable  that  fociety 
is  formed  much  more  flowly  in  countries  that  are 
fruitful,  and  abounding  in  vegetables,  than  in  thofe 
to  which  nature  has  been  lefs  bountiful.  It  is  the 
want  men  have  of  aflillance  from  each  other,  that 
2  more 
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more  ftrongly  induces  them  to  unite  in  fociety ;  B  0  °  K 
and  this  reciprocal  dependence  is  more  fenfibly  v — p 

felt  on  barren  mountains  than  in  fruitful  plains. 

The  two  Legislators  declared  themfelves  the 
children  of  the  fun.  Undoubtedly  they  thought 
that  this  prejudice  would  animate  the  Peruvians, 
roufe  their  courage,  infpire  them  with  a  greater  at¬ 
tachment  to  their  country,  and  make  them  more 
obedient  to  the  laws.  Was  this  fiction  more  abfurd 
than  thofe  which  have  been  fo  warmly  embraced 
by  feme  celebrated  nations,  which  fbill  are  our 
guides  and  our  models  ? 

By  the  help  of  this  illtifion  the  empire  of  the 
Incas  had  flourilhed  under  eleven  fovereigns,  who 
were  all  prudent,  humane,  and  juft,  when  the  em¬ 
peror  Huana  Capac  feized  upon  Quito.  In  order 
to  fecure  the  poftefiion  of  it,  he  married  the  only 
heirefs  of  the  dethroned  king,  from  whom  he  had 
a  fon  named  Atabalipa.  This  young  prince,  after 
the  death  of  his  father,  demanded  the  inheritance 
of  his  mother.  His  elder  brother  Huafcar  refufing 
to  give  it  up  to  him,  immediate  recourfe  was  had 
to  arms.  The  moft  ambitious  of  the  two  brothers 
was  beaten,  taken  prifoner,  and  fhut  up  in  Cufco, 
where  he  was  afterwards  ftrangled.  His  fortunate 
rival,  now  elevated  above  his  warmeft  expectations, 
found  himfelf  mafter  of  all  the  provinces. 

These  troubles,  which  for  the  firft  time  had 
agitated  Peru,  were  not  entirely  appeafed  when 
the  Spaniards  landed  in  the  empire.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  who  were  defirous  of  appeafing  the  fun,  which 
they  believed  was  incenfed  againft  them,  loaded 
thefe  ltrangers  with  prefents,  fhewed  them  the 
kindeft  offices,  and  manifefted  a  refpeCt  for  them 
Vol.  II.  H  h  which  , 
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*'%.?  ^  which  bordered  on  adoration.  In  the  confufion  in 

Vll«  •  * 

which  the  whole  kingdom  was  Hill  involved,  no 


one  thought  of  oppofing  Pizarrc/s  march,  who 
reached  without  the  leaft  obftru&ion  to  the  palace 
of  Caxamalca.  He  was  but  juft  arrived,  when  he 
received  from  Atabalipa,  who  was  not  far  diftant, 
a  prefent  of  fruits,  corn,  emeralds,  and  fever  al  vafes 
of  gold  and  filver.  The  reception,  which  the  court  . 
gave  to  his  brother  Fernando,  cbrrefponded  with 
thefe  advances.  Civilities,  treafures,  and  marks 
of  diftin&ion,  were  beftowed  upon  him  with  the 
greateft  profufion.  The  emperor  did  not  diftem- 
ble  his  defire  that  the  Spaniards  would  quit  his 
provinces ;  and  he  publicly  declared  that  he  would 
go  the  next  morning  to  concert  with  their  chief 
proper  meafures  for  this  retreat. 

To  put  himfelf  in  readinefs  for  an  engagement, 
without  fuffering  the  leaft  preparation  of  war  to- 
be  perceived,  was  the.  only  difpofttion  thatPizarro 
made  for  the  reception  of  die  prince.  He  planted 
his  cavalry  in  the  gardens  of  the  palace,  where 
they  could  not  be  feen :  the  infantry  was  in  the 
court  s  and  his  artillery  was  pointed  towards  the 
gate  where  the  emperor  was  to  enter. 

Atabalipa  came  without  fufpicion  to  the  place 
appointed.  He  was  attended  by  about  fifteen 
thoufand  men.  He  was  carried  on  a  throne  of  gold, 
and  gold  glittered  in  the  arms  of  his  troops.  He 
turned  to  the  principal  officers,  and  faid  to  them  : 
Thefe  ftr angers  are  the  m'effengsrs  of  the  Qods\  be 
careful  of  offending  them . 

The  proceflion  was  now  pretty  near  the  palace^ 
which  was  occupied  by  Pizarro/ when  a  domini- 
can,  named  Vincent  de  Valverdo,  with  a  crucifix 
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ift  one  hand,  and  his  breviary  in  the  other,  came 
up  to  the  emperor.  He  flopped  him  in  his  march, 
and,  by  his  interpreter,  made  him  a  long  fpeech, 
in  which  he  expounded  to  him  the  chriftian  reli¬ 
gion,  preffed  him  to  embrace  that  form  of  wor- 
ITiip,  and  propofed  to  him  to  fubmit  to  the  king  of 
Spain,  to  whom  the  pope  had  given  Peru. 

The  emperor,  who  heard  him  with  a  great  deal 
of  patience,  replied,  I  am  very  willing  to  be  the 
friend  of  the  king  of  Spain,  but  not  his  vajfal ; 
the  pope  muft  furely  be  a  very  extraordinary  man 9 
to  give  fo  liberally  what  does  not  belong  to  him* 
I  fhall  not  change  my  religion  for  another  \  and  if 
the  chriftians  adore  a  God  who  died  upon  a  crofs , 
I  wcrfhip  the  fun ,  who  never  dies .  He  then  afked 
Vincent  where  he  had  learned  all  that  he  had  faid 

*  .»•  ,  r  '  «  .  »  -  •  •  r  *•»  •  '  4  •  :  r 

of  God  and  the  creation.  In  this  Book ,  replied 
the  monk,  preferring  at  the  fame  time  his  breviary 
to  the  emperor.  Atabalipa  took  the  book,  exa¬ 
mined  it  on  all  fides,  fell  a  laughing,  and,  throwing 
away  the  breviary,  added.  This  book  tells  me  no- 
thing  of  all  this .  Vincent  then  turned  towards  the 
Spaniards,  crying  out  with  all  his  might.  Vengeance , 
my  friends ,  vengeance .  Chriftians ,  do  you  not  fee 
how  he  defpifes  the  gcfpel?  Kill  thefe  dogs ,  who 
trample  under  foot  the  law  of  God . 

The  Spaniards,  who  probably  had  with  difficulty 
reflrained  that  fury,  and  that  thirfl  of  blood,  which 
the  fight  of  the  gold  and  of  the  infidels  had  in- 
fpired  them  with,  inflantly  obeyed  the  dominican* 
Let  the  reader  judge  of  the  impreffion  that  muft 
have  been  made  on  the  Peruvians  by  the  fight  of 
the  horfes  who  trampled  upon  them,  and  by  the 
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beat  them  down.  They  fled  with  fuch  precipita- 

....  ,  4  , 


tion,  that  they  fell  one  upon  another.  A  dreadful 
maflacre  was  made  of  them.  Pizarro  himfelf  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  the  emperor,  made  his  infantry 


put  to  the  fword  all  that  furrounded  his  throne. 


took  the  monarch  prifoner,  and  purlued  all  the 
reft  of  the  day  thofe  who  had  efcaped  the  fword  of 


his  foldiers.  A  multitude  of  princes  of  the  race  of 
the  Incas,  the  minifters,  the  flower  of  the  nobility, 
all  that  compofed  the  court  of  Atabalipa,  were 
maflacred.  Even  the  crowd  of  women,  old  men, 
and  children,  who  were  come  from  all  parts  to 
fee  their  emperor  and  the  Spaniards,  were  not 
fpared.  Whilft  this  carnage  continued,  Vincent' 
ceafed  not  to  animate  the  aftafllns  who  were  tired 
with  daughter,  exhorting  them  to  life  not  the  edge 
but  the  point  of  their  fwords,  to  inflict  deeper 
wounds/ When  the  Spaniards  returned  from  this  in¬ 
famous  maflacre,  they  pafled  the  night  in  drunken- 
nefs,  dancing,  and  all  the  exceftes  of  debauchery. 

i  wf 

In  the  mean  time  Pizarro’s  thoughts  were  en- 
gaged  in  contriving  how  he  fhouid  get  rid  of  his 
prifoner.  Vincent  faid  that  he  was  a  hardened 
prince,  who  ought  to  be  treated  like  Pharaoh. 
There  was  in  the  train  of  the  Spanifh  general  an 
Indian,  who  had  embraced  the  chriftian  faith.  His 
name  was  Philipillo,  and  he  was  employed  as  inter¬ 
preter.  Tie  was  fixed  upon  to  frame  an  accufation 
againft  the  emperor,  for  having  deflgned  to  excite 
his  fubjecfts  to  rebel  againft  the  tyrants.  On  this 
foie  depofltion,  Atabalipa  was  condemned  to  death. 
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a  formal  trial ;  and  this  atrocious  farce  was  fol-  B 
lowed  with  thofe  horrid  confequences  that  muft 
neceffarily  be  expected  from  it. 

After  this  judiciary  affaffi nation,  Pizarro  pene¬ 
trated  into  the  inland  parts  of  the  empire.  Cufco 
opened  to  him  its  gates,  and  offered  him  more 
treafures  than  there  were  perhaps  in  all  Europe 
before  the  difcovery  of  the  New  world.  Thefe 
treafures  became  the  fpoil  of  two  hundred  Spa¬ 
niards,  who,  though  in  pofiefilon  of  fuch  immenfe 
riches,  ftill  defired  more ;  impelled  by  that  thirft 
of  gold  which  increafes  in  proportion  as  it  is  grati¬ 
fied.  Temples  and  private  houfes  were  ft  ripped 
from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.  The  Pe¬ 
ruvians  were  opprefted  in  all  parts,  and  rapes  com¬ 
mitted  every  where  on  their  wives  and  daughters. 

The  people  driven  to  defperation  took  up  arms, 
and  laid  fiege  at  once  to  Cufco  and  Lima ;  but 
thefe  unfortunate  men  in  feveral  engagements  were 
not  able  to  deftroy  more  than  fix  hundred  of  their 
enemies;  wTho,  continually  receiving  frefh  lupplies, 
were  at  laft  univerfally  victorious.  In  a  little  time 
the  Spaniards  in  Peru  amounted '-to  the  number 
of  three  thoufand  mufketeers,  without  reckoning 
pikemen,  archers,  and  cavalry.  The  Peruvians 
were  under  a  neceflity  of  fubmitting  to  the  yoke, 
fuch  as  the  tyrants  chofe  to  impol'e  on  them. 

A  revolution  fo  remarkable  hath  been  a  fub-» 

iect  of  aftonifnment  to  ail  nations.  Peru  is  a  coun- 

J  9 

try  very  difficult  of  accels,  where  one  muft  conti¬ 
nually  climb  mountains,  and  perpetually  march  in 
narrow  paffes  and  defiles.  Troops  are  there  obliged 
to  be  inceftantly  paTing  and  repairing  torrents  and 
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rivers,  the  banks  of  which  are  always  fteep.  Four 
or  five  thoufand  men  with  a  moderate  iliare  of 
courage  and  fkill,  might  deiiroy  the  mod:  nume¬ 
rous  and  beft  difciplined  armies.  How  then  could 
it  poffibly  happen,  that  a  whole  nation  did  not 
even  attempt  to  clifpute  a  territory,  the  nature  of 

which  v/as  fo  well  known  to  them,  againfl  a  few 

/ 

plunderers  who  had  not  the  leafc  idea  of  it  ? 

This  extraordinary  event  cannot  be  otherwife 
accounted  for,  than  by  confidenng  that  the  Pe¬ 
ruvians  were  feized  with  fudden  fear,  which  was 
the  effefi  of  their  ignorance  and  aftonifhment ; 
that  their  diforderly  multitude  could  not  hand 
againfl  a  fmall  number  of  difciplined  forces,  and 
that  courage  unarmed  could  not  refill  cannon-fhot. 
Thus,  without  having  recourfe  to  that  yain  pro¬ 
phecy  which  proclaimed  the  Spaniards  as  the 
avengers  of  the  Gods,  Peru  mull  neeeflarily  have 
been  fubdued,  even  though  the  domeflic  dimen¬ 
sions  with  widen  it  was  then  agitated  had  not  fa¬ 
cilitated  its  fubjedlion. 

The  empire  which  now  received  the  Spanifh 
yoke  had  been  governed  for  four  centuries,  or  per¬ 
haps  more,  by  a  race  of  conquerors,  who  appeared 
to  have  extended  their  conquefls  with  no  other 
view  than  to  promote  the  happinefs  of  the  human 
fpecies.  They  defeended  from  a  legiflator,  who 
could  not,  perhaps,  haye  been  paralleled  in  hiflory. 
If  Confucius  had  not  had  one  advantage  over  him, 
that  of  not  having  introduced  fuperflition,  to  in¬ 
line  allegiance  and  obedience  to  his  laws. 

Mango  Capac,  who  colledled  together  the 
lavages  of  Peru  that  were  fcattered  among  the 

forefts. 
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fbrefts,  ftiled  himfelf  the  offspring  of  the  fun,  who  B  K 
was  fent  by  his  father  to  teach  men  to  be  good  < — 
and  happy..  He  perfuaded  a  great  number  of 
favages  to  follow  him  ;  and  he  founded  the  city  of 
Cufco. 

He  taught  his  new  fubjecSts  to  cultivate  the 
ground,  to  fow  corn  and  pulfe,  to  wear  cloaths, 
and  to  build  houfes.  His  wife  taught  the  Indian 
women  to  fpin,  to  fmooth  cotton  and  wool ;  and  in- 
ftrudted  them  in  all  the  occupations  fuitableto  their 
fex,  and  in  all  the  arts  of  domeflic  ceconomy. 

He  told  them  they  mufl  adore  the  fun;  he 
built  temples  to  this  luminary,  and  abolished  hu¬ 
man  facrifices,  and  even  thofe  of  animals.  His 
dependents  were  the  only  priefts  of  his  nation. 

To  a  religion  replete  with  fentiments  of  huma¬ 
nity  were  joined  parental  laws.  A  moft  wife  infti- 
tution  enjoined  that  a  young  man,  who  fbould  com¬ 
mit  a  fault,  fhould  be  flightly  punifhed ;  but  that 
his  father  fhould  be  refponfible  for  him.  Thus  it 
was  that  found  morals  were  always  inculcated  by 
a  good  education. 

Polygamy  was  prohibited ;  and  adultery  in 
both  fexes  punifhed.  No  one  was  allowed  to  have 
concubines  except  the  emperor,  and  that  becaufe 
the  race  of  the  fun  could  not  be  too  much  multi¬ 
plied.  Thefe  concubines  were  fele&ed  from  among 
the  virgins  confecrated  to  the  temple. 

Idleness  was  punifhed  as  the  fource  of  wicked- 
nefs,  and  therefore  as  the  greateft  of  crimes. 

Thofe,  who  from  age  and  infirmities  were  rendered 
unfit  for  labour,  were  maintained  at  the  public 
change;  but  on  condition  that  they  fhould  pre- 
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B  °  °  K  ferve  the  cultivated  lands  from  the  birds.  Every 
one  was  obliged  to  make  his  own  fhoes,  manage 
his  own  houfe,  and  conftrudl  his  plough.  Women 
made  the  apparel  >  and  every  feparate  family  knew 
how  to  fupply  its  own  wants. 

The  Peruvians  were  enjoined  to  love  one  ano¬ 
ther,  and  every  circumftance  induced  them  to  it, 
Thofe  common  labours,  which  were  always  enli¬ 
vened  by  agreeable  fongs ;  the  objed  itfelf  of 
theie  labours,  which  was  to  affid:  every  one  who  had 
occafion  for  fuccour  ;  that  apparel  that  was  made 
by  young  women  devoted  to  the  worfhip  of  the 
fun,  and  diflributed  by  the  emperor’s  officers  to  the 
poor,  to  the  aged,  and  to  orphans ;  that  union 
which  mud:  necelfarily  reign  in  the  decuries,  where 
every  one  was  mutually  infpired  with  relped  for 
the  lav/s,  and  with  the  love  of  virtue,  becaufe  the 
puniftiments,  that  were  indicted  for  the  faults  of 
one  individual  fell  on  the  whole  body  j  that  cuftom 
of  regarding  each  other  as  members  of  one  fingle 
family,  which  was  the  empire ;  all  theft  oircum- 
itances  united,  maintained  among  the  Peruvians 
concord,  benevolence,  patriotifm,  and  a  certain 
public  fpiriti  and  contributed  as  much  as  pof- 
fible  to  fubftitute  the  mod:  fublime  and  amiable 
-?  virtues,  in  lieu  of  perfonal  intereft,  of  the  fpirit 
of  property,  and  of  the  ufual  incentives  employed 
by  other  legiflators. 

These  virtues  were  rewarded  with  marks  of 
difhnction,  as  much  as  if  they  had  been  fervices 
rendered  to  the  country.  Thofe  who  had  figna- 
lized  themfelves  by  an  exemplary  conduct,  or  by 
any  diftinguidied  adtions  of  advantage  to  the  pu’cH 
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lie  good,  wore,  as  a  mark  of  ornament,  cloaths 

wrought  by  the  family  of  the  Incas.  It  is  very 
probable  that  thole  flatues,  which  the  Spaniards 
pretended  that  they  found  in  the  temples  of  the 
fun,  and  which  they  took  for  idols,  were  the  llatues 
of  men,  who,  by  the  greatneis  of  their  talents, 
or  by  a  life  replete  with  illuflrious  actions,  had 
merited  the  homage  or  love  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

These  great  men  were  alfo  ufualiy  the  lubje&s 
of  poems  compofed  by  the  family  of  the  Incas  for 
the  inflruction  of  the  people. 

There  was  another  fpecies  of  poetry  conducive 
to  morality.  At  Cufco,  and  in  all  the  other  towns 
of  Peru,  tragedies  and  comedies  were  performed. 
The  firft  were  leffons  of  duty  to  the  priefls,  war¬ 
riors,  judges,  and  perfons  of  diflindlion,  and  re- 
prefented  to  them  models  of  public  virtue.  Co¬ 
medies  ferved  for  inflrudlion  to  perfons  of  inferior 
rank,  and  taught  them  the  exercife  of  private 
virtues,  and  even  of  domeftic  ceconomy. 

The  whole  flate  was  diftributed  into  decuries, 
with  an  officer  that  was  appointed  tofuperintend  ten 
families  that  were  intruded  to  him.  A  fuperior  officer 
had  the  fame  infpedtion  over  fifty  families  ;  others 
over  a  hundred,  five  hundred,  and  a  thoufand. 

The  decurians,  and  the  other  fuperintending 
officers  up  to  the  fuperintendant  of  a  thoufand, 
were  obliged  to  give  an  account  to  the  latter  of  all 
adlions  whether  good  or  bad,  to  folicit  punitli^ 
ments  and  rewards  for  each,  and  to  give  infor¬ 
mation  if  there  was  any  want  of  provifions,  cloaths, 
or  corn,  for  the  year.  The  fuperintendant  of  a 
thoufhnd  made  his  report  to  theminifler  of  the  Inca. 
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B  °  °  K  The  laws  were  fevere,  but  this  feverity  was  at- 
tended  only  with  good  effects.  The  Peruvians 
were  Grangers  to  crimes.  All  their  laws  were  re¬ 
puted  to  come  to  them  from  the  fun,  which  threw 
light  upon  their  actions.  Thus  the  violation  of  a 
law  became  a  facrilege.  They  even  went  of  their 
own  accord  to  reveal  their  mod:  fecret  faults,  and 
to  folicit  permiffion  to  expiate  them.  They  told 
the  Spaniards,  that  there  never  had  been  one  man 
of  the  family  of  the  Incas  who  had  deferved 
punifhment. 

The  lands  of  the  kingdom,  that  were  fuf- 
ceptible  of  cultivation,  were  divided  into  three 
parts,  one  appropriated  to  the  fun,  another  to  the 
Inca,  and  the  third  to  the  people.  The  firft  were 
cultivated  in  common,  as  were  likewife  the  lands 
of  orphans,  of  widows,  of  old  men,  of  the  in¬ 
firm,  and  of  the  foldiers  who  were  with  the  army. 
Thefe  were  cultivated  immediately  after  the  lands 
appropriated  to  the  fun,  and  before  thofe  of  the 
emperor.  The  feafon  of  this  labour  was  announced 
by  feftivals  :  it  was  begun  and  continued  with  the 
found  of  mufical  inftruments,  and  the  chanting  of 
hymns. 

The  emperor  levied  no  tribute ;  and  exa&ed 
nothing  from  his  fubjebts,  but  that  they  fhould 
cultivate  his  lands ;  the  whole  produce  of  which, 
being  depofited  in  public  magazines,  was  fuffrcient 
to  defray  all  the  expences  of  the  empire. 

The  lands  dedicated  to  the  fun  provided  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  priefts,  arid  for  the  expence 
of  confecratingthofe  magnificent  temples  that  were 
covered  with  gold,  and  whole  roofs  were  of  filver. 
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With  regard  to  the  lands  that  were  in  thepof- 
feffion  of  individuals,  they  were  neither  hereditary, 
nor  even  eftates  for  life :  the  divifion  of  them  was 
continually  varying,  and  was  regulated  with  ftrid 
equity  according  to  the  number  of  perfons  which 
compofed  every  family.  There  was  no  other 
wealth,  but  what  arofe  from  the  produce  of  the 
fields,  the  temporary  enjoyment  of  which  was  all 
that  was  granted  by  the  date. 

This  cuflom  of  moveable  poflefiions  has  been 
univerfally  cenfured  by  men  of  underftanding.  It 
has  been  their  general  opinion,  that  a  nation  would 
never  rife  to  any  degree  of  power  or  greatnefs, 
but  by  fixed,  and  even  hereditary  property.  If 
it  were  not  for  the  firft  of  thefe,  we  lhould  fee  on 
the  globe  only  wandering  and  naked  favages,  mi- 
ferably  fubfifting  on  fuch  fruits  and  vegetables 
as  are  the  foie  and  fcanty  produdion  of  rude  na^ 
fure.  If  it  were  not  for  the  fecond,  every  indi¬ 
vidual  would  live  only  for  himfelf;  mankind 
would  be  deprived  of  every  permanent  advantage, 
and  paternal  affedion,  the  love  of  a  family  name, 
and  the  inexprefiibie  delight  we  feel  in  ading  for 
the  good  of  pofterity,  urge  us  to  purfue.  The 
fyftem  of  fome  bold  fpeculators,  who  have  regarded 
property,  and  particularly  that  fpecies  of  it  which 
is  hereditary,  as  an  ufurpation  of  fome  members 
of  fociety  over  others,  is  refuted  by  the  fate  of  all 
thofe  inftitutions  in  which  their  principles  have 
been  reduced  to  pradice.  Thefe  Hates  have  all 
fallen  to  ruin,  after  having  languifhed  for  fome 
time  in  a  ftate  of  depopulation  and  anarchy.  Peru 
alone  hath  profpered  on  fo  uncertain  a  bafis. 
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The  reafon  probably  is,  that  the  Incas,  not 
knowing  the  ufe  of  impofts,  and  having  only  com¬ 
modities  in  kind  to  fupply  the  neceffiities  of  go¬ 
vernment,  muft  have  been  obliged  to  ftudy  how 
to  multiply  them.  They  were  a  Tilled  in  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  this  project  by  their  miniflers,  by  infe¬ 
rior  officers,  and  by  the  foldiers  themfelves,  who 
received  nothing  but  the  fruits  of  the  earth  for 

O 


their  fubfiftence  and  the  fupport  of  their  rank. 
Hence  arofe  a  continual  folicitude  to  increafe  thefe 
productions.  This  attention  might  have  for  its 
principal  objeCt  the  introduction  of  plenty  into 
the  lands  of  the  fovereign ;  but  his  patrimony  was 
fo  mixed  and  confounded  with  that  of  his  fubje&s, 
that  it  was  not  pofiible  to  fertilize  the  one  with¬ 
out  fertilizing  the  other.  The  people,  encouraged 
by  thefe  advantages,  which  left  little  fcope  to 
•  their  induftry,  applied  themfelves  to  labours, 
which  the  nature  of  their  foil,  of  their  climate, 
and  of  their  confumptions,  rendered  very  eafy. 
But  notwithftanding  all  thefe  advantages ;  not-' 
withftanding  the  ever  aflive  vigilance  of  the  ma- 
giflrate;  notwithflanding  the  certainty  that  their 
harveits  would  never  be  ravaged  by  a  reftlefs 
neighbour;  the  Peruvians  never  enjoyed  any  thing 
more  than  the  mere  neceffaries  of  life.  We  may 
venture  to  affiert,  that  they  would  have  acquired 
the  means  of  diversifying  and  extending  their  en¬ 
joyments,  if  their  talents  had  been  excited  by  the 
introduction  of  rented,  transferable,  and  heredi¬ 


tary  property. 

The  Peruvians,  though  at  the  very  fource  of 
gold  and  filver,  knew  not  the  ufe  of  coin.  They 

had 
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had  neither  commerce  nor  luxury  ;  and  the  niore 
minute  arts,  which  owe  their  exigence  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  wants  of  focial  life,  were  in  a  very  im¬ 
perfect  ftate  among  them.  They  had  not  even 
hieroglyphics,  which  among  all  nations  were  the 
firft  eflays  towards  writing j  and  their  quippos , 
which  fupplied  the  place  of  writing  among  them, 
were  not  fo  ufeful  as  the  hieroglyphics  of  the 
Mexicans,  nor  even  as  thofe  of  the  Iroquois. 

But  the  Peruvians  having  neither  property, 
nor  trade,  nor  fcarcely  any  connection  of  mutual 
intereft;  moreover, .  being  governed  by  matters, 

.  «  •  V  - 

whofe  will  framed  all  thofe  tranfitory  laws  which 

•  »  ■ ' 

regulated  their  manners,  had  very  little  occafion 
for  writing.  All  their  fciences  confided  in  memory, 
and  all  their  arts  in  example.  They  learned  their 
religion  and  their  hiftory  by  hymns,  and  their. 

duties  and  profefilons  by  labour  and  imitation. 

..  .  —  *- 

Their  legislation  was  undoubtedly  very  im- 
perfeCt  and  limited,  fince  it  liippofed  the  prince, 
always  juft  and  infallible,  and  the  magistrates  pof- 
fefted  of  as  much  integrity  as  the  prince.  Among, 
a  civilized  people  who  had  not  the  art  of  writing, 
the  laws  muft  have  been  fatal,  when  their  cufloms 
did  not  determine  the  application  and  ule  of  them; 
when  not  only  the  monarch,  but  his  deputies,  a 
fuperintendant  of  ten,  of  a  hundred,  or  of  a  thou- 
fand,  might  change  at  pleafure  the  deftination  of 
punifhments  and  rewards.  Among  fuch  a  people, 
the  wifeft  laws,  being  deftitute  of  all  precifton  and 
liability,  muft  infenfibly  be  corrupted ;  nor  would 
there -be  a  poftibility  of  reftoring  them  to  their 
primitive  character. 

The 
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book  The  counterpoife  of  thefe  dangers  was  found  lii 
their  abfolute  ignorance  of  gold  and  filver  coin ; 
an  ignorance,  which  in  a  Peruvian  defpot  rendered 
the  fatal  patfion  of  amafflng  riches  impofilble.  It 
was  found  in  the  conflitution  of  the  empire, 
which  had  fixed  the  amount  of  the  fovereign’s  re¬ 
venue,  by  fettling  the  portion  of  lands  that  be¬ 
longed  to  him.  It  was  found  in  the  extremely 
fmall  number  and  moderate  nature  of  the  wants 
of  the  people,  which,  being  eafily  gratified,  ren¬ 


dered  them  happy  and  attached  to  the  government. 
It  was  found  in  the  influence  of  their  religious 
opinions,  which  made  the  obfervation  of  the  laws 
a  matter  of  confluence.  Thus  was  the  defpotifm 


of  the  Incas  founded  on  a  mutual  confidence  be¬ 
tween  the  fovereign  and  the  peoples  a  confidence, 
which  refulted  from  the  beneficence  of  the  prince, 
from  the  conftant  prote&ion  he  granted  to  all  his 
fubje&s,  and  from  the  evident  interefl  they  had 
to  continue  in  obedience  to  him. 

A  spirit  of  pyrrhonilm,  which  hath  fucceeded 
to  a  blind  credulity,  and  hath  been  fometimes  car¬ 
ried  to  unjuftifiable  lengths,  hath  for  fome  time 
endeavoured  to  raife  objections  to  what  has  been 
juft-  related  of  the  laws,  manners,  and  happinefs, 
of  ancient  Peru.  This  account  hath  appeared  to 
fome  philofophers  as  chimerical,  and  formed  only 
by  the  naturally  romantic  imagination  of  a  few 
Spaniards.  But  among  the  deftroyers  of  this  di- 
ftinguifhed  part  of  the  New  world,  was  there  a 
Angle  ruflian  fufliciently  enlightened  to  invent  a 
fable  fo  confident  in  all  its  parts?  Was  there  any¬ 
one  among  them  humane  enough  to  wifh  to  do  it, 
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if  he  had  even  been  equal  to  the  talk?  Would  he  E  °  °  K 
not  rather  have  been  retrained  by  the  fear  of  in-  v— 
creafing  that  hatred,  which  fo  many  cruelties  had 
brought  on  his  country  throughout  the  whole 
world?  Would  not  the  fable  have  been  contra¬ 
dicted  by  a  multitude  of  witnefles,  who  would 
have  feen  the  contrary  of  what  was  publifhed 
with  fo  much  pomp?  The  unanimous  teftimony 
of  contemporary  writers,  and  of  their  immediate 
fucceflors,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  flrongelt 
hiftorical  demonftration  that  can  poflibly  be 
defired. 

It  is  not  the  fame  with  regard  to  thofe  exag¬ 
gerated  relations,  which  the  conquerors  of  Peru 
publifhed  concerning  the  grandeur  and  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  the  monuments  of  all  kinds  that  they  had 
found  there.  The  defire  of  adding  great  lufrre  to 
the  glory  of  their  triumphs  might  poflibly  mif- 
lead  them.  Perhaps,  without  being  convinced 
themfelves,  they  ftudied  to  impofe  on  their  own 
country  and  on  foreign  nations.  The  firit  tefri- 
monies,  and  thofe  even  were  contradictory,  have 
been  invalidated  by  fucceeding  accounts,  and  at 
laft  totally  deftroyed,  when  men  of  enlightened 
underftandings  had  vifited  this  celebrated  part  of 
the  new  hemifphere. 

We  mu  ft,  therefore,  conflder  as  fabulous  the  re¬ 
port  of  that  prodigious  multitude  of  towns  built 
with  fo  much  labour  and  expence.  If  there  were 
fo  many  fuperb  cities  in  Peru,  why  do  none  exift, 
except  Cufco  and  Quito,  befides  thofe  the  con¬ 
queror  built  ?  Whence  comes  it  that  we  do  not 

find 
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b  o^o  k  find  even  , the  ruins  of  any  of  thofe  of  which  fuck 
pompous  defcriptions  have  been  pubiifhed  ? 

We  muff:  confider  as  fabulous  the  account  of 

. 

thofe  majefiic  palaces,  defiined  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  the  Incas,  in  the  place  of  their  refidence, 
and  in  their  travels.  The  royal  manfions  fo  much 
boafted  of  were  nothing  but  flints  placed  one  up¬ 
on  another,  and  covered  with  a  reddifh  clay. 

We  mull  confider  as  fabulous  the  relation  of 
thofe  .fortified  places,  which  defended  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  the  empire.  Would  it  have  been  con¬ 
quered  in  fo  fhort  a  time,  if  it  had  been  furnifhed 

i 

with  fu-ch  confiderabie  means  of  defence?  M.  de 
la  Condamine,  who  vifited,  with  that  lcrupulous 
attention  that  diHinguifhes  him,  the  fort  of  Cannar, 
which  is  the  belt  preferved,  and  the  moft  con-' 
fiderable  after  that  of  Cufco,  found  it  to  be  of 
very  fmall  extent,  and  only  ten  feet  high.  A 
people,  who  knew  not  the  ufe  of  pullies,  could 
hardly  raife  their  buildings  higher.  The  fize  of 
the  Hones,  that  were  employed  in  building  thefe 
fortrefles,  has  not  been  lefs  exaggerated.  After 
the  moft  careful  examination,  there  was  not  found 
any  one  of  a  remarkable  fize.  When  thefe  Hones 
were  to  be  tranfported,  cords  were  fafiened  to 
them,  and  a  number  of  men  pufhed,  drew,  and 
rolled  the  weight  along.  A  nation,  which  had 
made  no  greater  progrefs  in  mechanics,  could  not 
execute  any  great  defigns. 

We  mufi  confider  as  fabulous  the  hifiory  of 
thofe  refervoirs  and  aqueducts,  that  are  faid  to 
have  been  worthy  of  the  ancient  Romans.  Nei¬ 
ther 
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ther  of  them  were  ever  to  be  found  in  Peru,  un- 
lefs  we  choofe  to  honour  with  thefe  magnificent 
names  certain  trenches  that  were  made,  wherever 
there  was  an  opportunity,  on  the  declivity  of  hills, 
to  collefl  rain  or  fpring-water,  and  condudl  it  into 
the  fields  and  vallies. 

We  muft  alfo  confider  as  fabulous  the  aifplay 
of  thofe  fuperb  roads  which  rendered  communi¬ 
cation  fo  eafy.  The  great  roads  of  Peru  were  no- 

« 

thing  more  than  two  rows  of  flakes  difpofed  in  a 
line,  and  intended  for  no  other  purpofe  but  to 
point  out  the  way  to  travellers.  There  was  no 
road  of  any  confequence,  except  that  which  bore 
the  name  of  the  Incas,  and  which  traverfed  the 
whole  empire.  This,  which  was  the  mod  beau¬ 
tiful  monument  of  Peru,  was  entirely  deflroyed 
during  the  civil  wars  of  the  conquerors. 

We  mufl  alfo  confider  as  fabulous  what  has  been 
faid  of  thofe  bridges  which  are  fo  much  boafled 
of.  How  could  the  Peruvians,  who  were  ignorant 
of  the  method  of  conflrucling  arches,  raife  done 
bridges  ?  But,  had  they  even  been  acquainted  with 
this  art,  would  not  their  want  of  lime  have  ren¬ 
dered  it  almod  impracticable  ?  It  is  certain,  how'- 
ever,  that  the  traveller  was  every  moment  dopped 
in  his  paffage  by  a  great  number  of  torrents  he 
met  with  among  the  mountains.  To  enable  him 
to  pafs  thefe,  a  long  cord  of  oner,  on  which  flid 
a  bafket  that  held  at  mod  four  men,  was  extend¬ 
ed  from  one  bank  to  the  other.  The  number  of 
cords  was  afterwards  multiplied,  and  hurdles 
were  fixed  upon  them,  by  which  a  greater  number 
of  people  eroded  at  the  fame  time.  The  Spa- 
Vol.  II,  I  i  niards* 
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niards,  who  feem  born  to  deftroy,  and  not  to 
build,  have  not  failed  to  adopt  fo  marvellous  an 
invention. 

We  muff  alfo  confider  as  fabulous  what  hath 
been  written  on  the  fignffication  of  qtiippos .  Thefe 
were,  fay  the  Spaniards,  regifters  made  of  cords; 
in  which,  by  means  of  different  knots  and  differ¬ 
ent  colours,  the  Peruvians  expreffed  every  thing 
they  wilhed.  The  remembrance  of  any  effential 
points  of  hiftory,  manners,  and  ceremonies,  was 
perpetuated  by  knots ;  and  fmall  ftrings,  tied  to 
the  principal  cords,  recalled  to  their  minds  circum- 
fcances  of  lefs  importance.  Thefe  memoirs  were 
depofited  in  the  cufcody  of  officers  appointed  by 
public  authority,  and  an  entire  confidence  was 
placed  in  their  integrity.  In  reality,  thefe  lin¬ 
gular  annals  exhibited  no  regular  narrative,  and 
could  only  ferve  for  certain  calculations,  or  for 
preferring  the  memory  of  fome  particular  event. 

The  Spaniards  do  not  deferve  more  credit, 
when  they  tell  us  of  thole  baths  that  were  made 
of  filver  and  gold,  as  well  as  the  pipes  that  fup- 
plied  them  ;  of  thofe  gardens  full  of  trees,  whole 
{lowers  were  of  filver,  and  the  fruit  gold,  and  where 
the  eye,  being  deceived,  miftook  art  for  nature ;  of 
thofe  fields  of  maize,  the  ferns  of  which  were  of 
filver,  and  the  ears  of  gold;  of  thofe  baffo-relievos, 
in 'which  the  herbs  and  plants  were  fj  admirably 
exhibited,  that  whoever  law  was  tempted  to  gather 
them;  of  thofe  clreffes  covered  over  with  grains  of 
gold  more  delicate  than  the  feed  of  pearl,  and- the 
workmanfhip  of  which  the  ableff  artiffs  of  Europe 
could  not  have  equalled.  We  fhall  not  fay,  that 

thefe 
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thefe  works  were  not  worthy  to  be  preferved,  be- 
caufe  they  never  have  been.  If  the  Greek  ftatua- 
ries  in  their  compofitions  had  only  employed  pre¬ 
cious  metals,  it  is  probable  that  few  of  the  capital 
productions  of  Greece  would  have  reached  us. 
But,  if  we  may  judge  of  what  hath  perifhed  by 
what  (till  remains,  we  may  be  certain  that  the  Peru¬ 
vians  had  made  no  progrefs  in  the  art  of  defigning. 
The  vafes,  which  have  efcaped  the  ravages  of  time, 
will  ferve  as  a  fignaj  proof  of  the  induflry  of  the 
Indians  to  fupply  their  want  of  iron  tools  j  but  they 
will  never  be  confidered  as  monuments  of  their  ge¬ 
nius.  Several  figures  of  animals,  and  of  infers, 
in  maffive  gold,  which  were  long  preferved  in  the 
treafury  of  Quito,  were  not  more  perfect.  We 
cannot  any  longer  judge  of  them ;  for  they  were 
melted  dowrn  in  1740,  in  order  to  furnifh  fuccours 
for  Carthagena,  that  was  then  befieged  by  the 
Englifli ;  and  there  was  not  found  in  all  Peru  a 
Spaniard  curious  enough  to  purchafe  a  fingle  piece 
at  the  bare  weight. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  appears  clearly, 
that  the  Peruvians  had  made  fcarce  any  advances 
in  the  abftrad  fciences ;  they  even  wanted  words 
to  exprefs  moral  or  metaphyfical  ideas.  Moft  of 
the  fciences  depend  on  the  progrefs  of  the  arts,  and 
jfchefe  on  accidents  which  do  not  occur  naturally, 
but  in  a  courfe  of  feveral  centuries,  and  of  which 
the  greateft  part  never  happen  among  people  who 
have  no  intercourfe  with  enlightened  nations. 

If  we  reduce  all  thefe  accounts  to  the  fimple 
truth,  we  lhall  find  that  the  Peruvians  had  arrived 
at  the  art  of  fufing  gold  and  filver  that  they  even 
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poffeffed  the  fecret,  which  is  loft  in  Europe,  of 
giving  copper  a  temper  like  to  that  we  give  to 
fteel;  but  that,  though  they  were  acquainted 
with  iron,  they  had  never  arrived  at  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  forging  that  metal,  which  is  the  very 
foundation  of  all  arts.  They  never  conceived  the 
idea  of  baking  bricks  or  tiles,  the  materials  of 
which  they  had  always  at  hand.  They  executed 
however  things  lefs  commodious  and  more  diffi¬ 
cult.  The  view  of  torrents,  which  they  faw  hol¬ 
lowing  out  beds  for  themfelves  in  rocks,  probably 
gave  them  the  idea  of  cutting  ftones.  With 
hatchets  of  flint,  and  inceflant  friction,  they  con¬ 
trived  to  fquare  them,  to  make  them  anfwer  to 
each  other,  to  give  them  the  fame  height,  and  to 
join  them  without  cement.  Unfortunately  thefe 
inftruments  had  not  the  fame  effeft  on  wood,  as 
they  had  upon  ftone.  Thus  it  happened  that  the 
fame  man  who  lhaped  the  granite,  and  who  drilled 
the  emerald,  never  knew  how  to  join  timber  by 
mortifes,  tenons,  and  pins;  it  was  faftened  to  the 
walls  only  by  rallies.  The  moft  remarkable  build¬ 
ings  had  only  a  covering  of  ftraw,  fupported  by 
poles,  like  the  tents  of  our  armies.  They  had 
only  one  floor,  had  no  light  but  by  the  entrance, 
and  it  confifted  only  of  detached  apartments,  that 
had  no  communication  with  each  other. 

But  whatever  were  the  arts  which  the  Spa¬ 
niards  found  in  the  country  of  the  Incas,  they 
could  not  prevent  the  empire  from  fubmitting  to 
its  conquerors.  A  moment  of  reliftance  longer, 
and  perhaps  the  Peruvians  had  been  free.  The 
conquerors  had  differences  to  fettle  among  them¬ 
felves. 
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/elves,  which  did  not  admit  of  a  divifion  of  their  B  yX°  K 
forces.  ‘ 

The  firfl  intelligence  of  Pizarro’s  fuccefs  had 
no  fooner  been  carried  to  Panama,  but  Almagro,  niards? 

ter  their 

his  principal  affociate,  fet  out  with  the  utmoit  eX-  conquelfc  of 
pedition  with  new  adventurers,  to  fhare  the  trea-  Pc 
lures,  lands,  and  government  of  Peru.  There 
was  in  this  claim  an  appearance  of  equity,  which 
the  author  of  the  difcovery  was  not  difpofed  to 
admit.  From  that  time  jealoufy  and  hatred  pre¬ 
vailed  among  them.  There  were  two  chiefs,  two 
parties,  and  two  armies;  and  foon  after,  by 
means  of  a  forced  accommodation,  two  govern- 
.  ments. 

From  the  collifion  of  thefe  fadtions  necefTarily 
refulted  difturbances  of  a  new  kind.  Civil  wars 
commonly  originate  from  tyranny  and  anarchy. 

A  power  without  limits,  and  a  liberty  without 
reftraint,  muft  produce  the  fame  confequences. 

The  magiftrate  looks  upon  the  people  only  as  fo 
many  rebels  to  his  authority ;  and  the  people  in 
their  turn  only  regard  him  as  an  ufurper.  Reafon 
is  not  fufficiently  powerful  to  regulate  claims  fo 
repugnant  to  each  other.  The  decifion  of  rights 
is  referred  to  the  fword;  and  he  who  is  victorious 
is  found  to  have  the  belt  caufe. 

Though  the  interefts  which  divided  the  Spa¬ 
niards  in  Peru  were  not  of  fuch  importance,  yet 
they  were  attended  with  the  fame  if  not  greater 
exceifes.  Almagro  and  his  adherents  had  paffed 
the  fea  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  enrich  them- 
felves  with  the  gold  of  the  country.  They  had  ac¬ 
quired  lefs  than  their  opponents,  and  therefore 
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B  ®  o  K  wanted  to  wreft  it  from  them  by  the  fword.  Whe¬ 
ther  Pizarro  thought  his  prefence  neceffary  elfe- 


where,  or  whether,  as  he  himfelf  faid,  he  felt  a 
relu6lance  to  fight  againft  his  old  friend,  he  com¬ 
mitted  to  his  brother  Fernando  the  charge  of 
conquering  him ;  and  his  hopes  were  not  difap- 
pointed.  Almagro  was  beaten,  and  made  prifo- 
ner,  on  the  banks  of  the  Apurimac,  on  the  6th  of 
April  1538.  The  conqueror,  who  had  private 
revenge  to  gratify,  judged  that  the  author  of  thefe 
difturbances  ought  not  to  live.  This  great  facri- 
fi.ce  he  offered  up,  for  the  fake,  as  ne  'faid,  of  the 
public  tranquillity. 

The  partifans  of  Almagro,  being  difperfed  by 
the  death  of  their  chief,  conducted  themfelves 
with  great  prudence  and  circumfpection.  The 
abfence  of  Fernando,  who  was  gone  to  Europe, 
either  to  folicit  a  reward,  or  to  juftify  his  feverity, 
according  to  the  difpofitions  he  fhould  find  pre¬ 
dominant  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  appeared  to 
have  extinguiflied  in  their  bofom  all  refentment. 
They  feemed  to  ftudy  nothing  but  how  to  obtain, 
the  good-will  of  the  perfon  who  had  it  in  his 
power  to  difpenfe  favours  to  all.  By  means  of 
the  confidence  which  they  had  the  happinefs  to, 
infpire,  they  lived  without  molefcation,  infenfibly 
drew  nearer  to  each  other,  and  found  a  chief  to 
head  their  united  forces  in  the  fon  of  a  man  whofe 

•  f  -  y  / 

lofs  they  had  never  ceafed  to  deplore.  The  death 
of  Francis  Pizarro  was  folemnly  and  unanimoufly 
decreed  among  them. 

On  the  day  fixed,  which  was  in  the  month  of 
June  1541,  the  confpiratqrs  at  mid-day  croffed 
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the  ftreets  of  Lima.  They  had  preferred  the  light  B  °VI°  K 
of  day  to  the  obfcurity  of  the  night,  in  order  '  -v  * 
by  that  means  to  prepoffefs  the  multitude  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  juftice  of  their  '‘projedts,  or  the  juft- 
nefs  of  their  meafures,  and  to  prevent  even  an 
idea  of  an  attempt  to  fruftrate  them*  Their  ftra- 
tagem  fucceeded :  no  one  gave  the  alarm ;  and 
the  conqueror  of  fo  many  vaft  kingdoms  was 
quietly  maffacred  in  the  center  of  a  town  that  he 
had  founded,  and  whofe  inhabitants  were  com- 
pofed  of  his  creatures,  his  fervants,  his  relations, 
his  friends,  or  his  foldiers.  Thofe  whom  they 
judged  mo  ft  likely  to  revenge  his  death,  were 
murdered  after  him  :  their  fury  fpread  itfelf,  and 
every  one  who  dared  to  fhew  himfelf  in  the  ftreets 
and  in  the  fquares  was  regarded  as  an  enemy, 
and  put  to  the  fword.  Inftantly  the  houfes  and 
temples  were  filled  with  (laughter,  and  prefent- 
ed  nothing  but  mangled  carcafes.  Thefpiritof 
avarice,  which  induced  them  to  confider  the  rich 
merely  as  partifans  of  the  old  government,  was 
ftill  more  furious  than  that  of  hatred,  and  be¬ 
came  more  active,  more  fufpicious,  and  more 
implacable.  The  reprefentation  of  a  place  carried 
by  aftault  by  a  barbarous  nation  would  commu¬ 
nicate  but  an  imperfedt  idea  of  that  fpectacle  of 
horror  which  thefe  ruffians  now  exhibited,  who 
wreftedfrom  their  accomplices,  the  booty  of  which 
they  had  difappointed  them. 

This  cruel  maftacrewas  followed  by  enormities 
of  another  kind.  The  foul  of  young  Almagro 
feems  to  have  been  formed  for  tyranny.  Every 
one  who  had  been  in  employment  under  the  ad- 
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verfary  of  his  family  was  inhumanly  profcribecL 
The  ancient  magistrates  were  depofech  The  troops 
were  put  under  the  command  of  new  officers. 
The  royal  treasury,  and  the  wealth  of  thofe  who 
perifhed  or  were  abfent,  were  Seized  upon  by  the 
ufurper.  His  accomplices,  attached  to  his  fortune 
by  being  partakers  of  his  crimes,  were  forced  to 
give  their  Support  to  undertakings  which  filled 
them  with  horror.  Thofe  among  them  who  Suf¬ 
fered  their  uneafinefs  at  thefe  proceedings  to 
tranfpire,  were  either  put  to  death  in  private, 
or  perifhed  on  a  Scaffold.  During  the  confuiion, 
in  which  a  revolution  fo  unexpended  had  plunged 
Peru,  Several  provinces  Submitted  to  this  mon- 
ffer,  who  caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  gover¬ 
nor  in  the  capital ;  and  he  marched  into  the  heart 
of  the  empire,  to  complete  the  reduction  of  every 
place  that  oppofed,  or  hefitated  to  acknowledge 
him. 

A  multitude  of  ruffians  joined  him  on  his 
march.  His  army  breathed  nothing  but  vengeance 
and  plunder:  every  thing  gave  way  before  it.  If 
the  military  talents  of  the  general  had  equalled 
the  ardour  of  his  troops,  the  war  had  ended  here. 
Unhappily  for  Almagro,  he  had  loft  his  conduc¬ 
tor,  John  de  Herrada.  His  inexperience  made 
him  fall  into  the  Shares  that  were  laid  for  him  by" 
Pedro  Alvares,  who  had  put  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  the  oppofite  party.  He  loft,  in  attempting  to 
unravel  his  plots,  that  time  that  he  ought  to  have 
employed  in  fighting.  In  thefe  circumftances,  an 
event,  which  no  one  could  have  forefeen,  happen¬ 
ed  to  change  the  face  of  affairs, 
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The  licentiate  Yaca  di  Caftro,  who  had  been  B  K 
fent  from  Europe  to  try  the  murderers  of  old  Al-  v* 
magro,  arrived  at  Peru.  As  he  was  appointed  to 
aflume  the  government  in  cafe  Pizarro  was  no 
more,  all  who  had  not  fold  themfelves  to  the  ty¬ 
rant  haftened  to  acknowledge  him.  Uncertainty 
and  jealoufy,  which  had  for  too  long  a  time  kept 
them  difperfed,  were  no  longer  an  obfcacle  to 
their  re-union.  Caftro,  who  was  as  refolute  as  if 
he  had  grown  old  in  the  fervice,  did  not  fuffer 
their  impatience  to  languifh,  but  inftantly  led 
them  againft  the  enemy.  The  two  armies  en¬ 
gaged  at  Chapas  on  the  16th  of  September  1542, 
and  fought  with  inexpreflible  obftinacy.  Vidlory, 
after  having  wavered  a  long  time,  at  the  clofe  of 
the  day  decided  in  favour  of  that  party  whofe 
caufe  was  the  moft  juft.  Thofe  among  the  rebels 
who  were  moft  guilty,  dreading  to  languifh  under 
difgraceful  tortures,  provoked  the  conquerors  to 
murder  them,  crying  out,  like  men  in  defpair,  It 
was  I  who  killed  Pizarro .  Their  chief  was  taken 
prifoner,  and  died  on  the  fcaffold. 

While  thefe  fcenes  of  horror  were  tranfadting  in 
America,  the  Spaniards  in  Europe  were  employed 
in  finding  out  expedients  to  terminate  them ; 
though  no  meafures  had  been  taken  to  prevent 
them.  Peru  had  only  been  made  fubjedt  to  the  au¬ 
dience  of  Panama,  which  was  too  remote  to  fuper- 
intend  the  maintenance  of  good  order,  and  had  too 
little  influence  to  make  its  decrees  refpedted.  A 
fupreme  tribunal  was  then  eftablifhed  at  Lima  for 
the  difpenfation  ofjuftice,  which  was  to  be  invefted 
With  authority  fufflcient  to  enforce  and  to  reward 
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'  ’»■  , 
book  a  due  obedience  to  the  laws.  Blafco  Nunez  Vela, 

*  _  who  prefided  in  it  as  viceroy,  arrived  in  1 544, 
attended  by  his  fubordinates  in  office,  and  found 
every  thing  in  the  moil  dreadful  diforder. 

We  muft  judge  of  thofe  revolutions  which  are 
produced  by  civil  wars  by  the  caufes  from  which 
they  fpring.  When  an  abhorrence  of  tyranny 
and  the  natural  love  of  liberty  ftimulate  a  brave 
people  to  take  up  arms,  if  the  goodnefs  of  their 
caufe  is  crowned  with  fuccefs,  the  tranquillity  that 
follows  this  tranfitory  calamity  is  an  aera  of  the 
greateft  happinefs.  The  vigour,  which  hath  been 
excited  in  the  foul  of  every  individual,  manifefts 
itfelf  in  his  manners.  The  fmall  number  of  citi¬ 
zens  who  have  been  witnefles  and  inftruments.  of 

•V-  ;  .  •  r  •  m 

fuch  troubles,  poffefs  more  moral  flrength  than  the 
moil  populous  nations.  Jufiice  and  power  are 
united  :  and  every  man  is  aftonifhed  to  find  that 
he  occupies  that  very  place  which  nature  had 

marked  out  for  liim.  But  when  civil  wars  proceed 

■ 

from  a  corrupt  fourc'e ;  when  (laves  fight  about 
the  choice  of  a  tyrant ;  when  the  ambitious  contend 
in  order  to  opprefs,  and  robbers  quarrel  for  the 
fake  of  fpoil  ;  the  peace  which  terminates  thefe 
horrors  is  fcafcely  preferable  to  the  war  which 
gave  them  birth.  Criminals  affume  the  place  of 
thofe  judges  who  difgraced  them,  and  become  the 
oracles  of  thofe  laws  which  they  have  infulted. 
Men  ruined  by  their  extravagancies  and  debau¬ 
cheries  infult,  with  an  overbearing  pomp,  thofe 
virtuous  citizens  whofe  patrimony  they  have  in¬ 
vaded.  In  this  ftate  of  utter'confufion,  the  paffions 
only  are  attended  to.  Avarice  feeks  to  grow  rich 
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without  any  trouble,  vengeance  to  gratify  its  re-  : 
fentments  without  fear,  licentioufnefs  to  throw  off 
every  reftraint,  and  difcontent  to  occafion  a  total 
fubverfion  of  affairs.  The  phrenzy  of  carnage  is 
fucceeded  by  that  of  debauchery.  The  facred 
bed  of  innocence  or  of  marriage  is  polluted  with 
blood,  adultery,  and  brutal  violence.  The  fury 
of  the  multitude  rejoices  in  deftroying  every  thing 
it  cannot  enjoy ;  and  thus  in  a  few  hours  perifh 
the  monuments  of  many  centuries. 

If  fatigue,  an  entire  laflitude,  or  fome  lucky 
accidents,  fufpend  thefe  calamities,  the  habit  of 
wickednefs,  murder,  and  contempt  of  laws,  which 
necelfarily  fubfifh  after  fo  much  confufion,  is  a 
leaven  ever  ready  to  ferment.  Generals  who  no 
longer  have  any  command,  licentious  foldiers 
without  pay,  and  the  people  fond  of  novelty  in 
hopes  of  changing  their  ftate  for  a  better ;  this 
fituation  of  things,  and  thefe  means  of  confufion, 
are  always  in  readinefs  for  the  firft  faflious  perfon 
who  knows  how  to  avail  himfelf  of  them. 

Such  was  the  dilpofition  of  the  Spaniards  in 
Peru,  when  Nunez  appeared  among  them.  It 
was  necehhry  that  a  change  iliould  take  place,  that 
their  ferocity  fhould  be  foftened,  that  the  men  who 
had  always  lived  in  independence  fhould  be  curb¬ 
ed,  that  infatiable  avarice  iliould  be  checked,  that 
injuibice  itfelf  iliould  be  brought  back  to  principles 
of  equity,  that  thofe  who  had  attended  to  nothing 
but  their  own  private  interefts  fhould  be  brought 
concur  to  the  public  good,  that  adventurers 
who  had  even  forgotten  the  name  of  their  country 

jfhould  be  converted  into  citizens,  that  property 
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fhould  be  eftablifhed  where  before  the  law  of  force- 
had  only  been  obeyed,  that  order  fhould  arife 
from  the  midft  of  confufion,  in  a  word,  that 
monflers  fhould  be  transformed  into  men. 

So  great  a  work  would  have  required  a  pro¬ 
found  genius,  a  conciliatory  temper,  an  inflexible 
patience,  extenfive  views,  a  pliant  character,  and 
many  other  qualities  which  are  feldom  united. 
Nunez  had  none  of  thefe  advantages.  Nature  had 
only  given  him  probity,  firmnefs,  and  ardour ;  and 
he  had  taken  no  pains  to  improve  thefe  gifts.  With 
thefe  virtues,  which  were  almoft  defers  in  his  fili¬ 
ation,  he  began  to  fulfil  his  commiflion,  without 
regard  to  places,  perfons,  or  circumflances. 

Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  all  intelligent 
perfons,  who  wifhed  that  he  fhould  wait  for  frefh 
inflru£tions  from  Europe,  he  publifhed  ordinances, 
which  declared  that  the  lands  the  conquerors  had 
feized  fhould  not  pafs  to  their  descendants,  and 
which  difpofleiTed  thofe  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  civil  commotions.  All  the  Peruvians  who  had 
been  enflaved  by  monks,  bifhops,  and  perfons 
belonging  to  the  government,  were  declared  free. 
Thofe  who  belonged  to  other  mailers  were  to 
be  freed  from  their  Shackles  at  the  death  of  their 
oppreflfors.  They  could  no  longer  be  compelled 
to  bury  themfelves  in  the  mines,  nor  could  any 
kind  of  labour  be  exacted  from  them  without 
payment.  Their  tribute  was  fixed.  The  Spa¬ 
niards  who  travelled  on  foot  were  deprived  of 
the  right  of  taking  three  Indians  to  carry  their 
baggage ;  and  thofe  who  travelled  on  horfeback, 
of  the  right  of  taking  five.  The  caciques  were 

discharged 
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difcharged  from  the  obligation  of  furnifhing  the  B  K 

traveller  and  his  retinue  with  provifions  gratis.  - v — ' 

Other  tyrannical  eftablifhments  alfo  would  foon 
have  been  profcribed ;  and  the  conquered  people 
were  on  the  eve  of  being  fheltered  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  laws,  which  would  at  leaft  have  tem¬ 
pered  the  rigours  of  the  right  of  conqueft,  if  even 
they  had  not  entirely  repaired  the  injuftice  of 
them ;  but  it  Ihould  feem  that  the  Spanifh  go¬ 
vernment  was  only  to  be  unfortunate  in  the  good 
it  attempted  to  effect. 

A  change  fo  unexpected  filled  thofe  with  con¬ 
firmation  who  faw  their  fortunes  wrefted  from 
them,  or  who  loft  the  flattering  hope  of  tranfmit- 
ting  theirs  to  their  pofferity.  Even  thofe  who 
were  not  affected  by  thefe  intereited  views,  being 
accuftomed  to  look  upon  the  Indians  as  the  inftru- 
ments  and  victims  of  their  avarice,  had  no  concep¬ 
tion  that  any  other  ideas  could  prevail  concerning 
them.  From  aftonifhment  they  proceeded  to  in¬ 
dignation,  murmuring,  andfedition.  The  viceroy 
was  degraded,  put  in  irons,  and  banifhed  to  a 
defert  ifland,  till  he  could  be  conveyed  to  Spain. 

Gonzales  Pizarro  was  then  returned  from  a 
hazardous  expedition,  which  had  carried  him  as 
far  as  the  river  of  the  Amazons,  and  had  em¬ 
ployed  him  long  enough  to  prevent  him  from 
taking  a  part  in  thofe  revolutions  which  had  fo 
rapidly  fucceeded  each  other.  The  anarchy  he 
found  prevailing  at  his  return,  infpired  him  with 
the  idea  of  feizing  the  fupreme -authority.  His 
fame  and  his  forces  made  it  impoffible  that  this 

Ihould  be  refufed  him  *  but  his  ufurpation  was 
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marked  with  fo  many  enormities,  that  Nunez  wa3 
regretted.  He  was  recalled  from  exile,  and  foon 
collected  a  fufficient  number  of  forces  to  enable 
him  to  take  the  field.  Civil  commotions  were 
then  renewed  with  extreme  fury  by  both  parties. 
No  quarter  was  a  [keel  or  given  on  either  fide. 
The  Indians  took  part  in  this,  as  they  had  done 
in  the  preceding  wars ;  fome  ranged  themfelves 
tinder  the  ftandard  of  the  viceroy,  others  under 
the  banners  of  Gonzales.  From  fifteen  to  twenty 
thoufand  of  thefe  unhappy  wretches,  who  were 
fcattered  about  in  each  army,  dragged  up  the 
artillery,  levelled  the  roads,  carried  the  baggage, 
and  deftroyed  one  another.  Their  conquerors  had 
taught  them  to  be  fanguinary.  After  a  variety  of 
advantages  for  a  long  time  alternately  obtained, 
fortune  at  length  favoured  the  rebellion  under  the 
walls  of  Quito  in  the  month  of  January,  in  the  _ 
year  1545.  Nunez  and  the  greateft  part  of  his 
men  were  maffacred  on  this  dreadful  day. 

Pi  zarro  took  the  road  of  Lima,-  where  they 
were  deliberating  on  the  ceremonies  with  which  , 
they  fhould  receive  him.  Some  officers  wiihed 
that  a  canopy  fhould  be  carried  for  him  to  march 
under, ,  after  the  manner  of  kings.  Others,  with 
adulation  kill  more  extravagant,  pretended  that 
part  of  the  walls  of  the  town,  and  even  fome 
houfes,  muft  be  pulled  down  ;  as  was  the  cuftom  - 
at  Rome,  when  a  general  obtained  the  honours 
of  a  triumph.  Gonzales  contented  himfelf  with 
making  his  entrance  on  horfeback,  preceded  by 
his  lieutenant,  who  marched  on  foot.  Four  bi- 
fn ops  accompanied  him,  and  he  was  followed  by 
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the  magiftrates.  The  ftreets  were  ftrewn  with  book 


flowers,  and  the  air  refounded  with  the  noife  of 
bells  and  various  mufical  inftruments.  This  ho¬ 


mage  totally  turned  the  head  of  a  man  naturally 
haughty,  and  of  confined  ideas.  He  fpoke  and 
adted  in  the  moil  defpotic  manner. 

H  ad  Gonzales  pofTeffed  judgment  and  the  ap- 


pearance  of  moderation,  it  would  have  been  pof- 


fible  for  him  to  render  himfelf  independent.  The 
principal  perfons  of  his  party  wilhed  it.  The  ma¬ 


jority  would  have  beheld  this  event  with  indiffe¬ 


rence,  and  the  reft  would  have  been  obliged  to 
confent  to  it.  Blind  cruelties,  infatiable  avarice* 
and  unbounded  pride,  altered  thefe  difpofitions. 
Even  thofe,  whole  interefts  were  more  connected 
with  thofe  of  the  tyrant,  wifned  for  a  deliverer. 

Such  a  deliverer  arrived  from  Europe  in  the 
perfon  of  the  licentiate  Pedro  de  la  Gafca.  The 
fquadron  and  the  provinces  of  the  mountains  im¬ 
mediately  declared  for  a  perfon  who  was  inverted 
with  a  lawful  authority  to  govern  them.  Thofe 
who  lived  concealed  in  deferts,  caverns,  and  forefts* 
quitted  their  retreats  to  join  him.  Gonzales,  who 
faw  no  refource  left  to  fupport  him  but  in  fome 
great  atchievement,  took  the  road  of  Culco,  with 
a  refolution  to  give  battle.  At  fome  leagues  dis¬ 
tance  from  this  place  he  met  the  royal  army,  and 
attacked  it  on  the  9th  of  June,  1548.  One  of 
his  lieutenants,  feeing  him  abandoned  at  tne  firrt 
charge  by  his  beft  foldiers,  advifed  him  to  throw 
himfelf  into  the  enemy’s  battalions,  and  perifh 
like  a  Roman :  but  this  weak  man  chofe  rather 
to  furrender*  and  end  his  life  on  a  fcaffold.  Car- 
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book  vaial,  a  more  able  warrior,  and  more  ferocious 
vii.  J  - 
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than  himfelf,  was  quartered.  This  madman,  when 
he  was  expiring,  boaded  that  he  had  maflacred 
with  his  own  hand  fourteen  hundred  Spaniards, 
and  twenty  thouland  Indians. 

Such  was  the  lad  fcene  of  a  tragedy,  of  which 
every  aft  has  been  marked  with  blood.  The  go¬ 
vernment  was  moderate  enough  not  to  continue 
the  profcriptions ;  and  the  remembrance  of  the 
horrid  calamities  they  had  differed  kept  the  Spa¬ 
niards  in  the  bounds  of  fubjeftion.  What  dill  re¬ 
mained  of  that  commotion  that  had  been  raifed  in 
their  minds  infenfibly  fank  into  a  calm,  like  the  agi¬ 
tation  of  waves  after  a  long  and  furious  temped. 

With  regard  to  the  Peruvians,  the  mod  cruel 
meafures  were  taken  to  render  it  impoflible  for 
them  to  rebel.  Tupac  Amaru,  the  heir  of  their 
lad  king,  had  taken  refuge  in  lome  remote  moun¬ 
tains,  where  he  lived  in  peace.  There  he  was  fa 
clofely  furrounded  by  the  troops  which  had  been 
fent  out  againd  him,  that  he  was  forced  to  fur- 
render.  The  viceroy  Francis  de  Toledo  caufed 
him  to  be  accufed  of  leveral  crimes  that  he  had 
not  committed,  and  for  which  he  was  beheaded 
in  1571.  All  the  other  defcendants  of  the  Incas 
fhared  the  fame  fate,  under  pretence  that  they  had 
confpired  againd  their  conquerors.  The  horror  of 
thefe  enormities  excited  fo  univerfal  an  indignation 
both  in  the  Old  and  New  world,  that  Philip  II. 
thought  himfelf  obliged  to  difavow  them  3  but 
the  infamous  policy  of  this  prince  was  fo  noto¬ 
rious,  that  no  credit  was  given  to  this  appearance 
of  his  judice  and  humanity. 

2  From 
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From  this  execrable  period*  there  hath  only 
been  one  trifling  infurrection  in  Peru.  An  Indian* 
of  the  province  of  Xauxa*  who  declared  himfelf 
of  the  blood  of  the  Incas*  was  proclaimed  king 
in  1742.  His  countrymen*  who  flattered  them- 
felves  that  they  fhould  foon  recover  their  religion* 
their  laws*  their  lands*  and  their  glory*  flocked 
in  crowds  to  his  ftandard :  but  they  were  beaten 
and  difperfed,  after  having  made  a  confiderable 
progrefs.  The  prifoners  declared  that  this  con- 
ipiracy  hkd  been  brooding  for  thirty  years.  A  An¬ 
gular  example  in  hiilory*  and  which  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  moft  authentic  proof  of  the  hatred 
of  the  Peruvians  againft  the  Spaniards. 

The  empire  of  Peru*  at  the  time  it  was  fub- 
dued*  extended  along  the  South  Sea*  from  the 
river  of  Emeralds  to  Chili,  and  on  the  land  ficle 
to  Popayan*  according  to  fome  geographers.  It 
contained  within  its  extent  that  famous  chain 
of  mountains  which  rifes  in  the  Terra  Magel- 
lanica*  and  is  gradually  loft  in  Mexico,  in  order 
to  unite*  as  it  fhould  feem*  the  fouthern  parts  of 
America  with  the  northern.  Its  territory*  which  is 
very  irregular*  may  be  divided  into  three  piaffes. 

The  principal  Cordeleras  form  the  firft :  tire 
fummits  of  thefe*  fays  M.  de  la  Condamine*  are 
loft  in  the  clouds*  and  almoft  all  of  them  are 
covered  with  enormous  maffes  of  fnow  as  old  as 
the  world.  From  feveral  of  thefe  fummits*  which 
have  in  part  tumbled  down*  and  from  thefe  im- 
menfe  heaps  of  fnow*  torrents  of  fmoke  and  flame 
iftue.  Such  are  the  fummits  of  Colopaxi,  Ton- 
gourargua,  and  Sangai.  The  greateft  part  of  the 
Vql.  II.  Kk  reft 
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reft  have  formerly  been  volcanos,  or  will  proba¬ 
bly  one  day  become  fuch.  Hiftory  has  only  pre¬ 
ferred  to  us  the  asra  of  their  eruptions  fince  the 
difcovery  of  America 3  but  the  pumice-ftones, 
the  calcined  earths  with  which  they  are  ftrewn, 
and  the  evident  veftiges  that  the  flame  hath  left/ 
are  authentic  teftimonies  of  the  reality  of  former 
eruptions  *.  their  height  is  prodigious. 

Cayambour,  which  is  fttuated  diredtly  under 
the  equator,  and  Antifona,  which  is  only  five 
leagues  diftant  from  it  to  the  fouth,  are  more 
than  three  thoufand  toifes  high,  reckoning  from 
the  level  of  the  fea  3  and  Chimboraco,  which  is 
near  3220  toifes  high,  furpafles  by  one  third  the 
altitude  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  the  higheft 
mountain  of  the  old  hemifphere.  Pitchincha  and 
Caramon,  where  the  French  Academicians  made 
moft  of  their  obfervations  with  regard  to  the 
figure  of  the  earth,  have  only  2430  and  2470 
toifes  of  abfolute  height  3  and  this  is  the  higheft 
mountain  that  was  ever  afcended.  Eternal  fnows 
have  hitherto  rendered  fummits  of  greater  altitude 
inacceflible. 

From  this  boundary,  which  is  where  the  fnow 
never  melts,  not  even  in  the  torrid  zone,  one 
hardly  fees,  in  defcending  an  hundred  or  an  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  toifes  down,  any  thing  except  naked 
rocks  or  dry  fands  :  a  little  lower,  one  may  per¬ 
ceive  fomemofs  that  covers  the  rocks,  various  kinds 
of  heath,  which,  though  green  and  damp,  make 
a  clear  fire  3  round  hillocks  of  fpungy  earth,  on 
which  grow  fmall  radiated  and  ftarry  plants,  whofe 
petals  are  like  the  leaves  of  yew.  Throughout 
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the  whole  of  this  fpace,  the  fnow  is  only  tempo¬ 
rary  j  but  it  continues  fometimes  whole  weeks  and 
months*  Lower  ftill,  the  ground  is  commonly 
covered  with  a  fort  of  loofe  grafs,  which  rifes 
a  foot  and  a  half  high,  or  two  feet.  This  fpe- 
cies  of  hay  is  the  proper  charaeteriftic  that  dif- 
tinguifhes  the  mountains  which  the  Spaniards  call 
Paramos .  They  only  give  this  name  to  heath, 
or  fuch  uncultivated  ground  that  is  too  high  for 
wood  to  grow  on  it,  or  where  the  rain  feldom 
falls  otherwife  than  in  the  form  of  fnow,  though 
it  immediately  melts.  And,  laftly,  in  defcending 
ftill  lower,  to  the  height  of  about  two  thoufand 
toifes  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  one  fees  it  fome¬ 
times  fnow  and  fometimes  rain. 

* 

When  we  come  down  from  thefe  mountains* 
we  find  others  that  are  lefs  confiderable,  which 
occupy  the  middle  of  Peru.  The  fummit  of  thefe 
is  commonly  cold,  barren,  and  full  of  mines. 
The  vallies  between  them  are  covered  with  nu¬ 
merous  flocks,  and  feem  to  offer  to  agriculture 
the  moft  copious  harvefts.  There  are  feldom 
above  two  months  of  winter  here ;  and  in  the 
greateft  heat  we  need  only  pafs  out  of  the  fun 
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•  into  the  fhade,  to  enjoy  the  temperate  zone.  This 
rapid  alternative  of  fenfation  is  not,  however, 
invariable  in  a  climate,  which,  by  the  difpofition 
alone  of  the  ground,  often  changes  in  the  courfe 
of  a  league.  But  let  it  be  as  it  will,  it  is  always 
found  healthy.  There  is  no  malady  peculiar  to 
thefe  countries,  and  thofe  of  our  climate  feldom 
prevail  there.  An  European  veflel,  however,  in 
1719,  brought  thither  an  epidemic  diforder,  which 
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carried  off  a  great  number  of  Spaniards  and 
Meftees,  and  above  two  hundred  thoufand  Indians. 
A  more  fatal  prefent  ftill3  which  thefe  people  have 
received  in  exchange  for  their  gold,  is  the  fmall- 
pox.  It  fhewed  itfelf  here  for  the  firft  time  in 
1588,  and  has  not  failed  fmce  to  make  at  inter¬ 
vals  inexpreffible  ravages. 

The  people  are  not  lefs  expofed  to  this  fatal 
diftemper  on  the  coafts  known  by  the  name  of 
valleys.1  Their  temperature  As  not  the  fame  as 
is  elfewhere  found  in  the  fame  latitude.  It  is 
very  agreeable ;  and,  though  the  four  feafons  of 
the  year  are  fenlibly  felt  here,  there  is  none  that 
can  with  propriety  be  deemed  inconvenient.  The 
winter  is  the  moil  ftrongly  marked/  This  has 
been  accounted  for  by  the  -winds'  of'  the  fouth 
pole;  which  bring  along  with  them  the  impreffion 
of '  thofe  fnov/s  and  that  ice  from  which  they 
fu*ft  came  m but  this  they  preferve  only  in  part, 
became  they  blow  while  a  thick  fog  lies  upon  the 
earth.  In  reality,  thefe  grofs  vapours  never  re¬ 
gularly  rife  but  towards  noon  $  but  it  is  feldom 
that  they  clifperfe.  The  fky  commonly  continues 
fo  much  covered  with  them,  that  the  rays  of 
the  fun*  which  fometimes  appear,  cannot  but  in 
a -very  (light  manner  mitigate  the  cold. 

-  Whatever  may  be  the  caufe  of  fo  regular  a 
winter  under  the  torrid  zone,  it  is  certain  that 
thefe  valleys,  which  are  covered  with  heaps  of  fand, 
are  abfolutely  barren  for  a  fpace  of  more  than  an 
hundred  leagues,  from  Truxillo  to  Lima.  The 
reft  of  the  coaft  is  lefs  faniy,  h  t  is  mil  too 
much  fo  to  be  fruitful.  N  •  here  found 
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that  can  be  ftyled  fertile,  except  in  fuch  lands  as 
are  watered  by  the  dreams  which  defcend  from  the 
mountains.  * 

Rain  might  contribute  to  impart  to  the  foil 
j  the  fertility  of  which  it  is  deftitute ;  but  it  is  never 
known  to  rain  in  lower  Peru.  Natural  philofophy 
has  exerted  its  efforts  to  difcover  the  caufe  of 
a  phenomenon  fo  extraordinary.  May  it  not  be 
attributed  to  the  fouth-weft  wind,  which  prevails 
there  the  greateff  part  of  the  year ;  and  to  the  pro¬ 
digious  height  of  the  mountains,  whofe  lummit  is 
covered  with,  eternal  ice?  The  country. fituated 
between  both,  being  continually  cooled  on  one 
fide,  and  continually  heated  on  the  other,  main¬ 
tains  fo  equal  a  temperature,  that  the  clouds  which 
rife  can  never  be  condenfed  fo  far  as  to  be  re- 
folved  into  water.  To  this  it  is  owing  that  the 
houfes,  though  only  built  of  crude  brick  or  of  earth 
mixed  with  a  little  grafs,  are  of  eternal  duration. 
Their  covering  is  only  a  fimple  matting,  placed 
horizontally,  with  a  layer  of  afhes  an  inch  deep 
above,  to  abforb  the  moifture  of  the  fog. 

The  fame  reafons  that  prevent  its  raining  in 
the  valleys,  undoubtedly  alfo  hinder  ftorms.  Thofe 
of  their  inhabitants  who  never  travelled  in  the 
mountains,  are  perfect  ftrangers  to  thunder  and 
lightning.  Their  terror  is  equal  to  their  aftonifh- 
ment,  when,  out  of  their  country,  they  firft  behold 
fo  uncommon  a  fpedtacle. 

But  they  have  a  phenomenon  much  more 
||  dangerous  and  dreadful,  and  which,  in  its  confe- 
quences,  leaves  much  deeper  impreffions  in  the 
human  imagination  than  thunder  and  the  ravages 
I  K  k  3  that 
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B  K  ^at  accompany  it.  Earthquakes,  which  in  other 


countries  are  fo  rare  that  whole  generations  pafs 
without  beholding  one,  are  fo  common  in  the 


valleys  of  Peru,  that  they  have  there  contra&ed 


an  habit  of  reckoning  them  as  a  feries  of  dates ; 
and  they  are  fo  much  the  more  memorable,  as  their 


frequent  return  does  not  diminifh  their  violence. 


There  are  few  places  on  this  extenfive  coaft  which 
prefent  not  mod:  dreadful  monuments  of  thefe 
horrible  convulfions  of  the  earth. 

This  phenomenon,  which  is  ever  irregular  in 
its  fudden  returns,  is  however  announced  by  very 
perceptible  omens.  When  the  fhock  is  con- 
fiderable,  it  is  preceded  by  a  murmur  in  the  air, 
the  noife  of  which  is  like  that  of  heavy  rain  falling 
from  a  cloud  that  fuddenly  burfts  and  djfcharges 
its  waters.  This  noife  feems  to  be  the  eifedi:  of  a 
vibration  of  the  air,  which  is  agitated  in  different 
diredtions,  The  birds  are  then  obferved  to  dart 
in  their  flight.  Neither  their  tails  nor  their  wings 
ferve  them  any  longer  as  oars  and  helm  to  fwim 
in  the  fluid  of  the  fkies,  They  dafh  themfelves  in 


pieces  againft  the  walls,  the  trees,  and  the  rocks, 
whether  it  be  that  this  vertigo  of  nature  dazzles 


and  confufes  them,  or  that  the  vapours  of  the 
earth  take  away  their  ftrength  and  power  to  com¬ 
mand  their  movements. 

To  this  tumult  in  the  air  is  added  the  rumbling 
of  the  earth,  whofe  cavities  and  deep  recedes  re¬ 
echo  each  other’s  noifes.  The  dogs  anfwer  thefe 
previous  tokens  of  a  general  diforder  of  nature  by 
howling  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  The  animals 
|top,  and  by  a  natural  inftindt  fpread  out  their  legs 
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that  they  may  not  fall.  Upon  thefe  indications,  ®  V1I> 
the  inhabitants  inftantly  run  out  of  their  houfes,  \r  ' 
with  terror  impreffed  on  their  countenances,  and 
fly  to  fearch  in  the  enclofures  of  public  places,  or 
in  the  fields,  an  afylum  from  the  fall  of  their  roofs. 

The  cries  of  children,  the  lamentations  of  women, 
the  fudden  darknefs  of  an  unexpected  night;  every 
■  thing  combines  to  aggravate  the  too  real  evils  of 
a  dire  calamity,  which  fubverts  every  thing,  by  the 
excruciating  tortures  of  the  imagination,  which  is 
diftrefled  and  confounded,  and  lofes  in  the  con¬ 
templation  of  this  diforder  the  thought  and  cou¬ 
rage  to  remedy  it. 

A  land,  however,  fo  unfteady  on  its  balls,  was 
inhabited.  Amidft  thefe  horrors  of  nature,  which 
might  feem  calculated  to  make  tyrants  and  (laves 
equally  ferocious  and  brutal,  was  formed  a  flourilh- 
I  ing  empire.  Its  population  cannot  reafonably  be 
called  in  queftion,  when  we  behold  felf-evident 
proofs  that  this  happy  people  had  covered  with 
their  colonies  all  the  provinces  that  they  had  con¬ 
quered  ;  when  we  attend  to  the  aftonilhing  num¬ 
ber  of  men  engaged  in  the  fervice  of  government, 
and  deriving  their  fubfiftence  from  the  ftate.  Such 
a  number  of  perfons  employed  neceffarily  imply 
an  immenfe  population,  in  order  to  maintain  with 
|  the  productions  of  the  earth  a  very  numerous  clafs 
of  inhabitants,  who  are  not  themfelves  concerned 
.  in  cultivation. 

By  what  fatality,  then,  hath  it  happened  that 
Peru  is  now  fuch  a  defert  ?  By  tracing  things  to 
their  origin,  we  find  that  thofe  who  conquered  the 
coaft  of  the  South  Sea,  being  ruffians,  without 
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birth.,  education,  and  principle,  originally  com¬ 
mitted  greater  enormities  than  the  conquerors  of 
New  Spain.  The  mother-country  was  a  longer 
time  before  fie  checked  their  ferocity,  which  was 
continually  fomented  by  thofe  long  and  cruel  civil 
wars  that  fucceeded  the  conqueft.  A  fyftem  of 
oppreffion  was  afterwards  eftablifhed,  the  progrefs 
of  which  it  is  proper  to  examine,  with  whatever 
horror  it  may  infpire  us. 

The  Peruvians  were  at  firft  deprived  of  their 
poiTeilions,  as  the  Mexicans  had  been.  Only  a 
part  of  thofe  lands,  which,  in  the  times  of  the 
Incas,  had  been  confecrated  to  public  occafions, 
were  left  to  diem  in  common.  This  portion  hath 
been  gradually  diminifhed  by  the  ufurpations  of 
powerful  people,  and  efpeciaJly  by  the  monks. 
The  produce  of  the  lands  that  remain  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  infirm,  the  aged,  the  widows, 
and  orphans,  is  not  more  refpeffed ;  the  greateft 
part  of  it  is  colleded  in  the  granaries  of  their 
oppreffors. 

The  liberty  of  the  Indians  underwent  the  fame 
fate  as  their  property.  Thofe  who  were  the  flaves 
of  government,  and  were  employed  in  the  labours 
indifpenfably  necelfary  for  new  eftablifhments,  were 
ill-fed  and  ill-clothed.  When  there  was  no  longer 
any  occupation  for  them,  they  were  transferred  to 
private  perfons,  whofe  fiefs  flood  in  need  of  hands 
to  cultivate  them.  In  truth,  thefe  new  m afters 
were  obliged  to  retain  them  in  their  fervice  only 
fix  months,  after  which  they  might  return  to  their 
cottages ;  but  avarice  foon  found  means  to  render 
a  trannent  fervitude  perpetual.  The  wages  regu¬ 
lated 
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Iated  for  thefe  unhappy  wretches  were  infufficient. 
They  were  tempted  by  advance  money,  which  their 
neceffity  led  them  to  accept.  From  that  time  the 
greateft  part  of  them  found  themfelves  engaged 
for  life ;  becaufe  they  had  no  right  of  going  away 
till  they  had  paid  the  debts  which  they  contracted, 
which  their  poverty  rendered  it  impoflible  for  them 
ever  to  do.  Tyranny  was  carried  to  great  lengths 
againft  this  fpecies  of  infolvent  debtors,  who  had 
a  family  3  for  they  put  them  in  prifon.  In  order 
to  obtain  their  enlargement,  their  wives  and  their 
children  were  fecurity  for  them,  and  thefe  became 
as  many  new  Oaves.  Thus  it  was  that  the  yoke 
of  Oavery  was  perpetuated.  The  foie  confidera- 
tion  that  could  have  ferved  as  a  check  to  this 
barbarity  was,  that,  while  the  Spaniards  had  thefe 
Indians,  they  could  not  have  other  Oaves ;  but  it 
was  always  of  fingular  utility,  to  keep  men  whom 
they  had  formed  for  every  purpofe  they  wanted 
them ;  efpecially  manufacturers,  whom  it  would 
always  be  difficult,  often  impodible,  to  replace. 

While  mod:  of  the  Peruvians  belonging  to  the 
crown  fell  in  this  manner  into  a  ftate  of  fervitude, 
thofe  who  had  been  reduced  into  fubjeCtion  at  the 
time  of  the  conqueft  were  hill  more  wretched. 
Though  the  mailer  of  the  diftridt  where  they  dwelt 
had  no  right  to  exaCt  of  them  any  thing  except  a 
tribute,  which  he  ihared  with  the  treafury,  he  ap¬ 
propriated  to  himfelf  all  their  labour.  Oppreffion 
was  carried  to  fuch  lengths,  that  it  routed  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  government.  It  hath  gradually 
fuppreifed  all  this  defpotifm  of  individuls,  and 
there  was  nothing  of  it  remaining  in  1750.  The 
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Indians,  however,  who  feemed  to  be  reflored  to 
liberty  by  this  new  arrangement,  have  only  chang¬ 
ed  the  yoke.  They  have  been  deftined  to  fill  up 
the  vacancy  of  the  Mitayosy  or  royal  Indians,  who 
perifhed  in  the  fervice  of  thofe  to  whom  they  were 
configned  ;  and  their  condition  is  as  wretched  as 
it  was  before. 

Independent  of  this  methodical  and  legal  op- 
preflion,  which  is  exercifed  upon  the  whole  nation, 
there  are  a  number  of  particular  cruelties,  at  which 
humanity  no  lefs  recoils.  It  is  exprefsly  prohibited 
by  law,  that  the  Peruvians  fhould  be  obliged  to 
work  in  the  fubterraneous  mines ;  and  yet  there  is 
no  miner,  who  by  his  influence  or  by  his  profufion 
cannot  compel  them  to  it.  Thefe  unhappy  beings 
are  condemned  to  pay  26  livres  5  fous  *  of  a  poll 
tax,  from  eighteen  years  of  age  to  fifty,  throughout 
the  greatefl  part  of  Peru  :  the  farmers  exad  this 
enormous  tribute  beyond  the  term  fettled,  and 
even  exact  it  twice  a  year,  when  the  acquittances 
have  been  miflayed.  Every  proprietor  of  land, 
who  hath  killed  an  Indian  by  overworking  him,  • 
or  letting  him  want  neceffaries,  is  obliged  to  lofe 
another  Have  out  of  the  number  he  is  allowed  to 
keep  ;  and  there  are  not,  perhaps,  two  inflances 
even  of  this  flight  punifhment  for  a  crime  which 
is  repeated  every  day.  The  law  obliges  all  the 
inhabitants  of  a  village  to  be  enrolled,  in  order  to 
fulfil  in  their  turn  the  obligation  impofed  on  the 
community;  this  deflination  is  never  fulfilled,  un- 
Jefs  by  thofe  who  are  incapable  of  redeeming  them- 
felves  from  the  oppreflion.  When  a  Spaniard  hath 


*  About  1 1,  3  s. 
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ceded  a  portion  of  land  to  a  Peruvian,  in  order  to  B  ^  K 

fix  him  on  his  eftate,  he  has  no  right  to  deprive  v - * — * 

him  of  it  till  the  claufes  of  the  contradfc  have  been 
declared  by  law  to  be  violated :  the  perfons  in 
power  defpife  thefe  forms,  and  refume  their  poffef- 
fions  whenever  their  interefts  or  caprices  prompt 
them  to  it.  Travellers,  who  are  obliged  to  take 
nothing  but  by  mutual  confent,  boldly  feize  every 
thing  that  they  find  in  the  huts.  This  continual 
pillage  prevents  the  Indians  from  having  any  thing, 
even  common  neceffaries.  They  fow  no  maize, 
but  what  is  abfolutely  neceffary  for  them,  and 
they  conceal  it  in  fecret  caverns.  The  heads  of  a 
family  poffefs  alone  the  fecret  of  this  depofit,  and 
go  every  eight  days  there  to  fetch  provifions  for 
the  week.  In  fine,  the  corregidors  have  for  the 
mo  ft  part  appropriated  to  themfelves  the  exclufive 
right  of  felling  to  the  Indians  of  their  diftri£l  the 
merchandile  of  Europe;  and  they  either  make 
them  pay  an  exorbitant  price  for  it,  or 'oblige 
them  to  purchafe  what  they  do  not  want. 

If  the  court  of  Madrid  pretends  that  it  has  pre¬ 
vented  thefe  flagrant  enormities,  by  giving  the 
Peruvians  a  Spanifh  prote&or,  who  is  obliged  to 
defend  them,  and  a  cacique  of  the  country,  who 
is  charged  with  the  management  of  their  affairs, 
it  is  deceived.  The  protestor  annually  receives 
from  each  of  them  13  fous*,  and  the  cacique  fix 
fous  and  a  half  f,  in  his  particular  jurifdi&ion : 
and  this  is  the  only  reformation  that  has  been 
made.  The  protestor  fells  the  Indians  to  any  that 

#  About  7  pence.  f  About  3  pence  halfpenny. 

will 


t  debafed  to  be  able  to  oppofe  this  oppreflion. 

Religion  has  not  more  power  than  the  lawsj 
it  has  Hill  lefs.  The  clergy  are  the  greatefl  ene¬ 
mies  the  Peruvians  have.  They  make  them  work 
without  paying  them ;  and  beat  them  unmercifully 
for  the  moll  trifling  caufes.  When  any  of  thefe 
unhappy  wretches  hath  not  obferved  his  inllruc- 
tions,  he  is  directly  punilhed ;  and  blows  are  the 
paternal  correction  which  thefe  pallors  infliCt. 
No  one  prefumes  to  approach  them  without  fome 
prefent.  They  have  permitted  their  parilhioners 
to  continue  fuch  of  their  ancient  fuperllitions  as  are 
ufeful  to  the  church ;  as  for  inftance^  the  cullom 
of  carrying  a  great  deal  of  provifions  to  the  tombs 
of  the  dead.  The  clergy  fix  an  arbitrary  price 
upon  their  functions.,  and  they  have  always  fome 
pious  inventions  which  give  them  occafion  to  exaCt 
new  duties.  The  collections  of  the  monks  are  real 
military  executions.  They  are  a  lpecies  of  plunder 
committed  by  authority,  and  almoll  always  ac¬ 
companied  with  violence.  This  conduct  could  not 
fail  to  render  chrillianity  odious  to  the  Indians. 
Thefe  people  go  to  church  as  they  do  to  the  labours 
impofed  upon  them,  execrating  thofe  foreign  bar¬ 
barians  who  overwhelm  both  their  bodies  and  their 
fouls  with  intolerable  yokes  and  burdens. 

They  have  in  general  preferved  the  religion  of 
their  anceftors ;  and  even  in  the  great  towns,  where 
they  are  under  the  eyes  of  their  tyrants,  they 
have  folemn  days  on  which  they  affume  their  an¬ 
cient  drefs,  and  carry  along  the  llreets  the  images 
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of  the  fun  and  moon.  Some  among  them  repre- 
fent  a  tragedy,  the  fubjefl  of  which  is  the  death 
of  Atabalipa.  The  audience,  who  begin  with 
fhedding  tears,  are  afterwards  tranfported  into  a 
kind  of  madnefs.  It  feldom  happens  in  thefe  fefti- 
vals,  but  that  fome  Spaniard  is  flain.  One  day, 
perhaps,  this  tragedy  will  end  in  the  maffacre  of 
the  whole  race  of  the  murderers  of  Atabalipa ; 
and  the  priefrs  who  facrificed  him  will,  in  their 
turn,  become  victims  for  all  the  blood  which  they 
caufed  to  be  fhed  on  the  altar  of  a  God  of  peace. 

The  Peruvians  are  moreover  an  inftance  of  that 
profound  ftupidity,  into  which  it  is  in  the  power 
of  tyranny  to  plunge  men.  They  are  fallen  into  a 
liftlefs  and  univerfai  indifference.  Can  it  be  pof- 
fible  that  thefe  people  fhould  have  any  kind  of  at¬ 
tachment,  whofe  religion  once  elevated  the  foul, 
and  from  whom  the  moil  abject  flavery  has  taken- 
away  every  fentiment  of  greatnefs  and  glory  ?  The 
riches,  which  their  country  hath  offered  them,  do- 
not  tempt  them  ;  luxury,  to  which  nature  invites 
them,  has  no  attraflion  for  them.  They  are  even 
infenfible  to  honours.  They  are  whatever  one 
pleafes,  without  any  ill  humour,  or  choice,  caciques 
or  mitayos,  the  obje6ts  of  diftinftion  or  of  public 
derihon.  They  have  loft  all  their  paffions.  That 
of  fear  itfelf  has  often  no  effect  on  them,  through 
the  little  attachment  they  have  to  life.  They  in¬ 
toxicate  themfelves,  and  dance  5  thefe  are  all  the 
pleafures  they  have,  when  they  are  able  to  forget 
their  milery.  Indolence  is  their  predominant  habit. 
/ am  not  hungry ,  they  fay  to  the  perfon  who  would 
pay  them  for  their  labour. 
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book  Such  is  the  condition  of  almoft  all  nations  that 


have  no  property.  In  hot  countries,  where  one 
may  live  at  a  (mail  expence,  where  the  earth  gives 
much,  and  requires  little,  every  man,  who  can 


but  fubfift  without  ever  being  in  pofteftion  of  any 


property,  paffes  his  life  in  eafe  and  beggary ;  and 


neither  labours  for  the  morrow,  nor  for  pofterity. 
The  univerfal  fault  of  bad  governments,  and  they 
are  almoft  all  fo,  is  in  the  legiilative  code  with  re¬ 


gard  to  the  article  of  property.  It  fhould  either  be 
faid  that  none  ought  to  be  admitted,  or  the  moft 


exadt  equilibrium  that  is  poflible  ought  to  be 
maintained  in  this  focial  balance.  But  of  ail  legi- 
flations,  the  moft  deftrudlive,  and  the  leaft  perma¬ 
nent,  is  that  of  a  nation  compofed  of  rich  and  in¬ 
dolent  proprietors,  and  {laves  that  are  poor  and 


overburdened.  It  foon  becomes  only  one  general 
fyftem  of  idlenefs,  cruelties,  gibbets,  and  tor¬ 
tures,  on  one  fide;  hatred,  poifon,  and  infur- 
redtion  on  the  other ;  the  ruin  and  deftrudtion  of 
both ;  the  perdition  and  diftolution  of  fociety. 

The  empire  of  Peru  was  reduced  to  fuch  a  ftate 
of  depopulation  as  rendered  it  neceftary  that  it 
fhould  be  fupplied  by  the  purchafe  of  a  foreign 
race;  but  this  mode  of  raifing  fupplies,  which 
was  didlated  by  the  refinement  of  European  bar¬ 
barity,  was  more  prejudicial  to  Africa  than  ufeful 
to  the  country  of  the  Incas.  The  Spaniards  do 
not  derive  from  it  all  the  advantages  with  which 
they  had  flattered  {hemfelves.  The  government 
hath  thought  proper  to  throw  obftacles  in  its  way, 
by  monopolies  and  taxes,  which  it  ever  impofes  on 


vices  as  well  as  on  virtues,  on  induftry  and  idle— 
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nefs. 
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nefs,  on  good  and  bad  proje&s,  on  the  right  of 
exercifing  oppreflions,  and  the  permiflion  of  being 
exempted  from  them ;  on  the  power  of  putting  the 
laws  in  execution,  and  the  privilege  of  infringing 
or  eluding  them.  Independent  of  thefe  excefllve 
duties  laid  on  the  introduction  of  negroes  into 
Peru,  it  was  ne cellar y  to  receive  them  from  an 
exclufive  charter,  and  from  foreign  hands  to  im¬ 
port  them  acrofs  immenfe  feas  and  unwholefome 
climates,  and  to  undergo  the  expence  of  feveral 
embarkations.  Neceflity,  Itronger  than  thefe  ob- 
ftacles,  has  however  multiplied  this  fpecies  of  men 
more  at  Peru  than  at  Mexico.  There  is  alfo  a 
much  greater  number  of  Spaniards  there,  for  the 
following  reafons. 

At  the  time  when  the  firft  conquelts  were  made, 
when  emigrations  were  molt  frequent,  the  country 
of  the  Incas  had  a  much  greater  reputation  for 
riches  than  New  Spain;  and,  in  reality,  for  a  long 
time  much  more  confiderable  treasures  were 
brought  away  from  it.  The  defire  of  partaking 
of  them  mud:  necelfarily  draw  thither,  as  was 
really  the  cafe,  a  greater  number  of  Caftilians. 
Though  they  all  almoft  went  over  there  with  the 
hope  of  returning  to  their  country  to  enjoy  the 
fortune  they  might  acquire,  yet  the  majority  of 
them  fettled  in  the  colony.  They  were  induced 
to  this  by  the  loftnels  of  the  climate,  the  falubrity 
of  the  air,  and  the  goodnefs  of  the  provifions. 
Mexico  prefcnted  not  the  fame  advantages,  and 
did  not  give  them  reafon  to  expeCfc  fo  much  inde¬ 
pendence  as  a  land  infinitely  more  remote  from 
the  mother-country. 
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tivation, 
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Cusco  attracted  the  conquerors  in  multitudes* 
They-  found  this  capital  built  on  a  ground  that  was 
very  irregular,  and  divided  into  as  many  quarters 
as  there  were  provinces  in  the  empire.  Each  of 
the  inhabitants  might  follow  the  ufages  of  his  na¬ 
tive  country 5  but  every  body  was  obliged  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  worfhip  eftablifhed  by  the  founder  of 
the  monarchy.  There  was  no  edifice  that  had 
any  grandeur,  elegance,  or  convenience ;  be- 
caufe  the  people  were  ignorant  of  the  firfi:  ele¬ 
ments  of  architecture.  The  magnificence  of  what 
they  called  the  palace  of  the  fovereign,  of 
the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  of  the  great 
men  of  his  empire,  confifted  in  the  profufion 
of  the  metals  that  were  lavifhed  in  decorating 
them.  The  Temple  of  the  Sun  was  diftinguiihed 
above  all  other  edifices ;  its  walls  were  incrufled 
or  fheathed  with  gold  and  filver,  ornamented  with 
divers  figures,  and  loaded  with  the  idols  of  all 
the  nations  whom  the  Incas  had  enlightened 
and  fubdued. 

Profligate  and  idle  monks  have  profid tuted 
thefe  rich  metals  to  other  fuperftitions ;  lubitituted 
to  the  ufeful  prejudices  of  the  climate  others  of  a 
more  defixu Clive  kind 3  and  expelled  the  natural 
errors  fuited  to  the  turn  of  the  inhabitants  by 
foreign  tenets,  highly  abfurd  in  themfelves,  as 
well  as  repugnant  to  the  human  mind  and  to 
every  focial  tie.  The  fame  fatality  which  fub- 
verts  the  univerfe,  the  ocean,  the  land,  empires 
andnations  j  which  alternately  diffufes  on  the  globe 
the  enlightening  fpirit  of  the  arts,  and  the  dark- 
nefs  of  ignorance ,  which  tranfplants  men  and 

2  opinions^ 
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Opinions,  as  the  winds  and  currents  drive  hfh  B  0 0  K 
2nd  fea-weeds  on  the  fhore :  this  fame  deftiny  


has  decreed  that  a  fet  of  proud  monks,  enervated 
at  once  by  indolence  and  voluptuoufnefs,  fhould 
infolently  indulge  themfelves  in  eafe  upon  the 
afhes  of  the  virtuous  Incas,  in  the  center  of  an 
empire  formerly  fo  blelfed  under  thefe  legillators. 
This  deplorable  revolution  does  not  hinder  the 
Peruvians,  who,  in  general,  have  the  greateft  aver- 
fion  for  living  in  cities,  becaufe  inhabited  by  Spa¬ 
niards,  from  voluntarily  chufihg  to  refide  at  Cufco. 
They  Hill  love  to  behold  that  venerable  place, 
from  which  thofe  holy  laws  originated  that  ren¬ 
dered  their  ancestors  fo  happy.  The  remembrance 
of  this  infpires  them  with  an  elevation  of  foul ;  and 
they  are  found  to  be  lefs  ftupid  on  this  celebrated 
ipot,  than  in  other  parts  of  their  empire. 

On  a  hill  north  of  the  capital  was  a  citadel, 
which  the  Incas  had  built  with  much  care,  time, 
labour,  and  expence.  The  Spaniards  long  fpoke 
of  this  monument  of  Peruvian  iriduflry  with  a 
fpirit  of  admiration  that  impofed  upon  all  Eu¬ 
rope.  We  have  feen  the  ruins  of  this  fortrefs, 
and  the  marvellous  has  difappeared  :  nothing  has 
remained  but  the  aftonifhment,  which  mull  ne- 
ceflarily  be  occafioned  by  the  fight  of  the  enor¬ 


mous  malfes  of  Hone,  which  have  been  brought 
from  a  conliderable  difcance,  without  the  alfiilance 
of  levers  and  other  machines  that  are  known  to 
more  enlightened  nations. 

Four  leagues  from  this  fortrefs  we  meet  with  a 
delicious  valley,  where  the  Incas  and  the  great 
men  of  the  empire  had  their  country-houfes. 
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This  enchanting  retreat  fo  well  preferves  its  re^- 
putation,  that  the  richeft  inhabitants  of  Cufco 


believe  there  is  fomething  deficient  in  their  fyf- 
tem  of  happinefs  when  they  cannot  purchafe  a 
piece  of  ground  there.  The  fick  ordinarily  repair 
thither  in  fearch  of  health,  and  it  rarely  happens 


but  they  find  it. 

As  it  was  not  a  folicitude  for  their  own  pre- 
fervation  which  occupied  the  Spaniards  at  firft, 
they  had  no  fooner  pillaged  the  immenfe  riches 
which  had  been  amaffed  at  Cufco  for  four  cen- 
turies,  than  they  went  in  great  numbers  in  1534, 
under  the  order  of  Sebaftian  de  Benalcazar,  to 


undertake  the  deftru&ion  of  Quito.  The  other. 


-  j 

towns  and  boroughs  of  the  empire  were  over¬ 


citizens  and  the  temples  were  plundered  in  all 

* 


parts. 


Those  of  the  conquerors,  who  did  not  take 
up  their  refidence  in  the  fettlements  which  they 
found  already  formed,  built  towns  on  the  fea- 
coafts,  where  before  there  were  none ;  for  the 
flerility  of  the  foil  had  not  permitted  the  Peru¬ 
vians  to  multiply  much  there  -y  and  they  had  not 
been  induced  to  remove  thither  from  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  their  country,  becaufe  they  failed  very 
little.  Paita,  Truxillo,  Callao-,  Pifca,  and  Arica, 
were  the  roads  which  the  Spaniards  deemed  moll: 
convenient  for  the  communication  they  intended 
to  eflablifh  among  themfelves,  and  with  the 
mother-country.  The  different  pofitions  of  thefe 
new  cities  determined  the  degree  of  their  pro- 


Those 
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Those  which  were  afterwards  built  in  the  in- 

.  * 

land  parts  of  the  country  were  not  eredted  in 
regions  which  prefented  a  fertile  foil;  copious  hat¬ 
reds,  excellent  paftures,  a  rnild  and  falubrious 
climate,  and  all  the  conveniences  of  life.  Thefe 
places,  which  had  hitherto  been  fo  well  cultivated 
by  a  numerous  and  flourifhing  people,  were  now 
totally  difregarded.  Very  foon  they  exhibited  only 
a  deplorable  pidture  of  a  horrid  defert;  and  this 
wildnefs  muft  have  been  more  melancholy  and 
hideous  than  the  dreary  afpedt  of  the  earth  before 
the  orio;in  of  focieties.  The  traveller,  who  was 
led  by  accident  or  curioflty  into  thefe  defolate 
plains,  could  not  forbear  abhorring  the  barba¬ 
rous  and  bloody  authors  of  thefe  devaftationS; 
While  he  reflected  that  it  was  not  owing  even 
to  the  cruel  illuflons  of  glory  and  to  the  fana- 
ticifm  of  conqueft,  but  to  the  ftupid  and  ab- 
jedt  defire  of  gold;  that  they  had  facrificed  lo 
much  more  real  treafure,  and  fo  numerous  a 
population. 

•  This  infatiable  third  of  gold,  which  neither  at¬ 
tended  to  fubflftence,  fafety,  nor  policy,  was  the 
only  motive  for  efiablifhing  new  fettlements,  fome 
of  which  have  been  kept  up,  while  feveral  have 
decayed,  and  others  have  been  formed  in  their 
dead.  Thj  fate  of  them  all  has  correfponded 
with  the  difcovery,  progrefs,  or  declenflon  of  the 
mines  to  which  they  were  fubordinate. 

Fewer  errors  have  been  committed  in  the 
means  of  procuring  provifions.  The  natives  had 
hitherto  lived  hardly  on  any  thing  elfe  but  maize, 
fruits,  and  pulfe,  for  which  they  had  ufed  no 
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other  feafoning  except  fait  and  pimento.  Their 
liquors,  which  were  made  from  different  roots, 
were  more  diverfified ;  of  thefe  the  chic  a  was  the 
moil  ufual  j  which  is  made  from  maize  foaked 
in  water,  and  taken  out  of  the  veffel  when  it 
begins  to  fprout.  It  is  dried  in  the  fun,  then 
parched  a  little,  and  at  lad  ground.  The  dour, 
after  it  has  been  well  kneaded,  is  put  with  water 
into  large  pitchers.  The  fermentation  may  be  ex¬ 
pelled  in  two  or  three  days,  and  mud  not  con¬ 
tinue  longer.  The  great  inconvenience  of  this 
drink,  which,  when  ufed  immoderately,  infallibly 
intoxicates,  is,  that  it  will  not  keep  more  than 
eight  days  without  turning  four.  Its  tade  is  nearly 
that  of  the  mod  indifferent  kind  of  cyder.  It  is  a 
refrefhing,  nouridiing,  and  aperitive  liquor.  The 
Indians,  who  are  never  troubled  with  fuppreffions 
of  urine,  are  faid  to  owe  that  advantage  to  the 
ufe  of  this  drink. 

The  conquerors  were  not  fatisded  either  with 
the  liquors  or  with  the  food  of  the  people  they 
had  fubdued.  They  imported  vines  from  the  old 
world,  which  foon  multiplied  fufficiently  in  the 
fahds  of  the  coads  at  lea,  Pifca,  Nafca,  Moque- 
qua,  and  Truxillo,  to  furnifh  the  colony  with  the 
wine  and  brandy  it  wanted.  Olives  fucceeded  dill 
better,  and  yielded  a  great  abundance  of  oil, 
which  was  much  fuperior  to  that  of  the  mother- 
country.  Other  fruits  were  tranfplanted  with  the 
fame  fuceefs.  Sugar  fucceeds  fo  well  that  none  of 
any  other  growth  can  be  compared  to  that  which 
is  cultivated  in  thefe  parts  where  it  never  rains. 
Iir  the  inland  country  wheat  and  barley  were  fown; 

and 
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and  at  length  all  the  European  quadrupeds  were 
foon  found  grazing  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 

This  was  a  confiderable  dep ;  but  there  dill 
remained  much  more  to  be  done.  After  they  had 
provided  for  a  better  and  a  greater  choice  of  fub- 
fidence,  the  next  care  of  the  Spaniards  was  to 
have  a  drefs  more  commodious  and  more  agreeable 
than  that  of  the  Peruvians.  Thefe  were,  however, 
better  clothed  than  any  other  American  nation. 
They  owed  this  fuperiority  to  the  advantage 
which  they  alone  poffeffed,  of  having  the  lama 
and  the  pacos,  domedic  animals  which  ferved 
them  for  this  ufe. 

The  lama  is  an  animal  four  feet  high,  and  five 
or  fix  in  length;  of  which  its  neck  alone  takes  up 
one  half.  Its  head  is  well  made,  with  large  eyes, 
a  long  fnout,  and  thick  lips.  Its  mouth  has  no 
incifors  in  the  upper  jaw.  Its  feet  are  cloven  like 
thofe  of  the  ox,  but  furnifhed  with  a  fpur  behind, 
which  enables  it  to  fallen  itfelf  on  the  fides  of  deep 
places,  where  it  delights  to  climb.  Its  wool,  which 
is  fhort  on  its  back,  but  grows  long  on  its  fides 
and  under  the  belly,  conditutes  part  of  its  ufeful- 
nefs.  Though  very  falacious,  thefe  animals  co¬ 
pulate  with  great  difficulty.  In  vain  the  female 
prodrates  herfelf  to  receive  the  male,  and  invites 
him  by  her  fighsj  they  are  fometimes  a  whole  day 
groaning,  grumbling,  and  ineffectually  attempting 
enjoyment,  if  men  do  not  help  them  to  fulfil  the 
defire  of  nature.  Thus  feveral  of  our  do  medic 
animals,  that  are  chained,  broken,  forced,  and 
redrained  in  ail  their  freed  motions  and  fenfations, 
iofe,  through  ineffectual  efforts,  the  principles  of 
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generation  while  they  are  confined  in  {tables, .  if 
pare  and  attention  dqes  not  fupply  the  place  qf 
that  liberty  qf  which  they  have  been  deprived. 
The  females  of  the  lama  have  only  two  dugs, 
never  more  than  two  young,  commonly  but  one, 
which  follows  the  dam  immediately  after  its  birth; 
it  is  of  a  very  quick  growth,  and  its  life  of  a  fhort 
duration.  At  three  years  old  it  propagates  its 
fpecies,  preferves  its  vigour  till  twelve,  then  de- 
pays  till  it  reaches  fifteen,  being  worn  out  by 
labour. 

The  lamas  are  employed  as  mules,  in  carrying 
pn  their  backs  loads  of  about  an  hundred  weight. 
They  move  with  a  flow  but  firm  pace  at  the  rate  of 
four  or  five  leagues  a  day,  in  countries  that  are 
impracticable  to  other  animals ;  defcendingthrough 
gullies,  and  climbing  up  rocks,  where  men  cannot 
follow  them.  After  four  or  five  days  journey, 
they  refc  of  their  own  accord  for  twenty-four 
hours. 

Nature  has  formed  them  for  the  people  of 
that  climate  where  they  are  produced,  mild  and 
phlegmatic,  moderate  and  prudent,  like  the  Ame¬ 
ricans.  VyThen  they  flop,  they  bend  their  knees 
and  koop  their  body  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to 
difcompofe  their  burden.  As  foon  as  they  hear 
their  driver  wbiflie,  they  rife  with  the  fame  care, 
and  proceed  pn  their  journey.  They  browfe  on 
the  grals  they  find  in  their  way,  and  chew  the 
cud  at  night,  even  when  afleep,  reclining  on  their 
break,  with  their  feet  doubled  under  their  belly. 
They  are  neither  difpirited  by  faking  nor  drudgery, 
|diile  they  have  any  ftrength  remaining;  but,  when 
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den,  it  is  to  no  purpofe  to  harafs  and  beat  them  : 
they  will  continue  obftinately  ftriking  their  heads 
againft  the  ground,  firft  on  one  fide,  then  on  the 
other,  till  they  kill  themfelves.  They  never  de- 


they  are  totally  exhaufted  or  fall  under  their  bur-  book 


fend  themfelves  either  with  their  feet  or  teeth ; 


themfelves  with  only  fpitting  in  the  face  of  thofe 
who  inful t  them. 


and  in  the  height  of  their  indignation  content 


The  pacos  is  to  the  lama  what  the  afs  is  to  the 


horfe,  a  fubordinate  fpecies,  fmaller  in  fize,  with 
fhorter  legs,  and  a  flat  fnout ;  but  of  the  fame 


difpofition,  the  fame  manners,  and  the  fame  con- 
ftitution,  as  the  lama ;  made,  like  the  lama,  to 


carry  burdens,  but  more  obftinate  in  its  caprices, 
perhaps,  becaufe  it  is  weaker. 

These  animals  are  fo  much  the  more  ufeful  to 
man,  as  their  fervice  coils  him  nothing.  Their 
thick  fur  fupplies  the  place  of  a  pack-faddle. 
The  little  grafs,  which  they  find  along  the  road, 
fufflces  for  their  food,  and  furnifhes  them  with  a 
plentiful  and  frefn  faliva,  which  exempts  them 
from  the  neceflity  of  drinking. 


Among  the  lamas,  there  are  fome  of  a  wild 


fpecies  called  guanacos,  which  are  ftronger,  more 
fprightly,  and  more  nimble,  than  the  domeftic 


lamas;  running  like  the  Hag,  and  climbing  like 


the  wild  goat,  covered  with  fhort  wool,  and  of  a 
fawn  colour.  Though  free,  they  like  to  collect 
in  herds  to  the  number  fometimes  of  two  or  three 


hundred.  If  they  fee  a  man,  they  furvey  him  at 
firft  with  an  air  of  greater  aftonifhment  than  cu- 
riofity;  then  ihuffiflg  np  .  the  air  and  neighing. 


they 
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they  run  all  together  to  the  fummit  of  the  moun^ 
tains.  Thefe  animals  feek  the  North,  travel  on 
the  ice,  and  fojourn  within  the  regions  of  fnow, 
dreading  the  heat  of  the  low  lands ;  they  are  vA 
gorous,  and  appear  in  vaft  numbers  on  the  Sierras, 
which  are  of  the  fame  height  as  the  Cordeleras; 
fin  all  in  fize,  and  difficult  to  be  found  in  the 
heaths,  which  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountains. 
When  they  are  hunted  for  their  fleece,  if  they 
gain  the  rocivs,  neithei  hunters  nor  dogs  can  ever 
catch  them. 

The  vicunas,  a  fpecies  of  wild  pacos,  are  {till 
fonder  of  the  fummits  of  mountains,  the  fnow, 
and  the  ice.  Their  wool  is  longer,  thicker  let, 
and  much  finei,  than  that  of  the  guanacos.  Its 
colour  refembles  that  of  dried  rofes,  and  fo  fixed 
by  nature,  that  it  cannot  be  altered  in  the  hands 
of  thofe  who  are  employed  in  working  it.  The 
vicunas  are  lo  timid,  tnat  their  fear  itfelf  makes, 
them  an  eafy  prey  to  the  hunter.  Men  furround 
them  and  drive  them  into  narrow  defiles,  at  the 
end  of  which  they  have  fqfpended  pieces  of  cloth 
or  linen  on  cords,  that  are  raifed  three  or  four 
teet  rrom  the  ground.  I  hefe  rags,  being  agitated 
by  the  wind,  lfrike  fuch  terror  into  therp,  that 
they  hand  crouded  and  fqueezed  one  againfl;  ano- 
tner,  fuffering  tnemfelves  to  be  killed  rather  than 
fly.  But  if  there  happens  to  be,  among  the  vicu¬ 
nas,  a  guanaco,  which,  being  more  adventurous, 
leaps  over  the  cords,  they  follow  it  and  efcape. 

All  thefe  animals  belong  fo  peculiarly  to  South 
America,  and  efpecially  to  the  higheft  Cordeleras, 
that  they  are  never  feen  on  the  fide  of  Mexico, 

where 
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where  the  height  of  thefe  mountains  is  confiderably  book 
diminifhed.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  propa- 
gate  the  breed  in  Europe,  but  they  have  all  died. 

The  Spaniards,  without  refle&ing  that  thefe  ani¬ 
mals  even  in  Peru  itfelf  fought  the  coldeft  parts, 
tranfported  them  to  the  burning  plains  of  Anda- 
lufia.  They  might,  poflibly,  have  fucceeded  at  - 
the  foot  of  the  Alps  or  the  Pyrenees.  This  con¬ 
jecture  of  M.  de  Buffon,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  fo  many  ufeful  and  profound  obfervations  on 
animals,  is  worthy  the  attention  of  ftatefmen, 
whofe  Heps  ought  always  to  be  guided  by  the 
lights  of  philofophy. 

The  flefh  of  the  lamas,  when  they  are  young,  is 
good  eating.  The  fkin  of  the  old  ones  ferves  the 
Indians  for  fhoes,  and  the  Spaniards  for  harnefs. 

The  guanacos  may  alfo  be  eaten.  But  the  vicunas 
are  only  fought  after  for  their  fleece,  and  for  the 
bezoar  that  they  produce, 

In  general,  the  wool  of  the  lamas,  pacos,  gua¬ 
nacos,  and  vicunas,  was  tifefully  employed  by  the 
Peruvians  before  the  conqueft.  The  inhabitants 
of  Cufco  made  tapeftry  of  it  for  the  ufe  of  the 
court,  in  which  flowers,  birds,  and  trees,  were  pretty 
well  imitated.  It  ferved  alfo  to  make  mantles, 
which  were  worn  over  a  fhirt  of  cotton.  It  is 
cuftomary  to  tuck  them  up,  in  order  to  have  the 
arms  free.  The  principal  people  fafliened  them 
with  gold  and  fllver  clafps  3  their  wives  with  pins 
made  of  thefe  metals,  ornamented  with  emeralds ; 
and  the  common  people  with  thorns.  In  hot 
countries,  the  mantles  of  perfons  of  diflinction 
>yere  made  of  fine  cotton,  and  dyed  with  various 

colours* 
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B  vi?  K  colours*  The  common  people  in  the  fame  climate, 
v — had  no  clothing  at  all,  except  a  girdle  that  was 
Compofed  of  the  filaments  of  the  bark  of  a  tree, 
and  ferved  to  cover  thofe  parts  nature  intended 
fhould  be  concealed. 

After  the  conqueft,  all  the  Indians  were 
obliged  to  wear  cloaths.  As  the  oppreffion,  under 
which  they  groaned,  did  not  allow  them  to  exerci'fe 
their  former  induflry,  they  contented  themfelves 
with  the  coarfer  cloths  of  Europe,  for  which  they 
were  made  to  pay  an  exorbitant  price.  When  the 
gold  and  fiiver  which  had  efcaped  the  rapacity  of 
the  conquerors  were  exhaufled,  they  thought  of 
re-eftablifhing  their  national  manufactures.  Thefe 
were  forne  time  after  prohibited,  on  account  of 
the  deficiency  which  they  occasioned  in  the  ex¬ 
ports  of  the  mother-country.  The  impoffibility, 
which  t lie  Peruvians  found  of  purchafing  foreign 
fluffs  and  paying  their  taxes,  occafipned  permiflion 
to  be  given  at  the  end  of  ten  years'for  their  re- 
eflablifhment.  They  have  not  been  difcontinued 
fince  that  time,  and  have  been  brought  to  as  great 
a  degree  of  perfection  as  it  was  poffible  they  could 
be  under  a  continual  tyranny. 

With  the  wool  of  the  vicuna  they  make,  at 
Cufco  and  in  its  territory,  dockings,  handker¬ 
chiefs,  and  fcarfs.  Thefe  manufactures  would  have 
been  multiplied,  if  the  fpiri-t  of  deifrudtion  had 
not  fallen  on  animals  as  well  as  on  men.  The 
fame  wool,  mixed  with  that  of  the  fheep  imported  ’ 
thither  from  Europe,  which  hath  exceedingly  de¬ 
generated,  ferves  for  carpets,  and  makes  alfo 
tolerably  fine  cloth.  Fleeces  of  inferior  quality 

-  are 
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gre  employed  in  ferges,  druggets,  and  in  all  kinds 
of  coarfe  fluffs. 

The  manufactures  fubfervient  to  luxury  are 
eflablifhed  at  Arequipa,  Cufco,  and  Lima.  In 
thefe  three  towns  is  made  a  prodigious  number  of 
gold  toys  and  plate,  for  the  ufe  of  private  perfons, 
and  alfo  for  the  churches.  All  thefe  manufactures 
are  but  coarfely  wrought,  and  mixed  with  a  great 
deal  of  copper.  We  feldom  difcover  more  tafle 
in  their  gold  and  filver  laces  and  embroideries 
which  their  manufactures  alfo  produce.  This  is 
not  altogether  the  cafe  in  regard  to  their  lace, 
which,  when  mixed  with  that  of  Europe,  looks 
very  beautiful.  This  laft  manufacture  is  com¬ 
monly  in  the  hands  of  the  nuns,  who  employ  in 
it  the  Peruvian  girls,  and  the  young  Meflees  of 
the  towns,  who  for  the  moft  part  before  marriage 
pafs  fome  years  in  the  convent. 

Other  hands  are  employed  in  painting  and 
gilding  leather  for  rooms,  in  making  with  wood 
and  ivory  pieces  of  inlaid  work  and  fculpture, 
and  in  drawing  figures  on  the  marble  that  is  found 
at  Oucuca,  or  on  linen  imported  from  Europe. 
Thefe  different  works,  which  are  almofi  all  manu¬ 
factured  at  Cufco,  ferve  for  ornaments  for  ho-ufes, 
palaces,  and  temples  :  the  drawing  of  them  is  not; 
bad,  but  the  colours  are  neither  exadt  nor  perma¬ 
nent.  If  the  Indians,  who  invent  nothing,  but 
are  excellent  imitators,  had  able  mailers,  and  ex¬ 
cellent  models,  they  would  at  leall  make  good 
copyifts.  At  the  clofe  of  the  laft  century,  fome 
works  of  a  Peruvian  painter,  named  Michael 
4$  St.  Jaques,  were  brought  to  Rome;,  and 
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Peru, 


the  connoiffeurs  difcovered  marks  of  genius  in 
them. 

These  particulars  will  intereft  fuch  of  our 
readers,  whom  we  fhall  have  infpired  with  af- 
fedlion  for  one  of  the  bell  nations  that  ever  ex- 
ifted,  and  with  efteem  for  one  of  the  moft  excel¬ 
lent  initiations  that  ever  did  honour  to  mankind. 
Thole,  who  are  ftrangers  to  that  univerfal  benevo¬ 
lence  which  extends  to  all  nations  and  all  ages, 
will  have  experienced  other  fentiments.  Accuf- 
tomed  to  behold  nothing  in  Peru  but  the  produce 
of  its  mines,  they  mult  confequently  regard  with 
contempt  every  thing  that  has  not  a  direct  relation 
with  their  avarice.  This  would  diminifh,  per¬ 
haps  be  totally  corrected,  if  they  were  but  dif- 
pofed  frequently  to  revolve-  by  what  barbarity  and 
enormities  it  has  been  gratified. 

Though  the  Peruvians  were  unacquainted  with 
coin,  they  knew  the  ufe  of  gold  and  filver ;  for 
they  employed  them  in  different  kinds  of  orna¬ 
ments,  Independent  of  what  the  torrents  and  ac¬ 
cident  procured  them  of  thefe  metals,  fome  mines 
had  been  opened  of  little  depth.  The  Spaniards 
have  not  tranfmitted  to  us  the  manner  in  which 
thefe  rich  produdions  were  drawn  from  the  bofom 
of  the  earth.  Their  pride,  which  has  deprived  us 
of  fo  much  ufeful  knowledge  undoubtedly  made 
them  think,  that,  in  the  inventions  of  a  people 
whom  they  called  barbarous,  there  was  nothing 
that  was  worthy  to  be  recorded. 

The  difference  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
Peruvians  worked  their  mines  did  not  extend  to 

i 

the  mines  themfelves.  The  conquerors  opened 
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them  on  all  Tides.  At  firft  the  gold  mines  tempted 
the  avarice  of  the  greater  number.  Fatal  expe¬ 
rience  difcouraged  thofe  whom  paffion  had  not 
blinded.  .They  clearly  faw,  that,  for  Tome  enor¬ 
mous  fortunes  railed  in  this  manner,  great  num¬ 
bers,  who  had  only  moderate  fortunes,  were  to¬ 
tally  ruined.  Thefe  mines  Tank  into  fuch  dis¬ 
credit,  that,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  being 
abandoned,  the  government  was  obliged  to  take 
the  twentieth  part  of  their  produce,  inftead  of  the 
fifth  which  it  at  firft  received. 

The  mines  of  lilver  were  more  common,  more 
equal,  and  richer.  They  even  produced  filver  of 
a  fingular  fpecies,  rarely  found  elfewhere.  To¬ 
wards  the  fea-coaft,  great  lumps  of  this  metal  are 
found  in  the  fands.  Subterraneous  fires,  volcanos, 
and  the  revolutions  which  America  hath  expe¬ 
rienced  and  ftill  continues  to  fuffer.  Teem  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  caufes  of  the  tranfpofition  of  thofe  me¬ 
tallic  mafles  that  are  met  with  in  feveral  parts  of 
this  continent. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  other  mines, 
which  are  infinitely  more  important,  and  are  found 
in  the  rocks  and  on  the  mountains.  Several  of 
them  gave  falfe  hopes.  Such  in  particular  was 
that  of  Ucuntaya,  difcovered  1713.  This  was 
only  an  incruftation  of  almoft  maffive  fiiver,-  which 
at  firft  yielded  feveral  millions,  but  was  loon  ex- 
Kaufted. 

Others,  which  were  deeper,  have  been  alike 
deferted.  Their  produce,  though  equal  to  what 
it  was  originally,  was  not  fufficient  to  fupport  the 
expence  of  working  them,  which  augmented  every 

day. 
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day.  The  mines  of  Quito,  Cufco;  arid  Arequipa,* 
have  experienced  that  revolution"  which  awaits' 
many  of  the  reft. 

There  are  great  numbers  of  very  rich  rnines 
which  the  waters  have  invaded.  The  declivity  of 
the  foil,  which  from  the  fummit  of  the  Cordeleras 
runs  continually  fhelving  to  the  South  Sea,  mult 
neceiiarily  render  thefe  events  more  common  at 
Peru  than  in  other  places.  This  inconvenience, 
which  with  greater  care  and  fkill  might  often  have 
been  prevented  or  diminifhed,  has  been  in  fome 
inftances  remedied.  A  lingle  inftance  will  be  iuf- 
ficient  to  fhew  that  the  avarice  of  mankind  can 
ftruggle  againft  that  of  nature,  when  fhe  conceals 
or  withdraws  from  us  her  treafures. 

Joseph^  Salcedo,  about  the  year  1660,  had 
difcovered,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Puna,  the 
mine  of  Laycacota.  It  was  fo  rich,  that  the  filver 
was  often  cut  with  a  chiffel.  Profperity,  which  de- 
bafed  little  minds,  had  fo  elevated  that  of  the  pro- 
prietor  of  fo  much  opulence,  that  he  permitted  all 
the  Spaniards,  who  came  to  feek  their  fortune  in 
this  part  of  the  New  world,  to  work  fome  days  on 
their  own  account,  without  weighing  or  taking 
any  account  of  the  prefents  he  made  therm  This 
generality  attracted  an  infinite  number  of  people 
about  him,  whofe  avidity  made  them  quarrel  with 
each  other;  the  love  of  money  made  them  take- 
up  arms,  and  fall  upon  one  another ;  and  their 
benefaftor,  who  had  neglected  no  expedient  to 
prevent  and  extinguifh  their  fanguinary  contend 
tions,  was  hanged  as  being  the  author  of  them. 
While  he  was  in  prifon,  the  water  got  poffeflion  of 

his 
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his  mine.  Superftition  foon  made  it  imagined  that  B  0  ®  K 

this  was  a  punifhment  for  the  infamous  manner  in  v - t 

which  they  had  a<fted  towards  him.  This  idea  of 
divine  vengeance  was  revered  for  a  long  time  ; 
but  at  laft,  in  1740,  Diego  de  Bacna  affociated 
with  other  opulent  people,  to  avert  the  fprings 
which  had  deluged  fo  much  treafure.  The  la¬ 
bours,  which  this  difficult  undertaking  required, 
were  not  finifhed  till  1754.  The  mine  yields  as 
much  now  as  it  did  at  fir  ft.  But  mines  ftill  richer 
than  this  have  been  difcovered,  which  have  ex¬ 
perienced  no  revolution.  Such,  for  example,  is 
that  of  Potofi,  which  was  found  in  the  fame  coun¬ 
try  where  the  Incas  worked  that  of  Porco. 

An  Indian,  named  Hualpa,  in  1545,  purfuing 
fome  deer,  in  order  to  climb  certain  fteep  rocks, 
laid  hold  of  a  bufh-,  the  roots  of  which  loofened 
from  the  earth,  and  brought  to  view  an  ingot  of 
filver.  The  Indian  had  recourfe  to  it  for  his  own 
ufe,  and  never  failed  to  return  to  his  treafure  every 
time  that  his  wants  or  his  defires  folicited  him  to 
it.  The  change  that  had  happened  in  his  fortune 
was  remarked  by  his  countryman  Guanca,  to 
whom  he  avowed  the  fecret.  The  two  friends 
could  not  keep  their  counfel  and  enjoy  their  good 
fortune.  They  quarrelled ;  on  which  the  indif- 
creet  confident  difcovered  the  whole  to  his  mafter 
Villaroell,  a  Spaniard  that  was  fettled  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  Upon  this  the  mine  became  known 
and  was  worked ;  and  a  great  number  of  mines 
were  found  in  its  vicinity ;  the  principal  of  which 
are  in  the  northern  -part  of  the  mountain,  and 
their  direction  is  from  north  to  fouth.  The  moft 
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intelligent  people  of  Peru  have  obferved,  that  this 
is  in  general  the  dire&ion  of  the  richefl  mines. 

The  fame  of.  what  was  palling  at  Potofi  foon 
fpread  abroad,  and  there  was  foon  built  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  a  town,  confiding;  of  fixtv  thou- 
fand  Indians,  and  ten  thouland  Spaniards.  The 
flerility  of  the  foil  did  not  prevent  its  being  im¬ 
mediately  peopled.  Corn,  fruits,  flocks,  American 
fluffs,  European  luxuries,  arrived  there  from  every 
quarter.  Induflry,  which  every  where  follows 
the  current  of  money,  could  not  fearch  for  it 
with  fo  much  fuccefs  as  at  its  fource.  It  evidently 
appeared  that  in  1738  thefe  mines  produced  an¬ 
nually  22,338,975  livres  *,  without  reckoning  the 
filver  which  was  not  regiftered,  and  what  had  been 
carried  off  by  fmuggling.  From  that  time  the 
produce  has  been  fo  much  diminiflied,  that  no 
more  than  one  eighth  part  of  the  coin  which  was 
formerly  flruck  is  now  made. 


The  mine  of  Potofi,  and  all  the  mines  of  South 
America,  in  purifying  their  gold  and  filver,  ufe 
mercury,  with  which  they  are  fupplied  from 
Guan^a  Velica.  Mercury,  fays  an  able  naturalift, 
is  found  in  two  different  flates  in  the  bofom  of  the 
earth ;  it  is  either  altogether  pure,  and  in  the  fluid 
form  which  is  proper  to  it,  and  then  it  is  denomG 
nated  virgin  mercury,  becaufe  it  has  not  expe¬ 
rienced  the  a£lion  of  fire,  in  order  to  be  extracted 
from  the  mine ;  or  it  is  found  combined  with 
fulphur,  and  then  it  forms  a  fubftance  of  a  red  co¬ 
lour,  which  is  more  or  ids  vivid,  called  cinnabar* 
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Tile  the.  mine  of  virgin  mercury,  which  was 
lately  dilcovered  at  Montpellier  under  the  build¬ 
ings  of  the  town  itfelf,  and  for  that  reafon  will 
probably  never  be  worked, ;  there  had  been  no 
others  known' in  Europe,  except  thole  of  Udria  in 
rCarniola.  Thefe  are  in  ' a  valley,  at  the  foot  of 
•high  mountains,  which  were  called  by  the  Romans 
AlpeSi  Julia* .  They  were  difeovered  by  chance  in 
14:97.  *  They  are  about  nine  hundred  feet  deep. 
The  defcent  into  them  is  by  pits,  as  into  all  other 
mines.  There  are  under  ground  an  infinite  num¬ 
ber  of  galleries,  of  which  fome  are  fo  low,  that  it 
is  necelfary  to  Hoop  in  order  to  pafs  along  $  there 
are  places  where  it  is  fo  hot,  that,  if  one  flops  ever 
fo  lliort  a  time,  one  is  in  a  profufe  fweat :  it.  is 
from  thefe  fubterraneous  caverns  that  mercury  is 
drawn.  Some  Hones  are  replete  with  it  to.  that 
degree,  that,  when  they  are  bruifed,  this  fubllance 
ilfues  out  in  the  form  of  globules  or  drops.  It  is 
found  alfo  in  a  fpecies  of  clay :  fometimes  even  this 
mercury  is  feen  running  down  like  rain,  and  oozes 
fo  copioufly  among  the  rocks  which  form  the  vaults 
of  thefe  fubterraneous  caverns,  that  a  man  has 
often  gathered  thirty-fix  pounds  of  it  in  a  day. 

There  are  fome  people  fo  fond  of  the  marvel¬ 
lous,  that  they  prefer  this  mercury  to  the  other ; 
which  is  mere  prejudice.  Experience  fhews  that 
the  bell  mercury  that  can  be  ufed,  either  in  medi¬ 
cine  or  in  metallurgy,  is  that  which  hath  been 
extracted  from  cinnabar.  In  order  to  feparate  the 
natural  combination  of  thefe  two  volatile  fubflan- 
ces,  fulphur  and  mercury,  recourfe  muft  necefifarily 
be  had  to  the  action  of  fire,  to  which  fome  inter- 
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mediate  fubftance  muft  be  joined.  This  is  either 
the  filings  of  fteel  or  copper,  or  the  regulus  of 
antimony,  or  lime,  or  fome  fixed  alkaline  fait. 
This  Taft  fpecies  of  mercury  is  drawn  from  Hun¬ 
gary,  Sclavonia,  Bohemia,  Carinthia,  Friuli,  and 
Normandy;  efpecially  from  Almaden  in  Spain, 
which  was  a  famous  mine  even  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  and  which  with  that  of  Guan^a  Velica 
has  for  fome  Ihort  time  contributed  to  ferve  the 
Spanifh  colonies. 

The  common  opinion  is,  that  this  laft  mine  was 
difcovered  in  1564.  The  trade  of  mercury  was 
then  Hill  free :  it  became  an  exclufive  trade  in 
1571.  At  this  period  all  the  mines  of  mercury 
were  flints  and  that  of  Guan^a  Velica  alone  was 
worked,  the  property  of  which  the  king  referved 
to  himfelf.  It  is  not  found  to  diminifli.  This 
mine  is  dug  in  a  prodigioufly  large  mountain, 
fixty  leagues  from  Lima.  In  its  profound  abyfs 
are  feen  ftreets,  fquares,  and  a  chapel,  where  the 
myfteries  of  religion  on  all  feftivals  are  celebrated. 
Millions  of  flambeaux  are  continually  kept  to  en¬ 
lighten  it. 

The  earth,  which  contains  the  quickfilver  of 
this  mine,  is,  according  to  the  opinion  of  a  cele¬ 
brated  traveller,  of  a  whitifli  red,  like  ill-burnt 
brick.  It  is  pounded,  and  put  into  an  earthen 
kiln,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  a  vault  like  an 
oven,  fomewhat  of  a  fpherical  form.  This  is  ex¬ 
tended  on  an  iron  grate  covered  with  earth,  under 
which  a  gentle  fire  is  kept  up  with  the  herb  icbo9 
which  is  fitter  for  this  procefs  than  any  other  com- 
buftible  matter,  and  the  cutting  of  which  on  this 

account 
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account  is  prohibited  twenty  leagues  round.  The 
heat  which  penetrates  this  earth  makes  the  pounded 
mineral  fo  hot,  that  the  quickfilver  iffues  out  of  it 
volatilifed  in  fmoke.  But,  as  the  upper  part  of  the 
kiln  is  clofely  flopped,  the  fmoke  finds  no  ifTue 
but  by  a  fmall  hole,  which  has  a  communication 
with  a  feries  of  earthen  retorts  that  are  round,  and 
the  necks  of  which  are  inferted  into  each  other. 
There  this  fmoke  circulates  and  condenfes,  by 
means  of  a  little  water  which  is  at  the  bottom  of 
each  retort.  The  quickfilver  then  falls  in  a  well- 
formed  liquid.  Lefs  of  it  is  collected  in  the  firfl 
than  in  the  lafl  retorts.  They  would  all  grow  fo 
hot  as  to  break  in  pieces,  if  care  were  not  taken 
to  fprinkle  them  on  the  outfide  with  water. 

Private  people  at  their  own  expence  work 
the  mine  of  Guanfa  Velica.  They  are  obliged  to 
deliver  to  government,  at  a  flipulated  price,  all  the 
mercury  they  extradl  from  it.  As  foon  as  they 
have  procured  the  quantity  which  the  demands  of 
one  year  require,  the  work  is  fufpended.  Part  of 
the  mercury  is  fold  on  the  fpot,  and  the  reft  is 
fent  to  the  royal  magazines  throughout  all  Peru  ; 
from  whence  it  is  delivered  out  at  the  fame  price 
as  it  is  fold  for  in  Mexico.  This  arrangement, 
which  has  occafioned  many  of  the  mines  to  drop, 
and  prevented  others  from  being  opened,  is  in- 
excufable  in  the  Spanifh  fyftem.  The  court  of 
Madrid,  in  this  refpe£l,  merits  the  fame  reproaches 
as  a  miniftry  in  other  countries  would  incur,  that 
would  be  blind  enough  to  lay  a  duty  on  the  imple¬ 
ments  of  agriculture. 
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The  mine  of  Guan^a  Velica  generally  affects- 
thofe  who  work  in  it,  with  convulfions  :  this  and 
the  other  mines,  which  are  not  lefs  unhealthy,  are 
all  worked  by  the  Peruvians.  Thefe  unfortunate 
victims  of  an  infatiable  avarice  are  crowded  all  : 
together,  and  plunged  naked  into,  thefe abylfes,  the 
greateft  part  of  which  are  deep,  and  all  exceffively 
cold.  Tyranny  has  invented  this  refinement  in  , 
cruelty,  to  render,  it  impofiible-, .fori  any i thing  toi 
efcape  its  reftlefs  vigilance..  If  thefe  are  any., 
wretches  who  long  furyive  ftieh  barbarity*,  it  is  the 
ufe  of  cocoa  that  preferves  them.  ..-.T  . 

The.  cocoa  is  a  ihrub,  which  hardly  ever  riles 
higher  than  from  three  to  four  feet its  fruit  is 

O 

difpofed  in  bunches.  It  is  red  when  it  begins  to 
ripen,  and  black  when  it  hath  attained  its  maturity. 
Its  leaf,  which  is  foft,  of  a  pale  green,  and  refem- 
b]ing  that  of  the  myrtle,  is  the  delight  of  the  Peru-  .. 
vians.  They  chew  it,  after  having  mixed  it  with  a 
white  earth  which  they  call ■mambis ■;  it  is  uled  by, 
them  for  food  :  it  ffrengthens  their  ftooiachs,  and 
fupports  their  courage.  ,  If  thofe  who  are  buried 
in  the  mines  are  in  want  of  it,  they  ceafe  working, 
and  no  means  whatever  can  compel  them  to  re¬ 
fume  their  labour.  Their  oppreffars,  therefore, 
furnifh  them  with  as  much  as  they  require,  fub- 
trafting  the  price  of  it  from  their  daily  wages. 
The  environs, of  Cufco  furnifh  the  bell  cocoa. 

,  This  plant,  the  other  productions  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  produce  of  all  the  manufactures,  are 
difperfed  throughout  the  empire  in  three;  different 
ways.  The  towns  fituated  on  the  coaft  are  fur¬ 
nifh  ed  with  provifions  by  veffels  that  are  adapted 
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to  thofe  fleas,  which  are  always  calm.  An  innu-  B  o  ?  k 
merable  multitude  of  mules,  which  are  brought 
from  Tucuman,  are  ufed  in  the  intercourfe  which 
feveral  provinces  have  with  each  other.  The 
greateft  circulation  is  effected  by  means  of  the 
Guayaquil. 

On  the  banks  of  this  river,  the  oris  in  of  which 
is  in  the  Cordeleras,  the  Spaniards  at  the  time  of 
the  conqueft  built  a  pretty  confiderable  town,  at 
fix  leagues  diftance  from  the  fea.  This  is  defended 
by  three  forts  lately  ereCted,  and  only  garrifoned 
with  burgelTes.  Thefe  forts  are  built  with  large 
pieces  of  wood,  difpofed  in  pallifades.  The  nature 
of  this  wood,  which  is  proof  againft  water,  fuits 
the  moifture  of  the  foil. 

It  is  mentioned,  in  the  accounts  of  a  Spanilh 
philofopher,  that  on  this  coaft,  as  well  as  that  of 
Guatimala,  is  found  the  murex,  which  yields  that 
purple  fo  celebrated  by  the  ancients,  and  which 
the  moderns  have  imagined  was  loft.  The  fhel! 
which  contains  it  adheres  to  the  rocks  that  are 
walked  by  the  fea.  It  is.  of  the-  fize  of  a  large 
walnut.  The  liquor  of  this  animal  may  be  ex¬ 
tracted  two  ways;  fome  kill  it,  after  they  have 
drawrn  it  out  of  the  fnell ;  then  prefs  it  with  a  knife 
from  head  to  tail  ,*■  feparate  from  the  body  the  part 
where  the  liquor  is  collected,  and  throw  away  the 
reft.  When  this' operation,  after  being  repeated 
on  feveral  fnails,  has  afforded  a  certain  quantity  of 
fluid,  the  thread  intended  to  be  dyed  is  dipped  in 
it,  and  the  procefs  is  finifhed.  The  colour,  which 
is  at  flrfl:  of  the  whitenefs  of  milk,  becomes  after¬ 
wards  green,  arid  is  not  purple  till  the  thread  is 
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dry.  Thofe  who  difapprove  this  method  draw 
the  fifh  partly  out  of  the  fhell,  and,  fqueezing  it, 
make  it  yield  a  fluid  which  ferves  for  dying :  they 
repeat  this  operation  four  times  at  different  inter¬ 
vals,  but  always  with  lefs  fuccefs.  If  they  continue 
it,  the  fifh  dies,  by  their  deflroying  that  which 
conftitutes  the  firft  principle  of  its  life,  and  which 
it  is  no  longer  able  to  renew.  No  colour  at  pre- 
fent  known  can  be  compared  to  this  of  which  we 
are  fpeaking,  either  as  to  luflre,  livelinefs,  or 
duration  3  it  fucceeds  better  with  cotton  than  with 
wool,  linen,  or  filk. 

.Besides  this  obje&of  curiofity,  Guayaquil  fur- 
nifhes  the  inland  country  of  the  empire  with  oxen, 
mules,  fait,  and  lalt-fifh  3  it  fupplies  Europe  and 
Mexico  with  a  great  quantity  of  cocoa,  but  Peru 
with  only  a  finall  quantity,  as  there  the  herb  of 
Paraguay  is  generally  preferred.  It  is  the  univerfal 
dock-yard  of  the  South  Sea,  and  might,  partly, 
become  that  of  the  mother-country.  We  know 
no  country  on  the  globe  that  equally  abounds  in 
wood  for  fhip-building  and  mails,  either  as  to 
quality  or  quantity.  Hemp  and  pitch,  of  which 
it  is  deftitute,  might  eafily  be  furnifhed  by  Chili 
and  Gu ati mala. 

But  what  renders  Guayaquil  of  Hill  greater  im¬ 
portance,  is  -the  advantage  it  poflfeflfes  of  being  the 
neccilary  mart  and  bond  of  communication  of  the 
mountains  of  Peru  with  its  valleys,  with  Panama, 
and  with  Mexico.  All  the  merchandife  which  thefe 
countries  exchange,  pafles  through  the  hands  of  its 
merchants.  The  largefl  veflels  flop  at  the  harbour 
of  the  ifland  of  Puna,  which  is  fituated  at  the 
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entrance  of  the  gulph  ;  and  others  go  up  the  river  B  °v°  K 
about  forty  leagues.  ' — ■v— ' 

Notwithstanding  fo  many  fources  of  pro- 
fperity,  the  people  of  Guayaquil,  whofe  numbers 
amount  to  twenty  thoufand  fouls,  are  far  from 
being  wealthy.  The  fortunes  of  its  inhabitants 
have  been  fucceffively  deftroyed  nine  times  by  fires, 
which  have  been  afcribed  to  the  difcontentednefs 
of  the  negroes ;  and  by  pirates,  who  have  twice 
facked  the  town.  Thofe  fortunes,  which  have 
been  acquired  fince  thefe  fatal  periods,  have  not 
continued  in  the  country.  A  climate,  where  the 
heat  is  intolerable  the  whole  year,  and  the  rains 
inceflfant  for  fix  months;  where  dangerous  and 
noifome  infers  do  not  allow  any  tranquillity  ; 
where  diftempers  of  the  mod  oppofite  degrees  of 
temperature  appear  to  be  united ;  where  one  lives 
in  the  perpetual  dread  of  lofing  one’s  fight ;  fuch  a 
climate  is  by  no  means  proper  to  fix  the  refidence 
of  its  inhabitants.  Such  perfons  are  only  feeri  here, 
as  have  not  acquired  edate  fufficient  to  enable 
them  to  remove  elfewhere,  and  fpend  their  days  in 
indolence  and  pleafure.  A  tafte,  which  predo¬ 
minates  in  the  empire,  induces  the  mod  opulent 
to  refide  at  Lima. 

This  capital  of  Peru,  fo  celebrated  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  is  fituated  at  two  leagues  from  the 
fea,  in  a  delicious  plain,  at  about  an  equal  dif- 
tance  from  the  equator  and  the  fouthern  tropic, 
to  unite  as  it  were  all  the  riches  and  delights  of 
South  America.  The  profpect  from  it  on  one 
fide  extends  over  a  tranquil  ocean,  on  the  other  it 
commands  a  didance  ot  thirty  leagues  as  far  as  the 
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Cordeieras.  The  foil  of  its  territory  is  nothing  but 
a  heap  of  flints,  which  the  fea  has  undoubtedly  in 
a  fe'ries  of  ages  piled  together,  but  they  are  covered 
with  earth  a  foot  below  the  fur  face;,  which  the 
fpring  waters,  that  are  every  where  found  on 
digging,  have  brought  from  the  mountains.  It  is 
in  vain  that  the  Spaniards  would  attribute  the  origin 
of  thefe  waters  to  their  being  filtrated  from  the  fea ; 
the  theory  of  the  globe  and  its  natural  conftruc- 
tion  teflify  againfc  the  validity  of  this 'opinion, 
which  all  experiments  befides  confirm  to  be  falfe. 

SuGAR-canes,  incredible  multitudes  of  olives, 
fome  vines,  artificial  meads,  paftures  full  of  fait, 
which  give  mutton  an  exquifite  tafte,  fmall  grain 
appropriated  to  the  feeding  of  fowls,  fruit-trees  of 
every  kind,  and  certain  other  plantations,  cover  the 
furface  of  thefe  fortunate  plains.  A  fea  replete 
with  fifli  contributes  its  Lores  to  render  provifions 
plentiful  at  a  moderate  price.  Crops  of  wheat  and 
barley  added  to  this  refource ;  but  an  earthquake, 
happening  about  a  century  ago,  caufed  fuch.  a  re¬ 
volution,  that  the  feeds  rotted  without  fprouting. 
After  forty  years  of  fierility,  the  hufbandman,  feeing 
the  foil  improved,  was  difpofed  to  refume  his  for¬ 
mer  occupations.  Chili,  which  had  an  exclufive 
privilege  of  furnifliing  Lima  with  provifions,  op- 
pofed  the  cultivation  of  its  territory ;  and  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  Spain  did  not  allow  that  of  Peru  to  fupport 
itfelf  again  by  its  own  productions  till  1750. 

Lima,  founded  more  than  two  centuries  ago, 
and  built  by  the  deftroyers  of  Peru,  has  been  de- 
ftroyed  at  different  times  by  eleven  earthquakes. 
The  twelfth,  which  happened  on  the  28  th  of 

October 
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October  1746,  in  three  minutes  time  ingulphed 
the  town,  its  harbour  of  Callao,  all  the  veifels  be¬ 
longing  to  the  coaft,  with  fifteen  hundred  millions*, 
as  it  is  reported,  of  filver,  either  coined,  worked, 
or  in  ingots.  Thofe  who  had  for  a  long  time  been 
funk  as  it  were  into  a  flare  of  lethargy,  have  been 
awakened  by  this  violent  concuffion.  A  new  fpirit 
of  activity  and  emulation  has  been  produdlive  of 
labour  and  induflry.  Lima,  though  lefs  wealthy, 
is  at  prefent  more  agreeable  than  in  1682,  when 
its  gates  prefented  to  the  view  of  the  duke  of 
Palata,  on  his  entering,  ftreets  paved  with  filver. 

These  ftreets  now  are  only  regular,  with  neat 
houfes  and  public  buildings  which  difplay  fkill  and 
tafle.  The  wrater  of  the  river,  which  wafhes  its 
walls,  has  been  confined  in  proper  channels,  and 
diftributed  for  the  convenience  of  the  citizens, 
the  ornament  of  gardens,  and  the  fertility  of  the 
fields. 

Bu.t  the  walls  of  the  city  are  defective  from  the 
very  folidity  of  their  foundations.  At  the  diftance 
of  a  few  leagues  from  Lima  we  fee  fome  houfes,  for¬ 
merly  built,  that  were  but  juft  placed  as  it  were 
on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  without  any  cement ; 
which,  however,  have  refilled  thofe  affaults  and 
convulfions  that  have  overturned  the  deep-laid 
.edifices  of  the  Spaniards.  The  natives  of  the 
country,  when  they  faw  the  foundations  dug,  and 
built  with  mortar,  laid  that  their  tyrants  were 
digging  graves  for  themlelves.  Perhaps  it  was 
fome  confolation  to  the  wretchednefs  of  the  con¬ 
quered,  to  forefee  that  the  earth  itfelf  would  take 
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its  revenge  of  its  depopulators  ;  but  in  this  re- 
fpe£t  two  centuries  of  chaftifement  have  not  re¬ 
formed  them.  The  pleafure  of  having  commo¬ 
dious  houfes,  or  the  vanity  of  raifing  fpacious 
ones,  ftill  triumphs  over  the  danger  of  their  being 
crulhed  to  pieces. 

The  fcourges  of  nature,  which  gave  occafion 
to  the  introduction  of  the  arts  into  Lima,  have 
produced  no  happy  revolution  in  the  manners  of 
its  inhabitants.  Superftition,  which  reigns  through¬ 
out  the  whole  extent  of  the  Spanilh  dominions,  at 
Peru  has  two  fcepters  at  its  command  ;  one  of 
gold,  for  the  ufurping  and  triumphant  nation; 
the  other  of  iron,  for  the  enflaved  and  pillaged  in¬ 
habitants.  The  fcapulary  and  the  rofary  are  all 
the  tokens  of  religion  which  the  monks  require 
of  the  Spaniards.  It  is  on  the  form  and  colour 
of  thefe  kinds  of  talifmans  that  the  populace 
and  the  grandees  found  the  profperity  of  their 
undertakings,  the  fuccefs  of  their  amorous  in¬ 
trigues,  and  the  hopes  of  their  falvation.  The 
religious  habit  afiumed  in  the  lalt  moments,  con- 
ftitutes  the  fecurity  of  opulent  people  who  have 
lived  ill ;  they  are  convinced,  that  when  wrapped 
in  this  clothing,  which  is  fo  formidable  to  the 
devil,  he  will  not  dare  to  defcend  into  their  graves, 
and  feize  upon  their  fouls.  If  their  allies  repofe 
near  the  altar,  they  hope  to  partake  of  the  facri- 
fices  and  prayers  of  the  priefts,  much  more  than 
the  poor  and  the  Haves.  Influenced  by  fuch  fatal 
prejudices,  what  enormities  will  they  not  commit 
to  acquire  riches,  which  fecure  their  happinefs  in 
this  world,  and  in  the  next  ?  The  vanity  of  im¬ 
mortalizing 
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mortalizing  their  name,  and  the  promife  of  eternal  B  °y^  K 
life,  fecure  to  the  monks  a  fortune,  which  they  can 
no  longer  enjoy ;  and  families  are  difappointed  of 
an  inheritance,  whether  acquired  by  honefty  or 
fraud,  by  legacies  which  ferve  to  enrich  men  who 
have  difcovered  the  fecret  of  efcaping  poverty  by 
devoting  themfelves  to  it.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
order  of  fentiments,  ideas,  and  things,  is  fub- 
verted ;  and  the  children  of  opulent  parents  are 
condemned  to  mifery  by  the  pious  rapacioufnefs  of 
a  number  of  voluntary  mendicants.  The  French, 

Dutch,  and  Englifh,  lofe  their  national  prejudices 
by  travelling ;  the  Spaniard  carries  his  along  with 
him  throughout  the  whole  univerfe ;  and  fuch  is 
the  madnefs  of  bequeathing  legacies  to  the  church, 
that  the  ground  of  all  the  houfes  of  Peru  belongs 
to  the  priefthood,  or  depends  on  them  with  regard 
to  rent.  The  inftitution  of  Monkifh  orders  has 
done  at  Peru  what  the  law  of  the  VacufwiW  do, 
fooner  or  later,  at  Conflantinople.  Here  the  people 
bequeath  their  fortunes  to  a  minaret,  in  order  to 
fecure  it  to  their  heirs ;  there  they  deprive  an  heir 
of  it,  by  leaving  it  to  a  monaftery  from  the  dread 
of  being  damned.  The  means  are  a  little  different, 
but  in  the  end  the  effect  is  the  fame.  In  both 
countries  the  church  is  the  gulph,  in  which  all  the 
riches  are  abforbed ;  and  thefe  Caflilians,  who  were 
heretofore  Id  formidable,  flirink  before  fuperftition, 
as  Afiatic  Oaves  do  in  the  prefence  of  their  defpot. 

If  we  were  to  judge  of  the  Creoles  from  thefe 
extravagancies,  we  Ihould  be  tempted  to  believe 
them  to  be  totally  ftupid ;  but  we  Ihould  be  mif- 
taken.  The  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  have  fome 

degree 
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degree  of  penetration,  and  thofe  of  the  mountains 
are  not  deftitute  of  it.  Both  deem  themfelves  very 
much  fuperior  to  the  Spanifh  Europeans,  whom 
they  confider  as  cav alios ,  that  is  to  fay,  brutes. 

They  poffefs  more  underftanding  than  courage. 
All  thefe  people,  though  dilfatisfied  with  govern¬ 
ment,  are  alike  fubmiffive  to  it.  Men  every  where 
forget  their  numbers  and  their  ftrength.  There, 
even  the  very  name  of  royal  officers  is  formidable ; 
and  four  foldiers,  difpatched  by  the  viceroy,  make 
'whole  towns  tremble  at  the  diftance  of  four  hun¬ 
dred  leagues  from  the  capital. 

Thjs  timidity  in  a  Peruvian  is  the  caufe  or  the 
effedt  of  his  effeminacy.  He  lives  among  courte¬ 
zans,  or  amufes  'himfefif  at  home  in  drinking  the 
herb  of  Paraguay.  He  is  afraid  to  diminifh  the 
joys  of  love  by  confining  it  within  legitimate  bends. 
The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  marry  behind  the 
church,  that  is  their  expreffion,  which  fignifies 
living  in  a  ffate  of  concubinage.  If  the  children 
who  iffue  from  this  commerce  are  acknowledged 
by  their  parents,  they  inherit,  and  their  birth  in¬ 
curs  no  flam.  The  bifhops  anathematize  every 
year,  at  Eafter,  thofe  perfons  who  are  united  in 
thefe  illicit  bonds.  But  what  power  have  thefe  vain 
terrors  againft  the  impulfe  of  amorous  defires, 
which  are  fandtified  by  cuftonii  againft  the  tolera¬ 
tion  or  example  of  ecclefiaftics  of  the  fecond  order, 
and  againft  the  climate,  which  is  continually  con¬ 
tending,  and  at  laft  proves  victorious  over  all  the 
civil  and  religious  laws  that  oppofe  its  influence  ? 

The  charms  of  the  Peruvian  women  are  fuperior 
to  the  terror  which  the  fpiritual  arms  of  RonVe  in- 
f  *:  i  fpire. 
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fpire.  The  majority  of  them,-  efpecially  the  wo¬ 
men  of  Lima,  have  eyes  fparkling  with  vivacity, 
a  fair  fkin,  a  complexion  that  is  delicate,  animated, 
full  of  fprightlinefs  and  life,  and  a  fender  and 
well-formed  fh'ape,  which  is  extremely  alluring. 
Bpt  that  which  has.  a  greater  effect  on  the  men,  is 
the  fmallnefs  of  a  pretty  foot,  which,  in  their  in¬ 
fancy  is  fafhioned  to  this  diminutivenefs  by  ftrait 
fkoes.  -  They  turn  away  from  the  large  feet  of  the 
Spanifh  women,  to  admire  thole  of  a  Peruvian, 
iyho,  |to  the  artifice  of  generally  concealing  them, 
adds  the  happy  addrefs  of  fometim.es  letting  them 
be  feen.  ,  ,  i  .  ;  v;  ;  .  horr  i  •• 

-  T o  thefe  very  final!:  feet  .we.  may  add  long  trelfes, 
which  might  ferve  as  a  veil  to  modefty,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  thicknefs  and  colour,  and  their  na¬ 
tural  difpofitidn  to  grow  long.  The  women  of 
Lima  drefs  fome  of  their  hair  very  high  on  their 
heads,  and  the  reft  they  fuffer  to  fall  on  their  ftioul- 
ders  in  the  form  of  ringlets,  without  buckling  or  - 
curling it.  They  are.fo  jealous  of  preferring  it  in 
its  own  natural  beauty,  that  they  do  not  put  the 
leaf!:  additional  -ornament  to  it.  Pearls  and  dia¬ 
monds  are  referyed  for  ear-rings,  for  large  neck¬ 
laces,  for  bracelets,  for  rings,  and  for  a  plate  of 
gold  fufpended  on  the  center  of  the  bofom  by  a, 
ribband  which  goes  round  the  body.  A  woman 
eyen  who  has  no. titles,  and  is  not  ennobled,  feldom 
gpes  out  full  dreffed,  but  lire  difplays  in  jewels, 
from  the  value  of  an  hundred  to  an  hundred  and 
fifty  thoufand  livres  *  5  yet  it  is  the  fafhion  to  af- 
feft  an  indifference  for  thefe  trifles.  It  is  neceffary 
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that  a  woman  lhould  lofe,  or  let  fall  fome  of  them 
without  taking  notice  of  it,  that  Ihe  fhould  always 
have  fome  jewel  to  replace  or  to  add. 

But  what  fedtices  the  eyes,  and  raifes  the  greateft 
emotion,  is  a  drefs  which  leaves  the  bofom  and 
the  fhoulders  bare,  and  only  defcends  to  half-way 
the  leg.  From  thence  to  the  ancle  falls  a  lace, 
through  which  are  feen  the  ends  of  garters  em¬ 
broidered  with  gold  or  filver,  and  ornamented  with 
pearls.  The  linen,  the  petticoat,  the  habit,  all 
is  loaded  with  the  fineft  lace.  A  woman  feldom 
appears  in  public  without  being  attended  by  three 
or  four  (laves,  mold  of  them  mulatto  women,  in 
liveries  as  the  men  are,  and  adorned  with  lace  as 
their  miftrefies. 

These  ladies  are  fond  of  perfumes.  They  are 
never  without  amber ;  they  fcent  their  linen  and 
their  cloaths  with  it,  and  even  their  nofegays,  as 
if  there  were  fomething  wanting  to  the  natural 
perfume  of  flowers.  The  amber  is  undoubtedly  an 
additional  allurement  to  the  men,  and  the  flowers 
impart  a  new  attraction  to  the  women.  With 
thefe  they  adorn  their  fleeves,  and  fometimes  their 
hair,  like  fhepherdefles.  In  the  great  fquare  of 
Lima,  where  there  are  every  day  fold  flowers  to 
the  amount  of  fixteen  or  twenty  thoufand  livres  *, 
ladies  are  feen  in  gilt  calafhes,  purchafing  what  is 
mod  rare  without  regard  to  the  price ;  and  men  in 
crowds,  adoring  and  contemplating  what  nature  has 
formed  mod  charming  to  embellilh  and  enchant 
the  dream  of  life. 

#  Near  800 1.  on  an  aveaage. 

Where 
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Where  can  thefe  delights  be  enjoyed  more  than  E 
at  Peru  ?  It  is  the  proper  province  of  the  women  v 
to  feel  and  communicate  them.  Among  other 
pleafures  the  women  of  Lima  love  mufic,  of  which 
they  are  extravagantly  fond.  Nothing  is  heard 
on  every  fide  but  finging,  and  concerts  of  vocal 
and  inftrumental  mufic.  They  have  frequent  balls. 
They  dance  here  with  furprifmg  lightnefsj  but 
they  negleX  the  graces  of  the  arms,  to  attend  to 
the  agility  of  the  feet,  and  efpecially  to  the  in¬ 
flexions  of  the  body ;  which  are  images  of  the 
true  emotions  of  voluptuoufnefs,  as  the  expreflion 
of  the  countenance  is  the  true  accompaniment  of 
dancing.  As  the  arms  confpire  to  give  grace  to 
the  attitude,  fo  the  ideas  of  pleafure  are  ftill  more 
ftrongly  exprefled  by  the  body.  In  countries 
where  thefe  fenfations  are  moft  lively,  dancing 
will  agitate  the  feet  and  the  body  more  than  the 
arms. 

Such  are  the  pleafures  which  the  women  talfe 
and  diffufe  at  Lima.  Among  many  expedients  to 
heighten  and  preferve  their  charms,  they  have  a 
cuftom  which  it  were  to  be  wifhed  that  they  would 
confent  to  abandon,  which  is  the  ufe  of  limpion . 
This  name  is  given  to  Imall  rolls  of  tobacco,  four 
inches  long  and  nine  lines  in  diameter,  wrapped 
in  the  whiteft  thread,  from  which  the  tobacco  is 
drawn  out  as  it  is  ufed.  The  ladies  only  put  the 
end  of  the  limpion  to  their  mouth,  and  chew  it 
for  a  moment. 

This  maftication  is  particularly  ufed  in  public 
aflemblies,  where  women  receive  company.  Here 
is  a  drawing-room,  along  one  fide  of  which  runs 
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b  o  o  k  an  alcove  half  a  foot  high,  and  five. or  fix  feet 
broad  it  is  here  that,  carelefsiy  feated,  and  with, 
croffed  legs  on  carpets  and  fuperb  culhions,  they 
pafs  whole  days  without  changing  their  pofture 
even  to  eat ;  they  ufe  little  tables,  placed  before 
them, 'for  any  work  with  which  they  choofe  to 
aiyiufe  themfelves.  The  men  whom  they  admit 
to  their  converfation  fit  in  elbow  chairs,  .urdefs 
their  adorers,  from  greater  intimacy,  are  permitted 
to  defcend  in  the  alcpve,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the 
fan£hiary  of  worfhip  and  of  the  idol.  Yet  thefe 
o-oddeifes  love  rather  to  be  affable  than  haughty  ; 
and,  banifhing  ceremony,  they  play  on, the. harp, 
and  guitar,  and  fmg  and  dance  when  they  are. 
defir  ed. 

Their  hgfbands  are  not  the  perfons  who  are  the 
chief  obje£ts*of  their  complaifance.  As  the  greateft 
part  of  the  moft  confiderable  citizens  of  Lima  are 
devoted  to  their  courtezans,  the  great  heireffes  are 
referved  for  Europeans,  who  come  over  into 
America.  The  advantage  which  thefe  have  of 
making  the  fortunes  of  their  hufbands,  naturally 
prompts  them  to  exert  an  authority  over  them : 
but  let  them  only  have  the  fway  of  which  they  are 
fo  jealous,  and  they  will  prove  conftantly  faithful. 
So  clofely  is  virtue  connected  with  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  pride  ! 

The  manners  of  the  Meftees,  and  of  the  free 
Mulattoes,  who  compofe  the  greateft  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Lima,  and  who  are  employed  in 
the  arts,  hardly  differ  from  the  manners  of  the 
Spaniards.  The  habit  they  have  contradted  of 
fleeping  after  dinner,  and  repofing  one  part  of  the 

day. 
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da y*  makes  them  fet  a  greater  price  upon  their 
labour  than  they  ought*  The  time  they  devote  to 
labour  mu  ft  procure  them  the  conveniences  as  well 
as  the  luxuries  of  life*  which  in  general  they  carry 
to  great  excefs.  Their  wives*  in  particular*  value 
themfelves  on  the  magnificence  of  their  furniture 
and  drefs*  They  never  go  out  but  in  carriages* 
and  imitate  the  ladies  of  the  firft  rank*  even  With 
regard  to  their  fhoes.  They  habituate  themfelves 
to  prefs  their  feet  very  tight*  in  order  to  hide  their 
natural  fize,  which  is  feldom  corrected  by  this 
management*  But  though  they  carry  their  imi¬ 
tation  fo  far  as  to  form  companies-  and  affemblies 
as  they  do,  yet  they  never  attain  a  perfect  refem- 
blance  to  them*  Their  hufbands  are  ftill  further 
removed  from  the  polite  manners  of  the  European 
Spaniard  or  the  Creole*  though  there  is  but  little 
real  merit  or  genius  required  to  copy  them*  They 
are  fude*  haughty,  and  troublefome  *  but  thefe 
faults,  which  are  irkfome  in  fociety,  are  fc'arce 
ever  carried  to  fuch  exceffes  or  violences  as  to  di~ 
flurb  the  public  order. 

The  whole  commerce  of  Lima  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Spaniards,  the  number  of  whom  is  from 
fifteen  to'  fixteen  thoufand*  The  capitals  they  em¬ 
ploy  in  trade  are  immenfe.  There  are  not*  in  reali¬ 
ty*  more  than  ten  err  twelve  houfes  whofe  capitals 
exceed  two  millions**  but  thofe  of  one  million  f 
are  very  common*  and  of  five  hundred  thoufand 
livres  %  Hill  more  fo.  The  defire  of  enjoying  their 
riches,  the  vanity  of  making  an  appearance*  the 
palfion  of  ornamenting  churches*  prevent  the  foA* 
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tunes  of  the  Creoles  from  advancing  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree  as  the  nature  of  things  would  admit.  The 
European  Spaniards,  \vho '  are  folely  occupied  in 
purfuing  the  plan  of  returning  to  their  country, 
fhew  that  with  induftry  and  ceconomy  people 
may  Very  foon  enrich  themfelves.  Merchants, 
who  are  in  want  of  afiiftance,  are  fure'to  find  it  in 
the  pofterity  of  the  conquerors  of  Peru.  If  lome 
of  thefe  diftinguifhed  families  have  perpetuated 
their  fplendour  by  entailing  their  eftates  upon 
their  eldeft  fons,  and  by  the  revenues  alone  of 
their  eftates,  the  greateft  part  have  only  fupported 
it  by  taking  part  in  commercial  tranfafrions.  A 
fpecies  of  induftry  which  is  fo  honourable  to  hu¬ 
man  nature,  whofe  underftanding,  power,  and 
a&ivity  it  enlarges,  has  never  been  deemed  to 
derogate  from  their  nobility ;  and,  in  this  point 
alone,  they  have  abandoned  the  falfe  and  roman¬ 
tic  ideas  of  their  anceftors.  Thefe  means,  joined 
to  the  immenfe  depofits  which  come  from  the  in¬ 
land  countries,  have  rendered  Lima  the  center  of 
all  the  tranfaeftions  which  the  provinces  of  Peru 
are  continually  carrying  on,  either  among  them¬ 
felves,  or  with  Mexico  and  Chili,  or  with  the 
mother-country. 

The  ftraits  of  Magellan  appeared  the  only  open 
way  to  form  this  laft  conne&ion.  The  length  of 
the  paiTage,  the  terror  infpired  by  ftormy  and  al- 
moft  unknown  feas,  the  fear  of  exciting  the  am¬ 
bition  of  other  nations,  the  impoftibility  of  find¬ 
ing  an  afylum  in  cafe  of  unfortunate  accidents, 
and  other  confiderations,  perhaps,  turned  the  ge¬ 
neral  views  towards  Panama,  -  ; 

k'*  *  *  *  *  •  '  This 
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This  town,  which  had  been  the  gate  through 
which  an  entrance  had  been  gained  into  Peru,  had 
rifen  to  great  profperity,  when  in  1670  it  was 
pillaged  and  burnt  by  pirates.  It  was  rebuilt  on 
a  more  advantageous  fpot,  at  the  diftance  of  four 
or  five  miles  from  the  firfl.  Its  harbour,  called 
Perico,  is  very  fecure.  It  is  formed  by  an  sgchD 
pelago  confifting  of  forty-eight  fmall  iflands,  and 
is  capable  of  containing  the  largeft  fleets* 

This  place,  a  little  while  after  it  was  founded, 
became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Terra  Firma, 
Some  hopes  were  at  firfl:  entertained  from  the  three 
provinces  of  Panama,  Darien,  and  Veragua,  which 
compofed  it;  but  this  profperity  vanifhed  inftan- 
taneoufly.  The  favages  of  Darien  recovered  theif 
independence  5  and  the  mines  of  the  two  other 
provinces  were  found  to  be  neither  fufficiently 
abundant,  nor  of  an  alloy  good  enough,  to  make 
it  worth  while  to  work  them.  Five  or  fix  fmall 
boroughs,  in  which  are  feen  fome  Europeans 
quite  naked,  and  a  very  fmall  number  of  In¬ 
dians,  who  have  come  to  refide  there,  form  the 
whole  of  this  (late,  which  the  Spaniards  are  not 
afhamed  of  honouring  with  the  great  name  of 
kingdom.  It  is  in  general  barren  and  un¬ 
whole  fome,  and  contributes  nothing  to  trade  but 
pearls. 

The  pearl  fifnery  is  carried  on  in  the  iflands  of 
the  gulph.  The  greatefl:  part  of  the  inhabitants 
employ  fuch  of  their  negroes  in  it  as  are  good 
fwimmers.  Thefe  flaves  plunge  and  replunge  in 
the  fea  in  fearch  of  pearls,  till  this  exercife  has 
exhaufied  their  ftrength  or  their  fpirits. 
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Every  negro  is  obliged  to  deliver  a  certlm1 
number  of  oyfters.  Thofe  in  which  there  are  no 
pearls,  or  in  which  the  pearl  is  not  entirely  formed, 
are  not  reckoned.  What  he  is  able  to  find  be¬ 
yond  the  flipulated  obligation  is  confidered  as  his 
indifputable  property  :  he  may  fell  it  to  whom  he 
pleafes ;  but  commonly  he  cedes  it  to  his  mailer 
at  a  moderate  price. 

Sea  monfters,  which  abound  more  about  the 
i (lands  where  pearls  are  found  than  on  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  coafts,  render  this  fifhing  dangerous. 
Some  of  thefe  devour  the  divers  in  an  inftant. 
The  manta  fifh,  which  derives  its  name  from  its 
figure,  iurrounds  them,  rolls  them  under  its  body, 
and  fuffocates  them.  In  order  to  defend  themfelves 
againfl  fuch  enemies,  every  diver  is  armed  with  a 
poinard :  the  moment  he  perceives  any  of  thefe 
voracious  fifh,  he  attacks  them  with  precaution, 
wounds  them,  and  drives  them  away.  Notwith- 
flanding  this,  there  are  always  fome  fiihermen 
deftroyed,  and  a  great  number  crippled. 

The  pearls  of  Panama  are  commonly  of  a  very 
fine  water.  Some  of  them  are  even  remarkable 
for  their  fize  and  figure  :  thefe  were  formerly  fold 
in  Europe.  Since  art  has  imitated  them,  and  the 
pafiion  for  diamonds  has  entirely  fuperfeded  or 
prodigioufly  diminifhed  the  ufe  of  them,  they  have 
found  a  new  mart,  more  advantageous  than  the 
firfl.  They  are  carried  to  Peru,  where  they  are 
in  great  eflimation. 

This  branch  of  trade  has,  however,  infinitely 
lefs  contributed  to  give  reputation  to  Panama,  than 
the  advantage  which  it  hath  long  enjoyed  of  being 
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the  mart  of  all  the  productions  of  the  country  of  B  ®  °  K 
the  Incas,  that  are  deftined  for  the  Old  world.' 

Thefe  riches,  which  are  brought  hither  by  a  fmall 
fleet,  were  carried,  fome  on  mules,  others  by  the 
river  Chagre,  to  Porto  Bello,  that  is  fltuated  on 
the  northern  coaft  of  the  ifthmus  which  feparates 
the  two  leas. 

Though  the  fltuation  of  this  town  was  furveyed 
and  approved  by  Columbus  in  150a,  it  was  not 
built  till  1584,  from  the  ruins  of  Nombrede  Dios. 

It  is  difpofed  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent,  on  the  de¬ 
clivity  of  a  mountain  which  furrounds  the  har¬ 
bour.  This  celebrated  harbour,  which  was  for¬ 
merly  very  well  defended  by  forts  which  Admiral 
Vernon  deftroyed  in  1740,  feems  to  afford  an  en¬ 
trance  fix  hundred  toifes  broad  ;  but  it  is  fo  ftrait- 
ened  by  rocks  that  are  near  the  furface  of  the  wa¬ 
ter,  that  it  is  reduced  to  a  very  narrow  canal.  Vef- 
fels  can  only  be  towed  into  it,  becaufe  they  always 
experience  either  contrary  winds  or  a  great  calm*. 

Here  they  enjoy  perfedt  fecurity. 

The  intemperature  of  the  climate  of  Porto 
Bello  is  fo  notorious,  that  it  has  been  named  the 
grave  of  the  Spaniards.  More  than  once  the  gal¬ 
leons  have  been  left  here,  becaufe  they  had  loft 
in  this  place  the  greatefl:  part  of  their  crew.  The 
Englilh,  who  blockaded  it  in  17 26,  would  not 
have  been  able  to  have  returned  to  Jamaica,  if 
they  had  waited  fome  days  longer.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  themfeives  do  not  live  long,  and  have  all  a 
weak  conftitution.  It  is  rather  a  difgrace  to  be 
obliged  to  refide  here.  Some  negroes  and  mulat- 
toes  only  are  to  be  met  with,  with  a  fmall  num- 
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ber  of  white  people,  fixed  by  the  polls  that  the 
government  intrulls  them  with.  The  garri- 
fon  itfelf,  though  only  confiding  of  an  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  does  not  continue  here  more  than 
three  months  at  one  time.  Till  the  beginning  of 
the  prefent  century  no  woman  durd  lie  in  here : 
die  would  have  deemed  it  devoting  both  her  chil¬ 
dren  and  herfelf  to  certain  death.  It  is  an  eda- 
biilhed  opinion,  that  the  domedic  animals  ofEu-. 
rope,  which  have  prodigioudy  multiplied  in  all  the 
parts  of  the  New  world,  lofe  their  fruitfulnefs  on 
coming  to  Porto  Bello  ;  and  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  few  that  now  are  there,  notwithstanding  the 
abundance  of  padures,  we  might  be  induced  to 
believe  that  this  opinion  is  not  ill  founded.  The 
plants  that  are  tranfplanted  into  this  fatal  region, 
where  the  heat,  moidure,  and  the  vapours,  are 
excedive  and  continual,  have  never  profpered.  It 
would  take  up  too  much  time  to  recount  all  the 
evils  experienced  here ;  it  would  be  difficult  to 
affign  the  caufes  of  them,  and,  perhaps,  impoffible 
to  point  out  the  remedy. 

These  inconveniencies  prevented  not  Porto 
Bello  from  becoming  at  fird  the  center  of  theriched 

commerce  that  ever  exided.  While  the  riches  of 

.  • 

the -New  world  arrived  there,  to  be  exchanged  for 
the  productions  of  the  Old,  the  veffels  that  failed 
from  Spain,  known  by  the  name  of  galleons,  came 
hither,  laden  with  all  the  articles  of  neceffity, 
convenience,  and  luxury,  which  could  tempt  the 

proprietors  of  the  mines. 

_ _ _  \ 

The  deputies  for  tranfadting  this  commerce  on 
both  fides  regulated  on  board  the  admiral’s  fhjp 
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the  price  of  goods,  under  the  infpedtion  of  the 
commander  of  the  fquadron  and  the  prefident  of 
Panama.  The  eftimate  was  not  adjufted  by  the 
intrinfic  value  of  each  article,  but  by  its  fearcity 
or  plenty.  The  ability  of  the  agents  cOniirted  in 
forming  their  combinations  fo  judicioufly,vAhat 
the  cargo  imported  from  Europe  fhould  aibforb 
all  the  treafures  that  were  come  from"  Peru.'  It 

,  ; . .  _  v 

was  regarded  as  a  bad  market,  when  there  \vete' 
found  goods  negledted  for  want  of- phoney,  *or 
money  not  laid  out  for  want  of  goods;  In  this1 
cafe  only,  the  Spanifh  merchants  were  allowed 'to' 
go  and  traffic  in  the  South' Seas,  and  the  Peru¬ 
vian  merchants  were  permitted  to  make  remit¬ 
tances  to.  the  mother-toUntry  for  their  purchafesr 
:  As  loon  as  the  prices  were  fettled,  the  -traffic 
commenced.  This  was  neither  tedious  nor  dif¬ 
ficult  y  it  wa^  carried  on  with  the  litmoft  frank- 

;  i  -  t  • 

nefs.  Exchanges  were  made  with  fo  much  ho- 
nefty,  that  they  never  opened  their  chefts  of  pia- 
ftres,  nor  proved  the  contents  of  their  bales. 
This  reciprocal  confidence  was  never  deceived. 
There  were  found  more'  than  once  facks  of  gold 
mixed  among  facks  of  filver,  and  articles  which 
were  not  entered  on  the  fhyoice.  All  was  exactly 
reftored  before  the  departure  of  the  galleons,  or 
on  their  return.  Thbr^  'only  happened  in  1654 
an  eveftt  which  might ‘have  interrupted  this  confi¬ 
dence.  ;  "  It  'was  found  in  Europe,  that  all  the 
piaftres,  that  were  received  at  the  laid  fair,  had  a 
fifth  of  alloy.  The  lofs  was  borne  by  the  Spanifh 
merchants;  but,  as  the  treafurer  - of  the  mint  at 
Lima  was  known  to  be  the  author  of  this  fraud, 
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S  P  °  K  the  reputation  of  the  Peruvian  merchants  incurred 
Sr-y-s— no  difgrace. 

.  *  ^  ,  #  ■ 

Tue  fair,  the  duration  of  which,  on  account  of 

the  npxious  qualities  of  the  air,  was  limited  to 
forty  days,  was  regularly  held.  It  is  clear  from 

.  i.  *.  ^ 

the  acts  of  1 595,  that  the  galleons  muft  have  -been 
difpatched  for  Europe  every  year,  or  at  the  lateft 
every  eighteen  months ;  and  the  twelve  fleets  that 
failed  from  the  fourth  of  Auguft  1628,  to  the  third 

•  i  J 

of  June  1645,  prove  that  this  rule  was  flridUy  ob- 
ferved.  They  returned  at  the  end  of  eleven,  ten, 
and  fometimes  even  eight  months,  with  an  hundred 
millions  *  and  more,  in  gold,  filver,  and  goods* 

This  profperity  continued  without  interruption 
to  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  century.  After 
the  Jofs  of  Jamaica,  a  confukrable  contraband  trade 
took  place,  which  till  that  time  had  been  trifling. 
The  lackipg  of  Panama  in  1670,  by  John  Morgan 
the  Englifh  pirate,  was  attended  with  fbill  more 
fatal  confequences.  Peru,  which  fent  thither  its 
flock  before-hand,  now  no  longer  tranfmitted  it 
till  after  the  arrival  of  the  galleons  at  Carthagena. 
Delays,  uncertainty,  diflrufl,  were  the  confe¬ 
quences  of  this  change.  The  fairs  were  not  much 
frequented,  and  fmuggling  increafed. 

Spain  was  threatened  with  a  much  greater  evil. 
The  Scots  in  1690  landed  twelve  hundred  men  in 
the  gulph  of  Darien.  Their  delign  was,  to  gain 
the  confidence  of  the  favages,  whom  the  Caflilians 
had  not  been  able  to  fubdue,  to  arm  them  again# 
a  nation  which  they  detefted,  to  form  a  fettlement 
on  their  territory,  to  break  off  the  communication 
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of  Carthagena  with  Porto-Bello,  to  intercept  the 
galleons,  and  to  unite  their  forces  with  thofe  of 
Jamaica,  in  order  to  acquire  a  decifive  fuperiority 
in  this  part  of  the  New  world. 

This  plan,  which  had  nothing  chimerical  in  it, 
difpleafed  Louis  XIV.,  who  offered  to  the  court  of 
Madrid  a  fleet  to  fruftrate  the  defign  :  it  difpleafed 
the  Dutch,  who  had  reafon  to  be  afraid  that  this 
new  company  would  one  day  divide  with  them  the 
fmuggling  trade,  which  they  monopolized  in  thefe 
latitudes  :  it  was  alfo  difagreeable  to  Spain,  which 
threatened  to  confifcate  the  effects  of  the  fubjedls 
of  Great  Britain,  who  traded  in  her  dominions* 
It  was  more  particularly  alarming  to  the  Englifh, 
who  forefaw,  that  their  colonifts  would  abandon 
their  old  plantations,  to  go  and  refide  on  a  territory 
teeming  with  gold ;  and  that  Scotland,  growing  rich, 
would  emerge  from  that  kind  of  dependence  to 
which  its  poverty  had  hitherto  reduced  it.  This 
violent  and  univerfal  oppofition  determined  King 
William  to  revoke  apermifion  which  his  favourites 
had  extorted  from  him.  He  moreover  prohibited 
all  his  colonies  in  the  New  world  from  furnifhing 
either  arms,  provifions,  or  ammunition,  to  a  rifing 
fettlement,  who fe  ruin  would  infure  the  public 
tranquillity.  Thus  was  ftifled  in  its  infancy  a 
colony,  the  greatnefs  of  which  did  not  appear  to 
be  remote,  and  muft  have  been  very  confiderable. 

The  Spaniards  had  fcarce  time  to  rejoice  at:  this 
happy  event.  The  elevation  of  a  prince  of  France 
to  the  throne  of  Charles  V.  kindled  a  general 
war  and,  at  the  commencement  of  the  firft  hoflili- 
ties,  the  galleons  were  burnt  in  the  port  of  Vigo, 
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book  where  the  impofiibilityof  gaining  Cadiz  had  forced 
j  them  to  take  fhelter.  The  communication  of 
Spain  with  Porto-Bello  was  then  totally  interrupt-  - 
ed ;  and  the  South  Sea  had  more  than  ever  direct 
and  regular  connexions  with  foreign  powers. 

The  peace  of  Utrecht,  which  feemed  to  pro- 
mife  a  termination  of  thele  troubles,  only  ferved 
to  increafe  them.  Philip  V.,  who  was  forced  to 
fubmit,  was  compelled  to  withdraw  the  treaty  of' 
Affiento  from  the  French  ;  who  being  unfuccefsful  - 
in  the  whole  courfe  of  the  war,  and  at  that  time 
little  acquainted  with  maritime  commerce,  had  - 
enjoyed  this  privilege  from  1702,  without  deriving 
any  confiderable  benefit  from  it.  The  French - 
were  fucceeded  by  the  Englilh. 

'  The  South  Sea  company,  which  enjoyed  an 
exclufive  privilege,  was  to  furnifh  four  thoufand 
eight  hundred  Africans,-  and  to  pay  the  king  of 
Spain  160  livres  *  a  head  for  every  negro.  It  was 
obliged  to  give  only  half  for  thofe  it  fhould  import 
above  this  number  during  the  twenty-five  firft 
years  of  the  ftipulation.  In  the  five  laft  it  wms 
prohibited  to  import  beyond  what  was  fpecified  in 
the  contraX. 

It  was  permitted  to  fhip  from  Europe,  on 
board  veffels  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  tons  burden, 
in  the  north  fea,  cloaths,  medicines,  provifions,  and 
equipment  for  its  Haves,  faXors,  and  lhips.  It 
could  fell  all  thele  goods  to  Spanifh  veffels,  who 
might  have  occafion  for  them  to  return. 

On  account  of  the  diftance,  the  company  was 
authorized  to  build  houfes  on  the  river  of  Plata, 
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to  form  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  its  factories, 
and  get  them  cultivated  by  negroes  or  natives  ;  that 
is  to  fay,  by  means  of  this  mart  to  engrofs  the 
whole  commerce  of  Chili  and  Paraguay. 

The  company  had  not  lefs  freedom  with  regard 
to  the  South  Sea.  It  was  permitted  to  freight  at 
Panama,  and  in  all  the  other  ports  on  this  coaft, 
vefTels  of  four  hundred  tons  burden,  in  order  to 
convey  its  negroes  to  all  the  coafts  of  Peru,  to 
equip  them  as  it  pleafed,  to  nominate  the  com¬ 
manders  of  them,  to  bring  back  the  produce  of 
its  Tales  in  provifions,  in  gold,  orinfilver,  without 
being  fubjed  to  any  duty  of  import  or  export. 
It  might  fend  to  Porto  Bello,  and  convey  from 
thence  to  Panama,  every  thing  that  was  riec^dTary 
for  the  fitting  out  of  the  fhips  it  fhould  difpatch. 

Though  thefe  conceffions  imift  have  been  very 
difagreeable  to  Spain,  the  Englifh  knew  how  to 
avail  themfelves  of  their  Tu'periority,  and  com¬ 
pelled  her  to  a  ftill  more  painful  fubmifTion.'  They 
obtained  the  permifTion  of  fending  every  year  a 
velfel  laden  with  mefchandife  to  the  fair  of  Porto 
Bello.  It  always  arrived  with  a  thoufand  tons  bur¬ 
den,  inftead  of  five  hundred  which  it  was  allowed 
to  carry.  It  was  neither  furnifhed  with  water, 
nor  provisions.  Four  or  five  vefTels,  which  follow¬ 
ed  it,  fupplied  its  wants;  and  frequently  fub- 
fti tuted  goods  in  the  place  of  fuch  as  had  been 
fold.  The  galleons,  ruined  by  this  competition, 
were  alfo  greatly  detrimented  by  every  article 
that  the  Englifh  poured  into  their  ports  where  they 
carried  negroes.  At  laft,  after  the  expedition 
of  1737,  it  was  impoflible  to  fupport  this  com¬ 
merce 
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K  merce  any  longer,  and  a  flop  was  put  to  thole 
famous  fairs  envied  by  all  nations,  though  they 
might  be  regarded  as  the  common  treafure  of  all 
people.  From  this  period  Panama  and  Porto 
Bello  have  aftoniftiingly  declined.  Thefe  two 
towns  now  only  ferve  as  a  paflage  to  the  negroes 
that  are  carried  into  the  South  Sea,  and  for  fome 
other  inconfiderable  branches  of  a  decaying  traffic. 
Affairs  of  greater  importance  have  been  turned 
into  another  channel. 

It  is  well  known,  that  Magellan  in  1520  difco- 

vered  the  famous  ftrait  that  bears  his  name,  and 

*  •  -  ^ 

which  feparates  the  extremity  of  South  America 
from  Terra  del  Fuego.  This  ftrait  is  computed 
to  be  near  an  hundred  and  ten  leagues  long,  and 
in  fome  places  lefs  than  a  league  broad.  Though 
it  was  for  a  long  time  the  only  paflage  known  into 
the  South  Sea,  the  dangers  incurred  there  caufed 
it  almoft  to  be  forgotten.  The  boldnefs  of  Drake, 

the  celebrated  navigator,  who  failed  by  this  track 

«» 

to  ravage  the  coafts  of  Peru,  determined  the  Spa¬ 
niards  in  1582  to  form  at  the  ftraits  of  Magellan 
a  fettlement,  deftined  to  become  the  key  of  this 
part  of  the  New  world.  This  new  colony  perifhed 
almoft  entirely  for  want  of  provifions.  Three 
years  after,  Fernando  Gomez  only  was  left  there, 
who  was  brought  back  into  Europe  by  the  Eng- 
lilh  pirate  Thomas  Cavendilh. 

The  lofs  of  this  colony  was  not  fo  great  an 
evil  as  it  was  apprehended  to  be.  The  ftraits  of 
Magellan  foonceafed  to  be  the  road  of  thofe  pirates, 
who  were  urged  by  their  mercenary  views  to  vifit 
thefe  remote  regions.  Some  bold  navigators  hav> 

ing 
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ing  doubled  Cape  Horn,  this  became  afterwards  B  o  J>  ® 
the  road, which  the  enemies  of  Spain  followed, 
who  defigned  to  pafs  into  the  South  Sea.  It  was 
ftill  more  frequented  by  French  veflels,  during 
the  war  which  caufed  fuch  confufion  in  Europe  at 
the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century.  The  im- 
poTibility  which  Philip  V.  experienced  to  furnifh 
his  colonies  himfelf  with  provifions,  emboldened 
the  fubjects  of  his  grandfather  to  go  to  Peru.  The 
want  of  every  thing,  which  the  inhabitants  then  ex¬ 
perienced,  made  the  French  to  be  received  with 
joy ;  and  at  firfl  they  got  a  profit  of  eight  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent .  Thefe  enormous  advantages  were 
not  continued.  The  competition  at  laft  was  fo 
confiderable,  the  goods  fell  into  fuch  difrepute,  that 
it  was  impoffibleto  fell  them]  andfeveral  privateers 
burnt  them,  that  they  might  not  be  obliged  to 
carry  them  back  into  their  country.  The  equi-» 
librium  was  not  long  in  re-eftablilhing  itfelf  j  and 
thefe  foreign  traders  made  advantages  that  were 
confiderable,  when  the  court  of  Madrid  in  1718 
took  effe&ual  meafures  to  remove  them  from  thefe 
latitudes,  which  they  had  but  too  long  frequented. 

At  this  time  the  expeditions  to  the  South  Sea 
by  Cape  Horn  were  difcontinued.  The  Spaniards 
themfelves  refumed  them  in  1740  with  tolerable 
advantage.  They  flattered  themfelves,  that,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  treaty  of  Afiiento,  that  of  Peru 
would  refume  its  former  adlivity.  They  muft 
have  been  undeceived  fince  that  time.  The  colony 
has  not  furnifhed  a  greater  quantity  of  bark,  of 
the  wool  of  the  vicuna,  and  cocoa,  than  before ; 
and  the  mines  proved  to  be  fo  confiderably  di- 

minifhed. 
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minifhed,  that  the  annual  returns  in  gold  and 
filver  did  not  exceed  feventeen  millions  *,  There 
was  no  part  even  of  this  fum  for  government ;  be- 
caufe,  though  the  fame  duties  are  eftabliflied  at 
Peru  as  in  Mexico  and  all  the  other  fettlements, 
the  expences  of  adminiftration  have  fwallowed  up 
the  whole. 

Affairs  were  not  conduced  with  more  know¬ 
ledge,  probity,  and  ceconomy,  in  the  vice-royalty 
of  New  Grenada,  which  was  feparated  from  that 
of  Peru.  This  new  dominion,  which  was  formed 
in  1718,  extends  along  the  South  Sea  from  Panama 
to  the  gulph  of  Guayaquil ;  along  the  north  fea 
from  Mexico  to  the  river  Oroonoko ;  and  runs  fo 
far  back  into  land,  that  it  comprehends  an  im- 
menfe  territory. 

The  numerous  provinces,  that  compofe  this 
great  government,  are  covered  with  immenfe  fo- 
refts,  feparated  by  high  mountains,  and  abound¬ 
ing  with  uncultivated  lands.  Thefe  vaft  regions 
have  not  been  entirely  fubdued.  Here  favages 
are  to  be  met  with  in  all  parts,  who  have  no  other 
pafiion  but  that  of  furprifing  and  maflacring  the 
Spaniards.  Such  even  of  the  Indians,  who  have 
been  forced  to  fubmit  to  the  yoke,  have  vowed  an 
implacable  hatred  againft  their  tyrants.  Their 
firfl:  concern  is,  to  perpetuate  this  animolity  in  their 
family.  They  inceffantly  call  to  their  children’s 
remembrance  the  calamities  which  marked  the  firft 
arrival  of  the  deftroyers  of  the  New  world,  and  . 
that  fanguinary  fpirit  which  hath  never  ceafed  to 
animate  their  fucceflfors. 

#  Near  744,000 1. 
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*  At  time  of  the  conqueft,  this  country  was 
inhabited  by  an  infinite  number  of  nations  that 
were  not  populous,  the  greateft  part  of  whom  led 
a  wandering  life,  and  were  moft  of  them  ferocious 
and  indolent.  The  men  here  were  more  a&ive, 
the  women  more  beautiful  and  fair,  than  in  the 
neighbouring  climates.  The  country  being  at  a 
confiderabie  diftance  from  any  of  the  great  rivers, 
twenty,  thirty,  and  forty  leagues  may  fometimes 
be  eroded  without  meeting  with  a  hut.  Since  the 
time  of  the  invafion,  this  fcanty  population  hath 
fcarce  fufTered  any  diminution ;  becaufe  there  has 
been  no  deftru&ive  labour  carried  on  there,  and 
that  the  fubjefted  people  have  not  been  condemned 
to  work  in  the  mines.  It  is  feldom  that  any  thing 
is  exacted  from  them  befides  the  tribute  impofed. 
Some  pay  this  with  provifions  $  others  with  gold, 
which  they  find  in  the  torrents  or  rivers.  There 
are  others  who  fulfil  this  kind  of  obligation  from 
the  profits  they  make  on  certain  European  goods, 
which  the)  fell  to  the  Indians  who  have  not  yet 
been  fubdued. 

The  country  of  Quito,  which  hath  been  incor¬ 
porated  with  what  is  called  the  new  kingdom,  is 
the  bed  kno\yn  and  the  moft  agreeable  part  of  it. 
Nothing,  for  inftance,  can  be  compared  to  the 
valley  formed  between  the  double  chain  of  the 
Cordeleras  mountains. 

In  the  center  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  even 
immediately  under  the  equator,  all  the  beauties 
of  fpring  are  here  inceffantly  enjoyed.  The  mild- 
neis  of  the  air,  the  equality  of  day  and  night, 
yield  a  thoufand  delights  in  a  country  which  the 
3  '  fun 
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book  fun  furrounds  with  a  girdle  of  fire.  It  is  preferred 
.  V*L  ,  to  the  climate  of  the  temperate  zones*  where  the 
change  of  the  feafons  occafions  fenfations  too  much 
oppofite  not  to  be  inconvenient  from  that  very  in¬ 
equality.  Nature  appears  to  have  combined*  under 
the  line  that  covers  fo  many  Teas  and  fo  little  land, 
a  multitude  of  circumftanCes  which  confpire  to 
moderate  the  ardent  heat  of  the  fun  i  thefe  are  the 
elevation  of  the  globe  in  this  fummit  of  its  fphere ; 
the  vicinity  of  mountains  of  immenfe  height  and 
extent*  and  always  covered  with  fnows  ;  and  con¬ 
tinual  winds  which  refrefh  the  country  the  whole 
year*  by  interrupting  the  force  of  the  perpendicu¬ 
lar  rays  of  heat.  The  whole  univerfe  would  not 
afford  a  more  agreeable  retreat  than  the  territory 
of  Quito*  if  fo  many  advantages  were  not  counter¬ 
balanced  by  fome  inconveniences. 

At  one  or  two  o'clock  after  noon*  the  time 
when  the  morning,  which  is  almoft  always  very 
fine,  ends*  the  vapours  begin  to  rife*  and  the  fky 
is  covered  with  gloomy  clouds*  which  are  changed 
into  (forms.  Then  the  whole  atmofphere  is  illu¬ 
minated*  and  appears  to  be  let  on  fire  by  light¬ 
ning  ;  and  the  thunder  makes  the  mountains  re- 
found  with  a  terrible  noife.  To  thefe  may  be 
added  dreadful  earthquakes*  which  fometimes  hap¬ 


pen  at  other  times  rain  or  funfhine  prevails  with¬ 
out  intermiflion  for  fifteen  days  together ;  and  then 
there  is  an  univerfal  conffernation.  The  excefs 
of  moilfure  fpoils  what  is  fown*  and  drought  pro¬ 
duces  dangerous  difeafes* 

But,  excepting  when  thefe  unhappy  accidents, 
which  are  very  rare*  take  place,  the  climate  of 

Quito 
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Quito  is  one  of  the  moft  wholefome.  The  air  is 
generally  fo  pure,  that  thofe  naufeous  infects  are 
there  unknown  which  difiirefs  the  greateft  part  of 
the  provinces  of  America.  Though  licentioufnefs 
and  neglect  render  venereal  complaints  here  al- 
moft  general,  the  people  fufFer  very  little  from 
them.  Thofe  who  have  inherited  this  conta¬ 
gious  diftemper,  or  who  have  acquired  it,  grow 
old  equally  without  danger  and  without  incon¬ 
venience.  ' 

The  fertility  of  the  foil  anfwers  to  the  mildnefs 
of  the  climate.  The  moifture  and  the  adtion  of 
the  fun  being  continual,  and  always  fufficient  to 
unfold  and  ftrengthen  the  fhoots,  the  agreeable 
picture  of  the  three  moil  beautiful  feafons  of  the 
year  is  continually  prefented  to  the  eye.  In  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  grafs  withers,  frefh  grafs  fprings 
up  and  the  enamel  of  the  meadows  is  hardly 
palt,  but  it  appears  afrelh.  The  trees  are  incef* 
fantly  covered  with  green  leaves,  adorned  with 
odoriferous  flowers,  and  always  laden  with  fruit ; 
the  colour,  form,  and  beauty  of  which  are  at  once 
exhibited  in  all  their  feveral  progreflive  Hates  from 
their  firft  appearance  to  their  maturity.  The  corn 
advances  in  the  fame  progreflion  of  fertility  that  is 
always  renewing.  At  one  view  one  may  behold 
the  new-fown  feed  ipringing  up,  fome  that  is  grown 
larger  and  fpiked  with  ears,  fome  turning  yellow, 
and  fome  under  the  reaper’s  fickle.  The  whole 
year  is  palled  in  fowing  and  reaping,  within  the 
compafs  of  the  fame  field,  or  the  fame  horizon. 
This  confliant  variety  depends  on  the  lituation  of 
the  mountains,  hillocks,  plains,  and  valleys. 
Vox..  II.  Oo  •  This 
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This  plenty  of  corn,  maize,  fugar,  flocks,  and 
all  provifions,  and  the  low  price  at  which  the  im- 
poffibility  of  exporting  them  neceflfariiy  keeps 
them,  has  funk  the  whole  province,  efpecially  the 
-capital,  in  the  greatefl:  idlenefs  and  diforder. 

Quito,  which  was  conquered  by  the  Spaniards 
in  1534,  and  is  built  on  the  declivity  of  the  famous  * 
mountain  of  Pitchincha  in  the  Cordeieras,  may 
have  fifty  thoufand  inhabitants,  the  greatefl:  part 
of  whom  are  abandoned  to  fhameful  and  habitual 
debauchery.  Though  fuch  manners  are  common 
in  all  the  Spanifh  colonies,  they  have  not  been  car¬ 
ried  in  any  other  fpot  to  the  fame  excefs  of  cor¬ 
ruption.  Among  the  various  paflions  which  have 
there  been  indulged  with  the  molt  licentious  free¬ 
dom,  that  of  gaming  has  always  been  molt  de- 
ftrudlive  in  its  confequences. 

Though  it  is  prohibited  by  law  to  carry  a 
poniard,  yet  the  meftees,  free  negroes,  or  Oaves, 
are  feldom  without  one.  Thus  it  is  that  every 
week,  and  almoft  every  day,  is  marked  by  aflafll- 
nation.  The  abufe  of  thofe  afylums,  which  fe- 
cure  impunity  to  fuch  horrid  a6ls,  is  the  princi¬ 
pal  caufe  of  thefe  diilurbances.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  excefs  of  the  evil  will  point  out  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  a  remedy. 

The  mother-country  continually  imputes  to  this 
depravity  of  manners  the  ruin  of  thofe  gold  and 
Oliver  mines  that  were  opened  at  the  time  of  the 
conquefl:,  and  the  negledt  of  thofe  that  have  been 
fince  gradually  difcovered.  The  province,  it  is 
afierted,  might  apply  to  this  kind  of  induflry 
with  fo  much  the  more  fuccefs,  as  it  is  better 
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peopled  with  Indians  and  Spaniards  than  any  other 
country  of  the  New  worlds  and  derives  from  it- 
felf  prodigious  plenty  of  excellent  provifions, 
which  in  other  parts  mull  be  brought  from  a  great 
diftance,  and  at  a  veryconfiderable  expence.  Then 
this  country,  formerly  fo  opulent,  might  again 
rife  to  its  former  date,  and  refume  a  luftre  which 
prejudice  and  the  turn  of  the  place  will  always 
prevent  its  deriving  from  its  own  agriculture  and 
manufactures. 

The  Spaniards  born  at  Quito,  and  thofe  that 
are  fent  from  Europe  to  take  upon  themfeives  the 
government  of.it,  find  thefe  reproaches  ill-found¬ 
ed.  Their  general  opinion  is,  that  the  mines  of 
this  province  are  not  fufEciently  rich  to  defray  the 
charge  of  working  them,  Vvr e  cannot  pretend  to 
.decide  this  point.  Yet,  if  we  only  reded  on  the 
ardour  that  thefe  conquerors  have  always  mani- 
felted  for  this  fpecies  of  riches,  which,  without 
any  labour  on  their  part*  coft  them  nothing  but 
the  blood  of  thofe  who  were  in  poiTeffion  of  it, 
we  may  venture  to  conclude,  that  nothing  but  an 
entire  impoffibility,  founded  on  experience,  could 
determine  this  nation  to  deny  itfelf  the  purfuit  of 
its  natural  inclinations,  and  relift  the  urgent  feli¬ 
citations  of  the  mother-country. 

The  province  of  Quito  has  endeavoured  to 
make  up  the  deficiency  of  its  mines  by  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  its  manufactures.  A  prodigious  quantity 
pf  hats,  common  cloth,  light  fluffs,  and  baize,  is 
made  here.  Exclufive  of  its  home  confumption, 
it  exported  annually  for  a  long  time  to  the  amount 
pf  five  or  fix  millions  of  livres  *.  With  this  affift- 

*  On  an  average  about  240,000 1, 
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ance  it  has  been  enabled  to  pay  for  the  wines, 
brandies,  and  oils,  that  it  was  never  allowed  to 
draw  from  its  own  territory  3  for  the  dried  and 
faked  ffih  which  was  brought  from  the  coaks  3  for 
the  foap  which  is  made  at  Truxillo  from  the 
fat  of  goats,  which  have  exceedingly  multiplied 
there  3  for  the  iron  ufed  in  all  its  works  of  agri¬ 
culture  3  and  for  all  thofe  articles  of  luxury  it  was 
fupplied  with  from  the  Old  world.  This  traffic  has 
dim inifhed  more  than  one  half.  At  all  times  the 
inhabitants  of  the  province  kept  up  the  pride  of 
dreffing  in  European  cloth,  known  throughout  all 
America  by  the  name  of  the  cloth  of  Cakille. 
This  take  is  become  general  fince  the  regiker 
fhips  have  been  fubkituted  to  the  galleons.  The 
facility  of  being  continually  fupplied  with  thefe 
kuffs,  and  of  getting  them  at  a  lower  price,  ha$ 
ruined  the  manufactures  of  Quito,  which  has  been 
reduced  to  extreme  wretchednefs. 

The  country  will  never  emerge  from  this 
kate  of  poverty  by  its  connections  with  Spain,  to 
which  it  furnikies  nothing  but  bark.  The  tree 
which  yields  this  famous  remedy  is  feldom  more 
than  two  toifes  and  a  half  high  3  its  trunk  and 
-branches  are  of  a  proportional  thicknefs  :  it  grows 
m  foreks  promifcuoufiy  amongk  many  other 
plants,  and  is  propagated  by  feeds  which  fall 
to  the  ground  of  themfelves.  The  only  valu¬ 
able  part  of  it  is  its  bark,  which  is  no  other- 
wife  prepared  than  by  drying  it.  The  thickek 
was  always  preferred,  till  fome  accurate  expe¬ 
riments  made  in  England,  and  frequently  repeat¬ 
ed,  have  fhewn  that  the  thinnek  bark  "was  the 
mok  efficacious. 
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It  was  long  believed  that  the  bark  tree  was  15  K 
only  found  on  the  territory  of  Loxa,  a  town  v — ' 
that  was  founded  in  1546  by  captain  Alonfo  de 
MercadiUo/  That  which  was  in  the  highefh  efti- 
mation  grew  two  leagues  to  the  South  of  this 
place  on  the  mountain  of  Cajanuma;  and  it  is 
not  more  than  fifty  years  ago  that  fome  mer¬ 
chants  endeavoured  to  prove  by  certificates,  that 
the  bark  which  they  fold  came  from  this  famous 
place.  This  medicine  has  lately  been  difcovered 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Riobamba,  Cuenca,  and 
fome  other  countries,  all  in  the  province  of  Quito. 

The  bark  was  known  at  Rome  in  1639.  The 
Jefuits,  who  had  brought  it  thither,  diflributed 
it  gratis  to  the  poor,  and  fold  it  at  an  exorbitant 
price  to  the  rich.  The  year  following,  John  de 
Vega,  phyfician  to  a  vice-queen  of  Peru,  who  had 
experienced  the  falutary  efFeCts  of  it,  eftablifhed  it 
in  Spain  at  an  hundred  crowns  a  pound  *.  This 
remedy  foon  acquired  great  reputation,  which  it 
maintained  till  the  inhabitants  ofLoxa,  not  being 
able  to  fupply  the  demands  that  were  made  on 
them,  thought  of  mixing  other  barks  with  that 
which  there  was  fo  much  demand  for.  This  fraud 
diminifhed  the  confidence  that  had  been  placed  in 
the  bark,  and  confequently  its  price.  The  mea- 
fures,  which  the  court  of  Madrid  employed  to 
remedy  fo  dangerous  an  impofition,  were  not  en¬ 
tirely  fuccefsful.  The  late  difcoveries  muff  have 
rendered  this  production  fo  common,  that  it  does 
not  appear  probable  that  it  will  be  adulterated 
any  more. 

*  About  1 3  1. 
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It  is  a  generally  received  opinion,  that  the  na¬ 
tives  of  the  country  very  anciently  knew  the  ufe  of 
the  bark.  It  is  laid,  that  they  infufed  it  a  whole 
day  in  water,  and  gave  the  liquor  to  a  lick  man  to 
drink  without  the  grounds.  The  fear  of  revealing 
fo  faints ry  a  remedy  to  the  Spaniards,  their  tyrants, 
made  them  renounce  it  themfelves.  They  hadfo 
thoroughly  loft  the  remembrance  of  it,  that  they 
imagined  it  was  ufed  in  Europe  only  for  dying, 
JuTieu,  a  French  botanift,  informed  them  of  the 
contrary  about  thirty  years  ago.  He  taught  them 
to  diftinguifh  the  indifferent  fort  of  bark  from  the 
good,  and  from  the  moft  excellent  of  its  kind ; 
and  accuftomed  them  to  have  recourfe,  as  wve  have, 
to  its  fpecific  virtue  in  intermitting  fevers. 

These  people  have  not  paid  the  fame  attention 
to  the  advice  of  intelligent  perfons  who  were  de- 
ftrous  of  perfuading  them  to  cultivate  cochineal. 
This  is  found,  in  certain  countries  of  the  province, 
fimilar  in  every  refpeCt  to  the  cochineal  of  New 
Spain.  It  is  employed  in  the  manufactures  of 
Loxa  and  Cuenca $  to  which  circumftance  may  be 
afcribed  the  fuperiority  of  their  fluffs  and  carpets 
to  thofe  of  Quito,  where  it  is  not  ufed.  If  the 
Spaniards  can  ever  be  rouzed  from  their  inactivity 
to  purfue  this  fpecies  of  induftry,  they  will  open 
to  themfelves  a  new  branch  of  commerce  with 
Europe,  which  they  may  enlarge,  if  they  pleafe, 
by  the  produce  of  cinnamon. 

Towards  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  Cordeleras  are 
fituated  the  countries  of  Quixos  and  Macas,  which 
were  fubdued  in  1 559,  and  annexed  to  the  province 
of  Quito.  There  are  only  fome  fcattered  and 

miferable 
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miferabie  villages  there.  The  firfb  of  thefe  coun-  B  K 

tries  was  never  of  any  ufe  to  the  mother-country;  < - - - ' 

and  the  fecond  hath  ceafed  to  be  fo,  fince  the  in- 
furredlion  of  the  Indians  hath  occahoned  the  rich 
mines,  which  had  been  opened  there,  to  be  aban¬ 
doned.  Both  produce  cinnamon,  which  is  in 
common  ufe  in  Peru,  and  which  mignt  be  much 
further  extended,  if  proper  attention  were  bellow¬ 


ed  upon  the  cultivation  of  it. 

v'va  r  _  '  ..  *i  •  r  if  r  Remarks  on 

Till  the  province  of  Quito  mall  avail  ltleir  or  Popayan  and 
its  own  natural  advantages,  the  riches  of  New  ch,iC°* 
Grenada  are  limited  to  the  metals  of  Popayan  and 
Chaco,  two  provinces  thatwere  conquered  m  1536. 

The  barrennefs  of  thefe  countries  at  firft  induced 
the  Spaniards  to  form  no  very  favourable  opinion 
of  their  acquifition  ;  but  fome  important  dii^o\^- 
ries  foon  (lamped  a  value  on  them.  Gold  mines 
were  found,  which  are  fo  much  the  more  advan¬ 
tageous,  as  the  working  of  them  is  neither  ex- 
penfive,  difficult,  nor  hazardous. 

The  ore  is  Mattered  and  mixed  with  the  earth 
and  gravel :  this  mixture  is  conveyed  into  a  large 
rpfervoir,  where  it  is  pounded  till  the  lighted  parts 
efcape  from  the  refervoir  by  a  pipe  which  ferves  to 
carry  off  the  water.  Then  the  workmen  take  the 
heavy  matter,  that  is  to  fay  the  (and  and  ore 
which  remain  at  the  bottom,  and  put  it  into  wooden 
buckets,  which  they  turn  circularly  with  a  quick 
and  uniform  motion.  They  change  the  vm, 
and  continue  to  feparate  the  light  matter  from  me 
heavy.  At  lad  there  remains  at  the  bottom  of 
thefe  tubs  nothing  but  gold  cleared  of  ait  due  ex¬ 
traneous  bodies  with  which  it  had  been  combined. 

O  o  4  k 
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B  °  Jj)  K  It  is  generally  found  in  duft,  fometimes  in  grains 
of  different  fizes.  The  fame  operation  is  repeated 
in  the  fecond  and  third  refervoirs,  that  are  placed 
under  the  firft  to  receive  the  light  parts  of  the  gold 
that  may  have  been  carried  away  from  the  firft 
bafon  by  the  running  of  the  water.  Some  of  the 
workmen  are  employed  in  wafhing  it,  while  others 
dig  up  the  ore  and  carry  it  away.  The  labour  is 
never  interrupted. 

These  works  are  carried  on  by  about  eight 
thoufand  blacks.  Thefe  flaves,  who  are  never 
employed  in  mines  of  any  depth,  becaufe  the  cold 
there  kills  them,  are  referved  for  thofe  which  are 
near  the  furface  of  the  earth.  They  may  every 
where  be  employed  without  endangering  their  life : 
they  are  preferred  to  the  Indians,  who  have  lefs  ca¬ 
pacity  and  ftrength  than  they  have,  and  efpecially 
lefs  of  that  good-will  which  gives  ftrength  and 
capacity.  It  is  univerfally  the  cuftom  in  Popayan 
and  Chaco,  that  they  deliver  every  day  to  their 
mafter  a  certain  portion  of  gold;  what  they  can 
colled:  above  this  quantity  belongs  to  themfelves, 
as  well  as  what  they  find  on  thofe  days  that  are 
confecrated  to  religion  and  reft,  on  which  they  are 
the  mafters  of  their  leifure  time,  on  condition  that 
during  the  feftival  they  maintain  themfelves.  This 
agreement  puts  the  moft  laborious,  the  moft  fru¬ 
gal,  and  the  moft  happy  among  them  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  purchafing  fooner  or  later  their  liberty. 
Then  they  intermix  in  marriage  with  the  Spani¬ 
ards;  and  the  two  nations  now  form  only  one  and 
the  fame  people. 

/  i  1  ■'*'  ■  4  -  '  J  »  '  A  ryv  i£  i/lf|  f  I 
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The  produce  of  their  induftry  is  carried  to 
Santa  Fe  of  Bogota,  which  was  built  in  1536  by 
Gonfalvo  Ximenes  de  Quefeda  in  a  place  where 
he  arrived  from  the  North  Sea  by  the  river  of  Mag¬ 
dalena,  precifely  at  the  fame  time  as  Sebaftian  de 
Benalcazar  came  there  from  Popayan.  Some  vio¬ 
lent  contefts  immediately  arofe  concerning  the 
boundaries  between  thefe  two  conquerors,  which 
terminated  in  favour  of  Quefeda.  The  city  which 
he  had  built  became  the  capital  of  the  new  king¬ 
dom  of  Grenada,  where  in  ptocefs  of  time  were 
formed  the  towns  of  Marequitta,  Pampeluna,  To- 
cayma,  and  lome  others  lefs  considerable. 

This  colony  was  indebted  for  its  firft  profperity 
to  the  emerald,  a  precious  Hone,  which  is  trans¬ 
parent,  and  of  a  green  colour,  and  which  has  no 
greater  degree  of  hardnefs  than  the  rock  cryftal. 

Some  countries  of  Europe  furnilh  emeralds,  but 
they  are  of  a  very  imperfedt  kind,  and  in  little 
eftimation. 

It  was  for  a  long  time  believed  that  emeralds  of 
a  bright  green  came  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  it 
is  on  this  account  that  they  have  been  called  ori¬ 
ental.  This  opinion  has  been  rejedted,  fince  it 
has  been  found  impoflible  to  tell  the  places  where 
they  were  found.  It  is  now  certain  that  Afia  has 
never  fold  us  any  of  thefe  jewels,  except  what  She 
herfelf  had  received  from  the  New  world. 

These  beautiful  emeralds  belong  certainly  to 
America  alone.  The  firft  conquerors  of  Peru 
found  a  great  quantity  of  them,  which  they  broke 
on  anvils,  from  a  perfuafion  they  had  that  they 
would  not  break  if  they  were  fine.  This  lofs  be¬ 
came 
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book  came  the  more  fenfibly  felt  through  the  impof- 
Vn  fibility  of  difcovering  the  mine  from  whence  the 
Incas  had  drawn  fo  much  treafure.  The  moun¬ 
tains  of  New  Grenada  at  iafl  fupplied  this  defi¬ 
ciency  5  they  furnifhed  a  great  quantity  of  emeralds, 
which  were  carried  to  Europe,  from  whence  they 
were  diffufed  throughout  the  whole  world. 

The  Spanifh  hiftorians  fpeak  with  enthufiafm 
of  the  emeralds  and  metals  which  this  colony  ori¬ 
ginally  furnifhed.  Some  make  the  produce  amount 
to  fums  which  would  even  aflonifh  perfons  who 
have  the  greatefl  propenfity  to  the  marvellous. 
Exaggeration,  perhaps,  has  never  been  carried  fo 
'far.  If  the  fabulous  reports  that  were  raifed  had 
only  been  approaching  to  the  truth,  the  colonifls 
would  have  multiplied  in  proportion  to  their  riches, 
as  it  hath  happened  in  all  the  fettlements  the  opu¬ 
lence  of  which  has  never  been  doubtful.  This 
populoufnefs  does  not  exifl,  and  no  tera  can  be 
alleged  in  which  there  were  any  remarkable 
emigrations. 

Let  this  be  as  it  may,  thefe  countries,  which  are 
fuppofed  formerly  to  have  been  fo  renowned,  are 
fallen  into  the  greatefl  obfcurity:  if  Santa  Fe  has 
in  fome  depree  been  refcued  from  oblivion,  it  does 
not  derive  this  advantage  from  its  productions, 
which  are  reduced  to  a  imail  quantity  of  tobacco, 
of  an  indifferent  quality,  that  is  difpofed  of  in  the 
inland  country ;  to  a  little  corn,  which  ferves  to 
fupply  Carthagena  with  provifion  of  this  kind;  and 
to  a  fmall  number  of  emeralds,  and  a  little  quan¬ 
tity  of  gold,  furnifhed  by  the  valley  of  Neyva. 

The  attention  flill  be  flowed  upon  it  is  in  confe- 
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quence  of  the  happinefs  it  has  of  being  the  feat  of 
government*  the  center  of  ail  bufinefs,  and  the 
Smart  of  the  riches  of  Popayan  and  Chaco. 

These  riches  are  carried  on  mules  for  five 
hundred  leagues,  and  embarked  at  Honde  on  the 
river  of  Magdalena,  upon  fmall  veifeis.  After  4 
few  days  failing,  they  enter  into  a  channel  formed 
by  nature,  and  enlarged  about  the  middle  of  the 
laft  century,  which  brings  them  to  Carthagena.  In 
the  feafons  when  this  channel  is  without  water, 
and  through  the  negligence  of  government  it  will 
foon  be  without  it  in  all  feafons,  the  voyage  is  car¬ 
ried  on  upon'  the  river,  till  they  arrive  at  three 
days  journey  from  this  celebrated  town,  which 
they  afterwards  travel  to  by  land. 

The  place  where  Carthagena  is  at  prefent 
fituated,  was  difcovered  in  1502  by  Baftidas,  who 
would  have  fettled  there,  if  he  had  not  been  re- 
pulfed  by  the.  lavages.  Several  adventurers,  who 
followed  his  footfteps,  experienced  the  fame  rend- 
ance.  At  laft  Heredia  appeared  in  1527,  with  a 
force  fufilcient  to  reduce  them.  He  built  and 
peopled  the  town. 

The  profperity  of  this  fettlement  drew  thither 
in  1 544  fame  French  pirates,  who  pillaged  it.  In 
1585  it  was  burnt  by  the  celebrated  Drake.  Poin¬ 
ds  took  it  and  ranfomed  it  in  1697.  Admiral 
Vernon  was  obliged  in  1741  to  raife  the  fiege  of  it, 
though  he  had  undertaken  it  with  twenty-five 
ihips  of  the  line,  fix  fire-flips,  two  bomb-ketches, 
and  as  many  land-forces  as  were  fufficient  to  con¬ 
quer  all  America.  1 
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After  fo  many  revolutions,  Carthagena  now 

V  i 

fubfifcs  in  fplendour  in  a  peninfula  of  fand,  which 
is  joined  to  the  continent  only  by  two  narrow  necks 
of  land,  the  broadeft  of  which  is  not  thirty-five 
toifes.  Its  fortifications  are  regular.  Nature  has 
placed  at  a  little  diftance  a  hill  of  a  tolerable 
heio-ht,  on  which  the  citadel  of  St.  Lazarus  has  been 
built.  In  time  of  peace  thefe  works  are  defended 
by  a  garrifon  of  between  fix  and  feven  hundred 
men.  The  town  is  one  of  the  belt  built,  the  moft 
regular  and  bell  difpofed,  of  any  in  the  New  world. 
It  may  contain  twenty-five  thoufand  louls.  Of 
this  number  the  Spaniards  form  the  fixth  part;  the 
negroes,  Indians,  and  feveral  races  compofed  of 
mixtures  of  an  infinite  variety,  make  up  the  re¬ 
mainder. 

This  mixture  is  more  common  at  Carthagena 
than  in  the  other  Spanifii  colonies.  A  multitude 
of  adventurers  without  employment,  without  for¬ 
tune,  and  without  recommendations,  are  continu¬ 
ally  reforting  to  this  place.  In  a  country  where 
they  are  totally  unknown,  no  citizen  can  venture 
to  repofe  any  confidence  in  their  fervices ;  they  are 
deftined  to  fubfift  wretchedly  on  the  alms  of  the 
convents,  and  to  lie  in  the  corner  of  a  fquare,  or 
at  the  gate  of  a  church.  If  the  afflictions  they  ex¬ 
perience  in  this  miferable  ftate  bring  fome  violent 
difeafe  upon  them,  they  are  commonly  affifled  by 
the  free  negro  women,  whofe  care  and  kindnefs 
they  requite  by  marrying  them.  Such  who  have 
not  the  happinefs  of  being  in  a  fituation  dreadful 
enough  to  excite  the  compaffion  of  the  women, 
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are  obliged  to  retire  to  fome  village,  to  live  there  book 
by  cultivating  the  ground,  and  reaping  the  fruit 
of  their  labours  ;  which  the  haughty  lazinefs  of  the 
inhabitant  confiders  as  the  utmoft  ignominy.  In 
reality,  indolence  is  carried  fo  far,  that  men  and 
women  who  are  wealthy  feldom  quit  their  ham¬ 
mocks,  and  that  but  for  a  little  time. 

Two  celebrated  Spaniards  have  judged  the  cli¬ 
mate  to  be  one  of  the  principal  caufes  of  this  in¬ 
activity.  The  heat  is  exceffive  and  continual  at 
Carthagena.  The  torrents  of  water,  which  ate 
inceffantly  pouring  down  from  the  month  of  May 
to  November,  have  this  peculiarity,  that  they  never 
cool  the  air,  which  isfometimes  a  little  moderated 
in  the  dry  feafon  by  the  north-eaft  winds.  The 
night  is  as  hot  as  the  day.  An  habitual  perfpira- 
tion  gives  the  inhabitants  the  pale  and  livid  colour 
of  fickly  perfons.  Even  when  they  are  in  perfect 
health  their  motions  partake  of  the  foftnefs  of 
the  climate,  which  evidently  relaxes  their  fibres. 

This  indolence  manifefts  itfelf  even  in  their  words, 
which  are  always  uttered  flowly,  and  with  a  low 
voice.  Thofe  who  come  hither  from  Europe  pre- 
ferve  their  frefh  complexions  and  plumpnefs  three 
or  four  months.  They  afterwards  lofe  both,  by 
falling  into  inceffant  fweats. 

This  fiate  is  the  forerunner  of  an  evil  ftill  more 
dreadful,  but  the  nature  of  which  is  little  known. 

It  is  conjeClured  that  fome  perfons  are  affeCted 
with  it  from  catching  cold,  others  from  indigeftion. 

It  manifefts  itfelf  by  vomiting,  accompanied  with 
fo  violent  a  delirium,  that  the  patient  muft ,  be 
confined,  to  prevent  him  from  tearing  himfelf  to 
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pieces.  He  often  expires  in  the  midft  of  thefe 
agitations,  which  feldom  laft  above  three  or  four 
days.  Thofe  who  have  efcaped  this  danger  at 
hr  ft,  run  no  rifque  for  the  future.  We  are  aftiired 
from  the  teftimony  of  men  of  underftanding,  that 
even  upon  their  return  to  Carthagena,  after  a  long 
abfence,  they  have  nothing  to  fear. 

This  town  and  its  territory  exhibit  the  fpeftacle 
of  a  hideous  leproiy,  which  indifcriminately  at¬ 
tacks  both  natives  and  Grangers.  The  philofo- 
phers,  who  have  attempted  to  afcribe  this  cala¬ 
mity  to  the  eating  of  pork,  have  not  confidered 
that  this  diftemper  is  unknown  in  the  other  coun¬ 
tries  of  America,  where  this  kind  of  food  is  not 
lefs  common.  To  prevent  the  progrefs  of  this 
.diftemper,  an  hofpital  has  been  founded  in  the 
country.  All  perfons  who  are  fuppofed  to  be  at¬ 
tacked  with  it  are  fhut  up  here,  without  diftinftion 
of  lex,  rank,  or  age.  The  benefit  of  fo  wife  an 
eftabliftiment  is  loft  through  the  avarice  of  the 
governors,  who,  without  being  deterred  by  the 
danger  of  fpreading  the  difeafe,  fuffer  the  poor  to 
go  in  and  out  to  beg.  Thus  it  is  that  the  number 
of  the  fick  is  fo  great,  that  the  inclofure  of  the 
dwelling  is  of  an  immenfe  extent.  Every  one 
there  enjoys  a  little  fpot  of  ground  that  is  marked 
out  for  him  on  his  admiftion.  There  he  builds  an 
abode  fuitable  to  his  fortune,  where  he  lives  in 
tranquillity  to  the  end  of  his  days,  which  are  often 
long,  though  unhappy.  This  diforder  fo  power¬ 
fully  excites  that  paflion  which  is  the  ftrongeft  of 
all  others,  that  it  has  been  judged  necefiary  to 
permit  marriage  to  fuch  as  are  affli&ed  with  it. 

This 
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This  is,  perhaps,  increafing  the  paflion  by  in-  B  °y°  K 
creating  the  means  of  fatisfying  it.  Thefe  defires 
appear  to  be  irritated  by  the  very  gratification  of 
them,  they  increafe  by  their  very  remedies,  and 
are  reproduced  by  each  other.  The  wretchednefs 
of  beholding  this  ardent  difeafe,  which  infedls  the 
blood,  perpetuated  in  the  children,  hath  given 
way  to  the  dread  of  other  diforders  that  are,  per¬ 
haps,  chimerical. 

If  we  were  lefs  acquainted  with  the  negligent 
difpofition  of  the  Spaniards,  we  might  oerfuade 
them  to  make  an  experiment,  which,  probably, 
would  be  attended  with  fuccefs.  There  are  fome 
people  in  Africa  that  are  fituated  nearly  under  the 
fame  latitude,  who  have  a  ciiilom  of  rubbing  the 
body  with  an  oil  that  is  exprefTed  from  the  fruit 
of  a  tree  that  is  like  the  palm.  This  oil  is  of  a 
difagreeable  fmell,  but  has  the  falutary  property 
of  flopping  the  pores  of  the  fkin,  and  checking 
the  fweats  which  the  heat  of  the  climate  would 
render  exceflive*-  efpecially  during  three  months  of 
the  year,  in  which  a  dreadful  calm  adlidls  thefe 
countries.  If' a  fimilar  method  wTere  tried  at  Car- 
thagerva,  perhaps  the  leprofy  might  be  reflrained, 
or  even  totally  abolifhed.  We  know  that  thofe 
who  are  attacked  with  this  difeafe  perfpire  no 
longer,  and  that  their  fkin  is  hard  and  fca!y„ 

Would  it  be-  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  found 
philofophy,  to  attribute  it  to  too  dopious  a  per¬ 
foration,  which  impoverifhes  The  fibres  of  the 
fkin,  and  renders  them  in  capable' of  performing 
their  ftindlions  ?*\The  ufe"  of  an  oil  or  greafe  fit  to 
•diminifh  this  extreme  degree  of  perforation,  and 
T-‘ -  1  at 
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at  the  fame  time  prevent  its  total  fuppreflion, 
feems  to  be  the  method  indicated  by  nature  to 
guard  againil  the  calamity  we  are  now  fpeak- 
ing  of. 

Notwithstanding  this  diffemper,  the  badnefs 
of  the  climate,  and  many  other  inconveniences, 
Spain  hath  always  fhewed  a  great  prediledion  for 
Carthagena,  on  account  of  its  harbour,  one  of  the 
befl  that  is  known.  It  is  two  leagues  in  extent, 
and  has  a  deep  and  excellent  bottom.  There  is 
lefs  agitation  there,  than  on  the  moil  calm  river. 
The  paffage  to  it  formerly  was  folely  by  the  canal 
of  Bocca  Chica.  This  was  fo  narrow,  that  only 
one  veifel  could  pafs,  without  being  expofed  to 
the  crofs  batteries  of  forts  erected  on  both  fides. 
The  Englifh  in  1741  having  deilroyed  the  fortifi¬ 
cations  that  defended  this  paffage,  it  was  fhut  up 
by  the  Spaniards.  An  ancient  canal  was  opened, 
which  was  difpofed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  will 
not  be  eafy  for  an  enemy's  fquadron  to  force  it. 
This  is  the  way  by  which  all  veifels  now  enter  into 
the  harbour. 

At  the  time  that  the  trade  of  Peru  was  carried 
on  by  the  galleons,  thefe  veffels  failed  to  Cartha¬ 
gena  before  they  went  to  Porto  Bello,  and  vifited 
it  again  on  their  return.  In  the  firft  voyage, 
they  depofited  the  merchandife  that  was  neceffary 
for  the  interior  provinces,  and  received  the  price 
of  it  in  the  fecond.  This  arrangement  difpleafed 
the  merchants  of  Lima,  who  pretended  that,  when 
they  came  back  from  the  fair,  they  found  all  their 
country  provided  with  the  fame  things  Which 
they  had  beet;  t&  fetch  at  a  great  diftance.  The^ 
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petitioned,  and  they  obtained  that  Carthagena 
fhould  not  be  flocked  till  after  Porto  Bello. 

By  this  reflridlion  the  provinces  of  Santa  Fe, 
Popayan,  and  Quito,  were  reduced,  either  to 
draw  at  a  great  expence  and  with  great  hazard 
what  they  wanted  from  the  fair  itfelf,  or  to  con¬ 
tent  themfelves  with  the  refufe  of  it.  This  ar¬ 
rangement,  which  continued  feveral  years,  was 
extremely  difpleafing  to  them.  In  1730  afcheme 
was  devifed,  which  feemed  proper  to  reconcile  the 
differences.  It  was  agreed,  that  things  fhould  be 
re-eftablifhed  on  the  old  footing ;  but  that  at  the 
arrival  of  the  galleons  the  traffic  of  European 
goods  fhould  ceafe  between  the  two  viceroyalties. 
Spain  had  not  yet  made  fufficient  progrefs  in  the 
knowledge  of  political  oeconomy,  to  be  fenfible 
how  far  fuch  a  regulation  was  contrary  to  reafon 
and  to  her  interefl. 

The  fuppreffion  of  the  galleons  made  no  change 
in  this  matter.  The  veffels  which  fucceffively 
come  to  Carthagena,  to  fupply  New  Grenada  with 
provifions,  do  not  annually  carry  away  above  five 
millions*.  Thofe  who  know  that  there  is  more 
than  double  this  fum  coined  in  the  mint  of  Santa 
Fe,  the  only  money  that  exifts  in  the  country 
fince  that  of  Popayan  was  fuppreffed,  and  who 
cannot  alfo  be  ignorant  that  all  the  gold  which  the 
mines  produce  cannot  poffibly  be  coined  there, 
will  be  amazed  at  the  fmallnefs  of  thefe  returns. 
But  their  aflonifhment  will  ceafe,  if  they  confider 
the  quantity  of  gold  that  is  fraudulently  exported. 
Smuggling  is  carried  on  in  feveral  places  on  the 

*  Not  quite  219,000!. 
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coaft.  The  riches  of  Chaco  are  chiefly  conveyed 
away  by  the  river  of  Atrato,  which  falls  into  the 
gulph  of  Darien ;  and  thofe  of  Popayan  by  the 
different  mouths  of  the  Magdalena,  which  it  is 
impoflible  to  guard.  Spain  will  never  fucceed  in 
breaking  thefe  fmuggling  connexions,  uni  els  ihe 
abandons  her  former  prejudices.  A  more  rational 
fyflrem  would  not  only  fecure  to  her  the  treafures 
fhe  is  likely  to  lofe,  but  would  alfo  give  a  new 
value  to  the  only  lands  of  the  viceroyalty  that  are 
cultivated  with  emolument  to  the  mother-country. 

Between  the  rivers  of  Magdalena  and  Oroono- 
ko  is  a  long  fuccefflon  of  coafts  which  occupy  an 
immenfe  fpace.  Thefe  were  difeovered  in  1 499  by 
Ojeda,  John  de  la  Cafas,  and  Americus  Vefpucius^ 
who  landed  with  four  Chips  at  a  place  which  they' 
called  Venezuela,  from  the  refemblance  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  them  to  have  with  Venice.  The  fettle* 
ments  which  thefe  adventurers  and  their  followers 
attempted  on  the  continent,  were  not  formed  with 
the  fame  eafe  as  thofe  in  the  iflands.  The  la¬ 
vages,  who  were  accullomed'  to  make  war  upon 
one  another,  refilled  them  with  a  degree  of  oppo- 
Htion  that  was  fometimes  obllinate.  At  laft  thefe 
fmall  detached  nations,  which  by  their  natural  dif- 
pofition,  or  the  Hate  of  war  they  lived  in,  had 
rarely  ariy  fixed  abode,  took  the  refolution  either 
of  removing  themfelves  far  back  into  the  inland 
Countries,  or  of  fubmitting. 

A  considerable  number  of  fmall  towns  were 
then  built,  the  moll  famous  of  which  were  Cu- 
mana,  Caraccas,  Verina^  Coro,  Maracaybo,  and 
Saint  Martha.  In  the  territory  of  fome  of  thefe 
y.  .  .  .  '•  -  were 
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were  found  mines  of  gold,  which  at  firft  were 
worked.  Their  produce  in  the  beginning  was 
pretty  confiderable;  but  this  fuccefs  was  only  tran- 
fitory.  Whether  this  arofe  from  there  being  little 
gold  in  them,  or,  as  is  moil  probable,  that  m’oft  of 
them  were  only  the  branches  of  mines,  it  foon  be¬ 
came  nec diary  to  abandon  them.  In  the  fettle- 
ments  that  were  deftitute  of  mines,  the  Spaniards, 
thirfting  after  gold  and  blood,  went  into  the  in¬ 
ternal  parts  of  the  country  to  maffacre  the  Indians, 
or  wreft  from  them  what  they  had  collected  of  that 
valuable  fand  in  their  rivers,  in  order  to  compofe 
various  ornaments  of  it.  The  lafl  refource  of  thefe 
defperate  men  was  to  make  ilaves,  in  order  to  ex¬ 
port  them  into  the  iflancls  that  their  barbarity  had 
depopulated* 

La  Casas  was  incenfed  at  this  horrible  con¬ 
duct.  In  1519,  he  propofed  to  form  a  colony  orl 
this  coaft,  in  which  no  one  fhould  be  able  to  fettle 
but  with  his  confent.  His  colonifls  were  to  be 
clothed  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  make  it  believed 
that  they  did  not  belong  to  the  nation  which  had 
rendered  itfelf  fo  odious.  Their  apparel  was  to 
be  wThite,  with  a  crofs  of  the  fame  ,  colour*  and 
nearly  the  figure  of  that  of  Calatrava.  He  affirm¬ 
ed,  that  with  thefe  kind  of  knights,  and  with 
miflionaries  inftrubted  by  himfelf,  he  fhould  be 
able,  without  war,  violence,  or  flavery,  to  form 
connections  wTith  the  favages,  to  civilize  them* 
to  eftablifh  agriculture,  and  even  to  work  the 
mines  that  might  be  difcovered.  His  ambitioni 
was  confined  to  obtaining  for  his  expence  the 
twelfth  of  what  the  government  fhould  draw  from 
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the  countries  whole  felicity  he  thus  anxioufty 
ftudied. 

This  plan  was  too  favourable  to  mankind  not 
to  be  rejected.  The  ambitious,  who  govern  Rates 
and  nations,,  conftder  them  as  mere  objects  of 
trade,  and  treat  as  chimerical  every  thing  that 
tends  to  the  improvement  and  happinefs  of  the 
human  fpecies.  Charles  V.  mortgaged  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Venezuela,,  fituated  in  the  mid'ft  of  the 
coaft  we  are  now  fpeaking  of,  to  the  family  of  the 
Welfers.  Thefe  rich  merchants  of  Aufburg,  in 
1528,  fent  thither  four  hundred  and  fourfcore 
Germans;  who  in  avarice  and  ferocity  furpaffed  all 
perfons  that  had  before  appeared  in  theNew.World. 
Hiftory  accufes  them  of  having  mafiacred  or 
caufed  to  bedeftroyed  a  million  of  Indians,  Their 
tyranny  ended  by  a  horrible  cataftrophe,  and  they 
were  never  replaced.  It  was  confidered  as  a  hap¬ 
pinefs,  that  the  country  which  they  had  laid  wafte 
fhould  return  under  the  Spanilh  dominion. 

Unfortunately  the  fcenes  of  horror,  which 
the  Germans  had  exhibited,  were  renewed  by 
Carjaval,  who  was  appointed  to  the  government 
of  this  unhappy  country.  This  monfter,  it  is 
true,  loft  his  head  on  a  fcaffold ;  but  the  punifti- 
ment  did  not  recal  from  the  grave  the  vidtims 
he  had  facrifced.  The  depopulation  was  fo  com¬ 
plete,  that  in  1550  a  great  number  of  negroes^ 
were  imported  from  Africa,  on  whom  the  hopes 
of  an  unbounded  profperity  were  founded.  The 
habit  of  tyranny  made  the  Spaniards  treat  thefe' 
haves  with  fuch  feverity,  that  they  revolted.  Their 
rebellions  furnifhed  a  pretext  for  maftacring  all 
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defert,  in  which  the  afhes  of  negroes,  Spaniards,  v 
Indians,  and  Germans,  were  intermixed.  Vene¬ 
zuela  fell  again  into  that  total  oblivion  which  alfo 
involved  the  provinces  that  are  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Oroonoko  and  the  Magdalena,  though  the  ex¬ 
tent,  excellence,  and  variety  of  their  foil,  might 
have  invited  the  mother- country  to  derive  feveral 
productions  from  them,  and  for  the  molt  part  very 
rich  ones.  The  center  of  this  extenfive  coaft  is 
employed  in  cultivating  cocoa. 

The  cocoa-tree  is  of  a  middling  fize,  and  is 
propagated  from  feeds,  which  are  fown  at  certain 
diftances.  When  it  begins  to  fhoot,  it  divides’ 
into  three,  four,  five,  or  fix  trunks,  according 
to  the  vigour  of  the  root.  In  proportion  as  it 
grows,  its  branches,  which  are  always  very  far 
from  one  another,  bend  towards  the  earth.  Its 
leaves,  which  are  long  and  fmooth,  have  an  agree¬ 
able  fmell,  terminate  in  a  point,  and  refemble,' 
if  they  were  glofiy,  thofe  of  the  orange  tree. 
From  the  Item,  as  well  as  from  the  branches,  riles? 
a  jonquil  flower,  the  piftil  of  which  contains  the 
hulk  that  inclofes  the  fruit.  This  hufk,  which  is 
of  the  figure  of  a  melon,  and  is  pointed,  and  di¬ 
vided  into  portions  that  are  ftrongly  marked,- 
grows  to  the  length  of  about  fix  or  feven  inches, 
and  the  breadth  of  four  or  five,  and  inclofes  be¬ 
tween  twenty  and  thirty  fmall  almonds.  It  is 
green  during  its  growth ;  then  it  turns  yellow  $ 
which  is  a  proof  that  its  fruit  begins  to  have  fome 
degree  of  firmnefs.  As  foon  as  it  acquires  the 
colour  of  deep  mufk,  it  muft  be  gathered,  and 
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k  dried  immediately.  Every  feed  of  the  cocoa  i& 
found  inclofed  in  the  diviflons  of  the  membranes 
of  the  hulk.  Two  crops  are  made  annually, 
which  are  equal  in  quality  and  quantity. 

The  cocoa  trees  which  begins  to  reward  the 
labour  of  the  cultivator  at  the  end  of  two  or  three 
years,  requires  a  moil!  ground.  If  it  wants  water, 
it  produces  no  fruits  withers,  and  dies.  A  fhade, 
to  fhelter  it  continually  from  the  heat  of  the  funs 
is  not  lefs  neceffary  to  it.  It  ought  to  be  furround- 
ed  with  ftrong  trees,  that  under  the  fhelter  of  them 
it  may  flourilh.  The  culture  it  further  requires  is 
neither  laborious  nor  expenfive.  It  is  fufficient.to 
extirpate  the  grafs  around  it,  which  would  de¬ 
prive  it  of  its  nourifhment. 

Though  the  cocoa  tree  is  fuccefsfully  culti¬ 
vated  in  feveral  countries  of  America,  and  even 
grows  naturally  in  others,  it  fucceeds  in  no  part 
of  it  fo  well  as  on  the  coaft  we  are  defcribing. 
All  the  parts  of  America  gather  a  little,  but  it 
only  becomes  an  important  object  on  the  territory 
of  Caraccas.  It  is  reckoned  that  the  crop  of  this 
valuable  fruit  produces  more  than  a  hundred 
thoufand  fanegas  of  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds 
each.  The  country  of  Santa  Fe  confumes  twenty 
thoufand  s  IVIexico  a  little  rooiej  the  Canaries  a 
fin  all  cargos  and  Europe  from  between  fifty  to 
fixty  thoufand.  The  cultivation  of  this  plant  em¬ 
ploys  ten  or  twelve  thoufand  negroes.  Such  o*. 
them,  who  in  procefs  of  time  have  obtained  their 
liberty,  have  built  the  little  town  of  Nirva,  where 
they  will  not  admit  any  white  people. 
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The  commerce  of  Caraccas,  to  which  the  bay 
of-Guaira  at  two  leagues  from  it  ferves  for  a  har- 
hour,  was  a  long  time  open  to  all  the  fubjeXs  of 
the  Spanifh  monarchy,  and  is  fo  Hill  to  the  Ame¬ 
ricans.  The  Europeans  are  not  fo  well  treated. 
In  1728,  a  company  was  formed  at  Saint  Seba- 
ftian,  wh'icli  obtained  an  exclufive  right  of  main¬ 
taining  connexions  with  this  part  of  the  New 
World.  Four  or  five  fhips,  which  they  difpatch 
every  year,  fail  from  thence,  but  they  return  to 
Cadiz.  The  fanega  of  cocoa,  which  feldom  in 
the  colony  colts  more  than  thirty-five  livres*,  that 
are  paid  in  merchandife,  is  delivered  in  Spain  at 
the  fixed  price  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
livres  j*.  There  is  no  price  fettled  for  the  little 
cotton,  indigo,  and  leather,  which  come  from  this 
part  of  the  New  World. 

When  we  confider  that  this  is  all  the  produce 
of  a  coaft  which  is  nine  hundred  leagues  long,  and 
twenty,  thirty,  and  forty  deep,  in  a  foil  very  often 
highly  fufceptible  of  cultivation ;  it  is  impoffible 
not  to  be  fei2ed  with  aftonifhment  and  indignation. 
If  Spain  would  take  effeXual  meafures  to  bellow 
marks  of  diftinction  on  all  perfons  who  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  ufeful  labours,  the  plunderers  who  now 
acquire  at  Saint  Martha  a  miferable  fubfiflence  by 
fmuggling  on  the  river  de  la  Hacha,  and  in  other 
places,  would  then  apply  themfelves  to  agricul¬ 
ture.  To  that  fpirit  of  deflruXion,  which  has 
hitherto  been  the  bafis  of  her  policy,  if  fhe  would 
fubflitute  the  principles  of  moderation  and  huma¬ 
nity,  we  fhould  then  behold  the  Motilones,  the 
#  1 1.  10  s,  7  d.  §.  f  About  81.  14  s. 

Guajaros^ 
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$  o  o  Kv  Guajaros,  and  all  the  favages  that  furround  her 
back  fettlements,  or  who  intercept  their  commu¬ 
nication,  haften  to  form  connexions,  which  will 
become  neceffarily  and  reciprocally  ufeful.  Then 
the  provinces,  that  are  fituated  between  Magda¬ 
lena  and  Oroonoko,  will  rife  to  that  degree  of 
fplendor  for  which  they  are  deftined  by  nature. 
They  will  excel  in  rich  and  various  produXions  a 
great  number  of  colonies,  whofe  fertility  has  been 
celebrated  for  fo  long  a  time.  Thefe  important 
objeXs  are  fo  evident,  that  it  would  be  ufelefs  to 
enlarge  upon  them  any  farther.  We  fhall  there¬ 
fore  proceed  to  lpeak  of  Chili. 


END  OF  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 
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